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"So  be  it  that  Truth  is  in  the  field,  men  do  her  but  injury  to  doubt  her  strength." 

—  MlT.TON. 

Number  1.]                              BOSTON,     MAY    1,     1838. 

[Volume  IV. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  VITALITY. 

BY  PROF.  WATERHOUSE. AN  EXTRACT; 

"  Of  all  the  powers  in  nature  Heat  is  the  chief." — Baco^. 

The  subject  of  animation  is  not  merely  curious  but 
leads  to  usefulness.  It  has  arrested  the  attention  of 
philosophers  in  almost  every  age  of  the  world.  Some 
of  the  ancients  reasoned  thus  on  it: — Matter  of  itself 
cannot  move,  yet  it  is  evident  all  things  change,  and 
that  notlnng  is  lost;  that  the  sum  total  of  matter  in 
the  universe  remains  perfectly  the  same;  and  as  it 
was  the  work  of  omnipotence  to  create  something 
out  of  nothing,  the  same  omnipotence  is  required  to 
reduce  anything  back  to  nothing.  It  is  apparent  that 
there  is  a  universal  change,  Or  mutation  of  all  things 
into  all ;  then  must  there  be  some  one  primary  mat- 
ter, common  to  all  things  out  of  which  they  were 
made.  They  went  still  further,  and  enquired  into 
the  moving  principle,  the  efficient  cause,  that  is  to 
Bay,  the  cause  which  associates  the  elements  of  na- 
tural substances,  and  which  employs  them  when  as- 
sociated, according  to  their  various  and  peculiar 
Characters.  This  moving  principle  they  called  the 
Jlnima  Mundi,  Or  the  Soul  of  the  World. 

Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
maintained  that  water  was  the  subtile  principle  that 
moved  all  things*  He  concluded  that  matter  was 
chiefly  dealt  out  in  moisture;  that  the  seeds  of  plants, 
so  long  as  they  are  in  a  growing  state,  are  moist;  and 
that  a  vegetable  will  grow  to  a  considerable  size  from 
Water  alone;  that  the  earth  is  refreshed,  recruited, 
and  made  fruitful  by  water;  that  the  air  itself  is  but 
an  expansion  or  expiration  of  water.  He  reminds 
4xs  of  the  immense  quantities  in  the  subterraneous 
regions,  whence  fountains  and  rivers,  like  so  many 
veins  in  the  body,  convey  water  over  the  surface, 
and  through  the  bowels  of  our  globe,  to  vivify  and 
Sustain  the1  whole. 

Heraclitus  maintained  a  very  different  doctrine, 
He  taught  that  fire  was  the  vivifying  principle  of  all 
things.  He  allowed  the  truth  of  Thales'  doctrine, 
but  observed  that  fire  had  such  a  universal  sway  in 
nature,  that  water  itself  was  not  without  a  mixture 
pf  it ;  for,  that  water  grows  hard  and  congeals  into 
ice  when  fire  leaves  it,  and  is  only  restored  to  its  flu- 
idity by  entering  it  again.  He  remarked,  that  the 
whole  mass  of  waters  in  the  sea  was  actually  an 
oceanof  fire,  seeing  there  was  ntit  two  distinct  drops 
of  water  which  do  not  owe  their  fluidity  to  some 
portion  of  fire  enclosed  within  them.  So  deeply 
rooted  was  the  doctrine  that  fire  was  the  first  or  ani- 
mating principle,  that  there  were,  and  still  are  whole 
nations  who  worship  it  as  a  deity. 

Anaximines  contradicted  both  these  philosophers, 
and  contended  that  air  was  the  vivifying  principle 
and  first  mover  of  all  things.  He  observed,  that  al- 
though the  water  of  Thales  could  not  subsist  with- 
■  but  the  fire  of  Heraclitus,  yet  fire  itself  could  not  exist 
without  air,  which  was  the  very  spirit  of  flame  and 
breath  of  life ;  that  no  seed  of  vegetables,  eggs  of 
animals,  be  they  ever  so  ripe  or  pregnant,  and  cher- 
ished with  ever  so  kindly  a  warmth,  will  ever  bring 
vol.  iv — 1 


forth  the  embryos  contained  in  them  if  they  be  total- 
ly deprived  of  air.  We  see  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  these  powerful  agents,  fire  and  air,  in  the  re- 
suscitation of  those  apparently  dead  by  suspension; 
submersion,  or  frost. 

Let  US  now  examine  the  subject  of  animation  with 
the  light  afforded  us  by  more  modern  philosophers. 

From  them  we  learn  that  matter  is  inert ;  that  any 
one  particle  of  matter  left  to  itself  will  continue  al- 
ways in  the  same  state  with  regard  to  its  motion  or 
rest.  There  are  however  certain  powers,  which  two 
particles  of  matter  have  of  acting  on  one  another,  as 
in  gravitation  and  cohesion;  We  learn  also  that  there 
is  an  attraction  of  crystallization,  Tjy  which  bodies 
when  fluid  become  in  time  solid,  and  assume  a  par- 
ticular figure;  that  there  is  an  attraction  Of  magnet- 
ism, by  which  a  piece  of  iron  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, attracts  another  piece  of  iron  ;  that  there  is  an 
attraction  of  electricity,  by  which  asubstance  charged 
with  more  electric  matter,  flies  to  another  charged 
with  less.  There  is,  moreover,  chemical  attraction, 
by  which  two  particles  of  different  bodies  rush  to- 
gether and  form  One.  If  we  add  that  most  of  these 
have  their  opposite  repulsions,  we  can  say  that  they 
are  all  the  known  properties  of  mere  matter;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  them  that  can  merit  the  name  of 
vitality. 

But  there  is  in  a  growing  vegetable,  a  power  be- 
yond all  this,  viz.  a  power  which  first  moves,  and 
then  conducts  that  latent  process  by  which  a  seed 
becomes  a  plant; 

Now,  every  body,  capable  of  growing,  has  a  cer- 
tain internal  adjustment,  disposition,  or  arrangement 
of  its  matter,  which  is  called  organization  ;  and  being 
capable  of  increasing  in  bulk,  has  a  certain  degree 
of  vitality.  There  is  a  scale  bf  life,  stretching  in  uni- 
form gradation  from  human  excellence  downwards; 
till  it  disappears  in  a  shade  of  ambiguity,  in  the  living 
state  of  vegetables*  Life,  says  the  bishop  Landaff, 
belongs  alike  to  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  king1 
dom,  and  seems  to  depend  oh  the  same  principle  hi 
both.  Stop  the  motion  of  a  fluid  in  an  animal  limb' 
by  a  strong  ligature,  the  limb  mortifies  beyond  the 
ligature  and  drops  Off*  a  branch  of  a  tree,  under  like 
circumstances;  grows  dry  and  rots  away.  Both  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  are  subject  to  be  frost  bitten,  and 
to  consequent  mortifications;  both  experience  extra- 
vasation of  juices  from  repletion,  and  pin ings  from 
inanition;  both  can  suffer  amputation  of  limbs  with- 
out being  deprived  of  life,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
both  form  a  callus;  .both  are  liable  to  contract  dis- 
ease by  infection ;  both  are  strengthened  by  air  and 
motion. 

Every  seed  of  a  plant  is  an  organized  body  endow- 
ed with  vessels,  and  contains  under  several  mem- 
branes the  plant  in  miniature.  If  this  seed  be  yiit 
into  the  moist  earth,  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat 
applied,  with  access  of  air,  the  three  principles  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  the  juice  in  these  vessels  will 
expand  by  the  warmth  ;  and  being  thus  once  put  in 
motion  gradually  increase,  and  grow  up  into  a  plant, 
which  plant  produces  a  similar  seed  capable  of  prop- 
agating its  kind  forever. 
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In  like  manner,  an  egg  is  an  organized  body,  which 
contains,  under  several  envelopments,  the  chicken 
in  miniature;  and  may  be  considered  as  a  womb  de- 
tached from  the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  in  which 
the  embryo  is  just  beginning  to  be  formed;  if  warm- 
ed to  a  certain  degree,  whether  by  the  parent  animal 
or  by  art,  the  fluids  which  surround  that  speck  in  the 
egg  called  the  punctum  vital,  expand,  and  the  little 
vessels  swell  and  extend  themselves;  and  the  motion 
or  oscillation  once  began,  it  develops,  by  degrees, 
until  it  becomes  a  perfect  animal,  capable  of  all  the 
functions  common  to  its  kind. 

The  seed  of  the  vegetable,  and  the  egg  of  the  ani- 
mal would  remain,  or  rather  become  effete  and  inan- 
imate, unless  some  stimulus,  some  agent  from  with- 
out, excited  or  began  a  motion  in  them.  But  what 
is  this  agent  or  stimulus?     For  that  is  the  question. 

This  stimulus  or  animating  principle  in  a  natural 
body  does  not  depend  on  its  organization,  or  its  fig- 
ure, nor  any  of  those  inferior  forms,  Which  make  up 
the  system  of  it§  visible  qualities  ;  but  it  is  the  Jjower 
"which,  not  being  that  organization,  nor  that  figure, 
nor  those  qualities,  is  yet  able  to  produce,  to  preserve 
and  to  employ  them.  It  is  therefore  the  power, 
which,  departing,  the  body  ceases  to  live,  and  the 
members  soon  pass  into  putrefaction  and  decay." 

From  an  attentive  observation  of  animated  nature, 
we  discover  that  life  is  caused,  and  Continued  by 
something  which  acts  from  without;  and  this  some- 
thing is,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  heat,  acting  on 
the  seed  or  egg.  I  say  heat,  according  to  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term;  but  to  speak  more 
philosophically,  it  is  that  subtile  electric  fluid  which 
filis  the  immense  space  of  the  whole  universe,  per- 
vades all  bodies,  and  actuates  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter.    Heat  is  only  one  effect  of  its  motion. 

In  whatever  manner  a  susceptible  or  irritable  body 
is  operated  upon  by  this  exciting  power,  a  certain 
quantity  of  it,  or  a  certain  energy,  is  assigned  and 
belongs  to  every  individual  system  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  its  living  state. 

Now  a  living  animal  has^  besides  those  attributes 
common  to  all  bodies,  as  solidity,  extension  and  grav- 
ity, a  peculiar  somethings  which  distinguishes  it  from 
a.  dead  one  ;  for  a  muscular  fibre  will  contract)  and 
that  not  by  the  power  of  gravitation  cohesion,  crys- 
tallization, magnetism,  or  chemical  attraction; 

That  state  of  an  animal  fibre  in  which  a  contrac- 
tion or  oscillation  is  produced  by  the  influx  or  con- 
tact of  a  stimulus,  is  called  irritability,  or  suscepti- 
bility, and  excitability. 

That  principle  in  animals,  on  which  sensation, 
motion,  and  all  the  animal  powers  depend,  is  called 
the  vis  vitalis. 

JBy  the  action  of  stimuli  on  the  solids,  particularly 
heat,  the  vis  vitalis  is  excited  and  preserved  ;  when 
diminished  it  may  be  increased,  and  when  suspend- 
ed it  may  be  restored* 


"Mercury,  the  lancet,  and  the  knife)  are  how  al 
most  the  only  means  made  use  of  to  ciire  disease^ 
notwithstanding  their  deleterious  effects  are  evident- 
ly fatal  to  multitudes." 

"The  numerous  cures  that  are  daily  performed  by 
the  use  of  vegetable  medicines^  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  super-excellent  virtues." — [Prof.  Rafinesque; 

"  It  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  instruments  to  cure  disease." — [Aber- 
tietby. 


EVIL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  REPLETION; 

[From  Johnson's  Economy  of  Health.] 

It  is  a  law  in  the  economy  of  the  living  body,  that 
when  any  one  of  the  three  systems — [the  digestive; 
the  muscular,  or  the  intellectual,] — is  over-exerted 
or  over-excited,  one  or  both  of  the  other  two  systems 
must  fall  into  a  state  of  irregular  or  deficient  action; 
The  heavy  meal  exemplifies  this  law. 

When  the  digestive  organs  and  circulating  vessel* 
are  strongly  engaged,  the  muscular  and  the  intellect- 
ual systems  are  indisposed  towards  the  full  exercise" 
of  their  functions,  the  greater  portion  of  vital  energy 
being  then  apparently  concentrated  in  the  organic 
system,  the  principal  theatre  of  operations  for  the 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  animal  system  or 
voluntary  muscles  be  thrown  into  violent  or  unusual 
action, — the  digestive  process  is  diminished  or  even 
suspended,  and  the  mind  is  incapable  of  dwelling 
intently  on  any  train  of  thought.  Who  could  solve 
a  mathematical  problem  immediately  after  a  furious 
cricket  match  ?  Again  :  Let  a  man  sit  down  to  an 
intricate  calculation,  or  the  investigation  of  an  ab- 
struse literary  subject — nay,  even  to  the  perusal  of 
an  interesting  poem  or  other  effusion  of  genius,  and 
the  appetite  will  be  so  withdrawn,  that  the  hour  of 
dinner  will  be  scarcely  remembered. 

The  law  of  irregular  or  unequal  excitement  of  the 
system,  hitherto  so  much  overlooked,  unfolds  the 
most  important  views  both  in  health  and  disease; 
and  he  who  studies  it  deeply,  will  find  therein  a 
powerful  engine  in  the  healing  art,  and  a  steady  light 
on  his  researches,  both  physical  and  philosophical. 

The  evil  consequences  of  repletion,  or  luxurious 
living,  far  exceed  belief,  or  even  the  calculation  of 
the  physician  ;  for  they  metamorphose  themselves 
so  successfully  behind  unsuspicious  forms  and  phe- 
nomena, that  they  are  constantly  undermining  the 
constitution,  deceiving  the  patient}  and  misleading 
the  practitioner. 

Observation  has  proved,  that  when  a  stimulating 
substance  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  inter- 
nally or  externally,  a  sensation  or  irritation  is  first 
produced,  and  then  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to 
the  vessels  of  the  part.  The  sensation  or  irritation 
shows,  that  the  nervous  or  sentient  system  of  the  part 
is  first  acted  on  ;  the  turgescence  evinces,  that  the 
vascular  or  blood-vessel  system  is  next,  affected — - 
Nowj  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  particularly 
of  civic  society }*  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the 
digestive  organs  is  daily  stimulated,  in  an  inordinate 
degree,  not  only  by  the  poignant  and  complicated 
qualities  of  our  food,  but  also  by  the  quantity.  If 
there  be  anyone  truth  in  medical  science  more  firm- 
ly established  than  all  others,  it  is  this!  Let  us  look 
around  us,  in  this  great  and  luxurious  metropolis  for 
instance,  and  we  shall  not  find  one  in  ten*  whose 
digestive  organs  are  in  a  natural  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. The  tint  of  the  eye  and  countenance,  the  feel 
of  the  skin,  the  state  of  the  tongue,  the  stomach,  the 
bile,  and  the  various  evacuations,  offer  to  the  expe- 
rienced and  discerning  physician  the  most  incontest- 
able proofs  of  the  position  here  advanced. 

The  tissue  or  membrane  which  lines  the  digestive 
organs  from  the  mouth  down  wards,  is  a  secreting 
surface,  that  is  constantly  pouring  forth  a  fluid  which 
is  necessary  for  the  digestion  of  the  food  in  every 


*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  writer  practises  in  one  of  the  most 
luxurious  cities  in  the  world — London.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
we  should  starve  ourselves  into  insanity  because  gluttony  is  baneful — 
nor  do  reasonable  men  commend  any  such  course. — Ed. 
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stage  of  its  progress.  Now,  when  any  gland  or  se- 
creting surface  is  over-excited,  the  fluid  secreted  be- 
comes unnatural  in  quantity  or  quality.  I't  is  some- 
times diminished,  sometimes  increased — but  always 
depraved.  This  is  familiarly  exemplified  when  the 
mucus  membrane,  lining  the  nose  and  air  tubes  of 
the  lungs,  happens  to  be  acted  on  by  atmospherical 
transitions,  as  in  a  common  cold.  At  first,  the  mem- 
brane is  dry  and  half  inflamed  ;  afterwards  a  more 
copious  secretion  than  usual  comes  pouring  forth, 
and  of  so  acrid  a  quality  as  to  excoriate  the  nose 
and  lips  themselves.  It  is  so  with  the  mucus  mem- 
brane lining  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  inor- 
dinately excited  by  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  the 
food  and  drink,  the  secretions  are  irregular  and  mor- 
bid, and  therefore  a  constant  source  of  irritation  is 
generated  in  this  important  class  of  organs.  This 
irritation  is  manifested  by  some  pain  or  uneasy  sen- 
sation in  the  line  of  the  digestive  organs;  irregulari- 
ty of  their  fuiictions,  particularly  of  the  al  vine  evacua- 
tions; and  an  Unnatural  state,  of  the  tongue  and  Urine. 

This  is  one  view  of  the  affair;  but  there  arc  vari- 
ous others.  It  often  happens,  that  such  is  the  strength 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  efforts  of  nature  to  coun- 
teract the  morbid  effects  of  repletion,  that  a  degree 
of  robustness  or  corpulency  succeeds  these  luxurious 
habits,  and  thus  the  evil  consequences  are  masked 
for  a  time.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  superabundant 
supply  of  nutrition,  which  is  poured  into  the  blood- 
vessel system,  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  fat ;  na^ 
ture  being  unable  to  throw  it  off  by  other  outlets, 
This  deposition  is  only  comparatively  salutary  ;  and, 
in  truth,  the  corpulent  habit  and  ruddy  complexion 
are  too  often  but  the  index  of  a  morbid  excess  of 
health,  and  the  preludes  to  most  violent  and  danger- 
bus  attacks  of  disease: 

Another  mode  in  which  nature  frees  herself  for  a 
time,  from  the  effects  of  superabundant  nutrition,  is 
by  throwing  out  eruptions  and  other  unsightly 
blotches  on  the  skin,  by  which  means  she  often 
saves  internal  organs  frOm  a  dangerous  irritation. 
This  is .  proved  by  the  certainty  and  safety  with 
which  the  whole'  of  these  cutaneous  affections  may 
be  speedily  removed  by  improving  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  lessening  the  quantity  and  simpli- 
fying the  quantity  of  the  food,  and  by  the  judicious 
use  of  the  warm  [or  the  steam]  bath.  On  the  Other 
hand,  when  nature  ig  interrupted  in  her  work,  and 
these  cutaneous  blemishes  are  incautiously  repelled 
by  external  applications,  the  irritation  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  fall  on  some  internal  organ,  and  there  cause  a 
painful  sensation  or  an  inflammatory  action,  accord- 
ing as  the  nervous  or  vascular  structure  of  the  part 
be  predisposed  to  disease.  Thus,  in  one  constitution; 
on  the  repulsion  of  an  eruption  from  the  skin,  the 
irritation  is  transferred  to  the  lungs,  and  there  excites 
pulmonary  consumption.  In  another,  it  is  transferred 
to  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  heart- 
burn, or  pain  in  the  stomach,  or  indigestion,  or  chron- 
ic inflammation  of  this  organ  may  ensne.  In  a  third, 
the  liver  becomes  the  seat  of  the  translated  irritation, 
and  the  various  phenomena  of  bilious  or  hepatic  de- 
rangements are  developed.  The  intestines,  the  kid- 
nies,  nay  the  coverings  of  the  brain  itself,  may,  and 
often  do,  suffer  in  this  way,  with  a  host  of  corres- 
ponding miseries.  All  these,  however,  may  be 
avoided  by  removing  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  cu- 
taneous eruption,  as  seated  in  the  digestive  organs, 
when  the  effect  will  soon  cease. 


But  among  the  wonderful  variety  of  means  by 
which  nature  counteracts  the  repletion  rcsultingfrom 
Joq  much  and  too  rich  food,  stands  gout.  This, 
though  severe  disease  in  itself,  is  yet  an  undoubted 
remedy  or  prevention  of  numerous  other  and  more 
fatal  forms,  After  a  course  of  luxurious  living,  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration,  according  to  peculiarity 
of  constitution,  the  human  machine  can  no  longer 
bear  the  rich  tide  of  nutriment  which  daily  flows 
through  the  interior  organs,  without  danger  of  some 
of  its  channels  giving  way,  and  suddenly  snapping 
the  thread  of  life,  as  happens  in  apoplexy,  the  burst- 
ing of  blood-vessels,  &c;  Nature,  alarmed,  now 
adopts  a  severe  but  a  salutary  measure.  She  gener- 
ally gives  notice  6f  the  approach  of  her  operation,  by 
first  deranging  the  functions  of  the  sto?nach,i'or  a  few 
days,  with  occasional  premonitory  sensations  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  coldness  of  the  feet,  &c.  Then' 
the  storm  bursts.  A  paroxysm  of  pain  and  irritation 
is  kindled  up  on  some  extreme  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  whole  constitution  is  kept,  during  a  time;  in  a 
feverish  and  restless  condition,  while  a  daily  and 
critical  discharge  by  the  skin  and  kidneys  reduces 
the  system  to  a  certain  point  compatible  with  health, 
when  a  calm  ensues— the  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  other  organs  resume  their  accustomed  tone,  and 
the  luxurious  advocate  of  civic  society  returns  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  with  renovated  vigor: 


.     REMARKS  ON. 

BLEEDING,  PURGING  AND   DIETING; 

BY  DR.   ALFRED  WEEKS.—- AN   EXTRACT. 
[From  the  Philadelphia  Botanic  Sentinel.] 

Before  entering  upon  an  explanation  of  Thom- 
son's treatment,  we  will  first  notice  the  course  pur- 
sued  by  the  "  mineral  doctor,"  when  called  upon 
to.  subdue  this  tumult — this  excitement— the  result 
of  which,  we  call  fever;  and  we  find  that  in  eve- 
ry case,  he  endeavors  to  do  it  by  exhausting  the 
vital  powers,  by  restraining  nature  in  her  efforts  to 
expel  the  cause  which  produced  it;  and  this  he 
does  by  bleeding j  purging  and  dieting;  And  for 
proof,  my  friends,  that  this  practice  is  not  based 
upon  correct  principles,  I  need  but  refer  you  to  a 
case,  in  which  the  physician  abandons  his  patient 
as  incurable,  and  permits  him  to  take  .warm  diluent 
drinks,  to  ''satisfy  his  extreme  thirst":  in  nuipei- 
ous  instances  we  find  such  patients  recovers*-* 'Re- 
cover  by  the  efforts  of  nature  almost  entirely  un- 
aided." Can  it  be  proper  then  to  oppose  this  ef- 
fort? Is  it  not  evident  that  to  assist  this  salutary 
operation,  is  the  only  part  Tthat  a  physic'an  can 
pursue  to  be  successful r  But  will  bleeding  do  it? 
The  mineral  doctor,  may  say  that  nature  some- 
times resorts  to  this  plan  of  cure-1 — that  it  is  a 
healthy  operation;  and  may  refer  you  to  sponta- 
neous effusions,  bleedings  at  the  nose,  &c.  But, 
is  not  trjis  misunderstood?  It  shows  an  irregular 
accumulation  of  blood  in  some  part  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others*  and  this  is  all.  The  idea  of  hav- 
ing too  much  blood,  is  just  as  rational  as  to  say, 
that  a  vessel  will  contain  more  water  than  its  ca- 
pacity will  admit.  A  superabundance  of  the  means 
of  life,  is  a  doctrine  well  worthy  of  ignorance  or  a 
disordered  imagination.  Restore  the  equality  of 
circulation — relax  and  expand  the  collapsed  state 
of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  you  cure  the  patiei  t 
at  once.  This  is  what  a  Thomsonian  does  in  a 
case    where   ''bleeding  is  indicated" — this  is  the 
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way  he  cures  apoplexy  without  any  danger  of  a 
relapse — this  is  the  way  he  cures  in  a  short  time 
the  most  acute  ease  of  pleurisy.  In  fact,  to  aid 
nature  by  crippling1  her — to  heal  by  reducing  the 
chances  of  recovery-— to  purify  the  fountain  by 
cutting  off  its  main  supplies — to  give  life  by  taking 
it  away — in  short,  to  bleed,  is  a  dangerous  piece 
of  absurdity,  no  less  destructive  in  itself,  than  dis- 
graceful to  the  present  boasted  "state  of  science'* 
and  general  civilization.  Sound  reason  and  sober 
reflection  view  it  as  a  monster  privileged  to  kill; 
and  a  case  of  "internal  disease,  where  bleeding  is 
indispensable,"  exists  only  in  the  despotic,  unfeel- 
ing and  remorseless  rules  of  the  present  medical 
institutions. 

We  next  come  to  consider  the  effect  of  purging 
>tipon  a  fever  patient,  and  for  this  purpose,  I  have 
selected  the  testimony  of  the  editor  of  the  "New 
York  Medico-Chirurgical   Bulletin,"  with   which 
every  honest  Thomsonian   will  freely  coincide. — 
"  The  indiscriminate    employment   of  purgative 
^medicines,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  used  by 
the  great  mass  of  American  and  British  physicians, 
is  the  the  most  egregious  system  of  empiricism  that 
&a$  ever  been  imposed  upon  the  civilized  ivorld. 
When  compared  with  this,  every  other  species  of 
quackery  sinks  into  utter  insignificance.     But  it  is 
not  the  present  generation  alone  that  are  doomed 
to  be  the  victims  of  this   sweeping  mode  of  prac- 
tice.    Almost  every  writer*  and  teacher  of  medi- 
cine of  the  present   day,  on   both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, appear  infected  with  the   purging   mania, 
and  the  various  classes  of  medical  students  annu- 
ally let  loose  upon  the  world,  following  implicitly 
the  dictates  of  their  masters,  commence  their  ca- 
reer with   an   equally  unsparing  hand;  and,  until 
calomel,  jalap,  and  gamboge  be  exhausted,  there 
is  little  hope  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  They 
too  will  be  purged  out  of  the  world  as  their  fathers 
have  been  before  them,  and  will  inherit  the  gastro5- 
enteritis  of  the  present  day  in  its  fullest  perfection* 
— Can   it  be  considered  astonishing  that  the  rau* 
cous  coat  of  the  stomach  and   intestines  should  so 
universally  be  found  in  fever  patients  after  death, 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  when  we  reflect  that 
they  have,  in  all  probability,  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  powerful   cathartics  during  the   entire  pe- 
riod of  iheir  disease?     What  mucous  membrane, 
be  it  ever  so  sound,  can  withstand  the  violent  re- 
medial measures  employed  in  the  treatment  of  all 
fevers? — It  cannot  I  think  be  questioned,  that  the 
debility  attendant  upon  the  latter  stages  of  fevej^ 
is  as  much  if  not  more  to   be  attributed  to  the  re- 
medial means  employed  than  to  the  disease  itself. 
If  by  way  of  experiment,  an  individual  in  the  en- 
joyment of  perfect  health,  be  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  as  a  fever  patient,  what  will  be  his  con- 
dition at  the  expiration  of  seven  or  nine  days?     In 
the  first  place,  let  a  powerful  emetic  of  ipecacuan- 
ha and  antimony  be  administered,  and  then  let  htm 
be  well  physicked  with  calomel  and  salts,  or  calo- 
mel and  jalap,  or  with  another  favorite  prescrip- 
tion, senna  and  salts;  and  let  him  be  bled  perhaps 
to  the  amount  of  two   pounds;  what  will   be  his 
condition  at  the  end  of  that  period?     The  answer 
is  obvious.     Now,  if  to  all  this   be  added  the  de- 
bility which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  long 
continued  fe'.rile  irritation,  is  it  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  patient  sinks  into  a  state  of  pros- 


tration, to  extricate  him  from  which  requires  all 
our  skill?— If  it  prove  necessary  in  the  course  of 
hivci'  to  evacuate  the  intestinal  canal,  mild  and 
unirritating  injections  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  cathartic  medicines  of  the  mildest  kind.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  fever,  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  canal  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  irritable, 
arid  the  most  unirritating  laxatives  become  drastic 
purgatives.  I  have  seen  the  ol.  ricini  (castor  oil) 
in  the  quantity  of  a  single  drachm,  and  the  very 
smallest  portions  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  which 
h-i  a  state  of  health  would  produce  no  sensible  ef- 
fect, cause  hypercatharsis  (or  excessive  purging) 
in  the  fatter  stages  of  fever.5* 

If  such  disastrous  consequences  follow  the  use 
of  such  medicines,  what  must  be  their  effect  when 
administered  td  a  patient  already  exhausted  with 
a  violent  disease?  Will  it  not  increase  the  ex- 
haustion, and  add  to  the  irritation  of  a  tissue  al- 
ready irritated  and  tending  rapidly  to  inflamma- 
tion ?  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  vitiating* 
irritating,  foul  and  morbid  secretions  that  accumu- 
late in  the  intestines  in  the  progress  of  fevers* 
What  ought  to.be  the  consequence  of  such  a  state 
of  things?  What  are  the  effects  of  irritating  mat- 
ter of  any  description  in  the  intestines  in  a  state 
of  health?  Are  they  not  diarrhoea  and  increased 
peristaltic,  motion  tiil  the  offending  matter  is  ex- 
pelled? Now  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  mucous 
membrane  exists  in  a  state  of  preternatural  irrita- 
bility in  levels,  will  not  these  foul,  irritating  con- 
tents effect  their  own  expulsion  wifhout  the  assist- 
ance of  purgatives?  An  occasional  enema  is*  as  a 
general  rule,  all  that  is  required;  By  their  use 
the  desired  effect  of  evacuating  the  intestines  is 
obtained,  without  adding  to  the  existing  irritation; 
Enough,  I  trust  has  been  said  on  this  part  of  ■  reg- 
ular practice,' Hot  only  to  prove  its  inefficiency, 
but  its  great  danger*  particularly  in  diseases  of  this 
character. 

We  then  come  to  the  consideration  of  low  diet 
arid  its  effect  updri  a  fever  patient.  I  do  not  wish 
it,  in  rny  animadversions  upon  this  part  of  their 
practice,  to  be  understood,  that  1  permit  my  pa- 
tients to  eat  whatever  their  fancy,  or  that  of  their 
friends  may  dictate.  On  the  Contrary  it  must  be 
regulated  by  prudence;  but  enough  of  the  proper 
kind  should  always  be  permitted  to  satisfy  iiature 
in  her  present  condition.  J  will  not  however  de- 
tain you  with  this  part  of  my  subject  much  longer, 
as  yoU  can  put  it  to  trial  at  once.  Let  one  half 
of  the  present  assembly  be  denied  all  solid  nour- 
ishment; let  them  be  deluged  with  toast-water, 
lemonade,  water-gruel*  barley-water,  and  the  like; 
and  if  at  the  expiration  of  one  week  they  can  per- 
form as  much  manual  labor  as  the  other  half,  I 
will  believe  that  it.  may  prove  serviceable  in  re- 
moving disease.  They  will  on  the  contrary  be 
reduced,  almost  worn  otit  by  debility.  What  effect 
then,  if  it  produces  such  serious  consequences  in. a" 
well  person,  will  it  produce  in  one  already  ex- 
hausted with  disease? 


Foundlings  at  Parts. — From  18Kito  1835,  there 
were  183,189  foundlings  received  at  the  hospital  in 
Paris,  out  of  which  number  there  died,  in  the  same 
time,  80,764;  one  in  five  saved.  Each  child  placed 
in  the  country  by  the  hospital,  costs  the  annual  sum 
of  100  francs  ($20). 
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ORIGIN  AND  REGULATION  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT. 

(From  Combe's  Physiology.] 

The  true  sources  of  animal  heat  are  still  imper- 
fectly known.  Its  regular  production,  however,  is 
an  essential  condition  of  life.  W  the  human  body 
did  not  possess  within  itself  the  power  df  generating 
heat,  so  as  to  maintain  nearly  an  equality  of  temper- 
ature in  all  climates,  it  could  not  long  exist.  In  win- 
ter, and  especially  in  the  northern  regions,  the  blood 
would  speedily  be  converted  into  a  solid  mass,  and 
life  he  extinguished,  if  no  provision  existed  for  re- 
placing 'the  caloric  withdrawn  from  the  system  by 
the  surrounding  cold.  In  most  parts  of  the  globe, 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is,  even  in  summer,  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  human  body,  and  consequently  a 
Joss  of  caloric  is  always  going  on,  which  must  be 
made  up  in  some  way,  otherwise  disease  and  death 
would  speedily  ensue.  In  cholera,  a  very  remarkable 
diminution  of  heat  occurs,  and  a  return  to  the  natural 
temperature  is  an  indispensable  step  towards  recovery. 

The  relation  between  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  and  the  condition  of  the  respiratory  functions, 
is  the  most  direct  and  remarkable.  In  general,  other 
conditions  being  alike,  heat  is  generated  mere  or  less 
freely,  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  lungs; 
and  when  these  are  impaired,  the  production  of  heat 
is  diminished.  Hence  many  persons  with  imper- 
fectly developed  lungs,  and  a  predisposition  to  con- 
sumption, complain  habitually  of  coldness  of  the 
surface  and  feet;  and  many  who  were  previously  in 
good  health,  become  more  and  more  sensible  to  coin", 
jn  proportion  as  the  approach  of  disease  weakens  the 
functions  of  the  lungs,  I  have  noticed  this  increased 
sensibility  to  cold,  as  a  precursor  of  chronic  pulmo- 
nary disease,  both  in  myself  and  others,  before  any 
Other  very  ostensible  symptom  had  appeared,  and 
think  f  have  seen  its  further  progress  arrested  by  the 
timely  use  of  proper  means,  where  much  greater 
difficulty  would  have  been  experienced  had  the 
warning  not  been  attended  to, 

The  generation  of  heat  in  the  living  system  being 
po  immediately  connected  with  the  lungs,  we  find 
the  temperature  highest  in  those  animals  who  possess 
them  in  the  greatest  perfection,  viz,  birds,  In  many 
species,  the  internal  heat  exceeds  that  of  man  by  20 
or  30  degrees ;  while  that  of  man  exceeds,  to  as  great 
an  extent,  the  heat  of  such  of  the  inferior  animals  as 
are  remarkable  for  imperfect  organs  of  respiration. 

The  next  condition  affecting  the  production  of  an- 
imal heat,  is  the  co-operation  of  the  nervous  system. 
If  the  mind  be  depressed  by  grief,  tormented  by 
anxiety,  or  absorbed  in  sedentary  meditation,  all  the 
jbodily  functions  become  weakened,  the  circulation 
languishes,  the  breathing  becomes  slow  and  scarcely 
perceptible,  digestion  is  ill-performed,  and  coldness 
of  the  extremities  ensues.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mind  and  nervous  system  be  stimulated  by  cheerful 
exertion  and  agreeable  emotions,  a  pleasant  glow 
pervades  the  frame,  and  external  cold  is  much  more 
easily  resisted. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  state 
of  the  digestive  functions,  are  also  important  condi- 
tions. This  will  be  readily  assented  to,  when  the 
reader  considers  than  a  due  supply  of  well  formed 
chyle  is  required  to  restore  the  nourishing  properties 
of  the  blood,  and  that  if,  in  consequence  either  of  in?, 
sufficient  food  or  of  weak  digestion,  this  be  rendered 
impossible,  all  the  animal  functions,  and  among  oth- 
ers the  production  of  heat,  are  necessarily  impaired, 
This  is  the  reason  why  coldness  of  the  feet  and  chill- 


iness of  the  surface  are  so  generally  complained  of 
in  indigestion  and  bilious  complaints. 

Every  body  knows  that  exercise  favors,  and  indo- 
lence obstructs  the  development  of  animal  heat. — 
Exercise  produces  its  effect  by  the  general  stimulus 
which  it  gives  directly  to  the  respiratory  and  circu- 
lating systems,  and  indirectly  to  the  nervous  and 
digestive  functions. 

Jn  attempting,  therefore,  to  increase  the  power  of 
resistance  to  cold  in  the  human  body,  we  ought  m 
take  into  account  all  the  conditions  which  favor  the 
generation  of  heat.  Observation  proves  that  the  de- 
gree of  cold  required  to  overcome  the  internal  gen* 
crating  power,  and  to  extinguish  life,  varies  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times;  and  therefore  our 
protecting  measures  ought  also  to  be  varied  accord* 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  constitution,  the  vigor  of  the 
respiratory  and  digestive  functions,  the  kind  of  food,, 
and  the  amount  of  exercise.  When  food  is  innde« 
quate,  and  the  mind  depressed,  the  system  resists  the 
impression  of  cold  with  great  difficulty  ;  and  even  in 
Scotland,  where  the  temperature  is  rarely  very  low, 
scarcely  a  winter  passes  without  several  instances 
of  death  occurring  from  exposure  in  iil-fed  and  ill-. 
clothed  individuals,  even  when  the  thermometer  is 
above  the  freezing  jjoint.  This  happens  usually 
when  a  high  wind  aids  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat.. 
Well-fed  and  well-clothed  guards  of  coaches,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  remarkable  examples  of  the  power 
of  withstanding  low  temperatures  in  very  exposed 
situations,  where  the  animal  functions  are  in  a  state* 
of  vigor.  The  recent  Arctic  expeditions  under  Par- 
ry and  Franklin,  afford  similar  instances.  It  the  use 
of  suitable  clothing  is  found  insufficient  to  keep  the 
body  warm,  we  may  infer  with  certainty,  although 
no  other  sign  of  bad  health  has  appeared,  that  seme 
internal  cause  exists,  affecting  and  impairing  one  or 
other  of  the  sources  of  animal  heat  already  mention- 
ed, and  that  till  the  special  cause  be  discovered  and 
removed,  the  evil  itself  will  continue  undiminished. 

In  winter,  young  people  often  suffer  from  being 
daily  confined  for  many  hours  in  succession,  without 
exercise,  in  rooms  insufficiently  heated.  This  is  a 
constant  subject  of  complaint  in  large  academies  and. 
boarding-schools,  where  economy  in  fuel  is  carried, 
to  its  utmost  limits.  Nothing  tends  more  than  this 
to  lower  the  general  standard  of  health,  and  prepare 
the  individual  for  the  future  inroads  of  insidious  dis* 
ease.  In  scrofulous  children  especially,  in  "vyhorn 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  rarely  energetic,  the  evil  is 
one  of  great  magnitude,  for  the  chilblains,  colds,  and 
headaches  more  immediately  complained  of,  are  oft-, 
en  its  least  important  consequences. 

It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  recommend  that  the 
young  of  either  sex  should  be  brought  up  in  the  re* 
taxing  atmosphere  of  overheated  rooms.  On  the 
contrary,  comfortable  warmth  ought,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  its  legitimate  sources, 
free  respiration  in  a  pure  air,  abundant  out-door  ex- 
ercise, vigorous  digestion,  and  an  actively  employed 
mind.  If  these  conditions  be  observed,  little  fire  will 
be  required  to  supply  warmth  to  the  young.  But  if, 
as  often  happens,  these  he  neglected,  and  the  gener- 
ation of  animal  heat  be  thereby  reduced  too  low,  we 
must  either  allow  the  mischief  to  go  on  increasing, 
or  afford  adequate  warmth  from  without.  It  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  rendering  young  creatures  hardy  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  continued  influence  of  a  de-~ 
pressing  temperature.  A  few  may  escape,  but  tpf 
majority  will  certainly  suffer* 
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MEDICAL  GLOSSARY. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Botanic  Sentinel.] 

Abscess,  a  collection  of  pus  or  matter. 

Adipose,  fat. 

"Acrid,  pungent,  hot. 

Albumen,  a  constituent  part  of  the  apimal  solids* — it 
exists  abundantly  in  the  Whites  of  eggs. 

Alkali,  a  substance  which  neutralizes  acid — Salaratus 
(a  preparation  of  pearlash)  is  on*  of  the  principal  alka- 
lies used  by  the  Thomsonians. 

Alvint,  renting  to  the  intestines,  the  discharges  from 
which  are  termed  alvine. 

Anthelmintics,  medicines  to  expel  or  destroy  worms. 

Anginose  affections,  inflammatory  affections  of  throat. 

Anodyne,  a  medicine  which  eases  pain  and  procures 
sleep. 

Antiphlogistic,  the  mode,  of  treatment  adopted  by  the 
medical  faculty  "to  weaken  the  system  and  diminish  the 
vital  powers, — blood-letting,  purging  and  starving  are 
among  the  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

Antispasmodic,  a  medicine  which  allays  spasms  or 
cramps. 

Antiseptic,  that  which  opposes  putrefaction. 

Aperients,  medicines  which  operate  gently  on  the 
bowels. 

Asthenia,  a  word  used  by  Dr.  Brown  to  signify  dimin: 
ished  vital  energy. 

Asphyxia,  apparent  death,  suspended  animation. 

Astringents,  medicines  whiy-h  render  the  solids  more 
dense  and  firm. 

Axillary,  belonging  to  the  arm-pit. 

Bronchia,  the  air  tubes  in  the  lungs. 

Bile,  a  bitter  fluid,  secreted  by  thie  liver,  and  poured 
into  the  intestines  to  assist  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
Bile  is  synonymous  with  gall. 

Bronchotomy,  an  incision  in. to  the  windpipe. 

Caloric,  heat. 

Calculi,  small  concretions,  or  stones,  which  are  found 
in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

Canker,  a  peculiar  substance  which  lines  the  internal 
surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  a  state  of  disease. 
In  chronic  cases  it  is  hard  and  tough,  and  of  a  grayish 
color.  The  medical  faculty  term  it  false  membrane,  or 
vseudo  membranous  lining. 

Capillaries,  the  small  blood-vessels  which  unite  the 
arteries  and  veins.. 

Carbon,  a  name  applied  by  chemists  to  charcoal ;  also 
to  the  diamond,  which  is  considered  the  purest  form  of 
carbon. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  fixed  air;  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  oxygen.  It  may  be  formed  by  burning  ch;«rcoal ;  it 
is  emitted  also  by  bodies  in  a  state  of  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. Carbonic  acid  gas  exists  in  great  abundance  in  a 
State  of  nature;  being  heavier  than  common  air,  it  is 
often  found  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  and  in  mines  and 
caverns.  Hence  the  sudden  deaths  which  are  some- 
times occasioned  by  a  descent  into  those  places. 

Cathartic,  that  which  causes,  purging. 

Carminative,  a  medicine  which  expels  wind. 

Caustic,  a  burning  application. 

Cartilage,  an  elastic  substance,  usually  termed  gristle, 
which  connects  the  bones,  and  assists  their  movements 
Upon  each  other. 

Carotids,  the  arteries  which  convey  the  blood  to  the 
bead. 

Cataplasm ,  %  poultice.. 

Catheter,  a  hollow  tube  for  drawing  off  the  urine. 

Cerebral,  relating  to  the  brain. 

Cerebrum,  the  brain. 

Cerebellum,  a  lower  or  inferior  portion  of  the  brain. 

Cellular,  having  little  cells. 

Chronic,  a  term  applied  to  disease  of  long  standing — 
the  opposite  of  aevte. 


Chyle,  the  milky  fluid,  produced  by  digestion,  front 
which  the  blood  is  formed. 

Chyme,  the  food  in  a  state  of  digestion  which  passes 
from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  and  mixes  with  the 
bile. 

Clinical,  pertaining  to  the  bed;  lectures  or  observa- 
tions at  the  bedside  of  a  patient. 

Clysters,  injections. 

Coma,  stupor,  drowsiness. 

Comatose,  irresistible  propensity  to  glpep. 

Colliquative,  any  excessive  discharge  from  the  body, 
as  colliquative  stools,  colliquative  sweats. 

Concrete,  a  uniform  mass  or  layer. 

Congestion,  undue  accumulation  of  blood. 

Constipation,  costivencss. 

Convulsions,  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles. 

Cranium,  the  skull. 

Crassumentum,  the  thick,  fibrous  portion  of  the  blood. 

Cutaneous,  a  thin,  white  membrane,  sometimes  called 
the  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin,  which  covers  and  defends 
the  cutis  vera  or  true  skin. 

Decarbonize,  to  deprive  of  carbon. 

Decoction,  a  medicine  preparer!  by  boiling  in  water. 

Deliquium,  swooning,  fainting. 

Demulcents,  soothing,  mucillaginous  fluids. 

Diaphoretic,  a  medicine  which  promotes  perspiration. 

DiaphoYcsis,  gentle  perspiration. 

Desquamation,  separation  of  the  skin  into  scales. 

Diagnosis,  the  signs  by  which  a  disease  is  known. 

Diaphragm,  a  muscle  or  partition  between  the  chest 
and  abdomen. 

Diarrhoea,  a  purging. 

Dietetic,  relating  to  diet. 

Diluents,  mild,  agreeable  drinks  designed  to  increase, 
the  serum  or  watery  portion  of  the  blood. 

htscutlciit,  that  which  possesses  the  power  of  resolv: 
ing  tumors,  or  swellings. 

Diuresis,  increased  discharge  of  urine. 

Diuretics,  medicines  which  increase  the  flow  of  urine- 

Drastic,  violent,  powerful. 

Duct,  a  canal  or  vessel  for  the  passage  of  fluids. 

Duodenum,  the  first  twelve  inches  of  the  small' intes: 
tines  joining  the  stomach. 

Dyspnoea,  oppressed  breathingv 

Dysuria,  difficulty  and  pain  in  passing  urine. 

Ejections,  discharges  from  the  stomach  by  vomiting. 

Electuary,  a  medicine  prepared  with  sugar  and  other 
ingredients. 

Emesis,  vomiting. 

Emmenagogue,  a  medicine  which  excites  the  men- 
strual discharge. 

Encephalon,  the  brain,  with  its  membranes. 

Encephalic,  relating  to  the  cavity  of  the  skull  or  cranium 

Endemic,  a  term  applied  to  forms  of  disease  which  are 
especially  prevalent  in  certain  localities  or  districts. 

Enema,  a  clyster  or  injection. 

Engorgement,  a  stagnation  of  fluids  in  a  part. 

Epidemic,  a  disease  generally  prevalent,  as  the  chol- 
era, yellow  fever,  or  plague. 

Epidermis,  the  outer  skin,  culled  the  scarf-skin. 

Epigastric  region,  the  portion  of  the  abdomen  immedi- 
ately oyer  tbe  stomach. 

Epispastics,  substances  which  blister  the  skin,  as 
Spanish  flics. 

Epistaxis,  bleeding  from  the  nose. 

Errhines,  substances  which  produce  sneezing. 

Eructation,  a  discharge  of  wind  from  the  stomach. 

Erysipelas,  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

Erythema,  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

E-scltaroctic,  eating,  corrosive. 

Etiology,  relating  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  diseases. 

Exacerbation,  an  increase  of  fever. 

Exanthemata,  eruptions  of  the  skin. 

Excretions,  useless  substances  which  are  discharged 
from  the  bodv.  u%  the  urine  and  perspirable  matter. 
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Excrement,  the  alvine  discharges  or  stools. 

Excitability,  that  condition  of  the  body  which  renders 
it  susceptible  of  stimulant  impressions. 

Exfoliate,  to  scale  off,  as  a  piece  of  dead  bone. 

Exkalents,  smjtll  vessels  or  pores  which  convey  the 
perspirable  matter  out  of  the  system.  The  term  is  syn- 
onymous wifch  emwnctories . 

Exhibition,  the  administration  of  medicine. 

Ex.otic,  foreign* 

Expectorants,  medicines  which  increase  the  flow  of 
saliva  or  spittle  ;  also  the  discharge  of  vitiated  matter 
from  the  lungs  and  mucus  membrane  of  the  windpipe. 

Extravasation,  a  term  applied  to  the  fluids  when  they 
have  been  forced  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or  receptacles. 

Faces,  the  stools  or  alvine  discharges. 

Fauces,  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 

Farinaceous,  mealy. 

Febrile,  relating  to  fever. 

Fistula,  a  deep,  tube-like  ulcer. 

Flaccid,  soft,  yielding. 

Flatulent,  windy,  as  the  flatulent  distension  pf  ttui 
stomach  or  intestines. 

Fomentation,  hot  application  to  the  surface. 

Formula,  a  physician's  prescription — a  written  or  spe- 
cified form. 

Function,  the  action  or  office  performed  by  any  organ. 

Fur,  the  morbid  coating  which  is  observed  on  the 
% ongue  in  a  state  of  disease ;  Thomson  terms  it  canker. 

GargU,-n  wash  or  preparation  for  the  throat. 

Gas,  an  elastic  fluid. 

Ganglion,  an  enlargement  of  a  nerve  or  tendon. 

Gangrene,  mortification.  ' 

Gastralgia,  pains  in  the  stomach. 

Gastric,  relating  to  the  Stomach. 

Gastric  juice,  a  peculiar  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach 
$o  assist  in  digestion. 

Gastritis,  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

Gastro-entcritis,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Gland,  a  part  of  th«  body  destined  for  the  secretion  of 
s  )me  particular  fluid, — the  salival  glands  secrete  the  sali- 
va;  the  liver,  which  is  also  a  gland,  secretes  the  bile. 

Granulations,  small,  grainlike — like  particles  of  flesh, 
which  form  on  the  surfaces  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Hemoptysis,  bleeding  from  the  lungs. 

Hemorrhage,  bleeding  from  any  part  of  the  body. 

Hemorrhoidal,  the  name  given  to  the  blood  vessels 
which  are  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhoids  or  piles. 

Hectic,  a  slow  habitual  fever,  with  sweats  and  emacia- 
tion. 

Hernia,  a  rupture.. 

Herpetic,  having  the  character  of  a  tetter. 

Hydragogue,  a  purge  which  produces  watery  stools. 

Hydrogen;  one  of  the  elements  of  water.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 
Hydrogen  gas  is  the  lightest  substance  known,  and  is  un- 
fitted for  respiration-  Animals  obliged  to  breathe  in  it, 
die  almost  instantly. 

Hydrocephalus,  dropsy  k^  the  head. 

Hypochondriasis ,  a  disease  generally  considered  more 
imaginary  than  real,  but  which,  in  truth,  is  owing  to  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  system.. 

Infusion,  the  liquid  procured  by  steeping  any  substance 
in  water  of  any  required  temperature,  without  boiling. 

Inguinal,  relating  to  the  groin. 

Icterus,  jaundice. 

Idiopathic,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  disease  which 
exists  independent  of  any  other  ;  opposed  to  symptom- 
atic disease,  which  is  dependent  on  another. 

Idiosyncrasy,  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  by  which 
one  person  is  affected  by  a  certain  agent,  which  would 
produce  no  effect  on  another. 

Ileum,  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestines. 

Integument,  the  skin,  nails,  etc. 


Inoculation,  the  insertion  of  a  poison  into  any  part  of 
the  body. 

Inspiration,  the  act  of  drawing  air  into  the  lungs. 

Inspissate^  to  render  thick  a  juice  or  fluid. 

Intercostal,  a  name  of  the  muscles  between  the  ribs. 

Intermittent,  disease  which  ceases  for  a  time  and  then 
returns,  as  agues,  etc. 

Irritability,  the  capacity  <of  being  moved  or  excited  in- 
to action. 

Jejunum,  the  second  portion  of  the  small  intestines 
joining  the  duodenum, — it  is  so  called  because  mostly 
found  empty. 

Lachrymal,  relating  to  tears. 

Lactation,  the  act  of  suckling. 

Lacteals,  vessels  which  arise  from  the  internal  coats 
of  the  small  intestines  and  absorb  the  chyle,  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  thoracic  duct  and  finally  converted  into, 
blood. 

Laxative,  a  gentle  purgative. 

Lesion,  a  wound  ;  the  injury  of  a  part. 

Leucorrhea,  the  whites,  generally  termed  fiuor  alius. 

Ligament,  a  strong,  elastic  membrane,  by  which  the 
joints  are  connected  together. 

Lithotomy,  a  surgical  operation  for  the  removal  of 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Lithontriptics,  substances  used  %  dissolving  stones  in 
the  kidneys  or  bladder.. 

Local,  confined  to  a  particular  part, 

Loins,  the  small  of  the  back. 

Lumbago,  rheumatism  in  the  loins. 

Lumbar  region,  a  term  applied  to  the  loins. 

Lymph,  a  fluid  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Lymphatics,  small  and  transparent  vessels  which  take 
up  substances  in  various  parts  of  the  body  and  carry  them 
to  the  blood.  They  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct,  as  do 
the  lacteals.  These  two  sets,  of  vessels  are  named  ac- 
cording to  the  fluids  they  contain,  and  constitute  what  is 
termed  the  absorbent  system.. 

Mania,  delirium,  madness. 

Materia  Medica,  that  branch  of  medical  science  which, 
treats  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  remedial  agents. 

Malaria,  poisonous  exhalations  from  marshes  and  pur 
trifying  substances. 

M em brane,  a  thin,  elastic  substance,  as  the  skin  and 
peritoneum. 

Metastasis,  the  translation  of  a  disease  from  one  part 
to  another. 

Menstruum,  the  name  given  to  any  liquid  into  which 
a  substance  is.  put  to  extract  its  virtues.  \V^ter,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  menstruum  of  all  salts,  vegetable  gums, 
and  animal  jellies.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  men- 
struum of  essential  oils  and  vegetable  resins. 

Miasm,  synonymous  yyith  malaria. 

Mprbia1,,  diseased. 

Morbific,  relating  to  disease. 

Mucilage,  a  fluid  of  a  thick,  ropy  consistence. 

Mucus,  one  of  the  fluids  of  the  body — it  is  of  a  glutin- 
ous  nature,  as.  the  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Muscles,  portions  of  flesh,  susceptible  of  contraction, 
and  relaxation. 

Narcotic,  a  medicine  which  impairs  nervous  sensibility 
and  thereby  procures  sleep. 

Nausea,  sickness  of  the  stomach. 

Nerves,  long  white  cords  which  have  their  origin  in, 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  are  distributed  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  the  nerves  which  render  us  sen- 
sible of  pain. 

Nervine,  that  which  quiets  nervous  irritation. 

Nephritic,  affections  of  the  kidneys. 

Neuralgia,  disease  of  tne  nerves. 

Nitrogen,  a  constituent  part  of  the  atmosphere-.  It  ia 
destructive  of  animal  life.  A  candle  immersed  in  it  i» 
immediately  extinguished. 

Nosology,  a  systematic  arrangement  of  diseases  in\$ 
classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species. 
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(Edema,  swelling  from  a  dropsical  collection  between 
the  skin  and  muscles. 

(Esophagus,  the  gullet,  or  tube  through  which  the 
food  passes  into  the  stomach. 

Olfactory,  relating  to  the  sense  of  smelling. 

Opthalmia,  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

Organic  affection,  a  disease  in  which  the  structure  of  a 
part  is  deranged. 

Ossijled,  changed  into  bone. 

Os  uteri,  mouth  o_f  the  womb, 

Oxygen,  the  great  supporter  [as  some  consider  it]  of  an- 
imal life.  It  forms  about  one  fifth  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  and  is  a  constituent  part  of  all  bodies  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  "Without  oxygen  there  cpuld 
be  no  combustion. 

Pallor,  paleness. 

Panr.reaa,  a  large  oblong  gland,  usually  termed  the 
sweetbread.  It  lies  across  the  spine  and  secretes  a  fluid 
almost  identical  with  the  saliva,  which  is  conveyed 
through  a  duct  into  the  duodenum  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  chyle. 

Pancreatic,  relating  to  the  pancreas. 

Paralysis,  palsy. 

Paroxysm,  a  term  applied  to  a  periodical  attack  of  a 
disease  which  lasts  a  certain  time  and  then  declines. 

Pathology,  the  doctrine  of  diseases. 

Pectoral,  relating  to  the  breast. 

Pericardium,  the  membranous  bag  which  surrounds 
the  heart. 

Peristaltic  motion,  the  worm- like  motion  by  which  the 
intestines  push  forwards  their  contents. 

Pharynx,  the  top  of  the  gullet. 

Pharmaceutic,  relating  to  the  compounding  of  medi- 
cines. 

Phlegmasia,  inflammation. 

Phlegmonous,  inflammatory. 

Physiology,  the  science  which  teaches  a  knowledge 
of  living  bodies. 

Plethoric,  fulness  of  blood.  v 

Pleura,  a  membrane  which  lines  the  internal  surface 
of  the  thorax  or  chest.  Inflammation  of  this  membrane 
is  termed  Pleurisy. 

Pleuritic,  of  the  character  of  pleurisy,  attended  with 
pain  in  the  side  of  the  chest. 

Post  mortem,  after  death. 

Prolapsus,  a  falling  down. 

Predisposition,  that  state  of  the  body  which  renders 
it  susceptible  of  any  particular  disease. 

Prima  via,  a  term  applied  to  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal tube. 

Proximate  cause,  that  which  immediately  precedes  an 
effect. 

Ptyalism,  salivation — an  increase  of  saliva  or  spittle. 

Pulmonary,  relating  to  the  lungs. 

Pungent,  sharp,  biting. 

Pus,  a  thick,  yellowish  fluid  produced  by  inflamma- 
tion, &c. 

Purulent,  having  the  appearance  or  qualities  of  pus. 

Pustules,  eruptions  on  the  skin  containing  pus. 

Pylorus,  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Pyrexia,  fever. 

Pyrosis,  water  brash — heart  bum. 

Quartan,  an  ague  which  returns  every  fourth  day. 
Quotidian,  an  ague  which  returns  daily. 

Refrigerant,  cooling. 

Respiration,  the  act  of  breathing. 

Retching,  straining  to  vomit. 

Rectum,  the  portion  of  the  large  intestines  which  ter- 
minates in  the  anus. 

Remittent,  ceasing  for  a  limited  time. 

Resolution,  the  dispersion  of  a  tumor  &c.  without  any 
discharge  of  matter. 

Rigor,  a  sudden  coldness  attended  by  shivering. 

Rubefacient,  external  applications  which  redden  the 
skin  without  producing  a  blister. 


Saliva,  spittle. 

Salivation,  an  inordinate  flow  of  saliva,  accompanied 
with  irritation  of  the  mouth  and  gums,  usually  produced 
by  mercury. 

Sanguineous,  relating  to  the  blood. 

Scirr/ms,  a  hardening  of  a  gland,  which  generally 
terminates  in  canker. 

Secretion,  that  which  is  derived  or  separated  from  the 
blood.  The  tears,  saliva,  bile,&c.  are  termed  secretions. 

Sedative,  that  which  diminishes  the  vital  energy. 

Sensor ium,  the  brain,  the  centre  of  feeling. 

Serum,  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood. 

Septic,  relating  to  putrefaction. 

Sialagogaes,  medicines  which  increase  the  flow  of 
saliva. 

Slough,  a  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  flesh- 

Spasms,  cramps,  convulsions. 

Sphacelus,  gangrene,  mortification. 

Spinal,  relating  to  the  back  bone. 

Spleen,  the  milt. 

Stertor,  load  and  difficult  breathing,  as  in  apoplexy. 

Sthenic,  a  term  used  by  Dr.  Brown  to  denote  an  ex- 
cess of  vigor. 

Stimulants,  medicines  which  excite  the  system  into 
increased  action. 

Strangury,  difficulty  of  voiding  urine,  attended  by  pain. 

Strumous,  scrofulous. 

Styptic,  that  which  stops  the  discharge  of  blood. 

Suppur<ition,  the  formation  of  pus  or  matter  in  in- 
flammations, tumors,  &c. 

Sudorific,  that  which  produces  perspiration — synony- 
mous with  diaphoretic. 

Sutures,  the  seams  which  unite  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

Symptomatic,  the  consequence  of  some  other  affection 

Syncope,  fainting. 

Synocha,  inflammatory  fever. 

Syphilis,  the  venereal  disease. 

Tepid,  moderately- warm. 

Tencemus,  a  painful  desire  to  go  to  stool. 

Tetanus,  the  locked  jaw. 

Tertian,  an  ague  which  returns  every  three  days. 

Therapeutic,  relating  to  the  employment  of  remedieq. 

Tliorax,  the  chest. 

Tissues,  the  textures  which  compose  the  different  or- 
gans. 

Tonics,  medicines  which  render  the  muscular  fibre 
more  dense  and  solid. 

Topical,  confined  to  a  particular  part. 

Tormina,  griping  pain. 

Trachea,  the  wind- pipe. 

Transpiration,  the  passage  of  useless  matter  from  the 
body,  either  through  the  pores  of  tiie  skin  or  from  the 
lungs.  Hence  we  pay  cutaneous  transpiration  and  puU 
monary  transpiration. 

Tubercles,  small,  hard  tumors,  generally  found  in  the 
lungs. 

Tumor,  a  swelling. 

Typhoid,  resembling  typhus  fever- — weak,  lo>v. 

Ulcer,  a  sore  which  discharges  pus  or  matter. 

Umbilical,  pertaining  to  the  navel. 

Ureters,  the  tubes  which  convey  the  urine  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Uterus,  the  womb. 

Vaccina,  cow-pox. 

Veins,  vessels  which  convey  the  blood  to  the  heart. 

Venous,  pertaining  to  the  veins. 

Ventricles,  the  two  cavities  of  the  heart  which  propel 
the  blood  into  the  arteries. 

Vertigo,  dizziness. 

Vesication,  blistering. 

Viscera,  a  term  by  which  is  comprehended  the  stom- 
ach, heart,  lungs,  and  other  internal  organs. 

Viscid,  glutinous,  sticky. 

Vis  medicatrix  natur<£,  the  healing  power  of  nature. 

Volatile,  easy  of  evaporation. 
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"  That  which  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  can  never  be  useful  in 
restoring  health." — Samuel  Thomson;. 


BOSTON,    MAY    1,  1838. 


DR.  FONERDEN,  OF  PHILADELPHEA. 

We  understand  that  this  gentleman  will  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  Thomsouian 
system,  at  Hartford  _.  about  the  10th  of  May  instant, 
It  is  expected  also,  that  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  delivery  of  lectures  in  this  city,  by  the  same 
gentleman,  immediately  after  the  close  of  his  engage- 
ment at  Hartford, — probably  about  the  15th  instant. 
Dr.  Fonerden  we  believe  to  be  second  to  none  in  his 
adherence  to  simple  and  thorough-going  Thomson- 
ism,  and  a  course  of  lectures  in  this  city,  or  in  any 
place,  by  so  able  an  advocate  of  our  doctrines,  will 
doubtless  pe  productive  of  very  great  good. 


Dr.  Draper  and  Dr.  Chapman. — Will  the  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Botanic  Sentinel  do  us  the  favor 
to  mention  that  the  Dr.  Chapman,  of  whose  alleged 
plagiarism  Dr.  Draper  complains  in  a  late  number 
of  that  paper,  is  not  the  Chapman  who  is  at  present 
"the  editor  of  the  Manual,"  and  who  is  not  aware  of 
ever  having  copied  from  Dr.  Draper  without  render- 
ing credit  ?  If  this  kindness  be  granted,  the  act  shall 
be  gratefully  remembered,  and  if  opportunity  offers, 
promptly  reciprocated.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
mention  of  this  fact  is  required  to  prevent  the  mis- 
apprehension likely  to  arise  in  consequence  of  simi- 
larity of  names ;  and  because  the  plagiarism  is  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Draper,  not  as  having  been  committed  by 
a  former  editor,  but  by  "the  editor  of  the  Manual." 


The  Boot  on  the  other  Leg. — It  is  stated  in  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Herald,  that  a  physician,  (a  'regular' 
of  course,  or  he  would  be  called  a  quack,)  of  the  name 
of  John  Mc Donald,  who  had  recently  settled  in  the 
town  of  Commerce,  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  wilfully  poisoning  John  Hobdey,  by  administering 
to  him  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury.  On  a  post 
mortem  examination,  pills  containing  this  deadly  poi- 
son with  other  ingredients,  were  found  in  the  stom- 
ach of  the  deceased,  and  the  jury  of  inquest  returned 
a  verdict  of  murder  against  Dr.  McDonald.  Exam- 
ination of  their  patients  after  death  may  one  day  be- 
come too  common  with  the  mineral  doctors,  to  suit 
their  convenience;  the  measure  which  they  have 
meted  to  others  may  hereafter  be  meted  to  them. 


Death  by  Steam  ! — The  Boston  Medical  and  Sur* 
gical  Journal,  two  weeks  since,  contains  for  a  won- 
der, an  account,  without  names  or  dates,  of  a  "  death 
ly  steam,"  said  to  have  happened  somewhere  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  The  publication  of  this  case  by  the 
|  mineral  organ  of  the  "druggists"  as  a  dreadful  thing, 
which  ought  not  to  have  occurred,  is  one  more  in- 
stance in  addition  to  those  already  existing,  that  the. 
faculty  think  too  well  of  the  Thomsouian  practice  to 
allow  any  body  to  die  within  its  reach.  This  case  is 
reported  by  some  deluded  person,  who  is  probably  a 
[tyro  in  the  mystical  art  of  poisoning  sick  folks  to  get 
^hem  well,  and  who  will  one  clay  take  his  snuff  over 
ihis  bloodless  victims  with  as  much  sang  froid  as  is 
characteristic  of  his  more  heartless  elders.  The  ed- 
itor of  the  Journal  endorses,  by  publishing,  this  state- 
ment, which  he  must  know  is  false  in  its  chief  par- 
ticulars, if  not  entirely  so.  As  the  story  goes,  one 
woman  administered  to  another,  (who  had  been  re- 
cently subjected  to  the  curse  of  "regular"  treatment 
in  child-bed,)  some  medicine,  said  to  be  Thomsouian, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  patient  and  her  friends.  The 
patient  died— of  course — or  the  case  would  never  have 
been  heard  of  by  the  organ  of  the  mineral  "party." 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  fourth  death  in  New  England 
within  the  period  of  seven  months,  said  to  have  oc- 
curred under  Thomsouian  treatment,  real  or  sup- 
posed,— and  the  anti-poison  "party"  probably  have 
as  many  patients  (though  they  do  not  keep  them  half 
jso  long)  as  the  poison  "party" — who,  by  their  Presto! 
would,  juggler  like,  make  us  believe  they  can  alter 
the  nature  of  things,  or  perform  impossibilities.  Af- 
ter the  woman  was  "a  lifeless  corpse,"  says  the  re- 
'port,  along  came  that  pest  the  "family  doctor,"  who 
'tried  "every  thing  in  his  power  to  restore  her  to  life."!!! 
jWe  copy  the  words  of  the  report  itself.  The  case, 
s.Tys  the  editor  in  Kis  introduction,  "needs  no  com- 
ment"! This  no  doubt  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  over 
the  affair.  But  trying  to  bring  to  life  a  lifeless  corpse 
in  the  19th  century,  is  an  act  worthy  only  of  the  med- 
ical faculty!  Copying  from  the  New  Bedford  fac- 
ulty, the  report  further  says — "  The  body  was  so  heat- 
ed that  the  hand  could  scarcely  be  borne  upon  it,  a 
few  moments  after  death."  This  is  a  lie.  Why  not 
go  the  whole,  Dr.  Smith,  and  swear  that  the  dead  body 
actually  set  the  bed  on  fre!  But  seriously — will  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
dare  to  maintain  that  it  is  possible  to  heat  the  body  to 
the  degree  stated  by  his  correspondent,  by  any  med- 
ical process  whatsoever?  He  will  net.  He  knoivs 
that  such  a  statement  can  only  be  founded  in  false- 
jhcod  or  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  animal  econo- 
my. And  we  have  no  doubt  the  whole  case,  if  it 
ever  occurred  at  all,  is  as  wickedly  misrepresented 
in  the  aggregate,  as  in  this  particular.  The  editor 
of  the  Journal  might  do  himself  more  credit  than  by 
filling  his  pages  with  such  ofF-sloughings  of  malicious 
ignorance  and  dishonesty, — but  he  could  hardly  do 
us  a  greater  service,  than  he  thus  unintentionally 
confers. 


Advice.— In  answer  to  T.  Smith,  of  Smithville, 
Ark.,  whose  case  is  of  25  years  standing,  we  can- only 
say  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  cannot  hope  for  relief  ex- 
cept by  the  most  rigid  perseverance  in  unmitigated 
Thomsouian  courses.  We  know  of  nothing  better. 
Your  lungs  must  be  regenerated  before  you  can  re- 
gain health  :  but  this  reproduction  .can  be  accom- 
plished by  perseverance,  as  already  said,  and  that  only. 


Death  by  the  Doctor! — We  copy  from  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser,  the  annexed : 

Pied — in  Btirnham,  Waldo  county,  Maine,  of  consumption  (?!),  the 
following  children  of  Mr.  Walter  Edmonds: 

November   5th,  1837,  Sarah,        aged  4  months. 
November    Sth,      "     Harriet  N.      "     8  years. 
January      16th,  1838,  Walter  jr.     "   15      " 
February    Uth,      "    -Esther,  "   18      " 

March        30ih,     "     Ezbon,  "  23     " 

April  8th,     «     Salona,  "6     " 
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PRESENT  STATE  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  work 
containing  "  Additional  Reports  on  the  effects  of  a 
Peculiar  Regimen,"  &c.  by  William  Lambe,  m.  d., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London. 
The  opinions  expressed  in  these  extracts  relative  to 
the  present  condition  of  medical  science  are  valuable, 
particularly  as  they  come  from  a  regularly  initiated 
member  of  the  profession.  As  to  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  doctor  arrives  from  what  is  stated  in  the 
extracts,  we  differ  from  him.  He  had  never  heard 
of  the  Thomsonian  practice,  and  he  supposed  it  im- 
possible to  improve  the  science,  or  to  make  it  what 
it  should  be — a  means  of  certain  relief  to  the  sick. 
Therefore,  he  recommends  that  people  should  so 
live  in  regard  to  eating  and  drinking,  as  (if  possible) 
to  entirely  escape  from  disease, — when  there  would, 
of  course,  be  no  necessity  for  the  employment  of  any 
medicine  whatever,  much  less  such  as  is  far  worse 
than  the  disease  which  it  is  intended  to  remedy.  In 
fact,  Dr.  Lambe,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
modern  fathers  of  what  is  termed  the  "Graham  sys- 
tem." We,  however,  do  not  believe  that  disease 
owes  its  existence,  either  altogether  or  chiefly,  in 
consequence  of  the  food  which  is  consumed,  though 
it  unquestionably  has  some  influence;  and  we  do 
know  that  the  medical  treatment  we  advocate  will 
speedily  eradicate  disease,  and  safely  also.  Conse- 
quently, we  cannot  adopt  his  deductions  to  the  full 
extent,  as  we  have  already  intimated.  But  if  his  de- 
ductions are  fallacious,  his  facts  are  not  the  less  im- 
portant,— and  here  are  a  few  of  them. 

"It  falls  not  within  the  scope  of  my  immediate 
purpose  to  examine  into  the  present  condition  of  the 
medical  art.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  general 
utility,  and  in  some  degree  of  its  absokite  necessity 
in  the  present  state  and  form  of  society.  lean  have 
no  wish,  therefore,  to  sink  it  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind-  But  having  made  this  avowal,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  on  no  subject  whatever  has  there  existed 
greater  fallacies  and  delusions,  than  in  the  estimates 
that  have  been  formed  of  the  efficacy  of  medicines, 
and  the  other  practices,  which  form  the  established 
routine  of  the  art.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  little  dif- 
ficulty to  trace  to  the  fountain-head  the  source  of 
these  erroneous  opinions.  But  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  the  irrefragable  proof  of  the  fact. 

"This  proof  may  be  readily  drawn  from  the  ever- 
varying  fashions,  which  predominate  in  the  admin- 
istration of  drugs.  It  is  an  observation  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, that '  medicine  is  a  science  more  professed  than 
4  labored,  and  yet  more  labored  than  advanced ;  the 

*  labor  having  been  in  my  judgement  rather  in  a  cir- 
cle than   in  progression,  for  I  find  much  iteration, 

*  but  small  addition.'  Though  this  remark  is  as  well 
founded  at  the  present  day,  as  when  it  was  made,  it 
may  be  suspected  to  be  occasioned  by  the  limits  of 
the  science,  and  not  by  any  deficiency,  in  its  pro- 
fessors, of  activity  or  the  spirit  of  research.  Twenty 
years  never  elapse  without  some  new  medicine  pr 
more  of  treatment  being  proposed  for  some  intracta- 
ble complaint :  great  cures  are  published  ;  great  ex- 
pectations raised  ;  the  new  methods  are  universally 
tried;  hope  is  followed  by  disappointment ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  they  are  abandoned 
and  forgotten.  In  my  own  days  there  have  been  the 
pneumatic  gases  ;  muriate  of  barytes  and  muriate  of 
lime  in  scrofula;  nitrous  acid  in  syphilis',  digitalis 


and  tobacco  in  dropsy;  digitalis  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. It  were  easy  to  enlarge  the  catalogue.  I 
know  not  whether  the  use  of  iron  in  cancer,  and  of 
the  alkalis  and  absorbents  in  scrofula,  be  as  yet  ex- 
tinct; but  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  their  fate^ 

"1  consider  it  not  as*i  reproach,  either  to  the  pro*? 
posers,  or  to  the  profession  at  huge, to  have  adopted, 
for  a  time,  methods  of  treatment,  which  have  proveel 
useless.  But  it  is  a  pertty  sure  index  of  the  general 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  medical 
practice.  This  eager  research  after  new  medicines 
is  an  acknowledgement,  that  something  more,  if 
more  be  possible,  ought  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  diseased  ;  it  betrays  a  restlessness  and  uneasiness  j 
a  consciousness,  that  much  of  the  established  prac? 
tice  is  either  useless  or  impotent ;  that  our  instru- 
ments are  not  what  we  wish  them  to  be,  and  what 
we  are  taught  in  our  schopls  to  expect  them  ;  and  it 
evinces  a  secret  wish, — a  very  laudable  and  benevo- 
lent wish,— that  new  and  more  successful  methods 
should  be  introduced,  or  great  improvements  should 
be  made  upon  the  old.  And  such,  I  am  persuaded, 
is  the  feeling  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  sick,  with  the  hope  to  be  of  real 
use  to  them  ;  with  the  view  to  exercise  their  pro-r 
fession  with  honor  to  themselves,  and  with  benefit^ 
t©  the  community. 

"It  is  evident  from  the  history  of  medicine,  that  "r$ 
has,  at  no  time,  been  established  upon  Jixed  and  ac- 
knowledged principles;  such  as,  being  founded  on 
just  experiments,  or  a  copious  induction  of  facts, 
command  the  assent  of  all  correct  reasoners.  This 
is  the  reason,  that  its  doctrines  have  ever  be/  n  a 
subject  of  contention  and  disputation.  When  the 
principles  of  a  science  rest  upon  firm  bases,  there 
can  be  no  sects  or  parties  among  those  who  cultivate 
it.  Occasional  error  may  have  crept  into  mathemat- 
ical science ;  but  there  are  no  sects  of  mathemati- 
cians. In  physic,  on  the  other  hand,  doctrines  have 
been  fluctuating  in  every  age ;  there  have  been  as 
many  sects  as  schools;  and  at  this  moment  there  are 
almost  as  many  opinions  as  practitioners. 

"Medicine  is  both  popular  and  scientific.  Popu-. 
lar  medicine  is  practised  in  a  certain  degree  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people ;  even  by  the  rudest  of  the 
vulgar.  Hence  it  becomes  contaminated  by  the  ei> 
rors,  prejudices,  and  superstitions  of  the  people ; 
which  must  extend,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
every  member  of  the  community.  Physicians  can 
boast  no  exemption  from  these  prejudices.  A  curi- 
ous example  of  their  extent  and  power  may  be  found 
in  a  well  known  and  popular  work — [Hawkesvvorth's 
Voyages,  v.  iii.  p.  19%  3  ed.  8vo.]     It  is  this: 

"  When,  in  the  year  1760,  the  King  of  Spain  de- 
termined, by  a  public  decree,  to  free  Madrid  from 
the  abominable  custom  of  throwing  the  ordure  out 
of  the  windows  into  the  streets,  it  was  ordered,  by  a 
proclamation,  that  the  proprietor  of  every  house 
should  build  a  proper  receptacle,  and  that  sinks, 
drains,  and  common  sewers  should  be  made  at  the 
public  expense.     l  Every  class?  proceeds  the  relator, 

*  devised  $ome  objection  against  it;  but  the  physicians 

*  bid  the  fairest  to  interest  the  King  in  the  preservation 
1  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  his  people :  for  they  remon- 
strated, that  if  the  filth  urns  not  thrown  into  the  streets 
'  as  usual,  a  fatal  sickness  would  probably  ensue,  be- 
'  cause  the  putrescent  particles  of  the  air,  which  such 
i filth  attracted,  would  then  be  imbibed  by  the  human 
<  body: 
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"The  doctrines  of  scientific  medicine  descend 
from  that  small  body  of  educated  men,  who  give 
themselves  up  to  it  as  a  profession  and  the  means 
of  a  livelihood.  With  these  men  it  is  a  branch  of 
philosophical  science,  and  it,  of  course,  becomes 
tinctured  with  the  current  philosophical  opinions. 
From  hence  it  has  been  deformed  by  absurdities, 
that  are  at  present  hardly  credible.  Even  so  late  as 
the  days  of  qui*  own  James  the  First,  we  find  the 
study  of  judicial  astrology  esteemed  necessary  to  a 
physician.  In  an  examination  of  a  noted  impostor 
by  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  we  find,  among 
other  questions  put  to  him,  with  the  answers  of  the 
pan,  the  following: 

'  Being  asked  in  Astrology  what  house  he  looketh  unto  to  know  n 
disease,  01  the  event  of  it:  and  how  the  Lord  Ascendant  should  stand 
thereto : 

'  He  answereth,  he  looks  for  the  sixth  house  ;  which  being  disproved, 
he  saith,  he  understands  nothing  therein  hut  what  he  hath  out  ufCxrfj- 
juan  ;  and  being  asked  what  hooks  he  hath  read  in  that  art,  lie  snittl  he 
hath  none  but  Caliman.' — [See  Goodall's  '  Royal  CoJIege  of  Physicians 
of  London,'  p.  400. 

"  Philosophy  was,  in  its  origin,  founded  more  upon 
speculation  than  upon  observation  and  experiment. 
And  as  the  first  reasoners  in  medicine  were  the  phi- 
losophers, the  principles  that  were  thought  to  regu^- 
late  the  universe,  were,  by  them,  transferred  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  body*  Hence  the  errors 
of  philosophy  were  engrafted  upon  physiology* 

"Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  separated  medicine 
from  philosophy.  This  can  mean  no  more  than  that 
he  was  the  first,  of  the  philosophers,  who  considered 
medicine  to  be  a  distinct  branch  of  science.  But  the 
principles,  which  he  adopted,  to  explain  the  canst  s 
and  symptoms  of  disease,  were  such  as  he  had  been 
taught,  and  found  to  be  prevalent  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy  in  his  time. 

"  These  principles  were  purely  hypothetical,  being, 
mostly,  gratuitous  assumptions  with  regard  to  the 
constituent  principles  of  the  animal  frame.  The  body 
was  thought  to  be  composed  of  four  humors;  blood, 
phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile;  health  was  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  the  perfect  mixture  of  these 
humors,  each  possessed  of  its  proper  qualities;  dis- 
ease took  place  when  the  due  proportions  were  dis- 
turbed, or  when  either  of  the  elementary  humors 
was  separated,  or  not  perfectly  mixed  with  the  com- 
mon mass. 

"From  this  first  rude  notion  of  the  analysis  of  the 
fluids  have  sprung  the  division  of  temperaments  into 
the  sanguineous,  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and  melan- 
cholic, which  is  received  at  this  day;  in  each  of 
which  that  humor  was  thought  to  l)e  predominant, 
from  which  it  receives  its  denomination. 

"  It  is  clear,  from  many  passages  of  the  Hippocratic 
writings,  that  Hippocrates  was  not  the  inventor  of 
these  doctrines,  but  that  they  were  the  current  opin- 
ions of  his  times ;  and  had  probably  existed  at  a  pe- 
riod anterior  to  that  of  any  of  the  records  of  medicine, 
which  have  reached  our  times.  However  hypothet- 
ical and  ill  founded  are  the  speculations  on  which 
these  doctrines  rest,  they  were  implicitly  received  by 
Boerhaave  and  his  followers-;  nor  is  their  influence 
wholly  extinguished  at  present. 

"It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  opinions,  which  have 
no  real  foundation  in  nature,  were  at  any  time  ad- 
mitted without  controversy.  We  find,  even  in  the 
writings  which  are  called  Hippocratic,  some  varia- 
tions from  this  fundamental  hypothesis ;  and  other 
theories,  which  are  wholly  distinct  from  it.  Many 
succeeding  teachers  rejected  it  entirely,  and  proposed 


other  sj-stems.  Asclepiades,  embraced  the  atomic 
philosophy,  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  Democri- 
tus  and  Epicurus:  he  ascribed  ihe  production  of 
disease  to  the  stopping  up  or  relaxation  of  the  ports. 
The  Methodists  thought,  that  diseases  were  not  pro- 
duced by  morbid  alterations  of  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
but  considered  tlnm  as  affections  of  the  solids.  They 
divided  diseases  therefore  into  three  orders  ;  seme 
they  considered  as  caused  by  laxity ;  others  as  the 
consequence  of  tension  ;  others,  again,  as  complicated 
— being  related  by  some  of  their  symptoms  to  etich 
of  the  other  orders.  Another  sect  denied,  that  dis- 
eases were  connected  with  the  sensible  qualities  of 
the  body.  They  asserted  that  there  was  a  subtle 
matter, an  aether,  attached  to,  and  pervading  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  that  diseases  were  affections  of  this  matter. 
This  sect  wns  that  of  the  Pnenmatists. 

"Opinions  so  discordant, as  it  showed  the  evidence 
in  behalf  of  each  to  be  unsatisfactory,  must  have  ex- 
cited, in  the  minds  of  many,  hesitation  and  discon- 
tent.. Accordingly,  there  has  ever  been  a  sect,  which 
has  maintained,  that,  in  medicine,  evident  causes 
were  the  only  proper  objects  of  enquiry;  that  the 
changes,  which  take  place  within  the  body,  are  most- 
ly incomprehensible,  and  the  study  of  th<  m  must  be 
therefore  superfluous;  and  that,  could  they  even  be 
discovered,  they  would  throw  no  light* on  the  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  The  question,  they  said,  is  not, 
what  makes  a  disease,  but  what  will  cure  it.  How 
digestion  is  performed,  is  of  no  moment;  but  what 
matter  is  most  easily  digestible,  is  of  the  greatest:  it 
matters  not  how  we  breathe ;  but  to  determine  the 
purest  air  is  of  the  first  consequence.  In  things  cf 
this  nature,  we  are  instructed,  not  bj"  abstruse  spec- 
ulations and  metaphysical  subtleties,  but  by  evident 
experience  only.  This  is  the  proper  guide  in  medi- 
cine, distinguishing  the  useful  from  the  noxious,  and 
applying  them  accordingly  to  practice.  Such  is  the 
general  reasoning  of  the  sect  of  Empirical  physicians; 
a  sect,  the  tenets  of  which,  though  disclaimed  in  the 
schools,  have  ever  found  numerous  adherents  among 
men  the  most  versed  in  practice  ;  and  which,  though 
not  openly  avowed,  are,  I  am  persuaded,  silently  as- 
sented to,  and  effectively  acted  upon,  by  the  great 
body  of  practitioners,  even  at  this  day. 

"This  short  notice  of  the  ancient  sects  demon- 
strates that,  at  the  origin  of  medicine,  the  causes  as- 
signed, as  immediately  operative  in  the  production 
of  disease,  were  not  deduced  from  experience,  but 
were  the  creation  of  the  imagination.  It  would  be 
an  unprofitable  task  to  examine,  whether  the  doc- 
trines of  modern  teachers  have  been  built  upon  a 
more  solid  foundation.  1  shall  therefore  wholly 
avoid  them.  Those,  to  whom  they  are  familiar,  will 
readily  perceive,  that  the  questions,  which  have  ex- 
ercised the  ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  systems,  in 
these  latter  days,  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  were 
discussed  and  disputed  upon  in  the  schools  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  that  our  modern  sects  are  little  more  than 
the  ancient,  revived  under  new  names.  Nor  will  it 
be  disputed,  that  no  theory,  which  has  been  proposed, 
has  had  more  than  an  ephemeral  reputation  ;  nor  has 
contributed,  hardly  in  the  most  remote  degree,  to  the 
only  rational  object  of  speculation, — the  improvement 
of  practice,  and  the  consequent  amelioration  of  social 
life" 


"  It  is  so  impossible  to  separate  the  useful  from  the 
trivial,  that  it  were  better  to  reject  it  all." — Lieutavd, 
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"DR.  BOTANICO  MEDICO," 

A  statement  is  published  in  the  Botani^o-Medical 
Recorder,  of  April  7,  in  contradiction  of  the  facts1 
heretofore  published  in  the  Manual,  relating  to  the! 
practice  of  one  of  the  "students"  of  Dr.  A.  Curtis, 

We  have  first  to  remark,  that  the  very  gentlemanly 
and  honest  Dr.  Curtis,  and  his  equally  gentlemanly 
pupil  {H.  F.  Johnson),  speak  of  our  mention  of  tin  so 
facts,  as  the  "falsehoods  of  the  Manual."  We  might 
feel  some  tribulation  in  consequence  of  this,  did  we 
suppose  that  either  of  these  persons  could  make  any 
just  claims  to  decency;  but  as  we  do  not  believe 
they  can  do  so — particularly  the  "lecturer  on  botany" 
— we  consider  their  abuse  matter  of  small  moment. 

At  the  first  mention  we  made  of  this  affair  (p.  60, 
v.  iii.)  although  we  had  the  evidence  of  four  or  five 
(or  more)  individuals  of  its  truth,  we  stated  only  that 
we  "had  heard"  certain  facts  in  relation  to  this  affair, 
which,  "if  true,  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  the 
public."  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  any 
positive  statements,  unless  positively  sure  of  their 
correctness  by  personal  investigation  ;  and  as,  at  the 
time  the  subject  was  first  alluded  to,  we  had  not  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Curtis, — as  we  meant 
in  no  event  whatever  to  do  him  the  least  injustice, — 
and  as  we  did  not  know  but  there  might  possibly  be 
some  slight  exaggeration,  we  were  more  than  ordi- 
narily cautious  against  making  the  charges  on  our 
own  responsibility.  So  that,  even  if  the  facts  were 
shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation,  it  would 
prove,  not  that  we  had  fabricated  them,  but  only  that 
we  had  been  misinformed. 

The  statement  published  in  the  Recorder  of  April 
7,  already  alluded  to,  against  the  certificate  of  Dr. 
William  Johnson,  is  that  ot'H.F.  Johnson,the  ver- 
itable "  Dr.  Botanico  Medico"  himself,  if  we  may 
credit  him.  This  statement  embraces  a  certificate 
of  John  Chamberlain,  who  was  the  patient ;  and  is 
dated  January  25, 1838, — soon  after  the  first  account 
was  published.  Curtis  has  the  subtlety  to  make  this 
statement  of  H.  F.  Johnson  follow  the  more  recent 
one  of  Dr.  Win.  Johnson,  instead  of  preceding  the 
latter,  as  it. should  have  done.  By  this  cunning  ma- 
noeuvre, the  worthy  doctor  apparently  falsifies  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Wm.  Johnson,  which  in  reality  he 
cannot  do.  We  speak  of  this  act,  as  it  exhibits  the 
trickery  so  characteristic  of  its  author. 

On  this  account,  the  inattentive  reader,  might  well 
enough,  perhaps,  conclude,  that  the  original  state- 
ment was  untrue.  And  we  confess  we  were  our- 
selves very  much  surprised  to  see  such  a  certificate 
from  the  patient.  That  the  "student"  would  deny 
the  truth  of  the  matter  (particularly  when  we  con- 
sider who  had  been  his  master)  was  of  course  to  have 
been  expected, — he  is  a  party  directly  interested,  and 
has  the  right  to  plead  not  guilty.  He  is  not  a  proper 
witness  in  the  case:  but  even  if  he  were,  the  matter 
resolves  itself  not  into  a  question  of  our  veracity,  as 
every  honorable  man  will  see  at  once, — but  it  does, 
without  doubt,  question  the  veracity  of  our  inform- 
ants. 

The  evidence,  however,  in  favor  of  their  veracity, 
and  against  that,  of  the  patient,  (if  the  statement  in 
the  Recorder  be  indeed  his  own,)  we  think,  prepon 
derates  very  largely.  And  the  remarks  of  H.  F. 
Johnson,  accompanying  the  patient's  certificate,  con- 
tain to  us  satisfactory  internal  evidence  that  there 
was  collusion  between  them — the  result  of  which 
was  the  patient's  denial  of  what  he  had  previously 


stated,  The  name  of  Dr.  Magoon  is  frequently  men-, 
tioned  by  H.  F.  Johnson,  and  while  talking  of  him, 
Mr.  J.  seems  to  think  that  he,  instead  of  the  editor 
of  the  Manual,  is  the  fabricator.  But  how  conies  H. 
F.  Johnson  to  allude  to  Dr.  Magoon  at  all?  We 
never  named  him  in  this  connection  before;  nor  did 
we  ever  have  a  moment's  conversation  with  him  in 
relation  to  this  case.  Johnson  could  only  have  ob- 
tained from  the  patient  the  knowledge  to  which  he 
pretends  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Ma* 
goon,  which,  in  connection  with  other  circumstances, 
clearly  evinces  the  fact  of  colhisioUt 

We  repeat,  we  never  had  any  conversation  with 
Dr,  Magoon  on  the  subject ;  we  saw  a  statement  of 
the  principal  facts  however,  under  his  own  hand,  as 
we  understood  they  had  been  entered  on  the  Infirm? 
ary  books,  from  the  patient's  own  mouth.  And  we 
think  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing,  that  the 
patient  did  state  the  facts  testified  to  by  Dr.  William 
Johnson,  on  page  159,  volume  iii,  of  the  Manual, 
Whether  those  statements  of  the  patient  were  alto- 
gether true,  we  pretend  not  to  say:  but  the  dilemma 
in  which  he  has  placed  himself  is  certainly  very  un- 
fortunate for  him, — for  we  have  the  testimony  not 
only  of  Drs,  Wm.  Johnson  and  Magoon,  but  that  of 
several  other  individuals  in  whose  veracity  we  place 
the  fullest  reliance,  that  such  were  his  statements. 

The  testimony  of  all  these  individuals  we  could 
procure  if  necessary — but  we  do  not  so  consider  it% 
If  the  patient  has  become  satisfied  with  the  "botanico 
medico"  treatment,  we  have  no  desire  to  interfere  i 
and  had  we  not  supposed  otherwise  never  would 
have  done  so.  Besides,  it  is  not  necessary  to  convict 
the  patient  even  of  tergiversation,  to  show  that  our 
own  veracity  is  not  so  much  implicated,  as  honest 
Curtis  would  fain  have  had  it,  if  he  could  show  the 
statement  to  have  been  essentially  incorrect. 


The  Chinese  Custom. — We  cut  the  paragraphs 
annexed  from  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  JVetp 
England  Spectator.  They  evince  that  the  march  of 
reason  and  reform  is  onward. 

"The  emperor  of  China,  conversing  with  some 
barbarians  on  the  customs  of  their  country,  inquired^ 
how  they  managed  when  they  were  sick.  They  told 
him,  they  sent  for  a  physician,  and  paid  him  accord-. 
ing  to  the  time  they  were  under  his  care.  He  laughed 
at  their  simplicity,  and  made  this  reply — I  employ  a 
physician  to  look  after  my  health,  and  pay  him  a 
handsome  salary  for  his  services,  but  while  I  am 
sick,  his  salary  stops;  and  I  am  never  sick  a  great 
while. 

"Now,  how  long  must  it  take  the  world  to  find 
out,  that  such  is  human  nature  in  all  circumstances, 
and  that  thus  we  must  deal  with  men,  if  we  meaii 
to  find  them  faithful  and  efficient?  How  long  must 
it  take  to  find  out  fully,  that,  dealing  with  men  in  a 
body,  there  is  no  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  their 
disinterested  benevolence?" 


Avarice,  Anxiety,  etc — "Th,us  much  I  may 
say  of  them,"  observes  the  younger  Democritus, 
"that  generally  they  crucify  the  soul  of  man,  at- 
tenuate our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither  them,  shrivel 
them  up  like  old  apples,  and  make  them  so  many 
anatomies.  Nothing  can  be  more  different  than 
the  heart-ache,  shrivelled  up  with  avarice  and 
anxiety;  and  the  pains  produced  by  heart-afjip 
from  the  reality  of  grief." 
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Comparative  effects  of  "Science"  and  Igno- 
rance.— The  remarkable  cases  which  follow,  were 
reported  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
vol.xviii.  p.  109,  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Hurd,  of  Oswego,  N.Y. 
They  present  an  instance  oC  what  is  termed  the  sci- 
entific practice,  and  another,  of  most  culpable  and 
even  brutal  ignorance.  But  if  our  readers  can  say 
to  which  of  the  practitioners  they  would  themselves 
choose  to  be  subject,  they  can  say  more  than  we  can 
do.     We  see  nothing  to  choose  between  the  two. 

In  relation  to  the  surgeon  who  performed  the  op- 
eration of  lithotomy,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  says: 
"Fearing  that  there  is  something  enigmatical  in  the 
report,  or  some  possible  mistake,  either  on  our  part 
In  reading  the  manuscript,  or  in  the  writer,  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  erasing  the  name  of  the  surgeon;" 
Why  is  it  more  likely  that  "some  possible  mistake" 
should  occur  ill  the  relation  of  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other?  There  is  none  at  alh  But  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  appears  to  feel  more  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  "taking  liberties"  to  favor  the  reputation  of 
members  of  its  "party"  than  to  expose  ignorance,  or 
"the  most  culpable"  malpractice,  in  all  cases.  The 
publication  of  the  name  of  the  surgeon,  we  should 
suppose,  would  have  been  the  most  certain  way  of 
becoming  assured,  whether  there  was,  or  was  not, 
"some  possible  mistake."  Would  the  charity  of  the 
Journal  thus  expand  itself  to  imagine  "some  possible 
mistake,"  in  cases  in  which  its  own  "party"  is  not 
concerned? But,  here  is  the  first  of  the  reports. 

"Operation  for  the  Stone,  on  a  Female. — This  case 
presents  a  novel  method  of  operating  on  the  female 
for  urinary  calculi.  '  I  say  novel,  for  lam  sure  neither 
common  sense  nor  the  darkened  ages  of  the  p.ofes- 
sion  would  ever  have  sanctioned  such  a  plan.  The 
patient,  a  widow,  about  35,  and  constitution  some- 
what impaired  by  a  disease  previously  contracted, 
found  herself  laboring  under  symptoms  of  urinary 
calculi.  Nothing  peculiar  was  exhibited  but  what  is 
consonant  with  said  malady.     In  July  last,  Dr 


was  called  to  operate  in  the  presence  of  myself  and 
Drs.  Mower  and  Baker.  The  patient  was  placed  as 
is  usual  for  the  operation.  An  excavated  piece  of 
wood  was  introduced  per  vaginam,  to  press  back  (as 
the  operator  suggested)  the  matrix,  to  avoid  wound- 
ing it,  and  supported  by  an  assistant*  The  grooved 
Staff  was  next  introduced,  and  the  beak  of  the  largest 
sized  gorget  applied  to  the  groove  almost  half  an  inch 
anterior  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  gorget 
was  then  firmly  carried  back  in  the  groove  near  four 
inches,  severing  the  urethra  and  about  three  and  a 
half  inches  of  the  bladder.  The  forceps  were  next 
introduced,  and  the  stone  grasped,  but  owing  to  its 
soft  consistence  it  was  crushed  and  a  Small  fragment 
Only  brought  away.  Then  with  the  thumb,  two  first 
fingers,  and  scoop,  the  remaining  part,  with  some 
coagula,  was  removed*  The  size  of  the  calculi  was 
about  that  of  a  hickory  nut.  The  patient  was  put.  to 
bed  apparently  comfortable.  The  operator  desired 
me  [Dr.  Hurd]  to  take  charge  of  her.  1  declined, 
knowing  full  well  ivhat  would  he  the  sequel,  and  wish- 
ing to  prevent  his  saddling  censure,  by  pleading  sub- 
sequent mal-treatment.  It  resulted  as  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  neither  the  urethra  nor  bladder  has  united, 
nor  ever  will,  but  will  leave  the  patient  to  linger  out 
a  "loathsome  existence"  (as  she  terms  it)  far  more 
intolerable  than  that  of  her  previous  malady.  I  have 
been  informed  that  this  is  his  usual  method  of  oper- 
ating, with  similar  results.     Now  I  would  ask,  in  the 


name  of  charity,  docs  not  the  dividing  of  the  urethra 
perfectly  destroy  all  chance  of  recovery  ?  Can  there 
be  a  can u la  or  any  other  apparatus  applied  and  re- 
tained, to  convey  the  urine  away,  obviating  its  infil- 
tration through  the  preternatural  opening?  Certainly 
not.  Then  the  consequences  must  be  obvious.  Is 
there  any  authority,  saying  nothing  about  common 
sensej  in  the  matter?  —  I  should  not  have  sketched 
this  case,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of  its  au- 
thor standing  before  the  public  as  one  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  lead  us  into  the  enlightened  paths  of 
science,  and  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity." 

So  much  for  the  scientific  case — the  other,  some- 
what incorrectly,  we  think,  is  classed  under  the 
head  of — 

"Ramping  Surgery! — This  is  a  case  that  fell  under 
my  observation  last  March,  where  attempts  at  ac- 
couchement were  made  by  a  miserable  tyro,  whose 
stupidity  was  only  commensurate  with  his  ignorance. 
It  was  in  his  own  family.  The  woman  was  of  mid- 
dle age,  good  constitution,  regularly  formed.  She 
was  taken  with  labor  for  the  fifth  time,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  several  hours  a  seat  was  prepared  on  ihe 
side  of  the  bed,  on  which  she  was  placed.  The 
husband  being  seated,  on  examination,  found  the 
right  hand  presenting.  He  made  forcible  extension 
on  this,  but  could  not  succeed.  The  pains  becoming 
insufferable,  he  noosed  a  piece  of  bed-cord  around 
the  wrist  of  the  child,  and  placing  his  foot  against 
the  bedstead  and  fundament  of  the  patient,  straight- 
ened back,  with  "might  and  main,"  till  the  arm  gave 
way,  letting  the  operator,  with  his  chair,  over  upon 
the  floor,  the  arm  flying  to  the  back  side  of  the  room. 
(What  a  figure  for  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  !)  This 
rather  dampened  his  zeal,  and  he  started  after  a  reg- 
ular accoucher;  but  just  as  the  latter  arrived,  nature 
had  expelled  the  foetus  without  aid,  by  producing  a 
spontaneous  evolution, and  giving  the  bead  a  natural 
position.  The  child  appeared  large  and  sprightly. 
The  father  was  directed  to  send  immediately  for  a 
surgeon,  and  see  what  was  to  be  done.  He  deferred 
eight  hours  (probably  in  hopes  that  death  would  aid 
in  cloaking  his  infamy),  at  which  time  he  called  on 
me.  I  found  the  arm  horribly  mutilated  ;  the  hu- 
merus had  given  way  one  inch  above  the  elbow 
joint ;  the  skin  at  the  shoulders,  the  muscles,  ten- 
dons, nerves,  and  bloodvessels,  yielded  at  their  weak- 
er points;  some  oozing  of  blood.  I  amputated  at  tie 
shoulder  joint,  drew  the  integuments  together,  which 
united  readily,  and  discharged  him  in  fourteen  days, 
well.  He  is  now  a  healthy  and  sprightly  child.  —  I 
mention  this  case,  as  well  to  exhibit  how  much  the 
foetus  will  suffer  in  utero  with  impunity,  and  what 
nature  will  do  in  accomplishing  her  purposes  with- 
out interference,  as  to  show  to  what  extremes  such 
ignorant  pretenders  will  go  in  carrying  out  their  pre- 
sumption. I  can  cheerfully  say  that  there  are  but 
very  few  parallel  cases  on  record,  where  there  is  so 
much  turpitude  of  heart  and  wanton  depravity  as 
was  exhibited  in  the  above  case." 

We  are  gratified  that  this  "miserable  tyro"  was  no 
Thomsonian.  He  practised  in  accordance  with  "reg- 
ular" examples  if  not  precepts,  though  perhaps  with 
less  discretion  than  if  he  bad  possessed  better  judge- 
ment, or  had  had  more  experience.  If  we  may  judge 
from  his  proceedings,  his  head  was  full  of  the  forceps 
and  the  filet — both  "regular"  instruments — his  hands 
answering  for  the  one  and  the  bed-cord  for  the  other. 
We  hope  the  man  will  learn  to  do  better  hereafter. 
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The  Botanic  Sentinel  of  April  12,  contains  the 
following  remarks  in  allusion  to  our  article  on  "Dr. 
Thomson's  rights  and  claims,"  p.  169.  We  copy 
these  remarks  because  they  accord  precisely  with 
our  own  feelings  on  the  points  here  brought  to  view, 
and  id  order  to  disclaim  any  intent  to  "reprehend  " 
the  abstaining  from  sUch  "  personal  bickerings'' as 
are  here  considered.  We  never  yet  have  knowingly 
participated  in  any  such,  and  hope  we  never  shall. 

"  We  are  pleased  to  discover  that  the  Thomsonian 
Manual  approbates  the  remarks  we  made  some  time 
since,  i  il  regard  to  the  rights  of  Dr.  Thomson,  in  apiece 
on  the  subject  of  State  conventions;  not  that  we  would 
allow  ourselves  to  descend  to  any  thing  low  or  mean  to 
court  the  favor  of  either  the  Manual  or  Dr.  Thomson,  to 
both  of  whom,  no  doubt,  a  course  of  that  kind  would 
prove  equally  disgusting.  But  we  always  feel  disposed 
to  render  unto  all  their  dues  :  and  we  conceive  true  hon- 
or dictates  the  recantation  of  an  error  when  convinced 
of  one  Notwithstanding  the  approbation  of  these  re- 
marks, however,  we  think  we  can  discern,  on  the  part 
of  the  Manual,  some  slight  insinuations  reprehensive  of 
our  views  concerning  the  indulgence  ef  "  personal  bick- 
erings."— By  "  personal  bickerings,"  the  Manual  will 
understand  us  to  mean  the  overflowing  of  spleen,  caUsed 
by  private  injury  and  fraud  practised  upon  ah  individual; 
and  not  as  implying  that  we  will  not  defend  the  system 
from  injuries  sustained  by  it  through  false  theory,  mal- 
practice, or  frauds  upon  the  public,  either  in  the  sale  of 
spurious  medicines  or  quack  nostrums.  Thus  if  an  agent 
of  Dr.  Thomson  should  squander  the  money  growing  out 
of  the  sale  of  medicines  consigned  to  him,  and  thereby 
defraud  Dr.  Thomson  of  his  just  and  rightful  property, 
we  do  not  conceive  it  obligatory  on  us  to  enter  the  are- 
na of  conflict  rtnd  espouse  the  cause  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
person  or  property.  We  have  already  declared  our  de- 
termination to  keep  aloof  from  such  strife,  and  we  shall 
adhere  to  this  determination. — But  whenever  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Thorrisbnian  system  shall  have  been  jeopard- 
ized by  the  meads  already  adverted  to,  the  friends  of 
Thomsonism  shall  find  in  us  a  faithful  Sentinel  ready 
to  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  and  then  to  take  our  place 
in  the  ranks  and  carry  battle  even  to  the  very  gate  of  the 
enemy.  They  will  see,  we  trust,  that  our  arm  is  not 
altogether  nerveless,  and  that  our  heart  fails  not,  when 
duty  calls  us  to  the  field. — Our  reasons  for  thus  sneaking 
will,  we  sincerely  hope,  be  properly  appreciated  by  our 
readers,  as  also  by  the  Manual." 


Botanico  Curtis  says — "They  say  we  have  gain- 
ed money  and  credit  by  advocating  Thomsbniah 
principles,  and  yet  that  we  neither  write  nor  teach 
Thomsonian  doctrines!  We  must  be  rather  an  odd 
fish."  Ha !  ha ! — pretty  good  joke — but,  as  usual,  the 
merry  doctor  stretches  the  truth  at  both  ends  to  get 
a  chance  to  poke  his  fun  !  "They  say"  that  he  only 
hypocritically  pretends  to  advocate  those  principles, 
but  does  so  in  reality  only  so  far  as  interest  induces 
him.  Perhaps,  therefore,  propriety  would  dictate 
that  we  should  substitute  for  "odd  fish"  the  more  fa- 
cetious term — "mongrel" — eh,  doctor?  q. 


Proprietorship  of  the  'Thomsonian  Recorder.' 
In  relation  to  this  subject,  Curtis  has  the  following 
hasty  paragraph,  which  seems  to  drop  frbm  his  fin- 
gers as  though  it  burnt  them.  It  is  all  that  he  has  to 
say  in  answer  to  the  statement  of -Hiram  Piatt — page 
159.  Who,  if  they  were  not  told,  would  know  to 
what  the  paragraph  related  ? 

"We  would  have  given  Dr.  Thomson  a  respectful  answer  to  his 
'question'  (not '  demand,'  as  the  Manual  has  it,)  had  we  not  known  that 
he  knew  the  state  of  the  case  as  well  as  we  did." 

This  after  all  the  braggardism  about  the  thing! 


The  Thomsonian  Spy — is  the  title  of  a  new  peri- 
odical;  the  first  number  we  have  just  received.  The 
work  is  published  monthly,  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  by 
Messrs.  E.  Edson  &  S.  Wilcox,  and  is  edited  in  a 
spirited  and  efficient  manner.  We  doubt  not  it  will 
do  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  honest  medical 
reformation,  and  in  this  belief  most  heartily  would 
commend  it  to  the  support  of  our  friends.  ]t  will  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  extract  from  one  of  his  articles, 
that  Dr.  Edson  has  no  sympathy  with  the  horde  of 
knavish  mongrels  who  are  at  the  present  moment 
gorging  themselves  upon  the  doubts  and  fears  of  the 
community.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  putting 
the  extract  under  the  head  of— 

Mongrel  Practitioners. — "We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  we  have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  lives  of  patients  have  been  sacrificed  by 
these  mushrooms  of  the  day,  who  have  palmed  them- 
selves upon  community  as  Thomsonian  physicians, 
but  who  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  ti  e 
system,  and  the  nature  of  medicine;  who  are  dab- 
bling in  every  kind  of  medicine  they  can  hear  of, 
(without  any  theory  to'  guide  them,)  to  the  imminent 
risk  of  the  lives  of  those  who  put  themselves  under 
their  care,  and  in  this  way  bring  disgrace  on  the 
Thomsonian  system  ;  for  the  blame  is  all  laid  on  the 
system; — the  practice  Of  the  ignoramus  is  pointed  at 
as  a  specimen  of  Thomsonism,  without  ever  inquir- 
ing whether  the  patient  was  treated  according  to  the 
true  Thomsonian  principle  or  not,  or  inquiring  into 
the  competency  of  the  practitioner.  We  have  a 
number  of  these  sheep  faced  gentry  in  our  ac- 
quaintance, vvho  may  expect  to  hear  from  us  occaJ 
sionally. — e.  e." 


To  preserve  Health. — There  is  sound  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  excellent  humor,  in  the  following 
observations.   They  are  copied  from  "Hood's  Own." 

Take  precious  care  of  your  precious  health.  Bui 
how,  as  the  housewives  say, to  make  it  keep  %  Why, 
then,  don't  cure  and  smoke  dry  it;  or  pickle  it  in 
everlasting  acids,  like  Germans.  Don't  bury  it  in  a 
potato-bin,  like  the  Irish.  Don't  preserve  it  in  spir- 
its, like  the  Barbadians.  Don't  salt  it  down,  like  the 
Newfoundlanders.  Don't  pack  it  in  ice,  like  Capt. 
Back.  Don't  parboil  it  in  hot  baths.  Don't  bottle  it; 
like  gooseberries.  Don't  pot  and  don't  hang  it.  A 
rope  is  a  bad  cordon  sanitaire.  Above  all,  don't  des-> 
pond  about  it.  Let  not  anxiety  "  have  thee  on  the 
hip."  Consider  your  health  your  best  friend,  and 
think  as  well  of  it,  in  spite  of  all  foibles,  as  yoh  can; 
— F6r  instance,  never  dream,  though  you  may  have 
a  clever  hack,  of  galloping  consumption,  or  indulge 
in  the  Meltonian  belief  that  you  are  going  the  pace. 
Never  fancy  every  time  you  cough,  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  coUgh-pot.  Hold  up,  as  the  shooter  says,  over 
the  heaviest  ground.  Despondency,  in  a  nice  case, 
is  the  over-weight  that  may  make  you  kick  the  beam 
and  the  bucket  at  once.  In  short,  as  with*  other 
cases,  never  meet  trouble  halfway,  but  let  him  have 
the  whole  walk  for  his  pains.;  though  it  should  be  a 
Scotch  mile  and  a  bittock.  I  have  even  known  him 
to  give  up  his  visit  in  sight  of  the  house.  Besides, 
the  best  fence  against  Care  is  a  "ha!  ha!"  wherefore, 
take  care  to  havevone  all  around  you  whenever  you 
can.  Let  your  "lungs  crow  like  chanticleer," and  as 
like  a  game  cock  as  possible.  It  expands  the  chest, 
enlarges  the  heart,  quickens  the  circulation,  and 
"  like  a  trumpet  makes  the  spirit  dance." 
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Stimulants. — Some  persons  unwittingly  confound 
the  "stimulus  of  spiritous  liquors  with  that  of  pep- 
per, spices,  &c.  *  Tliey  may  read  with  profit  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Reports  on  Regimen  by  Dr.1 
Lam  be  of  London.  None  will  object  that  Dr.  L.  is: 
an  approver  of  impure  stimuli — for  he  reprobates  the 
use  of  all  animal  food — even  milk — as  being  injuri- 
ously stimulant. 

"The  objections,  which  are  urged  against  the  use 
of  fermented  liquors,  do  not  seem  to  apply  to  spices. 
However  hot  and  fiery  these  are  in  the  mouth,  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  deleterious.  They  do  not  de- 
range the  brain,  nor  stupefy  the  nervous  system; 
they  do  not  even  appear  to  heat  the  body,  nor  greatly 
to  accelerate  the  pulse.  There  cannot  therefore  be 
any  objection  to  the  moderate  use  of  such  substances 
[as  food].  The  experience  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Bruce 
on  this  subject  are,  I  think,  worthy  of  attention — 
though  not  so  immediately  applicable  to  our  own 
climate  as  to  the  more  tropical  regions.  This  writer 
asks — 

" '  But  did  they  ever  feel  themselves  heated  by  ever 
so  great  a  quantity  of  black  pepper  ?  Spirits,  they 
think,  substituted  to  this,  answer  the  same  purpose. 
But  does  not  the  heat  of  your  skin,  the' violent  pain 
in  your  head,  while  the  spirits  are  filtering  through 
the  vessels  of  your  brains,  show  the  difference  ? 
When  did  any  ever  feel  like  sensation  from  black 
pepper,  or  any  pepper  eaten  to  excess  in  every  meal  ? 
— I  lay  it  down  then  as  a  positive  rule  of  healthy  that 
the  warmest  dishes  the.  natives  delight  in,  are  the 
most  wholesome  strangers  can  use  in  the  putrid  cli- 
mates of  Lower  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Senaar,  and  Egypt 
itself;  and  that  spirits,  and  all  fermented  liquors 
should  be  reirarded  as  poisons.' — Bruce's  Travels, 
vol.  iv.  p.  24£" 


Melancholy  Facts.— At  the  commencement  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  6th  ult.,  the 
degree  of  M.L).  (mineral  doctor)  was  conferred  on  157 
gentlemen.  103  medical  students  were  graduated  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  at  the 
close  of  the  late  term.  "  The  inexperienced  and  pre- 
sumptuous band  of  medical  tyros  let  loose  upon  the 
world,  (said  Jefferson,)  destroy  more  human  life  in 
one  year,  than  all  the  Robin  Hoods,  Cartouches,  and 
Macbeths  do  in  a  century."  How  many  victims  must 
be  sacrificed,  and  how  much  misery  must  be  caused, 
before  the  "  band  just  let  loose"  will  be  taught  the 
dreadful  nature  of  the  weapons  they  employ!  The 
mind  sickens  at  the  contemplation. 


Doctors  and  their  Medicines. — The  following 
paragraph  is  attributed  to  the  Boston  Post 

"The  greater  the  ability,  a'ge,  and  experience  of 
physicians,  the  less  medicine  they  give.  The  longer 
they  practice,  the  more  they  depend  on  the  restora- 
tive efforts  of  nature,  and  the  less  confidence  they 
have  in  the  specifics  of  art.  Therefore  do  not  think 
less  favorably  of  your  physician,  because  he  pre- 
scribes little,  Thousands  are  sent  to  their  graves  by 
the  very  medicine  ivhich  is  intended  to  cure  them" 

Should  there  not  then  be  a  reform  ? 


"If  the  employment  of  the  lancet  were  abolished 
altogether,  it  would  perhaps  save  annually  a  greater 
number  of  lives  than  in  any  one  year  the  sWord  has 
ever  destroyed." — [Dr.  Ring. 


Humbugs. — Humbugs  are  the  order  of  the  day — 
perpetual  motion — the  only  bugs  that  vegetate  in  the 
whiten  I  have  a  new  one,  and  wish  to  make  it  pub- 
lic. Its  history  was  published  last  summer.  He 
who  would  become  a  public  benefactor,  must  be- 
come a  vender  of  medicine;  no  other  avocation  is 
philanthropic.  Reader!  take  a  dose  of  the  follow- 
ing! The  nectar  humbuggia,  unrivalled  life-easerj 
invented  by  the  immortal  Rob  Galen  Noodlem,  of 
Humbug  Hollow,  Yatikeesia.  A  medicine,  in  the 
words  of  the  illustrious  discoverer,  which  has  com- 
pletely and  effectually  filled  the  great  vacuum  in 
human  belief,  so  that  there  is  now  no  chance  for  a 
future  experimenter,  this  being  the  only  medicine 
capable  of  being  made  from  the  three  kingdoms  of 
mind — gullibility,  credulity,  and  assurance — '■ 
thus  possessing  a  three-fold,  unconquerable,  never-fail- 
ing energy :  a  medicine  which  is  astonishing  all  hu- 
man nature  by  the  wonderful  relief  it  affords  in  cases 
of  superstition  :  a  medicine  which  has  rescued  many 
whom  humbugs  had  resigned  to  the  grasp  of  insa- 
tiable ignorance,  thereby  proving  itself  to  be  the 
"conquerer  of  humbugs,"  is  for  sale  by  John  Bar- 
nard Oaf,  Humbug  Branch,  sole  illustrious  viceger- 
ent of  the  truly  most  distinguished,  great-minded 
and  immortal  philosopher  and  experimenter,  Rob 
Galen  Noodlem,  whose  name  alone  will  cure,  when 
medicines  prove  inefficient.  Anon. 


A  fat  Patient. — Dr.  Moore  (author  of  Zeluco) 
used  to  say,  that  "at  least  two-thirds  of  a  physician's 
fees  were  for  imaginary  complaints."  Among  sev- 
eral instances  of  this  nature,  he  mentions  one  of  a 
clothier,  who,  after  long  drinking  the  Bath  waters, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  try  the  Bristol  hot  wells. 
Previous,  however,  to  his  setting  off,  he  requested 
the  physicians  to  favor  him  with  a  letter,  stating  his 
case  to  any  brother  Galen.  This  done,  the  patient 
got  into  a  chaise  and  started.  After  proceeding  about 
halfway,  he  felt  an  itch  to  pry  into  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  when  the  following  words  presented  them- 
selves:—  "  Dear  sir,  the  bearer  is  a  fat  Wiltshire 
clothier — make  the  most  of  him."  It  is  unnessary  to 
add,  that  his  cure  was  at  that  moment  effected,  as 
he  ordered  the  chaise  to  return,  and  immediately 
proceeded  home.  Anon.- 


Taking  a  Soda  Powder. — An  individual  who 
had  never  seen  the  process  of  mixing  a  soda  pow- 
der performed,  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to 
drink  soda  water;  A  box  of  powders  was  accord- 
ing obtained,  and  the  acid  dissolved  in  one  tum- 
bler and  the  soda  in  another,  as  per  directions. 
With  sundry  contortions  of  the  face,  the  acid  was 
turned  off3  and  then  the  soda  poured  into  his  stom- 
ach after  it;  The  acid  and  alkali  meeting  in  that 
confined  region,  and  finding  it  too  small  for  their 
lively  operation,  boiled  over,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  poor  fellow  thought  it  was  certainly  his  day 
of  doom  when  he  felt  the  pother  within  him,  and 
found  the  foam  spouting  from  his  rnotith  and  nose 
like  steam  from  a  safety  valve.  The  next  time  he 
took  a  soda  powder  he  was  like  the  Irishman  when 
he  caught  a  second  snake — "he  let  him  alone." — ■ 
[Baltimore  Visiter. 


Opinions,  like  oysters,  are  swallowed  whole  by 
the  mass  of  mankind.  Wise  men  chew  them 
well  before  they  are  engrossed. 
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THE   MURDER   OF  WASHINGTON! 

Observations  on  the  medical  treatment  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, during  his  last  illness ;  by  John  Reid,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  (England,) 
and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

In  reading  the  Official  Report  of  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  as  stated  in  the  newspapers,  &c., 
I  should  imagine  there  were  few  medical  persons 
who  did  not  feel  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  that  great  man  was  treated  by  his 
physicians,  during  his  last  and  fatal  indisposition. 

Some  time  in  the  night  of  the  13th  of  December, 
it  is  said,  the  General  was  seized  by  a  disease  called 
the  cynanche  trachealis  (croup). 

During  the  same  night  he  sent  for  a  bleeder,  who 
tcfok  from  him  12  or  14  ounces  of  blood. 

Next  morning  a  physician  was  sent  for,  who  ar- 
rived at  Mount  Vernon  at  11  o'clock  ;  when,  imagin- 
ing danger  in  the  case,  he  advised  the  calling  of  two 
consulting  physicians. 

In  the  interval,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  em- 
ploy, in  spite  of  the  12  ounces  that  had  already  been 
expended,  two  copious  bleedings.  Now;  when  we 
consider  that  these  are  called  copious,  and  the  other 
is  not  noticed  as  such,  and  all  the  indifference  with 
which  a  future  mort  copious  bleeding,  is  afterwards 
mentioned,  we  may  presume  that  each  of  these  was 
25  or  20  ounces  at  least. 

After  this,  "two  moderate  doses  of  calomel  were 
administered."  I  know  not  exactly,  what  an  Amer- 
ican moderate  dose  of  calomel  may  be ;  but  if  it  is 
fair  to  presume  it  be  in  proportion  to  the  bleedings, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  Was  at  least  very  consider- 
able. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  consulting  physician, 
it  was  agreed,  that,  as  there  were  no  signs  of  accu- 
mulation in  the  bronchial  vessels  of  the  lungs,  they 
should  try  another  bleeding. 

Now  this  appears  to  be  perfectly  inexplicable.  As 
there  were,  at  present,  no  signs  of  accumulation  in 
the  bronchial  vessels  of  the  lungs,  they  were  driven 
to  another  bleeding.  Hence  it  will  be  seen, that  this 
last  bleeding  was  to  produce  an  accumulation  in  the 
bronchial  vessels  of  the  lungs!  There  was  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  great  inflammation;  but  as 
there  was  as  yet  no  accumulation  in  the  lungs,  they 
were  determined  to  induce  that  also,  and  as  a  likely 
means  of  inducing  it,  had  recourse  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant effusion  of  blood.  This  is  not  an  unfair 
interpretation  of  their  words;  but  it  could  not  have 
been  their  real  meaning:  their  real  meaning,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover.  In  addition  to  all  their  pre- 
vious venesections,  thirty-two  ounces  are  now  drawn ! 
The  medical  reader  will  not  be  surprised,  to  find  that 
this  was  unattended  by  any  apparent  alleviation  of 
the  disease. 

In  the  next  place,  vapors  of  vinegar  and  water  are 
frequently  inhaled.  Two  doses  of  calomel  were  al- 
ready given^  but  this  is  not  deemed  sufficient;  ten 
grains  of  calomel  are  added  ;  nor  is  even  this  suffi- 
cient. Repeated  doses  of  emetic  tartar,  amounting 
iu  all  to  five  or  six  grains,  are  now  administered.  It 
is  said,  the  powers  of  life  now  seemed  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  the  disorder.  To  many,  it.  may  appear  that 
the  yielding  of  the  vital  principle,  in  these  ciroum- 
stances,  was  not  altogether  owing  to  the  force  of  the 
disorder. 

The  patient,  lying  in  this  feeble,  nearly  exhausted 


state,  is  to  be  still  further  tormented.  Blisters  were 
next  applied  to  his  extremities,  together  with  a  cata- 
plasm of  bran  and  vinegar  to  his  throat. 

It  is  observed  that  speaking,  which  was  painful 
from  the  beginning,  how  became  scarcely  practica- 
ble. When  we  reflect  upon  the  extreme  weakness, 
to  which  the  patient  must,  by  this  time,  have  been 
reduced,  and  that  he  bad  both  a  blister  and  a  cata- 
plasm of  bran  and  vinegar  to  his  throat,  can  we 
wonder  that  speaking  would  be  scarcely  practicable ! 
respiration  grew  more  and  more  contracted  and  im- 
perfect, until  after  11  o'clock  on  Saturday  night, 
when  he  expired  without  a  struggle. 

Think  of  a  man  being,  within  the  brief  space  of  a 
little  more  than  twelve  hours,  deprived  of  80  or  90 
ounces  of  blood  ;  afterwards  swallowing  two  mode- 
rate  American  doses  of  calomel,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  an  injection ;  then  ten  grains  of  calomel 
and  five  or  six  grains  of  emetic  tartar;  vapors  of  vin- 
egar and  water  frequently  inhaled  ;  blisters  applied 
to  his  extremities ;  a  cataplasm  of  bran  and  vinegar 
applied  to  his  throat,  upon  which  a  blister  had  al- 
ready been  fixed;  is  it  Surprising  that  when  thus" 
treated,  the  afflicted  General,  after  various  ineffectual 
struggles  for  utterance,  at  length  articulated  a  desire 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  die  without  interruption ! 

To  have  resisted  the  fatal  operation  of  such  her- 
culean remedies,  one  should  imagine,  that  this  ven- 
erable man  ought,  at  least,  to  have  retained  the  vigor 
of  his  earliest  youth. 


[It  will  not  be  considered  inappropriate,  in  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing,  to  republish  the  follow- 
ing testimony  of  William  Cobbetv,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  in  the  Manual,  p.  168,  vol.  ih 
—Ed.] 

"The'  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  this  man 
(Washington),  will  be  seen  clearly  explained  in  vol. 
xi.  That  the  lancet,  which  has  destroyed,  in  Amer- 
ica, many  more  than  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
yellow  fever,  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  no 
one  can  doubt." — [See  Porcupine's  works,  by  Cofo- 
bett,  vol.  xii.  p.  20. 


"Abominable  is  the  murdering  quack,  who  forever 
impatient  to  unsheath  his  blood-thirsty  lancet,  draws 
from  a  fever  patient  the  irreparable  balsam  of  life/ 
—[Dr.  Hunn. 


What  will  not  fashion  tolerate  ? 


U~T  Pure  Thomsonian  Medicines,  prepared  by  Doctor 
Samuel  Thomson  himself,  will  be  kept  constantly  for 
sale'r  at  wholesale  or  retail,  by  JONAS  W.  CHAPMAN; 
(Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.)  at  the  New  England 
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OGICAL   DEDUCTIONS   FROM   ANATOM- 
ICAL FACTS. 

BY  WILSON  THOMSON,  OF  OHIO. 


I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  too  presumptuous!, 
in  offering  for  public  consideration,  a  few  concise 
remarks  concerning  the  human  machine,  and  the 
operative  principles  that  sustain  the  phenomena  of 
animal  life. 

Were  1  about  to  enter  extensively  into  the  import- 
ant and  intricate  subject,  I  might  commence  with  a 
specious  development  of  the  mechanical  or  anatQin^ 
ical  structure  of  the  human  frame;  but  I  only  design 
a  concise  view  of  some  interesting  points,  for  useful 
illustrations  of  certain  principles  inherent  in  the  liv- 
ing body,  without  attempting  any  thing  like  a  vain 
parade  of  scientific  ingenuity. 

To  effect  the  object  1  have  in  view,  I  shall  only 
take  a  passing  glance  at  the  mechanic  or  organic 
structure  of  man's  body,  and  in  this  glance  shall  just 
take  notice  of  what  are  called  the  solids,  particularly 
the  bones,  muscles,  glands,  arteries  and  veins,  with 
the  nerves  and  the  pores. 

The  bones  by  their  shape,  size,  and  their  articula- 
tions at  the  joints,  the  nature  of  their  substance,  and 
particular  adaptation  to  the  end  designed,  give 
strength  to  the  whole  machine,  and  are  subservient 
to  aid  and  direct  the  motions  of  a  living  moving  body. 

The  muscles  inserted  into  the  bones  and  clothing 
or  enclosing  them,  connect  and  hold  the  frame  toT 
gether,  and  are  sufficiently  elastic  not  only  to  allow 
of,  but  greatly  to  facilitate  every  requisite  motion. 

The  glands  secrete  and  excrete  not  only  the  saliva, 
bile  and  urine,  that  are  accounted  excrcjnentitipus — 
but  other  glands  in  performing  their  functional  op- 
erations, supply  appropriate  fluids  tp  moisten  and 
lubricate  dependent  parts,  or  parts  dependent  on 
them  for  the  supply  of  such  necessary  moisture  and 
lubricity. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  of  a 
living  man,  conveys  a  stream  of  animation  along 
their  channels,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  vessels 
distribute  the  living  stream  io  the  remotest  extremi- 
ties of  our  frame.  % 

The  nerves  arc  the  organs  of  sensation.  They  are 
the  vehicle  of  communication  between  the  brain  and 
external  objects.  They  originate  in  the  cerebrum, 
and  their  sentient  extremities  coming  in  contact  with 
exterior  objects,  constitute  the  sensitive  state  or  con- 
dition cahed  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting  and 
smelling. 

The  cerebral  nerves  are  the  more  immediate  or-: 
gans  of  sensation,  and  anatomists  refer  us  to  the 
nerves  issuing  from  the  spinal  marrow,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  continuance  or  elongation  of  the  med- 
ullary substance  of  the  brain:  to  these  the  power  of 
motion  is  said  to  belong. 

The  nerves  appear  to  be  the  conductors  of  a  nerv- 
ous fluid,  or  kind  of  animal  electricity,  particularly 
the  cerebral,  and  in  this  way  originate  sensation,  and 
ultimately  thoughts  and  combinations  of  thoughts, 
volitions  ajid  reflections. 
vol.  ir — 2 


The  pores  of  the  skin  constitute  a  great  and  im- 
portant outlet,  of  superfluous  matter  :  they  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purgation  or  throwing  off 
offensive  humors  from  the  whole  body,  by  a  uni- 
versal stream  of  perspiration.  By  this  means  also 
the  skin  is  kept  soft  as  perspiration  proceeds  regu- 
larly in  a  healthy  state.  Through  these  channels 
about  five  eighths  of  what  Ave  eat  and  drink  is  dis- 
'  engaged  an$l  discharged  from  the  bod)'. 

From,  this  concise  sketch  of  the  subject,  we  ar- 
rive with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  to  the  following 
conclusions  i 

1.  We  discover  that  exercise  of  the  whole  body  is 
of  importance — to  bring  the  elastic  power  of  the 
muscles  into  action,  rouse  the  nervous  energy,  move 

j the  joints,  and  circulate  the  fluids. 

2.  We  discover  that  it  is  very  important  to  the  well 
[being  of  the  animal  system,  to  maintain  a  proper 

determination  to  the  surface,  to  promote  a  free  per- 
spiration through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  that  the  sys- 
tem may  not  become  loaded  and  oppressed  by  the 
retention  of  those  redundant  and  offensive  excre- 
mentitipus  impurities,  often  offensive  to  the  attend- 
ants, and  which  nature  says  shpuld  pass  off  that  way. 

3.  The  fact  becomes  obvious,  that  the  rational  way 
of  cleansing  the  system  of  these  deep-seated  and 
pernicious  impurities,  according  to  correct  patho- 
logical principles,  is,  by  the  pores  of  the  skip,  not  by 
drastic,  debilitating  purgatives,  or  cathartics  as  they 
are  called. 

4.  We  eve  drawn  incpntestably  to  the  conclusion, 
that  as  the  blood  contains  a  principle  of  vitality,  or  a 
certain  something,  call  it  what  you  will,  essential  j;p 
a  living  state  or  state  of  sensation,  volition,  and  vol- 
untary action,  this  principle  of  life,  or  principle  es- 
sential to  life,  circulating  in  and  with  the  blood, — 
itself  a  living,  moving  principle,  or  a  principle  im- 
parting power  to  move,  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  smell, 
live,  or  be  alive, — is  conveyed  in  the  vascular  chan- 
nels prepared  for  its  circulation,  to  every  part  of  the 
living  body  :  of  course,  every  thing  that  has  a  direct 
or  indirect  tendency  to  diminish  its  quantity,  or 
vitiate  and  weaken  its  quality,  or  impede  its  circula- 
tion, is  calculated  to  induce  disease. 

5.  We  infer  from  the  premises,  that  whenever  an 
impoverished  or  vitiated  state  or  condition  pf  the 
blood  exists,  the  nervous  energy,  or  force  of  the 
nervous  fluid  is  diminished,— or  rather,  perhaps  I 
might  say,  the  power  of  animal  electricity  is  defec- 
tive, the  nervous  system  becomes  relaxed,  or  con- 
tracted into  spasm,  and  niental  derangement  often 
supervenes, 

6.  From  these  deductions  as  here  presented,  we 
discover  that  we  may  bring  them  tp  a  focus,  in  one 
general  inference,  which  may  be  stated  thus: — As  to 
the  living,  sensible,  human  machine,  "the  blood  is 
the  life  thereof,"  a  vital  principle,  a  living  energy  or 
impulse  is  there, — therefore  if  the  blood  be  furnished 
to  the  system  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  a  salutary 
quality,  and  circulates  with  natural  facility  and  reg- 
ularity, the  power  of  life  is  strong;  but  every  un- 
natural or  improper  diminution  of  its  quantity,  and 
every  defect  or  impurity  in  the  quality  thereof,  or 
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whatever  impedes,  interrupts,  disturbs  or  deranges 
the  natural  and  regular  circulation  thereof,  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  death,  because  life,  or  the  vital  im- 
pulse is  thereby  reduced  in  force  or  energy,  the 
principle  of  life  becomes  disturbed  or  vitiated  at  its 
very  fountain,  the  living  power  is  partially  or  ineffi- 
ciently distributed. 

As  the  living  animal  body,  in  which  the  stream  of 
life  is  circulating,  is  invariably  endowed  with,  or 
possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  it  is  evident 
that  heat  must  be  essential  to  vitality.  It  always  ac- 
companies the  living  state,  either  as  a  cause  or  an 
effect — we  would  say,  as  a  cause,  for  where  there  is 
no  warmth  vitality  is  extinguished. 

From  what  has  been  suggested  above,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire,  upon  what  principle  the 
living  system  can  be  sustained  in  life  and  itswastings 
supplied.  When  its  energies  are  impaired,  how  shall 
restoration  be  effected?  How  is  life  supported? 
How  is  the  blood  furnished  or  supplied,  with,  or, 
what  means  can  keep  up,  the  vital  flame  in  the 
system?  It  is  constantly  diffusing  and  imparting 
warmth  and  action  to  sustain  the  living  state  of  the 
whole  machine,  thereby  wasting  its  energies  or 
power  to  sustain  vitality,  or  the  state  of  living  warmth, 
action,  sensation,  consciousness,  &c.  Where  the 
needed  supply  fails,  these  faculties,  or  living  powers, 
all  decline.  If  a  certain  requisite  degree  of  warmth 
be  not  supplied,  vitality  must  become  extinot,  or  in 
other  words,  death  ensues. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  that  that  the  blood 
is  constantly  forming  and  supplied  not  only  with  re- 
cruits of  its  wasting  quantity,  but  its  qualities  also, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  life  ;  and  is  furnished  by  the 
food,  both  liquid  and  solid,  that  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  which  passes  through  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, and  is  taken  up  by  the  lacteals.  A  nutritious 
distribution  ensues,  imparting  stimuli,  warmth  and 
motion  throughout  the  system.  These  in  connection 
with  the  air  inhaled  into  the  lungs  in  respiration,  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  and  the  effect  produced,  may 
measurably  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  life. 

I  conceive  the  process  of  digestion  to  be  an  all- 
important  desideratum  in  the  perpetuation  of  animal 
life  and  health.  Whenever  the  powers  of  digestion 
are  impaired  by  any  defect  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  food  supplied,  or  some  defect  occurs  in  the 
organs  themselves,  the  general  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem is  affected  as  a  natural  consequence.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  impaired  condition  of  our  digestive 
powers  will  be  the  measure  of  our  disease,  the  living 
fluid  will  become  vitiated,  weakened,  or  impaired, 
its  stimulating  and  warming  powers  will  become 
defective. 

On  similar  principles  whatever  poisonous  or  un- 
wholesome substance  is  taken  into  the  stomach, 
either  as  fodtl  or  medicine,  and  by  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion thrown  upon  the  system,  will  naturally  im- 
pair the  machinery,  introduce  a  general  derangement, 
and  disease  and  death  will  certainly  ensue,  unless 
the  pending  evil  is  discovered  in  due  season,  the 
cause  avoided  and  appropriate  remedies  applied. 

I  have  sometimes,  by  way  of  illustration,  compared 
the  body  to  a  distillery,  where  the  grain  ground  by 
the  teeth,  is  transferred  10  the  stomach  to  undergo 
the  peculiar  process  of  digestion.  This  process,  there 
commenced,  is  more  fully  completed  in  the  duode- 
num and  its  appendages,  where  the  work  of  sepa- 
rating the  spirit  from  the  alimentary  mass  is  per- 


formed. The  aqueous  or  watery  part  in  which  the 
vitalizing  spirit  swims,  is  separated  from  the  residuum 
or  solids;  and  the  lymphatic  meseraic  glands,  the 
lacteal  vessels  and  thoracic  duct,  are  thus  supplied 
with  that  milk-like  liquor,  called  chyle,  which  is 
found  in  these  vessels  shortly  after  eating. 

This  chyle,  is,  in  the  operation  of  digestion,  sepa-\ 
rated  from  the  chyme,  or  partially  digested  mass  of  * 
food  in  its  passage  from  the  stomach  to  the  small  in- 
testines, by  a  combination  of  the  gastric,  saliyatic, 
and  pancreatic  juices,  and  the  admixture  of  a  portion 
of  bile,  the  work  of  digestion  is  so  far  completed,  that 
nutrition  is  imparted  to  the  system.  The  chylaceous 
vessels  that  arise  along  the  small  intestines,  take  up 
and  convey  this  fluid  by  appropriate  organs,  for  re- 
plenishing the  blood  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  the 
regular  and  natural  exhaustion  is  thus  supplied,  and 
every  waste  restored. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  an  important  point,  and 
worthy  the  calm  and  deep  reflection  of  every  one 
wishing  to  be  correctly  informed  on  the  subject.  If 
by  any  means  the  powers  of  digestion  become  im- 
paired, what  is  the  natural  conclusion  ?  May  we  not 
then  conceive,  that  the  chyle,  on  the  quality  of  which 
our  nourishment  depends,  instead  of  being  properly 
prepared,  would  furnish  a  crude  supply,  or  be  pre- 
sented to  the  lacteals  in  a  condition  not  to  be  receiv- 
ed ?  Of  course  what  nature  designed  for  our  nour- 
ishment, would  pursue  a  different  channel,  and  pass 
off  in  this  crude,  imperfect,  morbid  state,  like  the 
rice-water  stools  attendant  on  the  epidemic  cholera. 
The  blood  in  such  cases  loses,  or  is  deprived  of  its 
wonted  supply,  its  stimuli,,  heat,  and  nourishment. 
Its  circulation  becomes  weak  and  languid,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  become  cold  and  shrivelled,  and 
the  coagulated  state  that  ensues  presents  a  purple 
hue  upon  the  surface,  the  muscles  contract  and  col- 
lapse with  spasmodic  confusion,  the  impoverished 
stream  of  life  gives  but  a  feeble  tone  to  the  vascular 
system,  recedes  from  its  wonted  excursions,  rolls 
back  upon  the  heart.  Its  action  becomes  feeble  by 
oppression,  the  pulsation  weak  or  imperceptible,  un- 
til the  "golden  bowl  is  broken  and  the  pitcher  dash- 
ed m  pieces  at  the  fountain,"  and  death  closes  the 
scene. 

I  have  made  an  allusion  to  the  cholera,  merely  for 
illustration  ;  not  that  I  would  be  understood  as  inti- 
mating that  what  is  called  the  cholera,  is  a  new,  pe- 
culiar, and  unprecedented  disease  ;  but,  because  it 
exhibits  the  phenomena  of  the  closing  scene  of  all 
cfisease,  whatever  form  it  wears,  beginning,  as  Ma- 
gendi  said,  "where  other  diseases  end,  viz.  in  death" 
— or,  I  would  say,  a  rapid  approximation  thereunto. 

All  other  forms  of  general  disease,  or  disease  af- 
fecting the  whole  system,  are  produced  by  the  same 
cause,  differing  only  in  some  local  circumstances,  or 
in  degrees  of  violence.  In  every  circumstance  and 
degree  of  disease,  some  peculiar  symptomatic  dif- 
ference or  variety  may  be  produced;  but  judging 
and  naming  disease,  by  a  multitude  of  different 
names,  after  some  predominant  symptom,  or  symp- 
toms, and  applying  or  administering  medicine  to  re- 
move some  peculiar  symptom,  and  not  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  cause,  the  removal  of  the  disease  and 
restoration  of  the  sick,  has  filled  the  shops  with  al- 
most innumerable  medicines;  books  with  a  multi- 
tude of  unintelligible  terms  for  the  symptomatic  va- 
riety, or  diversity  of  forms,  in  which  disease  afflicts 
mankind;  and  the  grave  with  innumerable  dead, 
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who  have  fallen  untimely  victims  to  learned  folly 
and  superstition. 

From  the  forming  $tate  of  an  incipient  dyspopsy, 
or  any  slight  morbid  affection,  and  a  collapsed  stale 
of  cholera,  there  is  a  Vast  disparity  in  appearance  ; 
but  the  cause  is  the  same  in  each,  differing  only  in 
degrees  and  incidental  circumstances;  these, like  the 
two  poles,  embrace  every  variety  of  degree  that  lies 
between  them. 

In  order  to  express  more  clearly  my  ideas,  how 
we  should  prevent  disease,  let  me  follow  up  the 
comparison  we  have  already  made.  Like  a  distiller 
of  spirits  keep  our  vessels  clean,  see  that  the  stomach 
acquire  no  foulness,  lest  it  communicate  a  taint  of 
impurity  to  the  blood,  the  vital  spirit;  use  only  sound 
materials,  wholesome  digestible  food,  that  will  yield 
good  nourishment. 

To  cure  disease,  let  us  cleanse  the  stomach,  with 
emetics;  stimulate  it  to  a  healthy  action,  supply  it 
with  wholesome  digestible  food.  In  this  way  fresh 
and  good  chyle  will  be  formed,  the  blood  will  be 
supplied  with  a  stimulating  spirit ;  action,  warmth, 
and  nourishment  will  be  the  consequence.  From  a 
healthy  state  or  condition  of  the  stomach,  the  organs 
of  digestion  all  acquire  a  healthy  action,  a  salutary 
chyle  is  formed,  and  all  the  nutriment  supplied  will 
partake  of  the  same  hcaithful  nature, 

Thus  circumstanced,  all  the  organic  functions  will 
proceed  harmoniously,  there  will  be  a  regular  deter- 
mination to  the  pores  of  the  skin,  of  all  that  ought  to 
pass  those  cutaneous  emunctories.  From  the  chyl- 
ous region  to  the  surface,  there  will  a  regular  trans*, 
fusion,  transmission  and  transmutation  ;  the  whole 
body  will  be  kept  clear  of  obstructions  and  impuri- 
ties, and  the  established  laws  of  nature  operate  un- 
impeded in  the  whole  process. 

What  nature  would  do,  if  it  was  able,  unimpeded, 
unembarrassed  iu  its  operations,  is  just  what  should 
be  attempted  by  the  use  of  medicine.  It  is  all  it  can 
do,  to  do  any  good.  If  the  powers  of  nature  be  de- 
bilitated and  embarrassed  by  any  cause,  and  the  vital 
functions  are  obstructed,  we  must  stimulate  the  sys- 
tem, rouse  the  living  fire,  excite  the  living  principle 
to  action,  and  propel  the  motions  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine. Thus  will  be  excited  a  more  vigorous  and 
effective  determination  to  the  surface — cleansing  the 
lurking,  lingering  impurities,  and  restoring  the  de- 
clining nature  to  its  wonted  health  and  vigor. 

In  effecting  these  important  objects,  sound  dis- 
cretion, aided  by  observation  and  experience,  should 
be  the  criteria  to  regulate  our  efforts.  An  excessive 
irrational  extravagance,  that  savors  of  violence  in  our 
efforts  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  cowardly,  timorous, 
heartless,  inefficient  treatment  on  the  other,  are  ex- 
tremes to  be  equally  avoided.  When  safe  and  well 
tried  medicines  are  used,  we  should  apply  our  rem- 
edies with  all  diligence  and  persevering  faithfulness, 
for  by  perseverance,  means  have  succeeded  when 
hope  had  almost  forsaken  us. 

When  injured  nature  is  too  much  weakened  and 
obstructed  in  its  operations,  to  execute  its  own  laws 
with  required  effect,  we  should  promptly  and  per- 
severingly  afford  her  the  needful  assistance.  In  ef- 
fecting these  important  objects,  let  us  not  forget,  that 
the  stomach  is  the  great  centre  of  sympathetic  asso- 
ciations, whether  healthy  or  morbid,  throughout  the 
whole  body.  In  sickness,  to  establish  the  digestive 
powers,  and  give  them  victory,  is  a  starting  point, 
jn  this  way,  we  may  stimulate  and   impel  into  the 


whole  system  into  salutary  action — remove  disease, 
restore  health,  and  triumph  over  ignorance  and  op- 
position,, that  we  may  meet  with,. often  more  formid- 
able than  the  disease  we  have  to  encounter.  To 
manage  disease  when  it  appears  in  a  formidable 
shape,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  manage  the  refracto- 
ry spirit  of  prejudice,  will  require  our  utmost  skill. 
The  apostle's  direction  in  another  case,  applies  well 
lie re,^— "  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in 
due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not."  / 

THE  TWO  DOCTORS. 

A     SCENE      FROM     R  E  A  L     LIFE. 

The  Mineral  Faculty  are  every  where  opposed  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  Botanic  practitioners.  This  forms 
a  wide  arena  for  controversy.  If  an  individual  makes 
the  least  pretension  to  any  kind  or  degree  of  medical 
knowledge,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Regular 
Calomel  Faculty,  they  will  endeavor  to  travel  over 
him  rougiily — 

"Willi  pig  and  horse,  in  Doctor  styte, 

"And  strut,  and  blow,  and  murder  with  a  smile. "" 

Though  destitute  of  any  definite,  fixed,  or  regular 
theory  to  govern  their  practice,  and  involved  in  ever- 
lasting and  irreconcilable  controversy  among  them*- 
selves,  they  make  common  cause  against  lobelia  and 
cayenne.  Like  Pilate  and  Csesar,  they  will  become 
friends  to  break  down  botanical  competition. 

In  every  thing  else,  they  disagree  among  them- 
selves. The  medical  kingdom,  as  it  exists  among 
the  faculty,  is  overwhelmed  with  divisions,  portent** 
ous  of  its  dissolution. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  two  among  the  Regular 
doctors  can  agree  upon  the  mode  of  treatment  for  a 
patient  when  called  in  consultation.  They  will  both 
want  the  patient,  and  both  have  their  hungry  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  recompense  of  reward.  He  who  can 
make  sure  calculation  upon  having  the  vantage 
ground,  on  account  of  some  certain  combination  of 
incidents,  will  resolutely  push  himself  ahead,  and 
come  off  triumphant. 


Doctor  First  was  a  gentleman  of  respectable  ac- 
quirements among  the  Regular  Order  of  Physicians. 
He  was  engaged  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Sickly,  who 
had  been  suddenly  attacked  with  srek  stomach,  ac- 
companied with  laxity  and  pain  in  his  bowels,  ex- 
treme weakness,  giddiness  and  vomiting.  On  his 
arrival  he  gave  him  a  dose  of  Calomel,  and  in  two 
hours  a  dose  of  opium. 

Some  persons  present,  having  a  partiality  for  Dr. 
Second,  he  was  strongly  recommended,  especially 
by  a  maiden  lady  of  thirty-eight,  who  esteemed  him 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  woman  doctors  in  all 
the  country.  She  had  not  a  doubt  but  that  he,  should 
he  be  called  in,  could  overcome,  without  ceremony, 
all  difficulties,  and  administer  prompt  relief  to  suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Dr.  Second  was  accordingly  sent  for  post  haste. 
In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  First  was  modestly  engaged 
with  several  patients  in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Sec- 
ond arrived.  Whip,  hat,  and  gloves  disposed  of  ap- 
propriately, he  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room, 
summoning  the  genii  of  medical  dignity  to  his  aid, 
wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  consequen- 
tialuess  beyond  the  ken  of  vulgar  apprehension,  uu- 
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til  he  was  called  down  from  his  tremendous  eleva- 
tion, to  notice  earthly  tilings,  by  the  groans  and  agony 
of  the  patient,  and  the  importunity  of  his  friends. 

Turning  abruptly  towards  the  sufferer,  he  seized 
him  by  the  wrist,  made  a  few  enquiries,  some  of 
which  were  quite  irrelevant,  and  gave  a  pompons 
and  loquacious  lecture  on  the  disease*.  Then  tipping 
the  wink  to  Miss  Loveall,  they  stepped  a  little  aside 
from  the  company  and  commenced  a  tete-a-tete  con- 
fabulation, but  fraught  with  deep  design. 

Dr.  Second. — I  am  obliged  to  consider  this  a  very 
bad  case.  J  have  much  confidence  in  your  well- 
tried  friendship.  Jle  is  in  a  very  bad  way!  Your 
acquaintance  and  influence,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, may  be  of  much  service.  He  is  extremely 
dangerous  !  He  will  not  live  many  days  unless  there 
be  a  change  made  in  the  treatment.  This  is  all- 
important.  You  understand  me  madam  !  [speaking 
low.]  Heavens  I  Dr.  First  has  this  moment  rode 
up!  [Several  approach  them  listening.]  As  I  was 
saying,  I  do  not  approve  the  treatment, — that  is  the 
plain,  honest,  matter  of  fact. 

Miss  Loveall.— -[Several  listening  eagerly.] — Indeed 
doctor,  I  really  think  you  must  understand  this  man's 
case.  I  have  known  of  your  giving  relief  to  many 
that  were  just  as  bad  and  a  great  deal  worse  than 
this  man.  [Speaking  a  little  louder  and  placing  her* 
self  in  a  position  to  be  moving] — If  it  was  my  own 
case,  I  should  know  what  to  do ;  1  should  certainly 
eome  immediately  under  your  superior  management 
and  skill.    , 

Dr.  Second. — I  pay  the  most  profound  respect  to 
the  experience  and  judgment  of  those  friendly  ladies. 
You  are  all  sensible  of  my  medical  standing.  I  an: 
ticipated  your  good  opinion  and  preference.  You 
ladies  all  believe  that  I  can  effect  a  cure,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  greatly  mitigate  the  pains,  and  render  him 
some  temporary  service.  1  can  render  him  special 
service,  provided,  as  a  prologue  to  the  whole  busi- 
ness, Dr.  First  be  dismissed  from  any  further  at- 
tendance in  the  case. 

Nurse* — Indeed,  Dr.  Second,  we  are  constrained 
to  put  some  confidence  in  your  superior  knowledge 
and  skill.  Miss  Loveall  has  spoken  of  your  talents 
in  the  highest  strains  of  commendation,  and  we  re- 
ally should  b©  pleased  to  hear  your  impartial  opinion 
of  Dr.  First — that  is,  do  yon  consider  him  a  man  of 
skill  that  can  be  depended  on  ?  ' 

Dr.  Second. — I  suppose  you  must  have  overheard 
my  remark,  that  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment 
in  this  case!  I  think,  as  I  was  saying,  I  can  be  of 
material  service  to  the  patient,  provided  you  will  be 
pleased  to  dismiss  Dr.  First.  I  make  no  disrespect- 
ful insinuations.  I  wish  to  act  honorably,  you  know. 
We  do  not  practice  alike,  and  therefore  could  never 
agree.  He  would  pursue  a  course  diametrically  op- 
posite to  what  would  be  with  me  a  sine  qua  non.  I 
do  not  wish  to  engage  in  any  dispute  or  quarrel  with  j 
liim.  But  in  this  case  I  must  question  his  abilities. 
You  see  it  is  with  me  as  with  the  family  ;  had  they 
all  been  satisfied,  I  should  not  have  been  consulted. 

Nurse. — Well,  doctor,  we  all  feel  much  concerned 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  sick  man,  and  we 
wish  you  to  be  plain  and  candid  in  all  you  say  and 
do  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Second, — To  be  candid,  then,  I  have  never  said 
that  Dr.  First  was  not  much  of  a  gentleman.  He 
may  be  possessed  of  superior  talents  for  aught  that  I 
Would  insinuate  to  the  contrary,  but  in  giving  calo- 


mel and  opium 


Indeed,  ladies,  upon   honor,  I 


profess  to  be  master  of  a  disorder  like  this:  but' 
you  know the  fact  is,  I  do  not  wish  to  he  a  pre- 
ceptor to  teach  him,  unless  he  would  consent  to  pay 

me  for  my  lecture you  understand  me,  ladies! 

He  could  not  expect  me  to  commit  myself,  and  wrong 
my  own  interest,  and  besides,  it  would  not  be  con- 
genial with  my  own  feelings.  You  can  just  inform 
Dr.  First,  that   you    I^ave  employed  me,  presuming, 

from    my  superior  advantages and  a' that 

Ah!  you  well  know  how  to  state  the  case — 

[Turning  to  Miss  Loveall,] — You  know  yourself,  you 
would  not  wish  the  attendance  of  more  than  one 
physician — at  a  time  I 

Miss  L&veall. — Right,  doctor,  right.  If  I  was  sat- 
isfied with  his  talents  and  attention,  one  at  a  time, 
would  be  my  choice. 


After  a  little  contrivance  to  adjust,  the  difficulty, 
Dr.  First  being  dismissed,  Dr.  Second  began  to  fum- 
ble over  his  pockets,  and  took  out  his  little  pills  and 
powders — looked  wise — and  was  preparing  to  make 
his  address  in  his  best  style,  when  the  nurse  began 
to  interrogate  him  thus: 

Nurse. — What  kind  of  pills  are  these,  doctor,  in 
this  paper? 

Dr.  & — These  pillnlae  are  the  Pillulse  Opii  of  the 
American  Fharmacopeeia — the  PillukeOpiatae  of  the 
Edinburgh — sometimes  denominated  Pillulee  The-* 
haiea?. 

Nurse.— Doctor,  allow  me  to  inquire  what  kind 
of  powders  are  these  ? 

Dr.  & — This,  madam,  is  Submurias  Hydrargri 
Sublimatum,  sive  Calomelas. 

Nurse. — Indeed,  doctor,  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
this  half  dozen  of  pills  look,  taste  and  smell  exactly 
like  opium  for  all  the  world  ;  and  this  calomelas — t 
do  believe  it  is  Calomel.  Why,  sir,  this  precisely  the 
way  Dr.  First  was  treating  this  man. 

Di\  S. — Ah  !  madam, let  me  make  you  acquainted 
with  an  important  fact,  that  will  serve  as  a  corrector 
of  your  judgment.  1  profess  to  have  some  skill  in 
the  management  of  these  fevers.  Dr.  First  goes  on 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  giving  calomel  and  opium. 
No  wonder  he  is  so  unsuccessful,  and  all  his  patients 
die  !  My  scheme  of  practice  is  more  modern.  It  is 
quite  an  improvement  upon  the  antiquated  plans  of 
Dr.  First. 

Nurse. — I  know,  doctor,  you  are  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  skill,  and  I  really  wish  to  understand 
this  matter  a  little  better;  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
explain  yourself  so  that  I  can  comprehend  your 
views  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  S.. — Indeed,  madam,  this  plan  of  giving  calo- 
mel and  opium,,  is  an  old-fashioned  Way  of  doing  the 
business.  Calomel  is  the  Samson,  and  Opium  the 
Hercules  of  medicine.  Samson,  you  know,  though 
a  man,  and  a  great  man,  was  but  a  man  :  but  Her-i 
cules  was  a  god,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and,  among  the 
scientific,  should  always  have  the  preference.  My 
rule  is  to  give  opium  and  calomel.  This,  madam,  is 
a  modern  improvement.  If  the  patient  will  take  my 
directions,  he  will  do  very  well.  I  wish  to  have  an 
exclusive  management  of  the  case  myself,  without 
any  interference  of  Dr.  First,  with  his  calomel  and 
opium. 

Nurse. — Indeed,  doctor,  we  all  know  you  are  a 
learned  man,  and  have  been  to  college,  and  seen  and 
heard  all  about  them  lectures,  or  we  never  shoujd 
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have  thought  of  sending  for  you.  But  truly,  doctor, 
}'ou  seem  to  make  a  distinction  where  there  is  but 
little  difference*  When  I  prepare  supper  for  my 
children,  one  will  cry — mamma,  I  want  mush  and 
milk, — little  Sally  always  cries  milk,  muslt,  mamma. 
With  me,  it  always  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Dr.  S. — I  perceive,  madam,  you  have  never  studi- 
ed medicine.  Here  is  what  I  have  prepared  for  the 
patient,  secundum  artem-. 

Nurse. — Well,  doctor,  how  must  this  be  given? 

Dr.  &— My  direction  is,  that  this  medicine  he  ad- 
ministered pro  re  naia,  atatis  et  sjpntomaiunu 

Nurse. — Indeed,  doctor,  you  will  please  to  excuse 
me.  As  you  say,  I  never  studied  medicine.  T  hear 
every  thing  you  say,  but  I  must  confess  I  do  not  un^ 
derstand  a  word ! 

Dr.  &— Well,  madam!  we  who  have  the  'Supreme 
honor  to  be  acquainted  with  the  dignified  technicali- 
ties of  our  Medical  Universities,  can  sometimes  enjoy 
the  superlative  felicity  of  condescending  to  accom- 
modate our  explanations  of  learned  mysteries  to  the 
intellectual  imbeciles  of  the  ordinary  circles  of  com- 
mon life.  Let  me  tell  you  then,  explicitly  and  intel- 
ligibly, that  this  Hercules  and  this  Samson  must  be 
regularly  administered  according  to  reason,  age  and 
symptoms. 

Nurse.— Excuse  my  ignorance,  doctor — I  am  will- 
ing to  learn,  but  when  and  how  must  these  medicines 
be  given  ?( 

Dr.  S. — Well,  madam,  here  is  a  pill  and  here  is  a 
powder;  they  make  one  dose,  which  you  will  give 
him,  et  repctatur  post  horas  duas  nisi  alvus  ,prius  re- 
spondeat. 

Nurse. — Doctor !  doctor  1  doctor !  Have  mercy  on 
me!  If  such  a  learned  man  can  inform  me  how 
his  medicine  is  to  he  given,  I  will  really  endeavor  to 
giVe  it  the  best  way  I  can — time  is  precious — some- 
thing, we  know,  must  be  clone  immediately.  Do  be 
plain,  and  try  to  save  this  poor  sick  man.  If  opium 
and  calomel  can  do  more  for  him  than  calomel  and 
opium,  it  is  high  time  we  should  make  the  experi- 
ment. 

Dr.  S. — Well,  madam,  as  I  was  saying,  give  him 
these  for  a  dose,  and  repeat  after  two  hours,  unless 
the  bowels  be  sufficiently  acted  u{>on  by  the  former, 
as  1  told  you  before:  I  am  weary  of  being  so  minute 
with  my  directions. 

Nurse. — 1  hope  I  understand  you  now,  doctor.  I 
shall  give  every  attention  to  him  in  my  power;  but 
if  the  medicine  evidently  injures  him? 

Dr.  S. — Well,  madam,  I  want  you  to  do  your  best. 
I  have  been  remarkably  successful— -not  more  than 
five  out  of  six  common -cases  of  scarlet  fever  have 
proved  fatal  under  my  care ;  and  those  that  have  re- 
covered, have  scarcely  taken  any  medicine  at  all — 
such  is  its  amazing  efficacy.  Of  cholera  patieuts,  full 
one  in  twenty  lived,  within  — —  what  I  consider  the 
bounds  of  my  practice!  though  T  did  not  venture  to 
visit  many  of  them,  they  died  so  rapidly!  I  did  not 
like  to  introduce  it  into  my  family!  If  those  poor 
patients  that  have  died,  had  taken  opium  and  calomel 
enough,  the  cholera  never  would  have  killed  them ! 

Nurse. — No,  doctor,  I  think  you  must  be  right. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  opium  and  calomel  that  has 
been  so  lavishly  used  with  these  cholera  patients, 
have  destroyed  hundreds  that  would  have  recovered 
had  they  let  such  poisons  alone  altogether.  It  is  very 
certain  this  man  has  the  cholera — he  was  severely 
puked  and  purged — and  we  think  it  is  a  state  of  col 


lapse,  as  the  doctors  call  it,  that  is  the  matter  with 
him  now. 


be 


Dr.  S. — Where's  my  horse  ?  I  must  be  going 
If  my  wife  knew  that  L  had  been  in  a  cholera  neigh- 
borhood, she  would  not  suffer  me  to  return  !  This 
is  not  very  polite  treatment!  You  ought  to  have 
mentioned  this  circumstance  before  !  I  must  be  go- 
ing!    I  have  scores  of  patients  to  attend  to. 

lYurse.— Well,  doctor,  you  are  so  much  engaged, 
we  must  excuse  you — we  will  try  and  dispense  with 
your  services. 

{Exit  Dr.  Second*) 

Miss  Leveall. — [Turning  to  lltose  present] — I  es- 
teem Dr.  Second  very  much  of  a  gentleman.  He  is 
certainly  an  excellent  woman's  doctor.  If  I  should 
ever  stand  in  need  of  a  doctor  to  do  anything  for 
me,  he's  the  man !  • 


MODES  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  DYING* 

Whatever  be  the  causes  of  dissolution,  (as  Sir 
Henry  Hal  ford  remarks,)  whether  sudden  violence 
or  lingering  malady,  the  immediate  modes  by  which 
death  is  produced,  appear  to  be  two.  In  the  one, the 
nervous  system  is  primarily  attacked,  and  there  is  a 
sinking,  sometimes  an  instantaneous  extinction  of  the 
jxiwersof  life;  in  the  ether, dissolution  is  effected  by 
the  circulation  of  black  venous  blood  in  the  arteries 
of  the  body,  instead  of  the  red  arterial  blood.  The 
former  is  termed  death  by  syncope,  or  fainting, — the 
latter,  death  by  asphyxia,  in  the  last  mentioned 
manner  of  death,  when  it  is  the  result  of  disease,  the 
struggle  is  long  protracted,  and  accompanied  by  all 
the  visible  marks  of  agony  which  the  imagination 
associates  with  the  closing  scene  of  life, — the  pinch* 
ed  and  pallid  features,  the  cold  clammy  skin,  the 
upturned  eye,  and  the  heaving-,  laborious,  rattling 
respiration. 

Death  does  not  strike  all  the  organs  of  the  body  at 
the  same  time;  some  may  be  said  to  survive  others; 
and  the  lungs  are  among  the  last  to  give  up  the  per* 
fbrmance  of  their  functions  and  die.  As  death  apf 
proaches,  they  become  gradually  more  and  more 
oppressed;  the  air-cells  are  loaded  with  an  increased 
quantity  of  fluid,  which  naturally  lubricates  their 
surfaces,  the  atmosphere  can  now  no  longer  come 
in  contact  with  the  minute  blood  vessels  spread  over 
the  air-cells,  without  first  permeating  this  viscid  fluid-, 
— hence  the  rattle.  Nor  is  the  contact  sufficiently 
perfect  to  change  the  black  venous  into  the  red  arte* 
rial  blood.  An  unprepared  fluid  consequently  issues 
from  the  lungs  into  the  heart,  and  is  thence  transmit^ 
to  -every  other  organ  in  the  body.  The  brain  receives 
it  and  its  energies  are  lulled  thereby  into  sleep — gen- 
erally tranquil  sleeps-filled  with  dreams  which  im- 
pel the  dying  lips  to  murmur  out  the  names  friends, 
and  the  occupations  ami  recollections  of  past  life  : 
the  peasant  "babbles  o'  green  fields,"  and  Napoleon 
expires  amid  visions  of  battle,  uttering  with  his  last 
breath,  "  tete  de  armee." 

The  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  body  and 
that  of  the  mind,  is  often  very  striking;  the  struggles 
of  the  former  are  no  measure  of  t^ie  emotions  of  the 
latter.  Indeed,  the  laborious  and  convulsive  heav- 
ings  of  the  chest  are  wholly  automatic,  independent 
of  the  will, — a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  body, 
contrived  for  its  safety,  which  continues  to  act  when 
the  mind  is  unconscious  of  the  sufferings  of  th<& 
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frame,  or  is  occupied  by  soothing  illusions.     No  one 
has  described  this  better  than  Abernethy. 

"Delirium  often  takes  place  in  consequence  of  an 
accident  of  no  very  momentous  kind,-— -it  may  occur 
without  fever,  or  it  may  be  accompanied  with  irrita- 
tive sympathetic  fever,  which  is  often  the  "last stage 
of  all  that  closes  the  sad  eventful  history,"  of  a  com- 
pound fracture.  Delirium  seems  to  be  a  very  curi- 
ous affection  ;  in  this  state  a  man  is  quite  unconscious 
of  his  disease,  he  will  give  a  rational  answer  to  any 
question  put  him,  when  you  rouse  him,  but  he  re- 
lapses into  a  state  of  wandering,  and  his  actions  cor- 
respond with  his  dreamings.  I  remember  a  man 
with  compound  fracture  in  this  hospital,  whose  leg 
was  in  a  horrible  state  of  sloughing.  I  have  roused 
him,  and  said,  "Thomas,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ? — how  do  you  do  ?"  He  would  reply,  "Pretty 
hearty,  I  thank  ye  ;  nothing  is  the  matter  with  me ; 
how  do  you  do?"  He  would  then  go  on  dreaming 
of  one  thing  or  another*  I  have  listened  at  his  bed- 
side, and  I  am  sure  his  dreams  were  often  of  a  pleas- 
ant kind.  He  met  old  acquaintances  in  his  dreams, 
people  whom  he  remembered  lang  syne,  his  former 
companions,  his  kindred  and  relations,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  seeing  them.  Ho  would  ex- 
claim every  now  and  then---" That's  a  good  one; 
well  I  never  heard  a  better  joke,"  and  so  on.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  all  consciousness  of  suffer- 
ing is  thus  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  body;  and  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  very  benevolent  effect 
of  nature's  operations,  that  extremity  of  suffering 
should  thus  bring  with  it  its  antidote." 

Occasionally  the  last  dreams  of  existence  arc  of  a 
more  painful  nature:  guilt  is  delirious  with  dread, — 
remorse  peoples  the  fancy  with  terrific  visions, — but 
even  these  are  chequered  with  scenes  of  a  tranquil, 
not  to  say  of  a  trivial  character.  The  death-bed  of 
a  Cardinal  Beaufort,  is  rare 2  the  mixt  feelings  and 
shadowings  of  past  life,  exhibited  in  that  of  Falstaff, 
are  much  more  frequent-. 

The  second  mode  of  dissolution  is  marked  by  the 
absence  of  all  corporeal  struggles.  The  mind  is  left 
free  and  unclouded  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave 
save  by  the  influence  which  the  particular  malady 
itself  exercises  on  the  current  of  ideas  and  feelings. 
The  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  incidental  to  the 
progress  of  the  disease  ;  but  the  "end  of  all"  is  placid, 
painless,  and  generally  sudden.  Death,  in  these 
cases,  attacks  the  sentient  principle,  through  the 
nervous  system,  as  it  were,  directly.  It  surprises 
the  sufferer  sometimes  when  sighing  for  the  con- 
summation of  life,  but  believing  the  term  yet  distant; 
sometimes  in  the  midst  of  plans  and  schemes  which 
are  destined  never  to  be  realized.  In  consumptions, 
and  in  general,  in  diseases  which  are  slow  in  their 
progress,  sudden  termination  of  life  Is  as  common  as 
that  of  the  more  protracted  form,  already  noticed.  It 
is  best  exemplified  by  death  produced  by  lightning, 
in  which  the  visible  alterations  in  the  frame  affords 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  ordinary  ravages  of  what  is 
termed  disease.  The  machinery  of  the  body  appears 
nearly  perfect  and  unscathed,  and  yet  in  none  of  the 
multitudinous  forms  of  death  is  the  living  principle 
so  summarily  annihilated.  Certain  poisons  appear 
to  act  in  a  similar  manner;  and,  occasionally,  the 
more  important  operations  of  surgery  are  followed 
by  the  like  result ;  for  which  the  genius  of  John 
Hunter  could  find  no  better  explanation  than  the 
figurative   hypothesis,  that  the  vis  medicatrix,  con- 


scious that  the  injury  is  irreparable,  gives  up  the 
contest  in  despair. 

Severe  injuries  inflicted  on  the  great  centres  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  brain,  spine,  and  stomach,  are 
followed  by  instantaneous  death;  of  which,  pithing, 
or  wounding  the  uppermost  part  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row of  the  bull,  in  the  arena,  and  the  coup  de  grace 
or  blow  on  the  stomach  of  the  criminal,  whose  limbs 
have  been  previously  broken  on  the  wheel,  are  well 
known  examples.  Emotions  of  the  mind,  especially 
such  as,  by  their  depressing  character,  exhaust  the 
energies  of  life,  often  terminate  in  this  mode  of  death. 
The  slightest  causes,  a  mere  fainting  fit,  trivial  in 
every  other  state  of  the  frame,  in  this  may  be  fatal. 
It  is  the  enthanasia  of  a  healthy  old  age,  and  the 
termination  assigned  by  nature  to  a  life  in  which  the 
passions  have  been  controlled  and  the  energies  reg- 
ulated by  the  authority  of  reason  and  a  sense  of 
duty*. 

When  We  look  at  the  one  mode  of  dissolution  or 
the  other,  the  sting  of  death  is  certainly  not  contain- 
ed in  the  physical  act  of  dying.  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
after  forty  years  of  medical  practice,  says — 

"Of  the  great  number  to  whom  it  lias  been  my 
painful  professional  duty  to  have  administered  in  the 
last  hours  of  their  lives,  I  have  sometimes  been  sur- 
prised that  so  few  have  appeared  reluctant  to  go  to 
'the  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveller  returns/  " 


Rendering  children  happy,  —  Endeavor  to 
harden  the  body,  but  without  resorting  to  any  vio- 
lent means.  A  child  is  constitutionally  weak  and 
irritable  to  a  high  degree;  hence  we  should  endea- 
vor to  strengthen,  and  diminish  his  irritability,  in 
order  to  procure  it  the  greatest  happiness  in  life,  a 
firm  body-)  which  may  resist  all  the  influence  of 
air  and  weather.  Such  management  is  highly  ad- 
vantageous) as  it  will  enable  children,  when  adults, 
to  support  every  species  of  fatigue  and   hardship. 

The  plan  of  hardening  children  may,  however, 
be  easily  carried  to  excess*  An  extravagant  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  youth,  deprives  them  of  their 
natural  susceptibility  of  excitement,  renders  them 
insensible,  and  produces  many  bad  effects;  they 
acquire  only  a  temporary  energy,  which  decreas- 
es as  they  advance  in  years,  and  is' attended  with 
an  early  loss  of  their  premature  vigor.  Parents, 
therefore, cannot  be  too  seriously  cautioned  against 
such  mischievous  experiments.  Among  the  prac- 
tices alluded  to  are  included  the  cold  bath  and  vi- 
olent bodily  exercise;  both  of  which  are  often  car- 
ried to  extremes.  People  do  not  reflect  that  the 
exercise  of  their  bodily  as  well  as  their  mental 
powers,  ought  not  to  be  inordinate.  AM  attempts 
to  render  children  hardy  must,  therefore,  be  made 
by  gradual  steps.  Nature  admits  of  no  sudden 
transition.  When  children  have  once  been  ac- 
customed to  a  hardy  system  of  education,  such  a 
plan  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 


An  old  joke  but  a  good  one.— A  physician 
was  once  called  to  an  Irishman,  and  after  examin- 
ing his  case,  recommended  an  emetic.  "  An 
emetic  is  it  you  say,  doctor?''  said  the  patient,—- 
"och,  that  I'll  niver  do- — I  took  one  of  the  same 
in  ould  Ireland,  but  for  the  best  life  of  my  shoul, 
I  couldn't  make  it  stay  down  at  all,  at  all!" 
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A  DEAF  AND  DUMB  MAN  CURED. 

[From  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi,  by  Boz.] 

Sadlers  Wells  opened  the  season  of  1807  with  a 
new  piece,  called  the  Ogre,  in  which  Grimaldi  enact- 
ed the  character  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  Scamp- 
erino."  This  drama  was  not  very  successful,  lin- 
gering only  through  ten  nights;  but  as  he  was 
wanted  of  course  in  something  else,  and  had  eve- 
ry night  to  hurry  to  Covent  Garden  afterwards,  to 
play  the  Clown  in  Mother  Goose,  which  was  still 
running  with  unabated  spirit,  he  endured  very 
great  fatigue  for  more  than  three  months,  during 
which  the  two  theatres  were  open  together.  In 
the  July  of  this  year,  a  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance occurred  at  Sadlers  Wells,  which*  was 
the  great  topic  of  conversation  in  the  neighbor 
hood  for  some  time  afterwards.  It  happened' 
thus: — 

Capt..  George  Harris,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who 
was  related  to  the  Mr.  Harris  of  Covent  Garden, 
and  with  whom  Grimaldi  was  slightly  acquainted, 
had  recently  returned  to  England 'after  a  long 
voyage.  The  crew  being  paid  off,  many  of  the 
men  followed  their  Commander  up  to  London,  and 
proceeded  to  enjoy  themselves  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  sailors.  Sadlers  Wells  was  at  that 
time  a  famous  place  of  resort  with  the  bluejack- 
ets; the  gallery  being  sometimes  almost  solely  oc- 
cupied by  seamen  and  their  female  companions. 
A  large  body  of  Capt.  Harris's  men  resorted 
hither  one  night,  and  amongst  them  a  man  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  had  been  so  for  many 
years.  This  man  was  placed  by  his  shipmates  in 
the  front  row  of  the  gallery,  Grimaldi  was  in 
great  force  that  night,  and,  although  the  audience 
were  in  one  roar  of  laughter,  nobody  appeared  to 
enjoy  his  fun  and  humor  more  than  this  poor  fel- 
low. His  companion,  good  uaturedly,  took  a  good 
deal  of  notice  of  him,  and  one  of  them,  who  talk- 
ed very  well  wilh  his  lingers,  enquired  how  he 
liked  the  entertainments;  'to  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  man  repHed, through  the  same  medium,  and 
with  various  gestures  of  great  delight,  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  thing  half  so  comical  before.  As 
rhe  scene  progressed,  GrimaldPs  tricks  and  jokes 
became  still  more  irresistible;  and  at  length,  after 
■a  violent  peal  of  laughter  and  applause  which 
quite  shook  the  theatre,  and  in  which  the  dumb 
"man  joined  most  heartily,  he  suddenly  turned  to 
his  mate  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  cried  out  with 
much  glee,  "what  a  devilish  funny  fellow !" — 
■"  Why,  Jack,"  shouted  the  other  man,  starting 
hack  with  great  surprise,  "can  you  speak?" 
"Speak!"  returned  the  other,  "  aye,  that  I  can, 
and  hear  too." 

Upon  this,  the  whole  party  of  course  gave  three 
vehement  cheers,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece  adjourned  in  a  great  procession  to  the  "  Sir 
Hugh  Eiddleton,"  hard  by,  with  the  recovered 
man  elevated  on  the  shoulders  of  half  a  dozen 
friends  in  the  centre.  A  crowd  of  people  quick- 
ly assembled  round  the  door,  and  great  excitement 
and  curiosity  were  occasioned  as  the  intelligence 
ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  that  a  deaf  and  dumb 
man  had  come  to  speak  and  hear,  all  owing  to  the 
cleverness  of  Joey  Grimaldi.  The  landlady  of 
the  tavern,  thinking  Grimaldi  would  like  to   see 


This  patient,  told  the  man  that  if  he  would  call  next 
I  morning,  he  should  see  the  actor  who  had  made 
jh.im  laugh  so  much.  Grimaldi  being  apprised  of 
-the  circumstance,  repaired  to  the  house  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  saw  him,  accompanied  by  seve- 
jral  of  his  companions,  all  of  whom  still  continued 
;to  manifest  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  sudden 
jchange  that  had  happened  to  their  friend,  and 
jkept  on  cheering  and  drinking,  and  treating  every 
jbody  in  the  house  in  proof  of  their  gratification. 
jThe  man,  who  appeared  an  intelligent,  and  well 
| behaved  fellow,  said  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
I  life  he  could  both  speak  and  hear  very  well,  and 
that  he  had  attributed  his  deprivation  of  the  two 
senses  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  world  to  which  he  bad  been,  and  from 
which  he  had  very  recently  returned.  He  added 
that  on  the  previous  evening  he  had  for  a  long 
time  felt  a  powerful  anxiety  to  express  his  delight 
at  what  was  passing  on  the  stage,  and  that  after 
some  feat  of  Grimaldi's,  which  struck  him  as  be- 
ing particularly  amusing,  he  had  made  a  strong 
effort  to  deliver  his  thoughts,  in  which,  to  his  own 
great  astonishment  no  less  than  than  that  of  his 
comrades,  he  succeeded.  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin, 
who  was  present,  put  several  questions  to  the  man, 
and  from  his  answers  it  appeared  to  every  one 
present  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth.  Indeed, 
his  story  was  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Capt. 
Harris  himself;  for  one  evening  about  six  months 
afterwards,  as  Grimaldi  was  relating  the  circum- 
stance in  the  green  room  at  Covent  Garden,  that 
gentleman,  who  chanced  to  be  present,  immedi- 
ately remarked  that  he  had  no  reason  for  the 
man's  behavior  while  with  him  to  suppose  him  an 
impostor,  and  that  he  had  seen  him  on  that  day  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  senses. 


Resuscitation.- — A  youth  named  Rice,  having 
lately  fallen  into  the  basin,  city  road,  a  quarter  of  an 
: hour  elapsed  before  he  could  be  got  out,  when  two 
surgeons  attended,  but  after  an  hour's  exertion,  were 
j unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  restore  the  youth 
to  life.  A  drunken  man  from  the  tap  room,  waking 
from  his  sleep,  and  hearing  that  the  medical  men 
had  failed,  staggered  into  the  room,  and  said  he  could 
[restore  the  boy,  and  applying  his  mouth  to  that  of  tl  e 
lyouth  (at  the  same  >tirrie  closing  the  nostrils,)  by 
•  strong  suction,  as  if  drawing  the  breath  from  the  pa- 
jtient,  actually  renovated  him  in  a  few  moments,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  present.  This  was  the  ninth 
person  this  individual  had  restored  in  this  manner. — 
[Yarmouth  (Eng.)  Register. 


Home. — Home  can  never  be  transferred,  never 
repeated  in  the  individual.  The  place  is  conse- 
crated by  parental  love,  by  the  innocence  and 
sports  of  childhood;  by  the  first  acquaintance  with 
nature;  by  linking  the  heart  to  the  visible  crea- 
tion, is  the  only  home.  There  is  a  living  and 
breathing  spirit  in  nature;  every  familiar  object 
has  a  historv— the  trees  have  tongues,  the  very  air 
is  vocal,  'inhere  the  vesture  of  decay  does  not 
close  in  and  control  the  noble  functions  of  the 
mind.  It  sees,  and  hears,  without  the  ministry  of 
gross  material  substance. — [Hope  Leslie. 


Sleep  is  the  chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 
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THE  ANCIENT  SCHOOLS. 

BY  PROF.  WATERHOUSE. — AN  EXTRACT. 

In  the  days  of  Grecian  greatness,  physicians  were 
divided  into  sects,  or  schools.  Tire  most  ancient 
were  called  Empirics,  who  admitted  only  one  meth- 
od of  acquiring  a  genuine  skill  in  the  medical  art, 
which  was  by  experience,  which  they  defined  a  know- 
ledge acquired  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses:  thai 
this  was  either  fortuitous,  or  by  design,  as  when  one 
finds  a  salutary  effect,  he  exhibits  it  in  a  parallel  case. 
This  they  termed  Epilogismus,  or  as  the  Latins  ex- 
press it,  transitus  ad  simile.  This  sect  boasted  of 
Hippocrates  as  their  head,  who  relied  principally  on 
nature  and  experience.  But  thi£  sect  of  empirics 
were  opposed  by  another  culled  Dogmatists,  who 
maintained  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  latent  as 
well  as  the  evident  cause  of  disease,  and  that  a  phy- 
sician ought  to  understand  all  the  natural  actions 
and  functions  of  the  human  body,  which  necessarily 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  parts,  as 
taught  by  anatomy.  By  latent  causes,  the  dogmatic 
physicians  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  four  elements, 
lire,  air,  earth  and  water,  the  assigned  principles  of 
our  bodies,  whose  change,  state  or  temperature  gave 
origin  to  a  good  or  bad  state  of  health  5  or  else  from 
a  vitiation  in  the  qualities  of  the  humors,  producing 
disorder,  or  else  from  some  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere as  Hippocrates  believed; 

The  Dogmatic  sect  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of 
observation,  but  they  contended  those  observations 
could  not  be  judiciously  and  accurately  made  with- 
out the  assistance  of  reason.  One  taught  that  a  con- 
summate physician  was  made  by  deep  thinking  and 
close  reasoning  on  established  principles,  while  the 
more  modest  Empiric  asserted,  that  all  researches 
after  the  latent  cause  of  disease  were  vain,  seeing 
nature  herself  was  incomprehensible,  and  her  secret 
operations  past  finding  out.  They  observed  that  if 
reasoning  were  the  only  requisite  to  make  a  skilful 
physician,  their  philosophers  and  logicians  would 
make  the  best  physicians. 

The  Empirics  were  by  no  means  derklers  of  rea- 
soning, but  they  asserted  that  life  was  too  short  to 
enter  into  the  endless  disputes  of  the  schools,  where 
generally  the  brightest  genius  and  the  most  voluble 
tongues  carried  the  victory  away  from  the  laborious 
experimenters.  The  famous  Emperor  Montezuma, 
among  the  Mexicans,  was  of  this  way  of  thinking — 
for  he  endeavored  to  collect  into  one  vast  garden  the 
various  herbs  of  his  empire,  and  directed  the  physi- 
cians to  study  and  report  their  medicinal  virtues,  and 
this  was  done  by  tasting  and  eating  them ;  for  thev, 
happily,  knew  nothing  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  a 
plant,  hi  order  \o  discover  its  medicinal  qualities ! 
But  for  this,  we  snoitra  have  been  ignorant  of  that 
valuable  catalogue  "of  simples-,  wherewith  South 
America  has  enriched  medicine. 

Cotemporary  with  the  Empirics  and  the  Dogmat- 
ists, was  another  sect  called  the  MeMiodists.  These 
were  a  sort  of  logical  physician's,  and  not  unlike  bur 
NosolOgists,  who  have  divided  and  subdivided  dis- 
orders, and  encumbered  the  art  with  a  thousand  use- 
less names,  and  who,  like  our  fashionable  Botanists, 
while  obscuring  the  science  by  a  multitude  of  hard 
names,  and  loading  the  memory  to  no  useful  purpose, 
have  persuaded  themselves  and  others,  that  they 
were  advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
medicinal  herbs. 


At  length  a  fourth  sect  arose,  who  called  them- 
selves Eclectics,  because  they  selected  and  chose  out 
from  the  writings  and  practice  of  all  around  them? 
whatever  they  judged  most  excellent,  giving  to  ex- 
perience its  due,  and  to  reasoning  the  honor  and 
credit  which  belongs  to  it.  From  this  rapid  glance 
of  the  characters  of  some  of  the  ancient  physicians, 
the  pupil  may  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  illustrious  Cullen,  who,  speaking  of  the 
great  Boerhaave,  says,  "  He  was  a  man  of  general 
erudition  ;  and,  applying  to  medicine,  he  had  care- 
fully studied  the  auxiliary  branches  of  anatomy, 
chemistry  and  botany,  so  that  he  excelled  in  each. 
In  forming  a  system  of  physic,  he  seems  to  have 
studied  diligently  all  the  several  writings  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  physicians  ;  and,  without  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  any  former  systems,  he  endeavored 
to  be  a  candid  and  genuine  Eclectic." 

We  have  said  enough  to  enable  the  general  reader 
to  make  a  just  distinction  between  an  Empiric  and 
a  '  Quack-.' 


Laughter — its  effect  on  the  circulation  of 
the  Blood* — The  deep  inspirations  and  the  short 
and  frequent  expirations  made  in  the  act  of  laughing 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the  heart,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  within  its  cavaties  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  quantity  within  these  is  increased  by 
muscular  contractions.  This  condition  of  the  heart 
as  might  be  anticipated,  will  vary  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  and  duration  of  the  paroxysms  of  laugh- 
ter: when  these  are  moderate,  the  mind  is  only  ex- 
hilirated,  or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "the  heart 
becomes  jtwful ;"  but  if  laughing  be  increased  or 
prolonged  beyond  certain  limits,  a  series  of  effects 
more  or  less  injurious,  frequently  supervene.  Pain 
in  the  cardiac  region  and  headache  then  come  on  ; 
and,  if  the  paroxysm  be  immoderate,  the  quantity  of 
blood  propelled  into  the  brain  is  such,  that  the  intel- 
lectual powers  become  greatly  excited,  and  some- 
times to  such  a  degree,  as  to  cause  their  temporary 
aberration,  jEven  convulsions  follow  immoderate 
fits  of  laughter,  and  I  have  known  death  take  place 
from  excessive  fits  of  laughter  caused  "by  titration — 
[so  that  being  "tickled  to  death"  is  after  all  no  joke.] 
A  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  is  usually  observed  in 
those  affected  with  hysterics,  which  may  account  for 
the  paroxysm  of  laughter,  the  nisus  sardonicus,  the 
hiccup,  and  all  the  inore  remarkable  phenomena 
which  are  characteristic  of  that  disease.  Laughter, 
indeed,  greatly  disturbs  a  heart  already  irritable. 
This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  person  Who 
had  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  who  could  not  laugh 
without  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  by  which 
it  was  accompanied  always  causing  violent  headache. 
— {Wardrop  on  Disease  of  the  Heart. 


Arrow-Root^  the  pitch  or  starch  of  the  root  Ma- 
ranta  arundinacea.  It  received  its  common  name 
from  its  being  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poi- 
soned aiTows  of  the  Indians.  The  powder  is  .prepar- 
ed from  the  roots  of  a  year  old.  It  is  reckoned  a 
very  wholesome  nutritious  food.  It  is  often  adulter- 
ated, when  in  the  shops,  with  the  starch  of  flour  or 
potatoes.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America ;  but  has 
been  long  introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
forms  a  pretty  important  article  of  cultivation. 
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"  That  which  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  can  never  be  useful  in 
restoring  health." — Samuel  Thomson.. 


BOSTON,    MAY    15,1838. 


Qj^A  Card. — With  this  number  of  the  Manual 
will  cease  the  responsibility  of  the  subscriber  as  its 
editor, — in  accordance  with  previous  limitation. 

J.  P.  CHAPMAN. 


A  noble  sentiment.— "To  do  all  that  is  within 
the  feeble  powers  of  individual  exertion  to  diffuse 
knowledge,  and  the  blessings  which  follow  in  its 
train,  (says  Dr.  Lanibe,)  is  no  more  than  striving  to 
pay  that  immense  debt  which  everyone  owes  to  the 
community,  Who  has  received,  from  the  sufferance 
of  his  fellow  men,  the  exemption  from  servile  and 
laborious  occupations,  and  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  mental  cultivation." 


0^F=,The  Medical  Journal  mentions  that  the  prop- 
osition for  the  relief  of  Thomsonians,  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maryland  has  been  again  defeated  by  the 
monopolists.  Has  the  Journal  heard  any  thing  from 
Maine  recently  ? 


The  Face  of  the  Negro. — The  wisest  of  men 
will  still  have  some  weak  spot  in  his  head — -whether 
it  be  a  "  bump"  phrenological  or  not.  This  "weak 
spot"  we  think,  must  have  been  the  predominating 
influence  under  which  the  following  paragraph  was 
written  by  Dr.  William  Lambe,  of  London. 

"One  of  the  principal  marks  of  distinction  between 
the  face  of  a  negro  or  the  savage  man,  and  the  Eu- 
ropeon,  is  in  the  form  of  the  face.  The  negro  has 
the  mouth  and  chin  very  prominent,  so  that  a  per- 
pendicular line  let  fall  from  the  forehead,  cuts  off*  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  in 
the  negro  than  in  the  European.  Now  it  seems  very 
clear,  that  this  form  of  the  face  is  generated  by  the 
use  of  food  requiring  more  mastication,  consequently 
greater  force  of  the  masticating  organs.(!)  In  conse- 
quence, the  temporal,  massiter,  diagastric  and  the 
other  muscles  of  mastication,  become  habitually 
stronger,  the  surface  of  attachment  enlarged  and 
elongated,  and  the  Whole  form  of  the  head  and  face 
changed  and  modified  from  these  circumstances.  If 
this  position  be  just,  the  form  of  the  head  and  face, 
which  distinguishes  civilized  nations,  is  produced  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  cookery  of  their  food."! 


WITCHCRAFT! 

The  malicious  case  of  the  New  York  mineral  fac- 
ulty against  Dr.  Frost  has  at  length  terminated,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Era;  and  their  malice,  with  the  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice of  the  Courr,  has  cost  him,  in  addition  to  pre- 
vious expense,  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. Thus  is  consummated  an  act  of  judicial  folly 
and  professional  knavery,  disgraceful  to  the  country, 
and  only  to  be  classed  with  the  hanging  of  quakers, 
the  drowning  of  witches,  and  imprisonment  for  the 
expression  of  unpopular  opinion!  Is  mind  upon 
a'  retrograde  movement, — or  do  the  late  shameful 
persecutions  only  represent  the  greater  rnurkiness 
which  is  the  immediate  precursor  of  day-break? 


Nosology.— "Though  I  consider  nosological  ar- 
rangements to  be  of  very  little  practical  utility,  yet 
some  names  are  necessary  to  convey  to  others  a  gen- 
eral conception  of  things ;  and  those,  therefore,  which 
are  the  most  generally  received,  are  the  best,  suited 
to  this  end." — [Dr.  Lambe. 


[From  the  New  York  Era.] 
NEW  YORK    COURT    OF    GENERAL    SESSIONS. 

Monday,  April  1G,  1838. 
Before  Recorder  Riker,  Aldermen  Smith  and  Greenfield. 

Richard  K.  Frost  wras  put  to  the  bar  to  receive 
sentence — convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  fourth 
degree,  by  administering  lobelia  to  a  patient  under 
his  charge, — Tiberius  G.  French. 

Recorder. — It  has  been  moved  to  set  aside  this  ver- 
dict on  several  grounds: 

First,  That  the  prisoner  had  not  been  legally  ar- 
raigned. 

Second,  That  he  had  not  pleaded  in  due  form  to 
the  indictment. 

Third,  That  one  of  the  jurors,  Mr.  Wood,  had  ex- 
pressed himself  during  the  trial  as  much  opposed  to 
the  Thomsonian  practice. 

As  to  the  first  ground,  Blackstone  declares  the  ar- 
raigning of  a  prisoner  to  be  a  mere  form,  and  not 
indispensable.  Frost  had  been  put  to  the  bar, — that 
was  sufficient.  In  this  opinion  he  is  also  supported 
by  Lord  Hale. 

As  to  the  second  ground,  that  the  prisoner  had  not 
pleaded  in  due  form,  the  court  had  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Parsons,  of  Massachusetts,  that  it  was 
only  in  high  criminal  cases,  punishable  with  death, 
where  the  pleading  before  less  than  three  judges,  the 
number  by  law  required,  would  invalidate  a  verdict. 
It  was  so  ruled  in  the  case  of  Hardy,  and  the  verdict 
was  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  granted ;  but  Hardy 
was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  child,  and  had 
pleaded  before  one  Judge  only.  Chief  Justice  Par- 
sons, who  ruled  in  Hardy's  case,  observes,  "that  if 
quibbling  was  at  any  time  justifiable,  it  was  when  a 
man  was  quibbling  for  his  life." 

As  to  the  third  ground,  theceurt  did  not  think  the 
allegation  against  the  juror,  Mr.  Wood,  any  way  sus- 
tained. The  sentence  of  the  court  therefore  was, 
that  the  prisoner,  Richard  R.Frost,  should  pay  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  andffty  dollars,  and  stand  committed 
until  the  same  be  paid. 

flC/^His  honor  then  informed  the  court,  that  the 
next  person  who  killed  a  man  by  dosing  him  with 
lobelia,  should  be  more  heavily  dealt  with.  [The 
old  f— 1 !] 

.Mr.  Frost  paid  the  fine  adjudged,  and  was  dis- 
charged from  custody. 


Longevity. — There  is  a  young  couple  at  Nyack 
who  have  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  72  years. 
Cornelius  or  Jacob  Acker,  the  husband,  is  96  years 
of  age,  Mrs.  Acker  92. 
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MOST  SHAMEFUL   MAL-TREATMENT. 

We  can  hardly  say  which  feeling  predominates  in 
us,  in  relation  to  the  following — whether  it  he  indig- 
nation at  medical  treatment  so  much  worse  than 
useless — so  criminally  had, — or  grief,  that  a  patient 
like  this,  in  the  very  prime  of  life — that  any  person, 
indeed — should  he  reduced  to  so  lamentable  a  state, 
through  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  medical  advisers. 


[From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Nervous  Diseases. — Brodie,  in  his  late  work  on 
nervous  affections,  has  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on 
medical  science,  by  the  free  and  practical  manner  in 
which  he  treats  of  these  anomalous  (!)  diseases. — 
There  are  few  practitioners  who  do  not  occasionally 
meet  with  cases  which  they  are  unable  to  place  un- 
der any  nosological  class,  by  reason  of  their  ever- 
changing  symptoms;  and  authors,  in  general,  are  so 
anxious  to  limit  diseases  by  certain  definitions,  that 
the  inexperienced  are  liable  to  suffer  perplexity  and 
doubt,  in  their  intercourse  with  them.  For  when 
we  consider  the  extensivenessof  the  nervous  system, 
the  complete  circle  and  endless  radii  of  its  sympa- 
thies, the  proneness  and  liability  of  its  actions  to  be 
deranged  by  every  moral  and  physical  agent,  as  well 
as  the  general  character  of  its  functions  to  be  modi- 
fied by  every  grade  of  temperament  and  idiosyncra- 
sy, we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  define  its  morbid  actions  by  any  classifica- 
tion of  symptoms,  as  it  would  be  to  arrange,  in 
musical  order,  the  confused  sound  of  a  thousand 
strings,  when  struck  by  the  unequal  blasts  of  a  hur- 
ricane.    [Very  sensible.] 

It  is  only  those  physicians  who  have  had  the  care 
of  cases  similar  to  the  following,  that  can  rightly  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  such  a  work  as  Sir  B.  Brodie's 
"Lectures,  illustrative  of  certain  local  Nervous  Dis- 
eases," or  feel  sufficiently  grateful  to  Professor  Dung- 
lison,  for  making  it  so  generally  known  by  repub- 
lishing it  in  his  excellent  "Medical  Library." 

Miss  S.  E.  B.,  a  respectable  young  lady,  formerly 
of  this  city,  of  about  20  years  of  age,  of  fair  and  florid 
complexion,  and  possessing  an  amiable  disposition, 
has  been  suffering  under  a  singular  nervous  malady, 
for  upwards  of  four  years.  The  symptoms  have  been 
so  various  and  unusual,  that  they  have  baffled  the 
skill  of  medical  gentlemen,  in  this  city  as  well  as  in 
Boston,  to  discover  either  their  pathological  relation, 
or  cure  ;  and  my  memory  recalls  them  before  me,  at 
this  time,  in  such  contradictory  groups  as  almost  to 
defy  a  description.  I  will,  however,  attempt  to  give 
a  general  outline  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  ; 
and  will  afterwards  point  out,  more  particularly,  the 
most  prominent  and  anomalous  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  physiological  condition  of  some  of  the 
organs,  and  their  unusual  relation  to  different  articled 
of  the  materia  medica. 

After  an  attack  of  sudden  suppression  of  the  cata- 
menial  [or  monthly]  discharges,  by  exposure  to  cold, 
while  in  a  boarding  school,  she  first  became  an  in- 
valid. The  symptoms  which  then  began  to  affect 
her,  were  gastric  irritability,  and  a  variety  of  other 
symptoms  usually  attendant  on  indigestion.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  nearly  a  year,  when  she 
had  an  attack  of  hematemesis — [hemorrhage  of  the 
stomach.]  She  soon  afterwards  became  subject  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cough,  a  spasmodic  bark,  accompa- 
nied with  severe  dyspnoea.  At  this  time  her  form 
began  to  enlarge,  and  continued  until  she  had  the 


appearance  of  a  person  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnan- 
cy. Within  two  years  from  the  commencement  of 
her  disease,  she  became  subject  to  a  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs,  which  continued,  until  within  a  few 
months,  more  or  less  to  affect  her;  and  ever  since 
her  first  seizure,  she  has  been  subject  to  violent  fits 
of  vomiting,  which  have  constantly  alternated  with 
the  pulmonic  affection. 

In  the  winter  of  1636,  one  of  those  attacks  of 
spasmodic  retching  and  vomiting  continued  to  harrass 
her  for  seven  weeks,  during  which  time  she  was  in- 
capable of  retaining  a  single  spoonful  of  nutriment 
in  her  stomach ;  and  she  had  not,  as  long  as  the 
vomiting  lasted,  one  faseal  discharge.  Although  her 
whole  source  of  nourishment  was  derived  from  the 
daily  exhibition  of  one  or  two  enematre,  yet  she  re- 
tained a  health-like  countenance,  a  cheerful  mind, 
and  a  persevering  confidence  that  she  should  get 
well.  For  three  weeks,  during  this  severe  attack, 
her  vomiting  was  constant,  night  and  day,  until  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems  became  completely 
exhausted;  and  then  she  would  remain  in  a  coma- 
tose state  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  peculiar  vom- 
iting would  be  resumed.  After  the  attack  of  vomit- 
ing began  to  subside,  symptoms  of  spasmodic  croup 
made  their  appearance ;  and  frequently  her  friends 
supposed  she  had  breathed  her  last,  from  the  length 
of  time  that  transpired  between  each  respiration. 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  phenomena,  was  the  vacil- 
lating state  of  her  symptoms,  between  the  pulmona- 
ry and  digestive  organs  ;  and  if  it  was  possible  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm  to  be  an  active  agent, 
we  might  consider  the  dyspnoea  and  vomiting  to  be 
occasioned  by  its  disturbed  function.  Although  her 
stomach  ejected,  almost  immediately,  for  weeks,  eve- 
ry article  of  food  that  was  taken,  yet  she  had  no  bil- 
iary discharge.  Her  skin  remained  perfectly  free 
from  any  bilious  tinge  whatever,  although  the  alvine 
discharges  were  completely  suspended;  the  urine, 
likewise,  was  extremely  scanty  and  light  colored, 
and  the  cutaneous  excretories  were  equally  as  inac- 
tive. This  will  be  considered,  by  many,  as  a  proof 
of  Professor  N.  Chfipman's  peculiar  views  respecting 
the  pathology  of  jaundice,  i.  e.,  that  the  yellowness 
of  the  skin,  &c,  depend  on  a  morbid  state  of  the 
capillary  system,  rather  than  on  a  suspension  of  bil- 
iary secretion,  or  from  absorption  of  bile  already  se- 
creted.    Vide  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Scien.  v.  i.,  p.  65. 

The  absence  of  organic  disease  seemed  to  receive 
support  from  the  fact,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
function  of  the  body  that  was  not  performed,  during 
one  period  or  other  of  her  complaint,  with  a  healthy 
regularity  ;  but  the  governing  influence  of  that  circle 
of  well-balanced  sympathies,  which  secures  to  the 
general  organic  system  a  unison,  appeared  to  have 
lost  its  controlling  power,  and  to  have  left  each  or- 
gan, occasionally,  to  assume  to  itself  the  whole  of 
the  nervous  excitability,  which  ought  to  be  equally 
distributed  and  expended  by  the  whole  system. 

But  the  most  singular  feature  of  this  extraordinary 
case,  and  the  one  which  principally  induces  the  wri- 
ter to  consider  it  worthy  of  publication,  is  the  aston- 
ishing insensibility  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as 
well  as  the  cutaneous  absorbents,  to  the  impression 
of  a  variety  of  powerful  agents.  At  one  time  the 
"black  drop"  [a  poison]  was  given  every  two  hours-, 
in  teaspoonful  doses,  until  she  swallowed  2  ounces, 
without  producing  sleep !  and  a  grs.  v.  pill  of  extract 
of  stramonium,  [poison],  as  well  as  belladonna  [poi- 
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son],  was  given  every  hour,  for  two  days  and  nights 
in  succession,  [what  a  monster!]  without  even  af- 
fecting the  pupils  in  any  perceptible  degree  ;  although 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness"  of  the 
preparations,  as  they  had  been  used,  in  usual  doses, 
in  other  cases,  with  decided  effect.  Narcotics  were 
not  the  only  class  of  medicines  that  proved  inactive  ; 
for  at  times,  the  ordinarily  most  drastic  purgatives 
and  powerful  emetics  were  likewise  as  ineffectual. 
A  number  of  very  active  articles  were  given  per  ano, 
[by  injection,]  and  were  retained  in  the  bowels  for 
hours  without  producing  the  least  uneasiness ;  among 
the  number,  we  recollect  ordering  [merely  as  an  "ex^ 
periment,"  probably,]  injections  of  tobacco,  and  a 
decoction  of  the  same  was  even  swallowed  in  repeat- 
ed tablespoonful  doses,  without  occasioning  even 
nausea.  The  application  of  many  of  the  most  pow- 
erful preparations,  such  as  morphine,  strychnine, 
emetine,  [all  deadly  poisons,]  &c,  on  blistered  sur- 
faces, was  often  attended  with  the  same  want  of  in- 
fluence. But  this  insensibility,  after  continuing  two 
or  three  weeks,  was  generally  succeeded  by  a  differ- 
ent state  of  things.  The  organs,  that  formerly  were 
so  torpid,  became  morbidly  exciteable,  in  an  inverse 
degree  to  their  former  insensibility;  and  then, again, 
like  the  fabulous  stone  of  Sysiphus,  their  energies 
began  to  fall,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  summit  of 
their  morbid  exaltation  ;  and  the  extent  of  their  sub- 
sequent descent,  was  always  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  their  previous  elevation. 

The  real  nature  of  her  enlargement  has  been  as 
difficult  to  determine,  as  any  symptom  connected 
with  her  case;  The  impression  produced  by  its  feel, 
is  neither  that  of  ascites  [dropsy],  enlargement  of  any 
one  organ,  or  a  tumor  sui  generis ;  neither  has  it  the 
elastic  feeling  of  tympanitis,  although  there  are  more 
reasons  to  consider  it  confined  air,  than  any  other 
body.  The  action  of  emetics  and  hydragogues  has, 
in  some  instances,  reduced  it,  while  in  others  it  has 
not  lessened  her  size  in  any  degree. 

Her  lameness  has  been  confined,  principally,  to  one 
of  the  lower  limbs ;  alth©ugh  the  other,  as  well  as  the 
upper  ones,  has  not  been  always  subject  to  volition. 
The  lameness  has  all  the  characteristics  of  real  paral- 
ysis, excepting  wasting,  which  usually  attends  its 
Gontinuance.  The  temperature  of  the  limbs  has  been 
always  below  the  natural  standard,  and  their  animal 
sensibility  has  been  much  lessened  ;  so  that  numb- 
ness continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  symptoms.     [No  wonder!] 

(Cj^ About  a  year  ago,  she  expressed  a  wish  '"to 
try"  the  Thomsonian  mode  of  treatment;  which  her 
medical  attendant  acceded  to,  being  confident,  from 
the  slight  effect  which  the  most  powerful  articles  of 
the  materia  medica  had  on  her  system,  there  would  be 
little  danger  of  her  being  injured  by  any  of  their  nos- 
trums;  considering,  likewise,  that  such  diseases  have 
frequently  yielded  to  the  moral  influences  of  a  confi- 
dence in  a  new  and  novel  mode  of  treatment;  and 
likewise  that  a  disturbing  course  would  be  the  only 
one  which  co.uld  succeed  in  breaking  up  the  circle 
of  diseased  nervous  affections  which  seemed  to  have 
completely  usurped  the  place  of  the  normal  functions. 
We  were,  therefore,  induced  to  yield  a  willing  assent 
to  the  empiric  trial.  The  result  has  been  rather  ben- 
eficial ;  for  although  during  the  year  her  situation  has 
been  vacillating  between  the  two  extremes  of  her  corn- 
plaint,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  her  symptoms  are  much 
mitigated,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  she  enjoyed  a  better 


state  of  health  than  she  has  for  the  last  three  years ; 
but  whether  the  improvement  depends  upon  the 
treatment  she  has  undergone,  or  the  changeable 
character  of  the  disease,  a  further  time  can  only  de- 
termine. [How  much  longer  time  ? — "four  years"  ?] 
In  giving  a  history  of  this  anomalous  case,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  correct  account  of  all  the  different 
characters  it  assumed,or  diseases  it  sunilated,  through- 
out its  course  ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that 
there  are  few  symptoms  belonging  to  the  long  cata- 
logue  of  diseases,  which  have  not  afflicted  the  pa- 
tient, in  one  stage  or  other  of  her  complaint.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  opinions  given  by  her  medi- 
cal friends,  as  well  as  the  treatment  prescribed,  have 
varied,  according  to  the  different  phases  which  this 
protean  disease  has  put  on.  But  little  doubt  remains 
that  it  belongs  to  one  of  those  extraordinary  species 
of  hysteria,  that  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  so  often  met  with  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  extensive  a  practi- 
tioner, and  so  able  a  writer,  should  not  have  discov- 
ered a  cure,  or  even  suggested  some  plausible  mode 
of  treatment,  that  would  tend  to  expunge  it  from  that 
long  list  of  incurables  which  are  significantly  but  un- 
justly [unjustly!]  denominated  the  opprobio  medico* 
rum — [the  reproach  of  the  faculty]. 
Bango>\  (Me.)  April  14,  1838.  D.  McR. 


COMMENT. 

The  pathological  views,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
treatment  in  the  foregoing  case,  furnish  us  with  op- 
portunity for  extended  comments,  had  we  leisure  to 
make  them  ;  but  at  present  we  have  it  not. 

The  first  paragraph  is  the  only  one  that  is  remark- 
able for  its  correct  observations  ;  but  why  the  disease 
should  be  called  nervous  and  anomalous,  no  good  rea- 
son is  given.  The  disease  evidently  dates  its  com- 
mencement from  the  "cold"  by  which  the  patient 
was  primarily  affected,  and  the  consequent  immedi- 
ate obstruction  of  natural  excretions  which  followed. 

This  cold  and  the  consequent  obstimctions  should 
have  been  immediately  removed.  Had  this  been  done 
the  patient  would  never  have  been  afflicted  with  any 
"anomalous"  nervous  affections,  which  help  to  make 
up  the  ulong  list  of  incurables,"  and  which  were  al- 
together secondary, — owing  their  existence  rather  to 
the  deadly  poisons  with  which  "expriments"  were 
tried,  rather  than  to  any  thing  else. 

But,  how  to  remove  those  obstructions !  Ah,  there's 
the  rub !  The  mineral  faculty  KNOW  NOT  HOW 
to  do  it !  The  report  confesses  that  the  patient  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse  under  the  treatment  of  the 
"skilful"  probable  the  most  "skilful"  medical  gentle- 
men of  the  cities  of  Bangor  and  Boston  !  Had  the 
case  in  the  first  instance  been  subjected  to  Thom- 
sonian treatment,  instead  of  "four  years"  of  suffering 
and  wretchedness,  with  perhaps  at  best,  a  constitu- 
tion now  ruined  past  all  remedy, — the  patient  might 
have  'been  perfectly  cured  within  as  many  days,  if 
not  as  many  hours!  The  mineral  doctors  have  oc- 
cupied these  years,  and  the  patient  has  grown  worse. 
This  is  not  strange  to  those  who  understand  their 
methods  of  treatment :  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
patient  could  bear  up  against  it  for  so  long  a  time. 

Her  case  would,  at  first,  have  been  considered  by 
Thomsonians  so  easy  of  cure,  as  to  be  but  trifling. 
That  she  would  have  been  cured  is  rendered  more 
certain  even  to  the  non-Thomsonian,  by  the  fact 
which  the  mineral  doctors  are  compelled  to  admit, 
of  her  being  relieved  at  last,  not  only  of  the  effects 
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of  the  primary  difficulty,  if  any  yet  remained,  but 
also  of  what  is  incalculably  worse,  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  their  own  mal-treatment. 

The  brazen  impudence  with  which  the  writer 
speaks  of  Thomsonian  "nostrums"  and  the  disin- 
genuous manner  in  which  he  acknowledges  what  he 
is  compelled  to  do,  of  the  good  effect  of  Thomsonian 
treatment,  is  unpardonable.  It  shows  him  to  be  a 
knave  in  spirit  and  in  grain.  His  purpose  is  so  flirn- 
sily  veiled,  however,  that  his  dishonesty  is  only  made 
the  more  palpable  and  disgusting. 

Concerning  the  relief  which  the  patient  has  found 
from  Thomsonian  treatment,  we  suspect  the  half  is 
not  told  by  Dr.  McR.  We  wish  that  some  friend  of 
ours,  near  the  scene  of  operations,  would  learn  the 
truth  in  relation  to  the  case,  and  communicate  them 
to  us.     It  might  be  of  great  service  to  the  public. 

Thomsonians  should  read,  again  and  again,  the 
preceding  report,  and  lend  it  to  their  neighbors  also, 
till  they  become  fully  sensible  of  the  merits  of  min- 
eral treatment,  and  the  profundity  of  medical  knowl- 
edge. These  beauties  are  conspicuously  apparent 
in  one  of  the  sentences  of  the  concluding  paragragh, 
to  wit: — 

"As  might  be  expected  [under  mineral  treatment]* 
the  opinions  given  by  her  medical  friends,  as  well  as 
the  treatment  prescribed,  have  varied  according  to 
the  different  phases  [or  symptoms]  which  this  protean 
disease  has  put  on." 

Herein  is  exhibited  what  has  long  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  unfor- 
tunate general  results  of  "regular"  medical  treatment. 
Thomsonians  have  always  charged  upbn  them  the 
fundamental  error  of  doctoring  the  symptoms  which 
may  be  manifested  by  the  disease,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  eradicate  the  disease  itself, — and  here  is  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  fact  from  their  own  mouths 
as  plain  as  words  can  make  it!  Upon  such  fatal 
mistakes  as  this  have  they  wrecked  their  own  repu- 
tation, and  destroyed  the  lives  of  their  patients. 

That  men  who  make  their  learning  and  science  a 
matter  of  boasting  should  practice  on  principles  so 
shockingly  fallacious  and  absurd,  is  almost  too  mon- 
strously ridiculous  for  belief ;  but  that  they  do  so,  you 
have  here  their  own  admission,  without  the  expres- 
sion of  a  single  doubt  of  its  propriety, — while  in  the 
same  breath  they  bear  witness  not  only  of  its  utter 
inutility,  but  also  of  its  terriffic  and  remediless  in- 
jury.  * 

Awake!  O  people,  to  the  importance  of  these  ac- 
cidental confessions,  and  the  necessity  of  an  entire 
reform  in  medical  proctice,  if  ye  would  rid  yourselves 
of  a  curse  far  more  terrible  than  ever  befel  Egyp- 
tians ! 


Habit. — "It  may  be  observed,  (says  Dr.  Lambe,) 
that  when,  by  habit,  we  have  conquered  any  dislike, 
or  formed  any  appetite  for  any  substance,  however 
unnatural,  the  dislike  does  not  appear  to  return  by 
relinquishing  the  habit.  Tobacco  is  at  first  abomin- 
able ;  but  let  a  man  once  become  fond  of  it,  the  rel- 
ish will  continue  for  life.  He  may  cease  to  smoke 
or  to  take  snuff,  because  he  thinks  it  wrong  or  hurt- 
ful,— but  the  original  disgust  never  returns.  So  it  is 
of  olives,  fermented  liquors,  and  other  things.  This 
shows  the  impropriety  of  giving  children  wine,  or 
any  thing  else,  which  it  would  be  better  they  should 
never  like." 


John  A.  Brown,  and  several  others  of  the  "frog 
salve"  clique,  have  put  their  noddles  together,  and 
got  up  a  Botanic  Advertiser — extra.  We  should  not 
notice  the  affair,  however,  did  not  a  correspondent 
desire  to  learn  our  opinion  of  it.  Mr.  John.A.  Brown 
and  the  rest,  do  not  pretend  to  deny  or  disprove  in  a 
single  instance,  the  exceptions  we  have  taken  against 
their  conduct;  but  only  endeavor  to  make  it  appear 
that  Dr.  Thomson  is  as  bad  as  themselves.  Now  if 
they  should  succeed  in  doing  this,  we  do  not  see  how 
it  could  benefit  them  in  the  least;  his  doing  wrong 
will  not  justify  wrongin  them,  although  they  evident- 
ly think  it  will.  But  they  cannot  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing the  design  for  which  they  have  united.  For, 
whatever  may  be  the  infirmities  of  his  character,  no 
man  can  justly  charge  him  with  quackery — which  is 
a  most  besetting  sin  of  at  least  a  large  majority  of  his 
opposers,  and  especially  of  this  clique. 

As  for  Broivn,  the  chief  among  a  herd  of  ignora- 
muses,— we  have  already  shown  him  to  merit  oidy 
the  disgust  of  honest  men.  Dr.  Thomson's  chief 
fault  in  regard  to  him  has  been,  that  having  once  as- 
certained his  character,  he  should  have  been  whee- 
dled a  second  time  by  his  hypocrisy. 

The  honest  1.  J.  Sperry  is  so  fearful  that  Dr.  Thom- 
son will  monopolize  too  largely,  that  he  is  induced 
by  his  benevolent  regard  for  the  public  good,  (like  a 
thief  in  the  night,)  to  publish  a  spurious  edition  of  the 
New  Guide, — an  act  not  far  removed  from  pocket 
picking.  A  fine  fellow  this  to  bear  witness  against 
his  neighbor! 

Mr.  Wright,  to  us  appears  to  be  dictated  by  motives 
more  honest  than  any  other  of  the  lot.  If  his  mo- 
tives are  honest,  however,  it  is  strange  how  he  hap- 
pens to  be  led  by  them  into  such  company. 

Poor  Scammcll  brings  up  the  rear  with  whinings 
ludicrously  lugubrious.  He  has  enlisted  under  the 
little  banner  of  Mr.  Brown,  it  would  seem,  in  conse- 
quence of  mistakes  entirely  accidental.  As  for  the 
communication  about  which  he  thinks  he  was  abused^ 
because  it  did  not  appear  in  the  last  number  of  the 
2d  volume,  we  took  some  pains  to  fix  it  for  the  num- 
ber following — the  frst  of  the  3d  volume  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears at  least  to  have  been  done  in  such  good  style, 
that  Dr.  S.  found  nothing  better  with  which  to  make 
his  debut  as  one  of  the  "thirty-six  fathers"  of  Brown's 
seven-by-nine.  That  he  did  not  receive  the  Manual, 
according  to  the  request  made  by  him  to  the  publish- 
er at  the  Providence  convention,  occurred  accident- 
ally through  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  publish- 
er, (for  which  he  admits  he  owes  an  apology,)  but 
this  is  rather  a  queer  reason  for  Dr.  Scammell's  con- 
necting himself  with  those  who  oppose  Thomsonk  li 
medical  principles!  Dr.  S.  says  he  has  never  seen 
but  two  or  three  numbers  of  the  Manual ;  but  yet  he 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  criticise  the  course  its  editor 
has  pursued.  Does  he  not  perceive  into  what  a  silly 
predicament  he  thrusts  himself?  How  is  he  capable 
of  judging,  if  he  has  not  seen  the  work  ? 

We  have  done  with  the  Extra. 


"  Hallo,  Snooks,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  n 
"  pve  g0t  tne  bank  fever — one  empty  pocket,  and 
nothing  in  the  other." — [Detroit  Post, 


Many  women  are  beloved  without  knowing  it, 
but  more  women  think  they  are  loved  when  they 
are  not. 


NO. 
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LOBELIA  INFLATA. 

OPINION    OF    PROFESSOR    TULLY,    OF    YALE    COLLEGE. 

The  following  letter  on  the  properties  of  Lobelia, 
was  in  answer  to  certain  questions  of  "H.  Lee,  m.d." 
of  Middletown,  Ct.  The  testimony  is  valuable,  not 
because  Thomsonians  need  additional  evidence  in 
favor  of  lobelia;  but  as  it  invalidates  the  falsehoods 
of  the  faculty  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  own 
"great  men,"  In  short,  the  opinion  of  a  "Professor" 
— whether  it  be  or  be  not  intrinsically  valuable— is 
always  good  to  use  as  a  sort  of  "knock  down  argu- 
ment" with  those  who  are  distrustful  of  their  own 
judgment,  and  who  venerate  "authority,"  whether  it 
be  worth  a  snap,  or  not.  The  fact  too,  that  the  indi- 
viduals immediately  concerned  in  the  correspond- 
ence are  (as  we  believe)  neither  of  them  Thomson- 
ians, may,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  render  the  test- 
imony still  more  important  for  the  purpose  already 
mentioned.  As  our  cause  increases  in  strength,  we 
shall  not  lack  for  the  favorable  testimony  of  lots  of 
"lean  and  hungry"  M.D.'s.  We  copy  the  letter  from 
the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder, 


Wew  Haven,  Ct.,  Thursday,  22d  March,  1838. 
"Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  *  * 

"  It  is  true,  that  I  have  stated,  in  my  public  instruc- 
tions, that  lobelia  inflata  is  entirely  destitute  of  any 
narcotic  or  even  cathartic  powers.  This  is,  however, 
a  negative  position  which  is  incapable  of  positive 
proof.  If  I  were  to  assert  that  cinchona  is  not  nar- 
cotic, I  could  not  prove  it  positively.  All  1  could  say 
would  be,  that  for  27  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  it,  in  large  quantities  and  small,  and  of  wit- 
nessing its  use  by  others — without  a  single  indication 
of  any  narcotic  operation,  Just  so  it  is  with  regard 
to  lobelia  inflata,  I  have  now  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  this  article  for  27  years,  and  of  witnessing 
its  employment  by  othersforthe  same  length  of  time, 
and  in  large  quantities,  and  for  a  long  period,  with- 
out the  least  trace  of  any  narcotic  effect.  I  have  used 
the  very  best  officinal  tincture  in  the  quantity  of  3 
fluid  ounces  in  24  hours,  and  for  four  and  seven  days 
in  succession  ;  and  I  have  likewise  given  three  large 
table  spoonsful  of  it  within  half  an  hour,  without  the 
least  indication  of  any  narcotic  operation.  1  have 
likewise  given  it  in  substance  and  in  other  forms, 
and  still  without  any  degree  of  this  operation.  I  have 
superintended  experiments  with  it,  made  by'young 
men,  and  always  with  the  same  results.  I  have 
known  four  and  five  tobacco-pipesfui  of  it  smoked 
in  immediate  succession,  and  without  any  narcosis; 
and  I  have  also  known  it  given  by  enema,  and  with 
the  same  result.  In  .addition  to  this,  no  species  of 
the  genus  lobelia,  nor  of  the  order  lobdiacctf,  is  known 
to  possess  a  particle  of  narcotic  power.  Dr.  Bigelow 
of  Boston,  was  the  first  person  who  ascribed  narcotic 
powers  to  this  agent;  and  this  he  first  did  in  1817, 
not  from  his  own  observations,  but  from  the  general 
fact  that,  in  connection  with  its  nauseating  and  emet- 
ic operation,  it  sometimes  prod uces  vertigo  and  nerv- 
ous tremours;  and  that  when  it  nauseates  powerfully 
without  vomiting,  and  when  it  vomits  excessively,  it 
produces  considerable  prostration.  After  Dr.  Bige- 
low first  pronounced  it  narcotic,  subsequent  writers 
very  speedily  converted  "  something  as black  as  a  croio 
into  three  black  crows ;"  and  Dr.  AnseuJ.  Ives,  of  New 
York,  at  last  pronounced  lobelia  inflata  to  be  a  "deadly 
narcotic,"  and  that  its  action  as  an  emetic,  "is  second- 


ary, or  symptamatic  of  the  primary  impression  upon  the 
brain,  like  that  caused  by  tobacco  and  other  narcotic 
poisonsy  But  all  this  is  mere  stuff  and  closet  spec- 
ulation, and  does  not  contain  a  single  truth.  There 
is  no  probability  that  Dr.  Ansel  U.  Ives  ever  used  the 
article  in  his  life. 

The  symptoms  from  which  Dr.  Bigelow  inferred 
its  narcotic  power,  are  produced  far  more  eminently 
by  the  iartrite  of  antimony  and  potassa,  and  quite  as 
often  by  ipecacuanha,  as  by  lobelia  inflata  ;  and  I 
have  not  only  witnessed  them  from  sea-sickness  and 
sick-headache,  but  1  have  very  often  experienced 
them  in  my  own  person  from  these  two  affections. 

As  to  the  cathaiiic  poiver  of  this  article,  I  have  the 
same  ground  for  a  negative  decision,  as  in  regard  to 
its  narcotic  power,  with  one  exception  only,  some 
other  species  of  the  genus,  are  unquestionably  cathar- 
tic. I  have  never  been  able  to  produce  alaxative, or 
even  eccoprotic  [opening]  effect  with  it ;  but  I  have 
occasionally  (though  not  often,)  known  it  to  prove 
coprostalic  [costive]. 

As  an  emetic,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  as  kind  and 
as  destitute  of  all  hazard,  as  the  officinal  ipecacuanha 
— though  perhaps  it  may  be  somewhat  more  efficient. 
I  have  occasionally  known  it  produce  powerful  nau- 
sea without  vomiting,  and  with  considerable  pros- 
tration ;  but  not  by  any  means  as  often  as  I  have 
known  ipecacuanha  do  this.  I  have  a  considerable 
number  of  professional  friends  who  use  it  more  than 
any  other  emetic,  and,  on  the  whole,  consider  it  one 
of  the  very  best  agents  of  this  class  in  the  whole  ma- 
teria medica,  for  a  large  number  of  cases  of  frequent 
occurrence.  *  *  *  # 

The  officinal  tincture,  carefully  prepared,  is  the 
pharmaceutic  form  which  I  prefer.  As  an  emetic, 
a  table-spoonful  is  a  medium  dose  for  an  adult  of  or- 
dinary susceptibility.  This  quantity,  however,  will 
frequently  fail  of  operating,  if  the  patient  is  quietly  in 
bed,  in  which  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  this 
dose  after  an  interim  of  15  minutes.  If  the  patient 
is  up  and  moving  about,  a  table-spoonful  will  usually 
vomit  in  ordinary  cases.  But  there  are  instances  in 
which  a  desert-spoonful  is  a  sufficient  emetic  dose. 

I  am  confident  (the  old  women's  stories  in  the 
books  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  that  lobelia 
inflata  is  a  valuable,  a  safe,  and  a  sufficiently  gentle 
article  of  medicine;  and  I  think  the  time  will  come, 
when  it  will  be  much  better  appreciated.  Little, 
however,  of  its  value  can  be  specified  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  *  * 

WILLIAM  TULLY. 


Hearing  of  Fishes. — The  sense  of  hearing  has 
by  some  been  denied  to  fishes — perhaps  because 
they  exhibit  no  external  sign  of  ears.  The  internal 
structure,  however,  may  be  most  successfully  dem- 
onstrated in  the  various  species  of  skate,  which  (the 
firmer  parts  of  the  head  being  formed  of  soft  and 
yielding  cartilage,)  the  necessary  divisions  may  be 
effected  with  great  ease.  The  Chinese,  who  breed 
great  numbers  of  the  well  known  gold  fish,  call  them 
with  a  whistle  to  receive  their  food.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  used  to  collect  his  fish  by  sounding  a  bell ; 
and  Carew,  the  historian  of  Cornwall,  brought  his 
grey  mullets  together  to  be  fed  by  making  a  noise 
with  two  sticks. — [Yarrell's  British  Fishes. 


"I  am  sick  of  learned  quackery." — Prof.  Water  house. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Saco,  (Me.)  May  1,1838. 
To  Or.  Samuel  Thomson  : 

Venerable  Sir:— I  can  but  hope  you  will  pardon 
the  intrusion  of  one  who  has  never  -had  the  privi- 
lege of  writing  directjy  to  you  before,  as  this  is  a  mo- 
ment, an  era,  when  all  who  are  true  Thomsonians, 
should,  for  the  welfare  of  the  system,  and  the  cause 
of  humanity,  be  active. 

I  am  aware  that  you  are  knowing  to  the  repeal  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Blue  Law  of  this  State,  passed 
in  1831,  laying  restrictions  on  all  practitioners,  except 
the  "refugees  from  the  cause  of  humanity,"  which 
took  place  at  our  last  legislature.  This,  1  think, 
seems  to  be  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  so  that  expe- 
rienced "quacks,"  as  well  as  scientific  "quacks,"  can 
not  only  put  in  for,  but  also  receive,  a  share — (not  of 
practice,  for  this  they  have  already,  but)  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  remuneration  paid  for  medical  services, 
by  the  invalid  part  of  our  community.  And  so  it  is, 
and  I  do  not  fear  to  say,  will  continue  to  be,  in  this 
State,  as  well  as  others,  that,  as  it  has  been  your  lot 
to  be  placed  in  the  chief  command  of  the  forces 
which  have  been,  and  are  continuing  to  be  raised,  to 
come  out  against  the  medical  faculty, — this  best  of 
causes,  will  progress  until  it  shall  have  completed  an 
entire  reform.  There  are  many  firm  adherents  to 
your  system  of  practice  in  this  State,  who  have  enough 
to  do,  both  to  practice,  and  meet  the  opposers  on  eve- 
ry tack.  But  so  long  as  we  have  a  commander(l)  in 
whom  we  can  place  confidence,  who  has  given  us  a 
sure  "Guide  to  Health," — who  has  achieved  such 
noble  victories,  by  individual  exertion,  at  first;  and 
next,  by  making  suitable  appointments  of  able  agents; 
— some  of  whom,  however,  have  turned  out  to  be  no 
better  than  a  reprobate  Arnold,  for*filthy  lucre's  sake; 
— so  long,  I  say,  as  this  is  the  case,  and  your  direc- 
tions are  carefully  followed,  and  your  principles  rig- 
idly adhered  to,  by  a  capable  class  of  persons  for 
practitioners,  there  is  not  much  to  be  feared  from  all 
the  invading  foes. 

The  two  forces !  what  are  they?  I  answer — the 
human  family,  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  in  a 
medical  point  of  view  :  the  one,  the  old  medical  or- 
der, with  that  "sanguine  hero," — Medical  Science — 
to  head  them  :  the  other,  a  diligent,  and  fearless  class 
of  people,  to  whom  has  been  given  Samuel  Thom- 
son, reformer  in  chief.  And  again — to  view  the 
weapons  used  by  these  conflicting  parties:  see  the 
faculty,  with  the  deadly  weapons,  the  lancet,  calomel, 
arsenic,  nitre,  antimony,  opium,  and  a  great  number 
of  'gags,'  'cathartics,'  and  'sedatives,'  too  numerous 
to  mention.  All  these  at  different  times,  are  given, 
by  the  merciless  dupes  of  false  medical  science,  with- 
out knowing  aught  about  the  needed  medicine,  more 
than,  and  perhaps  not  so  much  as  the  poor  distressed 
patient  to  whom  it  is  given.  But,  see  !  again;  along 
comes  an  ordinary  looking  man,  to  relieve  the  sick : 
what  is  he?  why  he  is  aThotnsonian  "quack,"  Well, 
let  it  be  even  so — that  it  is  Dr.  Thomson,  the  chief 
of  the  patriotic  medical  class — and  with  the  three 
first  numbers  in  the  "Guide  to  Health"  he  will  have 
the  patient  relieved  before  the  scientific  "quack"  can 
deal  out  his  "precious  morsels"  into  papers  with  di- 
rections. It  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  a  looker  on, 
much  more  to  be  an  actor  in  assisting  lobelia,  with 
its  aids  cayenne  and  bayberry,  to  destroy  the  strong 
Jiolds  of  calomel  and  its  attendants ;  which  victory  is 


sure  to  turn  on  the  side  of  lobelia,  if  the  forces  are 
rightly  managed.  Such  a  victory  as  this  is  worthy 
of  notice,  and  it  has  been  my  lot  to  behold  many 
such :  and  though  mortifying  as  it  must  have  been, 
I  have  seen  the  "regulars"  forced  not  only  to  cry  for 
"  quarter,"  but  to  make  an  open  acknowledgement 
of  their  inability  to  stand  their  ground.  Lobelia  in- 
Jlata  vincit  omnia. 

As   the   volume   of  the  Manual  for  which  I  sub- 
scribed is  now  out,  [  herein  enclose  the  amount  of 
money  for  another  volume,  &c,  as  1  think  the  peri- 
odical well  worth  its  price, 
Respectfully  vours, 

VV.  COLE  STAPLE. 

(1)  Correspondents  should  be  cautious  in  the  use 
of  such  expressions  as  this;  for  although  nothing  ob- 
jectional  can  be  urged  against  the  term,  as  the  wri- 
ter evidently  intends  it  should  be  here  understood, 
yet  opportunity  is  given  to  mongrels  to  scandalize 
Thomsonians  with  the  charge  of  "sycophancy"  aud 
"man worship" — as  if,  to  be  independent  in  the  exer- 
cise "of  his  judgment,  a  man  must  become  a  knave  I 


A  Consultation  of  Physicians. — The  late  Bon- 
nel  Thornton,  used  frequently  to  entertain  himself 
and  his  friends,  at  the  expense  of  his  physicians,  and 
conceived  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  as  he  was  bred  to 
the  medical  profession.  The  formal  wig  (worn  in 
olden  time)  was  generally  the  object  of  his  mirth. 
Mr.  Thornton  being  once  confined  to  his  bed  by  a 
fever,  and  his  friends  thinking  he  might  never  re- 
cover, urged  him  incessantly  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  the  facult)^.  Wearied  by  their  importunities,  he 
at  length  promised  to  have  a  consultation  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  when  (his  friends  attending)  they  found  Mr. 
Thornton  sitting  upon  his  bed,  with  the  curtains 
open,  looking  gravely  at  three  tie-wigs,  placed  in 
order  upon  blocks,  between  the  bed  posts.  "What 
is  the  meaning  of  this?"  "  Why  this  is  the  consulta- 
tion  of  physicians,"  answered  Mr.  Thornton:  "I 
know  what  I  am  about, — it  is  allowed  to  be  more 
than  an  even  chance  against,  a  patient,  when  he  calls 
in  a  consultation  of  the  periwigs.  The  sight  of  the 
doctor  has  cured  many  a  patient,  and  the  danger  lies 
in  the  doctor's  physic.  Be  at  ease,  my  friends,  na- 
ture is  the  best  physician  :  the  assistance  she  wants 
1  shall  give,  and  save  my  money  and  my  life."  Mr. 
T.  soon  recovered,  and  for  many  years  joined  his 
friends  in  laughing  at  his  consultation  of  physicians. 


Curious  Experiment.—  Under  this  head  there 
is  a  paragraph  going  the  rounds,  stating  that  an 
ingenious  chemist  in  France,  having  found,  after 
many  experiments,  that  a  void  produced  by  elec- 
tricity in  a  glass  vessel,  became  luminous*  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  forming  a  long  bottle  of  3  inches 
by  30,  from  which  having  exhausted  the  air,  and 
otherwise  acted  upon  it,  by  a  galvanic  battery,  a 
light  is  now  emitted,  being  hung  up  in  his  apart- 
ment, equally  clear,  but  not  so  oppressive  to  the 
eye,  as  that  of  the  sun.  Having  the  most  religious 
reliance  upon  this  philosophical  fact,  we  shall!  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment have  purchased  the  patent  right  for  this 
artificial  sunsliine,  and  have  contracted  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  light  it  up  by  night  at  a  trifling 
expense. — [N.  Y.  Mirror. 
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Thomsonian  Medicines. — It  is  one  of  the  fixed 
principles  in  the  Thomsonian  system  of  practice, 
that  all  substances  which  are  administered  lor  heal- 
ing disease,  must  act  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
of  nature.  If  they  are  not  congenial  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  life  health,  they  are  pronounced  unfit  to  en- 
ter the  stomach,  and  are  not  admitted  into  our  ma- 
teria medica.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  prevailing 
doctrine  that  no  medicine  can  act  with  efficiency  in  J 
removing  disease,  without  possessing  very  poisonous 
properties.  This  false  opinion,  like  many  others j 
equally  delusive,  has  been  cherished  for  ages,  both' 
by  the  learned  and  unlearned  ;  but  no  consistent 
reasons  have  ever  been  given  to  sanction  such  a  be- 
lief, and  we  challenge  the  faculty  to  produce  any. 
The  theoretical  speculations  which  have  led  men  of 
science  and  learning  into  such  an  error,  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  sound  reason.  All  substances  pos- 
sessed of  a  predominating  poisonous  nature,  reduce 
the  vital  principle,  by  corrupting  the  fluids,  and  im- 
pairing the  action  of  the  organs;  and  all  such  arti- 
cles are  discarded  from  the  Thomsonian  system  of 
practice,  whether  mineral  or  vegetable.  How  absurd 
is  the  idea,  that  a  substance  possessing  the  power  to 
destroy  the  healthy  action  of  any  organ  in  the  hu- 
man system,  can  be  a  proper  medicine  to  restore  a 
healthy  action  in  such  organs  when  they  become  im- 
paired by  disease.  Medicine  ought  to  be  composed 
of  such  such  substances  as  will  aid  and  strengthen 
the  human  system,  to  enable  it  to  overcome  disease. 
No  article  is  permitted  to  enter  the  Thomsonian 
practice  that  does  not  possess  that  property.  These 
facts  may  be  ascertained  by  everyone  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  into  the  Thomsonian  system 
of  practice  ;  and  practitioners  ought  to  afford  every 
facility  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  system.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  shrink 
from  the  closest  investigation  in  respect  to  our  prac- 
tice, in  every  case,  and  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  medicines  we  use.  We  are  anxious  that  "  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  should  be  kuown  and  received  on  the  sub- 
ject of  medicine. — [Thomsonian  Spy. 


plied  to  the  mouth  and  nose,  or  received  into  the 
stomach.  When  fully  saturated  with  common  salt, 
it  may  be  applied  to  local  bruises  with  good  effect. 
Vinegar  is  applied  externally  in  fomentations  and 
baths  as  a  stimulant  and  discutient;  and  its  vapor 
is  inhaled  with  good  effect  in  putrid  sore  throat; 
and  diffused  through  the  chambers  of  the  sick  to  cor- 
rect the  putrescency  of  the  atmosphere. 


Vinegar — Acetic  Acid.  —  Vinegar  was  known 
many  ages  before  the  discovery  of  any  other  acid, 
those  only  excepted  which  exist  ready  formed  in 
vegetables.  It  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  and  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  in  common  use  among  the  Is- 
raelites and  other  eastern  nations  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. This  agreeable  and  pungent  acid  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  fermentation  of  sweet  vegetable  juices. 
It  is  obtained  from  wine,  cider,  beer,  the  juice  of  su- 
gar maple,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  which  are  the 
products  of  the  first  stage  of  the  fermentive  process. 
The  acetous  fermentation  is  nothing  more  than  the 
acidification  or  oxygenation  of  wine,  produced  in  the 
open  air  by  means  of  absorption  of  oxygen.  Vine- 
gar is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  united  to- 
gether in  proportion  not  yet  ascertained,  and  changed 
into  the  acid  state  by  oxygen.  That  prepared  from 
wine  is  most  free  from  impurities.  Besides  the  pure 
acetous  acid,  diluted  with  much  water,  vinegar  con- 
tains tartarous  acid,  tartrite  of  potash,  mucilaginous 
matter,  and  sometimes  phosporic  acid. — Vinegar  pos- 
sesses strong  antiseptic  powers,  and  its  action  on  the 
living  body  is  gently  stimulant  and  astringent.  Fail- 
ings, vomiting,  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints, have  frequently  been  relieved  by  vinegar  ap- 


Ginger  Beer. — This  delightful  beverage,  which 
was  introduced  among  us  from  England,  is  made  as 
follows  : 

Take  of  Lump  Sugar  -  1  lb. 

Cream  of  Tartar         -      1  oz. 
Bruised  Ginger       -  2  oz. 

Put  in  a  proper  vessel ;  pour  on  two  gallons  of 
boiling  water,  and  ferment  for  twenty-four  hours 
with  yest. 

A  more  agreeable  or  economical  beverage  could 
not  be  drank.  It  is  known  in  England  as gmger-pop, 
and  is  sold  in  small  bottles  by  the  confectioners  and 
other. 

The  Ginger  Beer  Poivders,  are  also  in  much  repute. 
They  are  put  up  in  blue  and  white  papers,  as  follows : 
Into  the  blue  paper,  one  drachm  and  two  scruples  of 
pulverized  lump  sugar,  five  grains  of  ginger,  and  26 
grains  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda ;  into  the  white 
paper,  thirty  grains  of  tartaric  acid. 

To  be  used  as  the  common  soda  powers,  with  half 
a  pint  of  water. 

The  mode  of  preparing  Ginger  Wine  is  also  worthy 
of  being  known  :  Take  of  bruised  ginger  six  pounds, 
water  five  gallons,  boil  for  half  an  hour,  add  four- 
teen pounds  of  sugar,  boil  till  dissolved,  then  cool 
and  put  the  liquor  along  with  seven  lemons  sliced, 
and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  brandy ;  add  a  little 
yest  and  ferment,  bung  up  for  three  months,  and 
then  bottle. — [Bot.  Sentinel. 


Pleasures  of  a  Tropical  Climate. — Insects 
are  the  curse  of  tropical  climates.  The  very 
rouge  lays  the  foundation  of  a  tremendous  ulcer. 
In  a  moment  you  are  covered  with  ticks;  chigoes 
bury  themselves  in  your  flesh,  and  hatch  a  large 
colony  of  young  chigoes  in  a   few   hours.     They 

'will  not  live  together,  but  every  chigo  sets  up  a 
separate  ulcer,  and  has  his  own  private  portion  of 

■  pus.  Flies  get  entry  into  your  mouth,  eyes  and 
nose.  You  eat  flie.-,  drink  flies,  breathe  flies,— 
Lizards,  cockatrices  and  snakes  get  into  }'our  bed; 

jauts  eat  up  the  books,  scorpions  sting  you  on  the 
feet,  and  every  thing  bites,  stings  or  bruises  ; 
every  second  of  your  existence  you  are  wounded 
by  some  piece  of  animal  life  that  nobody  has  seen 
before,  except  Swammerdam  and  Merriom.  An 
insect  with  eleven  legs  is  swimming  in  your  tea 
cup,  a  nondescript  with  nine  legs  is  struggling  in 
the  small  beer,  or  a  caterpillar  with  several  dozen 

'eyes   in  his  belly  is  hastening  over  the  bread  and 

i  butter  ;  all  nature  is  alive,  and  seems  to  be  gath- 
ering all  her  entomological  hosts  to  eat  you  up,  as 

'you  are  standing,  out  of  your  coat,  waistcoat  and 
breeches.  Such  are  the  tropics.  All  these  recon- 
cile us  to  our  laws,  fogs,  vapor  and  drizzle — to  our 
apothecaries  with  gargles  and  tinctures — to  our 
British   constitutional    coughs,   sore    throats   and 

[swelled  faces. 

II      [Give  me  the  bugs. — x.q.] 
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Anecdotes  of  animal  instinct. — In  a  paper 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Biblotheque  Univer- 
selle  de  Geneve  (so  ably  edited  by  M.  de  la  Rive, 
who  read  several  papers  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association)  there  are  some  curious 
anecdotes,  tending  to  prove  how  near,  if  not  quite, 
to  the  power  of  reasoning  the  actions  of  animals 
approached.  Two  men  who  were  about  to  walk 
to  Vevey,  agreed  to  meet  at  the  appointed  place. 
One  of  them  who  arrived  first,  fancying  he  was 
too  late,  resolved  to  push  on  and  overtake  his  com- 
rade, but  his  dog  showed  symptoms  of  disliking 
this  proceeding.  He  ran  backwards  and  forwards, 
lingering  behind,  and  at  length  disappeared,  but 
speedily  returned  with  the  walking  stick  of  the 
second  person  in  bis  mouth.  He  had  come  late, 
and  sat  down  to  wait  for  his  friend;  but  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  animal  resorted  to  this  evident  means 
of  teaching  them  their  relative  positions  and  bring- 
ing them  together.  Another  dog  which  they  were 
trying  to  teach  to  mount  a  ladder,  got  so  tired  of 
his  lesson  that  he  ran  away;  but  next  day  he  re- 
turned alone  to  the  ladder,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  task  just  as  if  his  vanity  had  been  piqued  into 
learning  the  exercise. 

A  third  dog  that  had  been  taught  to  carry  a  lan- 
tern with  its  owner,  on  winter  mornings  before 
daylight,  as  the  latter  carried  milk  to  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer,  happened  one  day  to  be  shut  up  when 
his  master  departed.  When  loosened  he  ran  af- 
ter and  overtook  him,  but  perceiving  that  he  had 
not  the  lantern,  he  returned  to  the  house,  and 
causing  it  to  be  given  to  him,  again  hastened  to 
his  accustomed  light  work.  Another,  belonging 
to  a  young  student,  whose  master  while  bathing 
hid  himself  among  some  rushes,  was  hallooed  into 
the  water,  as  if  an  accident  had  happened,  when, 
instead  of  plunging  in,  he  ran  lower  down  the  ra- 
pid stream,  and  took  his  station,  watching  the  riv- 
er, where  it  was  most  likely  to  bring  down  the  bo- 
dy for  rescue. 

We  conclude  with  one  fact  more,  relating  to  an 
animal  of  which  we  have  been  used  to  consider  in- 
nocence, rather  than  wisdom,  the  characteristic. 
A  pigeon,  familiarized  to  the  kitchen,  where  it 
was  fed  and'earessed,  one  day  witnessed  the  kill- 
ing of  a  pullet,  and  immediately  flew  away  and 
never  returned  to  the  scene  of  slaughter!  The 
kitchen  death  of  a  chicken  is  not  very  unlike  the 
death  of  a  dove,  and  the  warning  was  not  lost. 


CO"  The  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  have 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  to  Henry  G.R. Dearborn, 
a  son  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  this  State,  for 
having  saved  two  boys  from  being  drowned  in 
January  last.  This  is  the  third  time  that  the  same 
young  gentleman  has  been  so  honorably  noticed 
by  the  Humane  Society,  for  like  acts  of  beneficent 
adventure. — [Atlas. 


A  verdict  has  been  rendered  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  favor  of  B.  B.  Mussey,  in  an 
action  of  B.  Brandreth  vs.  B.  B.  Mussey.  Brand- 
reth  attached  the  property  of  Mussey  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000,  to  satisfy  a  claim  for  dama- 
ges alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  him,  by  rea- 
son of  Mr.  Mussey 's  having  Counterfeit  Brand- 
reth Pills. — [Express. 


This  World. — This  is  an  agreeable  world, 
after  all.  If  we  would  only  bring  ourselves  to 
look  at  the  objects  that  surround  us  in  their  true 
light,  we  should  see  beauty  where  before  we  could 
behold  nothing  but  discord.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  vexation  to  meet;  we 
cannot  expect  to  sail  on  a  summer  sea  forever; 
yet  if  we  hold  a  calm  eye  and  a  steady  hand,  we 
soon  can  trim  our  sails  and  manage  our  helm  so 
as  to  avoid  the  quicksands  and  weather  the  storms 
that  threaten  shipwreck.  We  are  members  of  one 
great  family — we  are  travelling  the  same  road — 
and  shall  arrive  at  the  same  goal.  We  breathe 
the  free  air,  we  are  subject  to  the  same  bounty, 
and  we  shall  lie  down  on  the  bosom  of  our  com- 
mon mother.  It  is  not  becoming,  then,  that  bro- 
ther should  hate  brother  ;  it  is  not  proper  that 
friends  should  hate  friends  ;  it  is  not  right  that 
neighbor  should  deceive  neighbor.  We  pity  the 
man  who  can  harbor  enmity  towards  his  fellow; 
he  loses  half  the  enjoyment  of  life;  he  embitters 
his  own  existence.  Let  us  tear  from  our  eyes  the 
colored  medium  that  invests  every  object  with  the 
green  hue  of  jealousy  and  suspicion;  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  voice  of  scandal;  breathe  the  spirit  of 
charity  from  our  lips;  and  from  our  hearts  let  the 
rich  gushings  of  human  kindness  swell  up  as  from 
a  fountain  - — so  the  "golden  age"  will  become  no 
fiction,  and  the  ^'island  of  the  blessed"  bloom  in 
more  than  Hesperian  beauty, 


Strange  phenomenon,  t— A  male  child  was 
born  last  March,  in  Weymouth,  who  had  four 
eyes,  four  ears,  four  amis,  and  four  legs!  It  died 
the  day  after  its  birth.  The  duplicate  eyes  ap- 
peared above  the  natural  eyes,  in  the  forehead — 
the  duplicate  ears  just  behind  the  true  ears — the 
duplicate  arms  grew  from  below  and  immediately 
under  the  true  arms — and  the  duplicate  legs  sprung 
from  the  hips  and  extended  in  length  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  knees  of  the  true  legs.— [Trans. 


A  Warning  to  Boys.— An  interesting  little  boy 
aged  about  nine  years,  the  son  of  Mr.  Bell  of  Bal- 
timore, died  recently  of  apoplexy  or  a  congestion 
of  the  brain,  caused  by  his  amusing  himself  with 
the  dangerous  practice  of  walking  on  his  hand*} 
and  "turning  up1'  as  it  is  called. 


QTF  Pure  Thomsonian  Medicines,  prepared  by  Doctor 
Samuel  Thomson  himself,  will  be  kept  constantly  for 
sale, at  wholesale  or  retail,  by  JONAS  W.  CHAPMAN, 
(Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.)  at  the  New  England 
General  Depot,  No.  40,  Salem-street,  Boston..  Also — 
Family  Rights  and  Robinson's  Lectures. 

The  Vegetable  Elixir  of  E.  Smith  or  II.  Winchester 
will  be  sold  at  half  the  price  of  Thomspn's  No.  G. 
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[From  the  Philadelphia  Botanic  Sentinel.] 

OF  VOMITING. 


it  reached  this  organ.     But  this  reasoning  seems 
to    bo  completely   set  aside  by   the  common  fact 


The  indication  of  vomiting  patients  in  the  treat-j  that  a  severe  hurt  of  some  remote  part  will  often 
merit  of  disease  must  have  presented  itself  to  view  'produce  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  some- 
in  the  vevy  infancy  of  medicine.  The  sudden  times  vomiting;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  extreme 
and  sensible  relief  no  doubt  often  obtained  from  nausea  destroys  the  muscular  powers,  as  a  person 
spontaneous  vomking  could  not  have  failed  to  ar-  -suffering  from  this  cause  is  often,  though  other- 
rest  the  attention  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  thejjwise  in  good  health,  scarcely  able  to  move  or 
world,   and   draw  them  to  seek  the  means  of  pro-   stand. 


discing  it  artificially,  so  soon  as  they  paid  the  least 
attention  whatever  to  medicine  of  any  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  vomiting,  there  is, 
perhaps,  little  difference  in  opinion  amongst  phy- 
sicians; some,  however,  approving  of  recourse  to 
it  much  oftener  than  others.  But,  generally,  med- 
ical writers  are  more  consistent  with  each  other 
vvith  regard  to  vomiting  than  almost  any  other  in- 
dication of  cure  whatever.  And  this  we  consider 
of  some  authority,  however  little  we  may  respect 
their  views  in  some  other  particulars.  Vomiting, 
we  are  satisfied,  is  a  true  indication  of  cure  in 
most  complaints;  but  the  articles  commonly  made 
use  of  by  the  faculty  we  disapprove  of,  for  rea- 
sons, which  have  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter. 

Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that  *(  when  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  morbid 
state,  and  noxious  to  the  stomach  itself,  or  to  the 
whole  system,  there  can  be  no  question  or  dotjbt 
about  the  propriety  of  vomiting,  except  in  a  few- 
cases, "  &c. 

Now  we  are  convinced  there  are  but  few  cases 


There  is  also  another  intimate  association  of 
[sympathies,  of  which  the  stomach  is  the  centre, 
jin  the  organs  of  digestion.  There  is  no  function 
performed  in  the  system  in  which  so  many  organs. 
!are  concerned  as  in  the  process  of  preparing  our 
ifood  for  yielding  its  nutritious  particles  to  the 
j blood.  Hence  it  would  seem  necessary  that  a 
common  sympathy  should  exist  among  then);  and 
the  stomach  and  next  intestine  to  it,  being  the  fo- 
cus to  which  the  energies  of  all  the  rest  are  di- 
rected, seem  to  constitute  it  the  centre  of  an  oi> 
ganjc  sympathy,  different  from  the  common  sym-* 
patbies  existing  between  that  find  every  part  of 
the  system  in  common  with  the  organs  of  diges-* 
tion. 

From  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  stomach 
is  the  grand  centre  of  sympathy,  as  well  as  from 
the  arguments  f.dduced  in  illustration  thereof,  we 
infer  that  no  bad  case  of  disease  can  occur  with- 
out causing  such  an  unhealthy  tone  of  the  stomach 
as  to  vitiate  its  contents,  and  render  them  noxious 
to  the  whole  system.    We  are  therefore  constrain-* 


of  disease,  of  a  serious  nature,  and  probably   not  jed  to  the  conclusion  that  vomiting  is  indicated  in 


any,  in  which  the  contents  of  the  stomach  do  not 
become  Vitiated,  and  therefore  noxious  to  the 
whole  system.  The  much  celebrated  John  Hun- 
ter observed,  that  the  stomach  was  the  centre  of 
sympathy;  to  which  proposition  all  physiologists 
since  his  time  have  subscribed  their  assent,  It  is 
from  the  stomach  that  th^  whole  system  receives 
the  supply  of  nourishment  which  is  derived  from 
food  and  drink;  from  which  circumstance,  an  in- 
timate connection  and  association  of  feeling  might 
be  expected  to  exist  between  this  organ  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  system,  Now,  as  every  part  of 
the  system  is  liable  to  become  diseased,  or  incapa- 
ble of  performing  its  healthy  functions,  it  thereby 
becomes  disqualified  for  receiving  and  appropri- 
ating to  its  legitimate  use  its  proper  proportion  of 
nourishment;  and  hence  it  would  seem  necessary 
that  the  stomach  should  be,  as  it  were,  apprised  of 
this  state  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  diseased  part 
may  not  be  overburihened  with  food  or  nutriment 
which  it  could  not  dispose  of,  This  provision 
seems  to  be  made  in  the  intimate  sympathy  which 
is  acknowledged  to  subsist  between  the  stomach 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  announce- 
ment to  the  stomach  of  disease  in  some  remote 
organ,  and  its  consequent  refusal  to  receive  food, 
might  also  be  accounted  for  in  another  way;  and 
the  association  of  sympathy  might  also  takeplaee 
from  the  same  cause;  that  is,  that  diseased  action 
taking  place  in  an  organ  remote  from  the  stomach 
would  be  communicated  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
vol.  iv — 3 


every  disease  of  violent  symptoms,  or  of  an  ob- 
stinate nature,  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable, 
Upon  the  same  principle,  vomiting  ought  to  be 
often  repeated,  until  a  healthy  action  is  so  far  re-* 
stored  that  the  stomach  is  capable  of  performing 
its  proper  functions,  because  until  then  its  contents 
must  be  continually  becoming  vitiated  and  noxious 
to  the  system,  as  our  own  experience  has  repeat- 
edly 'confirmed  was  a  fact,  And  whoever  has 
vomited  a  patient  six  or  eight  times  in  the  same 
number,  or  twice  the  number  of  days,  and  seen 
foul  matter,  of  nearly  the  same  appearance,  dis- 
charged at  each  vomiting,  as  we  have  done,  and 
repeated  this  process  on  many  different  patients 
with  the  same  appearance,  and  a  good  effect,  will 
with  us,  we  think,  conclude  that  vomiting  is  indi* 
cat»d  in  ail  bad  diseases;  and  ought  to  be  repeated 
until  a  healthy  action  is  restored  to  the  system. 

Medical  writers  disapprove  of  the  frequent  ad- 
ministration of  emetics,  because  it  <s  weakens  the 
tone  of  the  stomach."  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  with  such  unnatural  medicines  as  are  in  com- 
mon use;  but  with  such  as  act  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  life,  as  we  conceive  the  lobelia  does, 
nothing  of  this  is  to  be  apprehended.  This  article 
may  be  given  for  many  days  in  succession,  or  two 
or  three  times  a  week  for  many  weeks,  to  produce 
vomiting,  with  a  continual  improvement  ©f  the 
health,  and  of  the  stomach  in  particular,  as  we 
can  testify  from  our  own  practical  experience  and 
observation. 
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Ail  idea  seems  to  have  obtained  a  \evy  exten- 
sive credence  in  the  world  that  vomiting  is  of  but 
little  utility  if  bile  be  not  largely  thrown  off*  This, 
however,  like  many  other  propositions  in  the 
healing  art,  is,  as  we  conceive,  very  erroneous.  It 
is  a  common  notion  with  people  generally? and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  with  physicians,  from  wh«m  the 
people  imbibe  their  ideas,  that  bile,  in  most  eom- 
plaints,  accumulates  in  the  stomach,  acting  as  a 
cause  of  disease,  and  mast  be  removed  in  order  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  cure.  Hence  it  is  very 
naturally  concluded  that  unless  an  emetic  throws 
off  bile  in  large  quantities  it  does  tittle  or  no  good. 
We  are  convinced,  however,, front  experience  and 
observation,  that  the  removal,  or  rather  ejection? 
of  bile  is  not  often  necessary,  or  even  healthful. 

Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that  emetics  not  on  I)  evac- 
uate the  stomach,  but  that  "the  duodenum,  with 
a  portion  of  the  jejunum,  may  bey  and  commonly 
is,  evacuated  at  the  same  time.  Hence,  as  the  bile 
is  poured  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  duodenum, 
we  may  readily  account  for  the  common  occur- 
rence of  vomiting  bile.  Dr.  Cullen  goes  further, 
and  says  it  is  probable  that  it  is  brought  not  only 
from  the  duodenum,  but  "even  from  the  gall- 
bladder and  biliary  ducts. "  It  may  be  further  re- 
marked, that  a  valve  is  placed  at  the  pylorus,  or 
outlet  of  the  stomach,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  whatever  passes  from  it  into  the 
intestines;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  supposed 
that  the  bile  could  force  this  valve,  and  pass  into 
the  stomach,  without  some  violent  convulsion  forc- 
ing it  open;  and  such  violent  convulsion,  we  be- 
lieve,generally  results  from  the  use  of  tartar  emet- 
ic, and  other  more  powerful  emetics,  which  are 
often  used  by  the  medical  faculty. 

We  conceive  that  an  emetic  which  nets  in  uni- 
son with  the  laws  of  nature,  as  all  medicines  ought 
to  do,  will  veiy  rarely  produce  an  evacuation  of 
bile.  Such  circumstance  will  only  occur  in  cases 
where  there  is  an  increased  morbid  secretion  of 
this  fluid,  which  will  be  found  to  take  place  far 
more  seldom  than  at  present  is  imagined;  and 
when  it  does,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  consider- 
ed so1  much  the  cause  as  the  effect  of  disease.  But 
whenever  an  increased  secretion  of  bile  does  take 
place,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  an  unusu- 
ally large  quantity  of  it  poured  into  the  duodenum, 
the  operation  of  an  emetic  acting  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  life  might,  by  the  inversion  of  the  pe- 
ristaltic motion  which  it  produces,  with  the  large 
quantity  of  bile  pressing  against  the  valve,  force 
it  open,  and  thus  produce  a  discharge  of  bile,  as 
indeed  is  sometimes  the  case  in  spontaneous  vom- 
itings. But  we  consider  it  an  evidence  when  bile 
is  generally,  in  all  cases,  thrown  out  by  the  op- 
eration of  an  emetic,  that  that  emetic  acts  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature  or  animal  life.  No- 
thing, and  especially  the  animal  fluids,  ought  ever 
to  be  ejected  from  the  system,  until  it  has  perform- 
ed the  office  which  nature  designed  it  should,  ex- 
cept it  has  become  unfit  to  perform  that  office;  and 
in  that  case,  nature,  or  rather  the  powers  of  the 
system,  ought  to  be  the  judge,  and  point  to  it  by 
some  unerring  indication,  before  an  officious  in- 
terference of  art  is  attempted.  And  even  then  we 
must  follow  precisely  the  course  of  nature,  remov- 
ing the  morbid  matter  through  the  same  channels 
that  the  dotes,  as  man  is  so  constituted  that  the 


regular  operations  of  the  system,  both  in  health 
and  disease,  can  no  more  be  thwarted  or  turned 
out  of  their  course  with  impunity  than  can  the 
regular  operations  of  the  nicest  machinery  be  per- 
verted, or  made  to  retrograde,  without  doing  it  a 
serious  injury. 

The  simple  action  of  vomiting,  independent  of 
any  effect  which  the  emetic  may  produce  upon  the 
system,  has  been  supposed  by  some  physicians  to 
be  useful  to  health,  "by  its  exciting  the  activity 
of  the  stomach  itself,  and  by  agitating,  as  vomiting 
does,  the  whole  body."  But  although  vomiting 
may  be  useful,  in  this  way  in  some  degree,  yet  its 
principal  good  effects  must  be  considered  as  aris- 
ing from  its  cleansing  the  stomach  of  foul  matter, 
and  from  its  universal  slimula'H  effect  over  the 
whole  system.  This  last  is  especially  the  case  in 
using  the  lobelia,  and  some  other  vegetable  emet- 
ics. Even  in  haemorrhages,  and  particularly  in 
bleeding  at  the  lungs,  vomiting  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  u*vt\  with  success.* 

But  it  remains  yet  to  be  pointed  out,  the  supe- 
riority of  emetics  over  cathartics  in  the  medical 
treatment  of  disease;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
indications  of  cure  more  generally  require  emetics 
than  cathartics,  and  ought,  therefore,  more  often 
to  be  used.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  propo- 
sition is  at  variance  with  the  received  opinion  of 
medical  men;  but  nevertheless  we  are  well  satis- 
fied of  its  truth,  and  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
bring  forth  such  facts  and  arguments  as  will  go 
far  towards  convincing  others  of  the  correctness 
of  these  views. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  stomach,  al- 
though the  process  of  digestion  is  in  part  perform- 
ed there,  acts  principally  as  a  receptacle  of  the 
food,  which,  while  it  remains  there,  gives  out  none 
of  its  nutritious  particles  for  the  support  of  the 
body.  It  is  trbe  that  food,  almost  as  soon  us  re- 
ceived into  the  stomach  of  a  very  hungry  person, 
imparts  a  stimulus  to  the  w  hole  system;  but  this 
effect,  it  is  conceived,  arises,  in  part,  from  the  im- 
mediate stimulus  whirl)  the  stomach  receives  from 
the  food,  which  is  communicated  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  system  by  sympathy  in  a  very  short  time, 
as  we  have  previously  pointed  out  how  the  inti- 
mate association  of  feeling  existed  between  the 
stomach  and  all  other  parts  of  the  system.  But  it 
is  in  the  intestines  that  the  most  Important  part  of 
digestion  is  performed,  and  in  them  the  nutritious 
particles  are  separated  from  the  grosser  part  of 
the  food,  and1  thence  poured  into  the  blood  vessels, 
which  distribute  them  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
Now  it  must  be  evident,  with  but  little  reflection, 
that  if  the  stomach  contains  any  foul,  noxious,  or 
morbid  matter,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  in  most  or 
all  cases  of  severe  illness,  the  carrying  of  this 
down  through  the  intestines,  where  it  becomes  ex- 
posed to  absorption  by  the  lacteals,  along  with 
whatever  of  nourishment  may  be  there,  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  productive  of  baneful  conse- 
quences to  the  already  weakened  and  diseased 
system.  The  morbid  matter  passing  from  the 
stomach  through  the  intestines,  as  it  undoubtedly 
must,  if  not  thrown  off  by  vomiting,  and  being 
thrown  into  the  blood,  must  certainly  have  a  pow- 


*  Bee  Dr.  Cullen*  Materia  Mctlica,  rol.  N.,-rr>*  238, 239,  Phila,  edit. 
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erful  tendency  to  poison  the  whole  mass  of  fluids, 
and  thus  destroy  the  peculiar  organization  which 
is  necessary  to  continue  life.  For  however  the 
humeral  pathology  may  at  this  day  be  considered 
as  exploded,  it  is  a  self  evident  fact  that  the  fluid* 
hold  a  predominant  influence  over  the  solids;  and 
those  who  look  for  the  cause  of  disease  solely  in 
the  derangement  or  organic  lesion  of  the  solids 
inay  expect  disappointment. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  a  principal  or  impor- 
tant u.se  of  the  stomach  is  a  receptacle  of  the  food, 
whence  it  is  given  out  to  the  intestines  after  being 
suitably  prepared,  and  that  tb.e  nutritious  part  of 
the  food  is  not  given  out  at  all  from  the  stomach 
to  the  blood,  and  further,  that  nature  herself  is 
often  so  acted  upon  by  noxious  matter  formed  or 
received  into  the  stomach  as  to  eject  it  spontane- 
ously, to  prevent  ics  passing  down  through  the  in* 
testines,  and  there  being  absorbed  and  scattered 
like  wildfire  through  the  system;  and  when  to  all 
this  we  add  the  debilitating  effects  of  ail  the  ca* 
thartics  principally  depended  upon  by  the  faculty 
in  violent  cases,  the  conclusion  seems  almost  irre- 
sistible that  emetics  are  oftener  indicated,  and  of 
course  ought  more  often  to  be  used  than  catigar? 
tjes. 

Vomiting,  when  produced  by  proper  emetics, 
especially  with  the  preparations  of  lobelia,  not  on- 
ly cleanses  the  stomach  of  whatever  may  be  use- 
less or  noxious,  and  little  if  any  thing  more,  but  it 
also  does  it  without  producing  the  permanent  pros- 
tration of  strength  usually  following  the  use  of 
active  purgatives.  And  to  husband  the  strength 
of  the  sick,  not  only  by  not  using  such  medicines 
as  have  a  direct  and  manifest  tendency  to  weaken 
the.  powers  of  life,  but  also  by  the  use  of  sueh 
rqedicines  as  have  the  power  of  restoring  the  al- 
ready lost  strength  of  the  system,  ought  to  be  a 
rule  never  to  be'lost  sight  of  in  tha  practice  of 
medicine,  and  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  nor 
too  strongly  enforced. 


MiCHitfERY  93.  Steam.  —  A  practical  experi- 
ment was  made  on  Saturday,  on  the  Southampton 
Railway,  of  a  newly  invented  machine,  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  a  locomotive  steam  engine  on 
railways,  particularly  on  short  or  branch  roads, 
where  the  expense  of  a  steam  locomotive  would 
be  too  costly  for  the  traffic.  The  action  is  pro- 
duced bv  a  horse  walking  at  an  ordinary  pace  on 
a  jointed  platform  attached  to  the  vehicle,  by  a  se- 
ries of  concealed  machinery,  which  is  so  contriv-j 
cd  that  its  weight  and  muscular  strength  are 
brought  to  act  together,  and  communicate  a  mul- 
tiplying force  to  the  large?  or  outside  wheels  ©f 
the  machine,  which  powers  are  ca.pable  of  being j 
increased  or  diminished  at  the  will  of  the  conduc- 
tor, s%as  to  regulate  the  required  speed.  The  trir 
al  was  perfectly  successful,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  of  an  untrained  horse  and  hew  mar 
chiuery.  On  the  first  application,  the  horse  mov- 
ed at  the  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  subse- 
quently conveyed  the  machine  which,  with  thiiv 
teen  persons  riding  on  it.  weighing  altogether  four 
tons,  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour.  It  was  com- 
pleted at  the  manufactory,  and  under  the  direo? 
jtion  of  Mr.  Robert  Jeffrey,  Gray's  Inn-road.  A 
number  of  scientific  gentlemen  were  present. — 
[London  Morning  Herald. 


SYMPTOMS   OF   INSANITY. 

By  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D. 

A  description  of  morbid  phenomena,  which  are 
observed  in  insanity,  will  guide  our  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  diseases,  or  the  causes  of  the  morbid 
appearances.  It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  med- 
ical men  have  a  too  great  tendency  to  consider  the 
symptom  as  the  disease,  and  it  is  particularly  the 
case  in  insanity.  Symptoms,  however,  are  only  de* 
ranged  functions,  Now  the  same  function  can  be 
deranged  by  various  causes,  and  the  same  cause  may 
derange  various  functions,  and  hence  produce  vari- 
ous symptoms.  Fever  alone  is  not  the  disease,  but 
merely  a  morbid  phenomenon  ;  and  the  circulation 
of  blood  may  be  accelerated  by  different  morbific 
causes.  In  the  same  way,  inflammation  will  pro? 
duce  various  symptoms  according  to  the  functions  of 
the  parts  which  are  affected.  Refrigeration  may  pro- 
duce headache,  sore  eye,  sore  throat,  toothache, 
cough,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  &c.  Dr.  Parry,  in  speak? 
ing  of  the  relation  of  the  diseases,  asserts  well,  that 
*  various  maladies  are  apt  in  one  set  of  persons  to 
extend,  in  different  forms,  and  therefore  often  under 
different  names,  to  different  parts  nearly  at  the  same 
time;  in  another  set,  to  affect  one  part  in  PUP  fprpi 
at  one  time,  and,  having  ceased,  tp  affect  another 
part  ip  another  form  at  a  subsequent  time  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  a  third  spt,to  leave  one  part  or  texture,  and 
at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  the  same  tiine,  to  appear 
in  the  same  or  some  other  form  ip  another  part  or 
texture.'  As  in  pathology  in  general,  so  in  insanity 
in  particular,  this  consideration  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Hence  the  enarration  of  symptoms  is  not 
the  essential  point  in  considering  insanity  ;  it  is  only 
of  secondary  psc,  apxl  conducive  to  the  distinction  of 
its  nature. 

In  insane  people,  the  functions  of  automatic  life, 
such  as  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  nutrition, 
secretions  and  excretions,  may  or" may  not  be  dis- 
turbed;  their  disorders  may  take  place  in  various 
degrees  ;  and  on  account  of  the  absence  or  existence 
of  such  symptoms,  the  elucidation  of  insanity  will 
only  become  more  simple  or  complex.  Their  de* 
tailed  consideration  belongs  to  the  pathology  of  au- 
tomatic life.  I  herp  intend  to  relate  only  the  disor- 
ders of  animal  life. 

The  operations  of  animal  life  are  the  external 
senses,  propensities,  sentiments,  knowing  and  re- 
flecting faculties.  Let  us  see  what  morbid  appear- 
ances take  place  in  these  functions.  The  muscular 
power  bears  the  greatest  changes  :  sometimes  it  loses 
all  activity,  and  sometimes  it  shows  inconceivable 
strength^  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  means  of  pper? 
cion.  Pinel  states  that  he  has  seen  some  instappes  pf 
muscular  energy  that  impressed  him  with  the  idea, 
of  a  strength  almost  supernatural,  The  strongest 
bands  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  maniac.  I  know 
similar  instances.  Pinel  adds,  'But  this  muscular 
power  is  far  from  being  common  to  every  form  Pf 
insanity.  In  many  instances  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  muscular  debility.'  The  skin  is  some; 
times,  as  it  were,  benumbed,  the  patients  feel  every 
thing  like  cotton  ;  or  it  is  quite  insensible,  so  that  the 
patients  do  not  feel  punctures,  blisters,  or  setons  ;  at 
other  times  it  is  extremely  sensible.  A  sensation  of 
general  or  partial  formication,  burning  heat,  or  shiVr 
©ring  cold,  Over  the  whole  body,  or  at  certain  parte) 
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are  observed.  Haslani  says,  'In  some  an  appear- 1 
mice  takes  place  which  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed 
fry  authors.  Tins  is  a  relaxation  of  the  integuments 
of  the  cranium,  by  which  they  may  be  wrinkled  or 
rather  gathered  up  by  the  hand  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. It  is  generally  most  remarkable  on  the  poste- 
rior part  of*  the  scalp/  This,  however,  is  not  char- 
acteristic in  insanity  ;  it  may  occur  like  other  symp- 
toms. 

Taste  and  smell  suffer  various  disorders.  Some- 
times they  are  quite  blunted, often  much  excited.  It 
is  a  common  observation  that  insane  people  are  fond 
of  snuff.  Vision  is  often  molested  with  transient 
clouds,  floating-  insects,  flashes  of  light,  weakness ; 
but  often  it  is  very  acute.  The  look  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  internal  feelings,  is  staring  and  wild,  or 
calm  and  grieved,  &c.  ;  the  iris  is  contracted  or  di- 
lated ;  the  eyes  are  reel  and  sparkling,  or  yellowish, 
or  of  lead  color  and  tarnished.  Insane  people  often 
hear  various  noises,  extraordinary  voices,  the  song 
of  angel*,  blasphemies,  obscenities.  I  think  with 
Haslam,  that  'of  the  organs  of  sense  which  become 
affected  in  those  laboring  under  insanity,  the  ear 
more  particularly  suffers?.'  There  are  also  inore  deaf 
than  blind  among  insane  people. 

The  derangements  of  the  feelings  are  numerous. 
Hunger  and  thirst  may  be  diminished  to  inactivity, 
or  increased  toinsatiableness.  Some  are  indeed  vo- 
racious, and  languish  even  to  fainting  from  want  or 
deficiency  of  nourishment.  The  mest  modest  young 
females  are  sometimes  seized  with  tiie  feeling,  coun- 
tenance, and  language  of  a  loose  libertine.  I  have 
seen  several  who  fancied  themselves  to  be  pregnant. 
Pinel  says,  'I  have  uowbere  met,  except  in  roman- 
ces, with  fonder  husbands,  more  affectionate  pa- 
rents, more  impassion  ate  lovers,  more  pure  and 
exalted  patriots,  than  in  the  lunatic  asylum.' 

Some  are  prone  to  controversy,  show  excessive 
irascibility,  blind  and  savage  ferocity,  ungovernable 
fury.  Pinel  speaks  of  a  young  man,  who  was  at- 
tached to  his  father,  but  who  committed  acts  of  out- 
rage, and  even  attempted  to  strike  at  his  father, 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  disease.  Pinel 
mentions  another  manioc,  who  wras  naturally  of  a 
mild  and  pacific  disposition,  but  appeared  to  be  in- 
spired by  a  demon  of  malice  and  mischief  during  the 
whole  period  of  attack.  There  are  insane  persons 
who  feel  an  aversion  against  any  one  tiling  tiny-see  ; 
they  are  fond  oT  kicking,  biting,  and  throwing  the 
head  against  others  who  come  near;  wiio  never  for- 
get or  forgive  an  offence ;  who  consume  the  whole 
of  the  day,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  in 
pouring  forth  abuses  and  blasphemies,  and  roaring 
out  the  most  horrid  imprecations. 

Murderous  impulse,  however  unaccountable  it  may 
appear  to  others,  is  net  always  obedient  to  will.— 
Pinel  says,  there  are  some  who  feel  a  blind  ant!  fe- 
rocious propensity  to  embrue  their  hands  in  human 
blood.  Some  are  actuated  by  an  instinct  to  commit 
to  the  flames  every  thing  of  a  combustible  nature. 
Dr.  Longworthy,  of  Bath,  had  a  patent  who  with 
her  naked  hands  carried  burning  coals  to  straw,  in 
order  to  put  it  in  flames.  Mr.  Hill  relates  the  fol- 
lowing example  : — 'At  the  Norwich  Assizes,  in  the 
summer  of  1805,  Thomas  Caliaby  was  tried  for 
the  murder  of  his  grandchild,  A  witness  found  the 
prisoner  sitting  at  the  side  of  his  bed  one  morning  in 
March,  about  four  o'clock.  He  had  dreadfully 
wounded  his  wife  in  various  parts  of  the  body.    The 


prisoner's  daughter  brought  down  the  child  with  its 
throat  cut;  the  bloody  knife  lay  in  the  room.  Hie 
was  charged  with  and  confessed  these  acts,  but  said 
he  did  not  care  any  thing  about  it.  ISis  wife  had 
heard  him  say  a  short  time  before,  that  he  should 
certainly  murder  someone,  and  he  had  begged  to  be 
confined.  It  further  appeared  that  he  knew  when 
his  fts  of  madness  were  corning  on  him,  and  that  at 
those  times  he  has  been  known  to  tie  himself  with 
ropes  down  to  the  floor.'  More  examples  of  this 
and  of  other  propensities  may  be  read  in  my  work 
on  phrenology,  where  I  have  treated  of  the  primitive 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  their  respective  organs.  I 
prefer  to  extract  examples  from  other  writers,  not 
because  I  have  cot  seen  such  cases,  and  sometimes 
repeatedly,  in  different  mad-houses,  but  because  such 
facts,  being  ascertained  by  other  observers,  will  per- 
haps be  more  easily  admitted  by  adversaries. 

6 1  could  mention,'  says  Pinel,  'several  instances 
of-insane   persons,  of  known  integrity  and  honesty 
| during  their  intervals  of  calmness,  who  bad  an  irre- 
jsistible  propensity  to  cheat  or  to  steal,  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  their  maniacal  paroxysms.'     Gall  posses- 
■ses,  in  his  collection,  two  skulls  of  such  individuals, 
[who  were  confined  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Vienna. 
I  have  one  of  a  man  who  died  at  Prague  in  Bohemia, 
which  Professor  Miean,  .Tun.  was  so  kind  as  to  give 
me.     Many  insane  play  the  hypocrite,   are  cunning 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  most  dexterously  conceal 
their    disease.     Sometimes    violent    patients    being 
confined,  become  tranquil  and  orderly,  urge  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  conduct  as  an  argument  for  their 
liberation,  and   manage   themselves  with  admirable 
address. 

When  brought  heme,  their  derangement,  or  mis- 
chievous disposition,  appears  again. 

The  examples  are  not  rare  that  insane  peoplcthink 
themselves  emperors,  kings,  ministers,  generals, 
high-priests,  bishops,  dukes,  lords,  prophets,  God 
Almighty,  or  God  the  Son,  &C.  Pinel  relates  that, 
at  the  same  time,  four  madmen  of  Uicefre  believed 
themselves  in  possession  of. the  supreme  power  in 
the  state,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
I  hospital  was  not  less  richly  endowed  with  eihine 
J  personages,  so  that  some  of  the  maniacs  we  re  ealh  d 
after  the  provinces,  as  the  God  of  Pritany,  the  God 
of  the  Low  Countries,  &e.  Many  are  "ambitious, 
wish  to  be  approved  of  by  oi hers,  and  to  appear  as 
persons  of  fashion  and  distinction.  They  seldom 
forget  to  decorate  themselves  with  any  thing  which 
they  consider  to  bean  ornament.  They  are  conceit- 
ed and  osientalious,  singular  in  gait  and  phrase> 
ology. 

Others  are  thoughtful,  gloomy,  taciturn,  austere, 
morose,  and  like  to  be  alone.  Seme  are  anxious, 
fearful,  and  terrified  by  the  most  alarming  apprehen- 
sions. Some  express  their  affliction  by  tears,  others 
sink  without  a  tear  into  distressing  anxiety.  Some 
fear  external  prosecutions,  and  the  most  ridiculous 
and  imaginary  thing;  others  think  themselves  lost  to 
all  the  commits  of  this  life,  and  desire  to  be  buried. 
Some  also  are  alarmed  for  the  salvation  of  their 
sotds,  or  even  think  themselves  abandoned  for  ever 
by  God,  and  condemned  to  hell  and  eternal  suffer- 
ings. Others  are  remarkable  for  good  humor  and 
merriment;  the.y  are  cheerful,  sing  from  morning  till 
evening,  and  sometimes  express  their  joy  by  fits  of 
loud  and  irarnoeterafe  laughter.  There  are  others, 
who  feel  an  extraordinary  liberality,  and  unbounded 
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generosity.  Some  are  very  pious.  Dr.  Hallarau 
says,  'I  have  often  known  inaniaes  of  the  worst 
class,  in  whom  the  faculty  of  thinking  correctly  on 
all  other  subjects  had  been  entirely  suspended,  still 
retain  the  power  of  addressing  tjie  Deity  in  a  consist- 
ent and  fervent  manner,  and  to  attend  the  call  for 
devotion  with  the  most  regular  demeanor.'  .Some 
show  the  most  invincible  obstinacy,  and  nothing 
could  shake  their  intention,  though  sometimes  they 
blame  the  keepers  for  not  securing  them  Sufficiently* 
The  derangements  of*  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
not  less  numerous  or  singular,  Some  fancy  them- 
selves dead,  or  to  be  changed  into  animals  of  partic- 
ular kinds;  to  be  made  of  glass  or  wax  ;  to  be  infect- 
ed by  syphilis,  the  itch,  or  other  diseases;  to  be  a 
prey  of  spirits  or  devils,  or  under  the  influence  of 
magic  spells  and  vows.  Sometimes  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  much  excited,  sometimes  diminished  or 
almost  suppressed;  sometimes  only  one  intellectual 
power  seems  to  be  under  the  morbific  influence, 
while  the  others  appear  with  natural  strength.  In 
greater  activity  sleeplessness  is  a  common  symptom  ; 
-some  see  external  objects  ill  erroneous  forms  and 
colors.  A  maniac  took  for  a  legion  of  devils  evevy 
assemblage  of  people  whom  he  saw. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  surprising  strength 
of  intellectual  power  during  the  fits  of  insanity.  They 
sometimes  show  the  most  brilliant  and  ingenious 
thoughts,  the  most  proper  and  luminous  Compari- 
sons. The  recollection  of  the  past  often  unrolls  with 
great  rapidity,  and  what  had  been  unthought  of*  or 
forgotten  is  presented  to  the  mind  with  animated 
colors.  Insane  people,  like  those  of  sound  mine's, 
recollect  the  scenes  of  youth  and  former  times  better 
than  the  transactions  of  later  dates.  Many  know,  in 
the  intervals,  all  circumstances  during  the  fits,  ail 
their  extravagances  and  inconsistent  actions,  all  the 
absurdities  they  have  maintained,  and  ail  the  vio- 
lence in  which  they  have  indulged.  Many  even  are 
penetrated  with  remorse.  Persons  who,  in  i hen- 
sound  state  of  mind,  labored  under  an  invincible  im- 
padiment  of  speech  have,  in  insanity,  expressed  them- 
selves without  the  least  hesitation.  Some  are  quick 
i!)  repartee,  and  exceedingly  aeute  in  their  remarks; 
others  feel  an  extraordinary  poetic  inspiration.  Willis 
cured  a  madman,  who  expected  with  impatience  the 
accession  of  the  paroxysms,  since  he  enjoyed  (luring 
their  presence  a  high  degree  of  pleasure;  they  last- 
ed ten  or  twelve  hours.  Then  everything  appeared 
easy  to  him:  no  ^obstacles  presented  themselves, 
either  in  theory  or  practice.  His  memory  acquired, 
all  of  a  sudden,  a  singular  degree  of  perfection  :  long 
passages  of  Latin  authors  recurred  to  his  mind.  In 
general  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  rhythmical 
terminations,  but,  on  these  occasions,  he  could  write 
in  verse  with  as  much  facility  as  in  prose. 

Dr.  Rush  says,  'Talents  for  elocution,  poetry,  mu- 
sic, and  painting,  and  uncommon  ingenuity  in  sev- 
eral of  the  mechanic  arts,  are  often  evolved  in  mad- 
ness. A  gentleman  whom  I  attended  in  our  hospital, 
in  the  year  1810,  often  delighted  and  astonished  the 
patients  and  officers  of  our  hospital,  by  his  displays 
of  oratory,  in  preaching  from  a  table  in  the  hospital 
yard  every  Sunday.  A  female  patient  of  mine,  who 
became  insane  after  parturition,  in  the  year  1807, 
sang  hymns  and  songs  of  her  own  composition,  dur- 
ing the  latter  stage  of  her  illness,  with  a  tone  of  voice 
so  soft  and  pleasant,  that  T  hung  upon  it  with  delight 
<every  time  I  visited  her.    She  had  never  discovered 


a  talent  for  poetry,  nor  music,  in  any  previous  pai* 
of  her  life. .  Two  instances,  of  a  talent  for  drawing) 
evolved  by  madness,  have  occurred  within  my 
knowledge;  and  where  is  the  hospital  for  mad  peo- 
ple, in  which  elegant  and  completely  rigged  ships, 
and  curious  pieces  of  machinery,  have  not  been  ex- 
hibited by  persons  who  never  discovered  the  least 
turn  for  met  hanical  art  previously  to  their  derange- 
ment? Sometimes  we  observe  hnnad  people  an  un- 
expected resuscitation  of  knowledge  ;  hence  we  hear 
them  describe  past  events,  and  speak  in  ancient  or 
modern  languages,  or  repeat  long  and  interesting 
passages  "from  books,  none  of  which,  we  are  sure, 
they  were  capable  of  recollecting  in  the  natural  and 
healthy  state  of  their  minds.' 

In  the  greater  number  ofinsane  people,  the  reflect- 
ing faculties  of  the  mind  are  much  diminished,  but 
jin  some  they  are  surprisingly  improved.  Some  pa- 
tients reply  with  an  air  of  calmm  ss  and  reflection, 
'and  often  with  the  greatest  accuracy  j  some  indicate 
with  great  exactness  the  happy  time  when  it. is  no 
longer  necessary  to  restrain  them,  while  otheis  will 
solicit  permission*  to  go  to  the  airing  grounds  at  un- 
seasonable hours,  and  in  improper  states  of  mind. 

In  the  preceding  narration  of  the  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity. I  have,  in  a  certain  degree,  followed  the  order 
in  which  1  am  accustomed  to  treat  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind.  The  derangements  of  those  faculties, 
however,  present,  an  infinite  number  of  modifications 
and  combinations.  These  will  be  understood  in  the 
Wine  way  as  the  modifications  and  combinations  of 
the  functions  of  the  mind  in  its  state  of  health. 
These  symptoms  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  nva 
only,  the  disturbed  functions  of  the  different  faculties, 
and  not  at  all  the  disease*  The  same  disease  may, 
in  different  individuals,  or  in  the  same  individual,  at 
different  times  according  to  his  natural  condition, 
derange  the  functions  of  quite  different  faculties,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  same  object  or  event  will  sug- 
verv  different  reflections  to  different  persons,  or 
to  the  same  person  at  different  times.  For  that  rea- 
son we  may  conceive  why  the  life  of  a  madman  may 
be  divided  between  furious  paroxysms  and  melan- 
cholic langour;  why  sometimes  the  external  appear- 
ance is  entirely  changed,  so  that,  a  fearful  patient 
becomes  exalted  ami  proud  ;  why  the  same  patient, 
at  different  times,  may  exhibit  the  appearance  both 
of  high  and  depressed  passions;  why  at  one  time  he 
maybe  furious,  at  another  placid  ;  talking  for  sev- 
eral days,  then  dumb,  as  if  he  bad  lost  his  voice  ;  at 
one  time  lamenting  in  the  most  plaintive  accents, 
and  at  another  laughing  from  morning  till  evening  ; 
finally,  why,  in  oilier  patients,  the  same  state  of  mind 
may  last  several  years  without  any  change  in  the 
object  of  derangement,  just  as  is  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  the  body*  The  latter  case  happens  if  the 
morbific  cause  always  acts  on  the  same  organic 
parts. 

The  mutual  influence  of  the  cerebral  parts  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  on  each  other,  explains  why  one 
deranged  idea  may  lay  the  foundation  of  an  innumer- 
able number  of  erroneous  combinations,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  disorder  of  one  eye  often  disturbs  the 
function  of  the  other,  and  as  an  affection  of  the  la- 
rynx is  easily  propagated  to  the  lungs.  By  the  same 
reason  it  is  understood  why,  sometimes,  a  partial  in- 
sanity degenerates  into  a  general  one ;  in  the  same 
way  as  a  single  liver  complaint  sometimes  affects  the 
whole  automatic  life. 
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[From  the  Albany  Cultivator.] 

WHAT  IS  A  USEFUL  EDUCATION? 

We  put  the  question  in  reference  to  the  great 
body  of  American  youth,  who  are  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows*  and  to  wield 
the  future  destining  of  our  country.  Two  prin- 
ciples should  govern*  Teach  them  to  provide  for 
themselves  honorably,  under  any  ordinary  contin- 
gencies,— and  qualify  them  to  become  useful  to  soA 
cieiy.  The  times;  as  well  as  universal  experi- 
ence, Abundantly  admonish  us,  that  however  the 
children  of  Wealth  may  indulge  in  indolence  and 
dissipation  —  while  their  means  Irfst  —  the  great 
mass  of  American  youth  must,  and  ought,  to  de- 
pend upon  their  labor  for  their  fortunes  and  their 
usefulness-.  Fortune  is  at  best  precarious;  patri- 
monial dependence  is  uncertain*  and  reliance  upon 
the  friendship  or  charity  of  the  world,  or  upon  of- 
fice, is  frail  and  often  debasing.  Self-dependence 
is  the  only  sure  stay.  We  are  most  iHlling  to  help 
those  who  help  themselves.  Productive  labor  is  the 
legitimate  source  of  our  wealth,  individual  and  na- 
tional; and  this  labor  is  profitable  to  the  individual 
■and  to  the  nation,  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of 
intelligence  and  scientific  knowledge  which  guide 
and  direct  its  operations.  Hence,  it  ia  of  primary 
importance,  that  our  jouth  should  be  efficiently 
taught  to  labor,  and  that  their  minds  should  he 
early  imbued  with  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
will  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  their  busi- 
ness, render  it  honorable,  and  make  them  inde- 
pendent in  conduct  and  in  fortune. 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  colleges  and  academies  in 
abundance,  more  than  can  be  supported-,  or  that 
lean  be  made  economical  and  useful.  But  these 
are  in  a  measure  consecrated  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions— to*the  privileged  few— for  they  are  privi- 
leged, inasmuch  as  they  are  the  exclusive  recipi- 
ents of  public  bounty  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning.  Productive  labor  derives  little  or  no 
advantage  from  their  teachings.  Few  of  the  youth 
who  enter  their  halls  ever  seek  for  a  livelihood  in 
the  laboring  arts.  They  learn  to  look  upon  labor 
as  servile  and  demeaning,  and  to  seek  their  level 
in  what  they  consider  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
They  do  not  go  to  these  schools  to  learn  to  work, 
or  to  learn  to  live  by  work — in  the  common  mean- 
ing of  these  terms — but  to  learn  to  live  without 
toork — above  work.  They  are  virtually  withdrawn 
from  the  producing  classes.  These  young  aspi- 
rants flock  to  the  learned  professions,  and  the  gen- 
teel employments,  as  the  avenues  to  honors  and 
office  5  ami  notwithstanding  that  labor  is  taxed 
heavily,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  supply  their 
real  or  imaginary  wants,  yet  the  genteel  profes- 
sions have  become  so  overstocked,  and  the  thresh- 
old of  power  so  thronged  with  supplicants,  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  are  thrown  back  as  para- 
sites, upon  society,  exhibiting  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  men,  born  to  be  useful,  but  unable,  or  un- 
willing, from  the  bias  of  a  wrong  education,  to  be- 
come so.  Had  these  men  been  taught  to  look  upon 
labor,  as  it  truly  is,  a  necessary,  healthful,  inde- 
pendent, and  honorable  employment,  andbeenin- 
structedin  its  principles  and  practice,  while  young, 
they  would  have  cherished  its  interests,  respected 
its  virtues,  and  cheerfully  shared  in  its  toils  and  its 
pleasures.    We  seek  not,  by  these  remarks,  to  pull 


down  that  which  is,  but  to  build  Up  that  which  is 
not.  It  is  not  that  we  like  a  part  less,  but  the 
whole  more.  We  Would  raise  the  standard  of  la- 
bor, without  depressing  that  of  literature. 

We  have  common  schools  too,  munificently  en- 
dowed; where  all  may  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  but  the  rudiments  only.  They  teach 
nothing  of  the  sciences  which  are  necessary  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  arts — and  give  no  in- 
structions in  the  best  models  of  practice.  They 
neither  learn  the  boy  how  to  provide  for  himself, 
nor  fit  him  for  extensive  usefulness.  They  lay 
the  foundation,  but  they  do  little  to  build  up  and 
beautify  the  temple. 

We  find  in  the  London  and  Westminster  Quar* 
terly,  in  an  article  on  the  means  of  lessening  the 
evils  of  pauperism;  some  very  appropriate  remarks 
upon  this  subject;  which  we  here  transcribe: 

t(  We  advocate,"  says  the  Review,  "both  for 
England  and  Ireland,  the  necessity  of  a  national 
provision  for  the  moral  and  industrial  training  of 
the  young.  In  the  old  we  cannot  hope  for  much 
improvement.  But  the  new  generation  springing 
up  might  be  modelled  to  our  will.  Schools  are 
wanted;  but  not  such  as  are  now  spreading  over 
the  country-,  to  teach  a  little  reading  and  writing, 
as  if  that  embraced  the  whole  business  of  life,  and 
the  whole  duty  of  man — schools  in  which  both  boys 
and  girls  should  learn  to  employ  both  their  heads 
and  their  hands— in  which  they  should  be  taught 
practically  the  Use  of  various  tools,  and  in  which 
such  general  information  should  be  imparted,  re- 
lating to  different  branches  of  industry,  (the  ngbtS 
and  duties  of  citizens),  and  the  resources  of  other 
countries  and  their  own,  as  would  enable  them  to 
begin  to  mount  the  Uphill  path  they  would  have 
to  climb  in  after  life,  with  a  heart  lull  of  hope; 
and  with  a  spirit  of  energy  and  intelligence  which 
no  difficulties  would  overcome." 

Who  will  tell  us  why  classic  schools,  available 
only  to  those  who  design  to  live  without  labor,  are 
made  the  special  and  exclusive  objects  of  legisla- 
tive bounty-,  in  legartl  to  the  higher  branches  of 
instruction?  Why  is  it,  that  six  or  seven  thou*- 
sand  youths-,  which  is  about  the  number  in  our 
colleges  and  academies,  should  receive  gratuities 
from  the  public  treasury,  till  the  aggregate  ex- 
ceeds three  millions  of  dollars,  to  enable  them  to 
live  without  work,  while  half  a  million  of  other 
youths,  with  like  capacities  and  like  claims,  des- 
tined to  labor,  and  to  augment  the  resources  »md 
wealth  and  the  happiness  of  their  country,  are  de- 
nied a  miserable  pittance,  in  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge,  to  qualify  them  for  their  more  im- 
portant duties  in  society?  Is  not  knowledge  al 
beneficial  to  the  arts  of  labor  as  it  is  to  the  learned 
professions?  Is  it  not  as  efficiently  and  beneficial- 
ly applied  in  developing  the  riches  of  the  earth,  in 
perfecting  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts, 
and  in  augmenting  the  products  and  profits  of  la- 
bor generally,  as  it  is  in  the  warfare  of  party  poli- 
tics; in  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  and  in  prolonging 
unprofitable  debates  in  our  legislative  halls?  May 
not  natural  sciences  be  as  profitably  studied  and 
applied  on  the  farm,  where  nature  is  constantly 
presenting  new  subjects  of  illustrations  and  appli- 
ance, as  in  the  closet?  Is  not  chemistry,  which 
instructs  us  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  all 
bodies,  as  useful  to  the  farmer,  in  ascertaining  the 
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qualities  of  his  soils,  and  their  adaptation  to  par- 
ticular crops,  and  regulating  the  multifarious  op- 
erations of  husbandry, — and  to  the  artizan,  in 
managing  his  various  processes,  — *  as  it  is  to  the 
lawyer,  the  statesman,  or  the  diviner  There  is, 
probably,  no  employment  in  life  that  embraces  so 
wide  a  scope  of  useful  study,  as  that  of  cultivating 
the  soil.  The  great  use  and  end  of  science  is  to 
improve  art,  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  our 
obligations  to  God,  and  our  duty  to  man.  In 
jruta,  science  belongs  to,  and  constitutes  an  in- 
tegral portion  of,  the  arts,  and  cannot  be  divorced 
from  them  without  throwing  us  hack  into  a  state 
of  semi-barbarism,  such  as  now  debases  a  great 
fjortion  of  the  population  of  the  old  continent.  ~- 
Why,  then,  teach  science  exclusively  to  the  few, 
who  have  comparatively  so  little  use  for  it,  ami 
withhold  it  from  the  many,  to  whom  k  wouW  be 
a  help  ami  a  guide? 

We -look  to  Europe  for  precedents^  alWl  attopt 
many  that  are  prejudicia-l,  as  well  as  some  that 
•are  good.  We  forget  that  we  are  a  new  people 
in  government,  manners  and  laws,  and  that  there 
is  no  country  which  w#U  serve  us  our  model  in  all 
cases.  The  education  bestowed  upon  the  work- 
ing classes  in  Europe  is  designed  to  qualify  them 
for  the  subordinate  stations  in  society — for  labor 
and  obedience,  as  subjects.  Their  governments 
recognize  a  privileged  class— who  are  tire  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  live  upon  the  labor  of  the  many-. 
The  working  classes  have  very  little  to  do  wi#i 
the  affairs  of  government.  Here,  allure  profess- 
edly upon  a  footing  of  equality.  Ail  enjoy  politi- 
cal rights,  {or  should  enjoy  them,  which  at  present 
in  some  instances  they  do  not— Ed.],  and  have 
political  duties  to  perform-,  and  all  should  be  equal- 
ly favored,  so  far  a-s  the  public  bounty  is  dispensed, 
in  the  means  of  obtaining  useful  knowledge,  and 
of  acquiring  wealth  and  honor.  We  should  take 
fcare  to  have  good  farmers  and  good  mechanics, 
as  well  as  good  lawyers  and  good  doctors.  We 
want  not  only  good  subjects-,  but  intelligent  free- 
men,—  high-minded,  independent  freemen,  who 
"  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain 
them."  We  wish  to  keep  the  fountain  pure,  that 
the  stream  of  power  may  not  become  defiled.  We 
wish  to  base  our  political  and  social  fabric  upon  a 
rock,  steadfast  and  sure — upon  the  intelligence, 
•industry  and  moral  rectitude-,  of  the  great  working 
community.  When  this  class  s'hall  cease  to  exert 
a  healthful  and  controlling  influence  in  political 
affairs,  our  boasted  freedom  vvHI  be  at  an  end. 


Lawyer's  fun  in  Wisconsin. — There  was 
quite  a  "  flare  up"  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
sinuous  profession  at  the  close  of  the  last  term  of 
-Court.  It  seems  that  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Frazer, 
who  holds  the  posts  of  U.  S.  District  Judge-,  is 
highly  and  generally  obnoxious-,  and  that  in  eort- 
•sequence,  a  petition  was  signed  by  every  member 
(about  twenty)  of  tile  bar  requesting  film  to  re- 
sign. He  indignantly  kicked  the  memorial  under 
the  table.  Hereupon  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee 
assembled  in  general  meeting  and  re-urged  the  re- 
quest. The  Judge,  still,  at  our  last  advices,  re- 
mained inexorable.  We  cannot  determine  by  the 
language  of  the  papers  whether  they  mean  to  as- 
sert that  he  is  broken  down  by  intemperance  or 
weverfoad  any  brains-. 


[From  the  Niles  (Michigan)  Iriteiligencer.] 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MISSOURI 

EARTHQUAKE. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  an  inter- 
estimr  letter,  recently  Written  by  Or.  Linn,  one  of 
the  U.  S.  Senators  from  -Missouri,  to  the  Hon. 
John  Davis,  chairman  of  a  cown.ittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  subject  of  removing  obstructions  in  the 
St.  Francis,  White,  and  Big  Black  Rivers,  which-, 
taking  their  rise  in  Missouri,  Pun  nearly  parallel 
with  tire -Mississippi  for  some  hundred  miles,  and 
finally  unite  far  down  in  Arkansas  with  the  "Fa- 
tlrer  of  Waters."  Tins  letter  contains  much  val- 
uable geological  information  (concerning  this  ex- 
tensive a*ud  almost  unexplored.region,  and  discov- 
ers an 'intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  that 
would  authorize  a  •much ••more  full  and  elaborate 
essay  by  the  writer  than  a  brief  letter. 

The  annexed  extract  embraces  the  account  v  e 
remember  to  have  seen  of  the  earthquake  of  1911, 
ami  its  transforming  effect  upon  the  surface  of  the 
country.  It  "would  appear  Iw  the  statement  of  Dr- 
Linn,  that  on  the  removal  of  the  rafts  in  the  river, 
which  may  be  accomplished  at  an  inconsiderable 
expense,  an  immense  tract  of  valuable  public 
lands,  in  a  benign  climate,  would  be  redeemed 
from  waste,  and  the  whole  region  rendered  pro- 
ductive and  healthful.    The  writer  remarks: 

"From  rlie  town  of  Cape  "Giredeau  to  Helena, 
below  the  moufh  of  the  St.  Francis,  is  a  distance 
!of  several  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  banks  of 
!the  Mississippi  to  the  high  grounds  in  Missouri 
laud  Arkansas,  an  average  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles. 
JThe  greater  part  of  this  arena,  with  the  exception 
of  a  narrow  belt  stretching  along  the  border  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  covered  with  an  immense  mo- 
rass, inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  "Father 
of  Waters, "or  submersed  in  rushing  torrents  from 
the  neighboring  hills,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
St.  Francis,  These  streams  Having  their  origin 
in  elevated  regions,  when  flushed  by  heavy  rains 
or  dissolving  snows,  fall  into  this  great  basin  with 
tremendous  force,  and  either  from  obstructions 
which  actually  exist,  like  the  rafts  on  Red  River, 
or  from  not  having  sufficient  descent  to  carry  off 
the  rapidly  accumulating  waters,  spread  over  the 
country,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake, 
over  which  the  magnificent  forests  of  cypress  «n^. 
other  gigantic  trees  wave  their  branches  in  gloomy 
solitude. 

**  In  the  midst  of  this  wilderness,  islands  of  rock 
and  elevated  portions  of  land  appear,  of  various 
dimensions,  like  oases  in  'the  desert,  and  denomi- 
nated   by  the   French,   '  cote-san  destin,'  or  hills 
without  design.    How  came  those  lost  hills  in  this 
position?     The  most  reason  aide  answer  that  sug- 
gests itself  to  that  question,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that 
jthe  far  greater  portion  of  tins  gloomy  region,  an- 
'mially  covered  with  water,   atrd   at  all  seasons  by 
l^neavy  growth  of  timber-,  thick  cane  brakes, close- 
ly interwoven  by  plants  of  me  convolvulus  order, 
was  once  "high   ground,  but  during  some  convul- 
sions of  nature  sunk  to  its  present  general   level, 
leaving  spots  unaffected  to  tower  in  grandeur  over 
the  surrounding  scene  of  desolation. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  St.  Francis,  forced  from 
tie  bed  or  channel,  was  compelled  to  seek  its  dev«- 
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ious  way  to  the  Mississippi,  through  lake?,  lagoons 
and  sliuiy  quagmires.  Nor  is  the  opinion  altogeth- 
er unsupported  by  facts,  or  based  on  mere  conjec- 
ture. 

"The  memorable  earthquake  of  December  1811, 
after  shaking  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  its 
centre,  vibrated  along  the  course  of  the  rivers  and 
valleys,  and  passing  the  primitive  mountain  liar* 
riers}  died  away  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  In  the  region  now  under  consideration  * 
during  the  continuance  of*o  appalling  a  phenom- 
enon, which  commenced  by  a  distant  rumbling 
sound,  succeeded  by  discbarges  as  if  a  thousand 
pieces  of  artillery  were  suddenly  exploded,  the 
earth  rocked  to  and  fro,  vast  chasms  opened,  from 
which  issUed  columns  of  water,  sand  and  coal,  ac- 
companied by  hissing  sounds,  caused,  perhaps,  by 
the  escape  of  pent  up  steam,  whilst  ever  and  anon 
flashes  of  electricity  gleamed  through  the  troubled 
clouds  of  night,  rendering  the  darkness  doubly  hor- 
rible. 

"  The  current  of  the  Mississippi,  pending  this 
elementary  strife,  was  driven  back  upon  its  source 
with  the  greatest  velocity  for  several  hours,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  elevation  of  its  bed. 

11  But  this  noble  river  was  not  thus  to  be  stayed 
in  its  course.  Its  accumulated  waters  came  boom- 
ing on,  and  overtopping  the  barrier  thus  raised, 
carried  every  thing  before  them  with  resistless 
power.  Boats,  that  floated  on  its  surface,  shot 
down  the  declivity  like  an  arrow  from  a  bowj  amid 
roaring  billows  and  the  wildest  commotion; 

11  A  few  days'  action  of  this  powerful  current 
sufficed  to  wear  away  every  vestige  of  the  barrier 
that  strangely  interposed,  and  their  waters  moved 
on  in  their  wonted  channels  to  the  ocean.  The 
day  that  succeeded  this  night  of  terror  brought  no 
solace  in  its  dawn.  Shock  followed  shock,  —  a 
dense  black  cloud  or  vapor  overshadowed  the  land, 
through  which  no  sunbeam  found  its  way  to  cheer 
the  desponding  heart  of  mail,  who,  in  silent  com- 
munion with  himself,  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge his  weakness  and  dependence  on  the  ever- 
lasting God. 

"  The  appearances  which  presented  themselves 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  principal  commotion, 
were  such  as  strongly  supported  an  opinion  here- 
tofore advanced.  Hills  had  disappeared  and  lakes 
were  found  in  their  stead;  and  numerous  lakes  be- 
came elevated  ground,  over  the  surface  of  which 
vast  heaps  of  sand  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  in  many  places  the  earth,  for  miles, 
was  sunk  below  the  general  level  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  without  being  covered  with  water, 
leaving  an  impression  in  miniature  of  a  catastro- 
phe much  more  important  in  its  effect*  which  had, 
perhaps,  preceded  it  ages  before. 

"One  of  the  lakes  formed  on  this  occasion,  is 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to 
twenty  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  in  some  places  vevy 
shallow;  in  others,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
deep,  which  is  much  more  than  the  depth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  that  quarter,  in  sailing  over 
its  surface  in  the  light  canoe,  the  voyager  is  struck 
with  astonishment  at  beholding  the  giant  trees  of 
the  forest  standing  parti  ally  exposed  amid  a  waste 
of  waters,  branchless  and  leafless.  But  the  won* 
der  is  still  further  increased  on  casting  his  e^e 


through  the  dark  profound,  to  observe  cam  brakes 
covering  its  bottom,  over  which  a  mainmort)  spe- 
cies of  testudo  is  occasionally  seen  dragging  his 
;-!o\v  length  along,  while  countless  n^riads  of  fish 
are  sporting  through  the  aquatic  thickets;  But  if 
God  in  his  wrath  has  passed  through  this  devoted 
land— ^-if  he  touched  the  mountains  and  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  abyss — his  beneficent  influence  is 
still  felt  in  the  soft  climate,  the  unexampled  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  the  deep  verdure  of  its  forests, 
and  the  choicest   offerings   of  Flora. 


A  mineral  nose. — Dr.  Harwood,  an   eminent 
dentist  of  this  city,   has    certainly    accomplished 
something  new  under  the  sun;  he  has  made  an  ar- 
tificial nose  for  a  shockingly  deformed  young  man, 
belonging  to  Spencer}  in  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter,  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  on   pretty 
close  examination,   from  a  genuine  and  nasal  or- 
gan.    When  the  patient  was  six  weeks  old,  while 
lying  upon   his  back  in  the  cradle,  a  spark  from 
tin    fire  ignited  the    cloth  spread    over    his  face, 
which  was  so  horribly  burned  that  the  entire  nose, 
even   to  the  ossa   nasi  or  bridge   bones   above   the 
cartilage,  sloughed  off  level  with  the  cheeks*     The 
expression  of  this  unfortunate  being,  now  perhaps 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  disagreeable  in    the  ex- 
treme.    He  came  to  Boston, ostensibly,  we  under- 
stand,  for  undergoing  the  Taliacotian   operation; 
but  the  breadth  of  surface  between  the  eyebrows 
and  hair  being  rather  small,  Dv.  Lewis,  who  was 
consulted,  was  convinced  that  the  chance  of  suc- 
jj cess   was   a  limited  one,  and  he  therefore   recom- 
j| mended    him  to  allow  Dr.  Harwood  to   attempt  a 
I  plaiij  altogether  new  in  this  country,  of  eonstruct- 
jingan  artificial  nose,  of  a  mineral  substance  com- 
monly used   in  dental  surgery  for  artificial   gums. 
[The  ingenuity  of  this  gentleman  has  surpassed  the 
[expectations   of  those  who  have  watched   his   be- 
jnevolent  exertions.     The  new  nose  is  superior  in 
(appearance  to  those   usually   constructed   by   the 
Taliacotian    method,      But  separately    from  this 
j consideration,  the  patient  has  been  saved   from  a 
series  of  protracted  sufferings   under   the    knife; 
and,  on   this  account,  every  friend    of  humanity 
will  rejoice  in  the  success  which  has  marked  the 
undertaking.     In  Order  to  keep  the  new  facial  ap- 
paratus   always  snugly  in  place,  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles are  indispensable  accompaniments.     For  the 
sake    of  others,    it   obviously  devolves    upon   Dr» 
Harwood  to  favor  the  professional  public,  at  least, 
with  a  detailed  report  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
important   artificial  appendage    of  the   face   was 
fabricated  and  kept  in  pi  oper'positiom—  [Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


MedicaL  school. — The  number  of  matricu- 
lants in  the  various  Medical  Schools  in  the  United 
States  (excepting  the  Jefi'ersonian  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,)  is  quoted  as  follows:— S80 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  227  in  the 
Lexington  Transylvania  University;  122  in  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  College;  100  in  the  Louisville 
Medical  Institute;  82  in  the  Harvard  University  • 
and  80  in  thelVIedical  College  of  Ohio.  As  there 
are  some  institutions  not  named,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  medical  students  now  preparing  for  the 
field  may  be  set  down  at  1200. — [Visiter* 
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"  That  which  lias  a.  tendency  to  destroy  life,  can  never  be  useful  in 
restoring  health." — Samuel  Thomson. 


BOSTON,    JUNE    1,1838, 


The  publisher  wishes  all  who  have  not  paid,  to  do 
bo  at  once. 


Grand  Fire. — April  19,  1833,  was  burned  about 
2500  spurious  books,  which  Isaac  J.  Sperry  &  Co. 
of  Conn.,  had  had  printed  for  the  purpose  of  swind- 
ling Dr.  Thomson,  and  imposing  on  the  public.  They 
were  burned  at  the  furnace  of  Hanks,  Fitch  &  Co. 
Thus  one  after  another  of  these  impositions  are 
brought  to  light,  notwithstanding  the  authors  are 
eternally  crying  out  that  Dr.  Thomson  wishes  to  im- 
pose on  them.  These  make  nearly  half  a  million  of 
these  spurious  books  which  have  been  seized  by  in- 
junction, as  a  violation  of  his  copyright,  though  there 
probably  arc  now  very  many  afloat.  Those  who 
value  health  and  wish  to  purcha.se  the  true  Family 
Guide  to  Health  of  Dr.  Thomson,  must  be  sure  that 
they  purchase  only  of  his  legally  authorised  agents. 


Imposition. — When  Samuel  Richardson,  of  New 
Haven,  came  to  Boston  for  an  agency  from  Dr. 
Thomson,  some  two  or  three  years  since,  there  was 
nothing  bad  but  what  he  said  of  Bennett  W.  Sperry. 
lie  even  left  his  name  in  writing,  that  if  he  applied 
for  an  agency,  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his 
part  to  prevent  his  obtaining  it.  He  bought  books 
and  medicirie  enough  to  last  him  perhaps  three  or 
four  months,  if  his  success  was  as  good  as  he  repre- 
sented. Whether  he  told  the  truth  in  regard  to 
Sperry,  we  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire. 

VVhen  B.  W.  Sperry  was  at  the  Providenee  Con- 
vention, he  expressed  a  wish  for  an  agency,  but 
would  accept  it  only  on  condition  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
revoking  the  agency  of  Samuel  Richardson,  which 
had  been  determined  on,  however,  by  the  doctor, 
previously.  He  will  undoubtedly  recollect  that  he 
said  enough  not  only  to  justify  the  revocation  of  his 
agency,  but  to  ruin  his  character,  (if  he  had  any,)  in 
the  estimation  of  almost  any  one.  We  beljeve  he 
told  the  truth.  After  the  Convention,  Riefiardson 
suspecting  that  Sperry  was  to  be  Dr.  Thomson's  au- 
thorized Agent,  and  knowing  that  in  that  case  his 
agency  must  be  revoked,  told  Dr.  Thomson's  agent, 
who  waited  upon  him  for  his  agency,  that  he  knew 
he  had  done,  wrong,  and  entered  into  a  written  agree- 
ment to  quit  his  vile  practices  and  impositions  upon 
the  public,  as  the  following  will  show: 

January  2,  1838, 
This  may  certify,  that,  in  the  presence  of  Geo.  Mun- 
sbrr,  2d,  and  Jacob  Jenkins,  I  freely  declare  that  I  will 
not  use  the  above  compounds  in  any  way  whatever,  or 
any  other  thing  contrary  to  your  practice  as  laid  down 
in  your  book.     To  which  I  this  day  affix  mv  hand. 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 

Bennett  W.  Sperry  says  that  he  practices  on  pure- 


ly Thomsonian  principles.  If  that  is  the  case,  why 
will  he  countenance  a  man  of  the  character  which 
he  represents  Richardson  ?  A  man  who  sells  the  fol- 
lowing articles  as  Thomsonian,  which  we  copy  from 
ibis  own  recipes,  and  which  are  the  compounds  al- 
luded to  in  the  foregoing  certificate. 

"  No.  1.  To  produce  Abortion  from  one  month  and 
after. 

Directions.  Give  Composition  Powder  three  times  a 
day,  in  hot  pennyroyal  tea;  using  every  night  4  or  G 
No.  2  Pills  for  three  or  four  nights — then  soak  the  feet 
in  hot  water,  drinking  the  above  tea  and  powders,  with 
the  addition  of  otie  tcaspoonful  of  fine  powdered  Man- 
drake. Continue  to  repeat  for  six  nights.  If  this  dees 
not  produce  the  desired  effect,  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
fine  Aloes,  and  continue  as  above  directed." 

"No.  2,"  is  decidedly  too  nasty  to  appear  in  the 
Manual ;  but  contains  poison,  and  is  treatment  which 
none  but  such  a  fellow  would  make  Use  of. 

Richardson  s  Red  Drops.  Take  3  oz.  simple  Syrup, 
1  oz.  Balsam  Copavia,  1  oz.  Lavender,  1  oz.  Sweet  Spir- 
its of  Nitre  ;  mix  and  shake  well  together.  Dose,  1  tea- 
spoonful  night  and  morning. 

These  are  some  of  the  articles  which  Richardson 
imposes  on  the  public  under  the  name  of  Thomson- 
jian  Medicines.  As  Sperry  and  Richardson  appear 
jtogether  in  all  dealings,  and  sometimes  with  the 
names  of  several  others  who  have  no  authority  from 
Dr.  Thomson,  they  probably  all  use  the  above  and 
many  other  celebrated  compounds.  This  is  probably 
I  what  they  call  their  improvements  on  the  Thomsoni- 
an system. 

The  public  should  be  especially  on  their  guard 
against  these  unprincipled  proceedings. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  can  be  proved  ;  which 
is,  that  most,  if  not  all,  are  in  the  constant  practice 
of  using  Mandrake;  a  prominent  one  among  them 
having  told  us  this  fact;  and  when  asked  the  rea- 
son, said,  that,  although  he  knew  it  was  poison  and 
not  included  in  the  materia  medica  of  Thomson,  jet 
they  lost  so  much  in  their  practice,  that  when  they 
got  a  fat  patient,  they  must  not  get  him  well  too 
quick. 

The  public  will  make  their  own  comments. 


•  Forgery. — We  have  before  us  one  of  Dr.  Thorn 
son's  certificates,   constituting  Mr.  Luther  Pellett  a 
'member  of  the  Friendly  Botanic  Society,  filled  out  by 
: Isaac  J.  Sperry,  dated  Dec.  21,  1836.     Signed  Isaac 
\J.  Spei-ry,  Agent. 

Now  the  face  of  this  certificate  shows,  that  no  one 
but  an  Agent  of  Dr.  Thomson  could  legally  sign  a 
| certificate  of  this  tenor.  If  Isaac  J.  Sperry  is  not 
land  never  has  been,  an  agent  for  Dr.  Thomson,  what 
lis  this  but  forgery  in  the  eye  of  the  law?  "We  pause 
for  a  reply." 

In  our  opinion,  the  man  who  would  do  this,  would 
not  stop — to  do  worst.  In  fact,  this  very  man  has 
been  concerned  in  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, by  infringing  on  Dr.  Thomson's  copyright.  The 
jreader  will  see  the  result  by  referring  to  auother  ar- 
ticle. 

If  John  A.  Brown's  book  was  worth  the  notice, 
it  would  probably  share  the  same  fate.  But  as  the 
recipe  to  make  Frog  Salve  is  the  most  important 
thing  it  contains,  (except  the  information  that  Brown 
once  taught  a  School,  [!!]  one  who  cannot  construct  a 
single  sentence  without  the  assistance  of  a  lick  spittle, 
or  spell  a  word  of  three  syllables,)  we  shall  let  him 
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rest  a  little.     Besides,  it  won't  do  to  handle  too  many 
dirty  things  at  once,  for  obvious  reasons. 


New  Publications. — We  have  received  the  first 
No.  of  the  "  Thomson! aw  :  A  Semi-monthly  Family 
Journal  of  Health"  published  at  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
V.  by  Or.  Thomas  Lapham,  and  edited  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
I*latt.  It  is  a  very  neat  quarto  form  of  eight  pages, 
well  filled  with  interesting  and  able  articles.  If  the 
succeeding  numbers  should  equal  the  first,  we  be- 
speak for  it  a  wide  circulation.  Will  the  publisher 
have  the  kindness  to  send  us  two  copies  in  exchange  ? 


"  The  Lobelian  and  R.  I.  Medical  Review,*' 
is  the  title  of  a  monthly  publication,  just  issued  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  of  eight  pages  octavo,  by  Charles 
Gardner,  edited  by  Charles  B.  Peckham.  We  are 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  editor,  and  know  him 
to  be  a  nervous  and  eloquent  writer.  We  regretWhe 
stand  he  has  evidently  taken  in  relation  to  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson;  for  we  feel  assured  that  with  his 
honesty  of  heart  and  candor,  which  we  know  him  to 
possess,  his  conclusions  on  certain  points  would  have 
been  materially  different  from  what  they  are,  had  he 
examined  both  sides — and  that  he  would  have  found 
Dr.  Thomson  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 


Thomsonian  Papers. — Although  they  seem  to  be 
springing  up  in  every  quarter  like  mushrooms,  yet 
we  feel  confident  that  many  more  might  receive  an 
adequate  support,  would  Thomsonians  but  do  their 
duty.  And  will  they  not  do  it  ?  But  a  few  years 
since,  not  a  press  from  Maine  to  Georgia  could  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  Then  our  venerable  founder 
stood  alone,  battling  with  all  his  energies,  the  ene- 
mies of  reform.  He  persevered,  and  victory  crown- 
ed his  brow.  Mark  the  change!  Papers  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  advocating  the  system  of  Thomson,  are 
proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  in  every  quarter  of  our 
country ;  and  in  every  State,  some  of  the  more  in- 
dependent presses  have  thrown  off  the  shackles 
which  bound  them  to  the  car  of  learned  ignorance, 
and  speak  in  tones  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  the  advance 
of  medical  reform.  Let  then  every  Thomsonian 
subscribe  for  one  or  more  Thomsonian  paper,  and 
loan  them  to  his  sceptical  neighbors — then  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  the  seed  will  be  sown  that  shall  grow 
and  flourish,  till  learned  quackery  shall  be  choaked 
with  its  own  ignorance,  and  the  blessings  of  health 
be  in  the  reach  of  every  one. 


THE  TOMATO. 

Few  vegetables  of  equal  value  are  so  little  known 
through  this  country.  None  are  more  readily  raised 
— none  better  repay  the  cultivator. 

The  Tomato,  or  love  apple,  is  a  luxury  in  com- 
mon us;  through  the  south  of  Europe.  In  France 
and  Italy,  particularly,  it  is  largely  employed  in  culi- 
nary preparations.  Either  raw  or  stewed — in  soups 
or  fricassees — for  gravy  or  catsup — as  well  as  for 
pickles  and  sweetmeats — its  utility  is  such,  that  it 
would  not  readily  be  dispensed  with  by  those  who 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial  in  these  various  ways. 

The  experience  of  several  years  enables  me  to  re- 
commend the  Tomato  to  all  who  desire  the  acquisi- 
tion in  their  gardens  of  a  cheap  luxury.  For  salu- 
brity, none  can  surpass  it.    It  has  been  constantly 


used  in  various  forms,  at  almost  every  meal  during 
the  last  three  or  four  seasons,  by  myself  and  several 
acquaintance,  whose  health  continued  excellent  evtn 
when  the  prevalence,  of  the  cholera  banished  fruits 
and  vegetables  generally  from  mcst  tabhs. 

Should  any  who  are  now  unacquainted  with  the 
Tomato,  make  the  experiment  of  raising  a  supply, 
they  may  add  to  the  simple  luxuries  of  the  table  by 
adopting  these  directions  for  making 

Tomato  Catsup.  The  Tomatoes,  when  fully 
ripe,  should  be  bruised  and  boiled  slowly  for  half  an 
hour — then  strain  through  a  cloth,  and  the  liquid 
boiled  for  another  half  hour,  after  adding  salt  and 
spices,  but  without  any  admixture  of  water.  The 
scum  should  be  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  render 
the  liquor  as  pure  as  possible.  It  should  be  bottled, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  After  it  has  stood  a  short 
tune,  should  any  sediment  be  discovered  in  the  bot- 
tles, (and  in  order  to  know  with  certainty,  clear  glass 
bottles  would  be  the  best  for  this  use,)  the  liquor 
should  be  poured  off  into  other  bottles.  In  this  way, 
catsup  of  excellent  quality — preferable,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  that  from  Mushrooms,  and  clear  as  choice 
Madeira — can  be  readily  made,  in  greater  quantity 
and  with  less  trouble  than  in  the  common  wa}'. 

In  our  last  number,  (says  the  Southern  Agricul- 
turist,) we  inserted  t)r.  Bennett's  statement  of  the 
niedicinal  and  other  qualities  of  the  Solanum  Lyco- 
persicum,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  Tomato,  Love  Ap- 
ple, Jerusalem  Apple,  &c  In  that  article  he  recom- 
mcuds  a  general  use  of  it,  raw  or  cooked  ;  in  order 
that  our  readers  may-  have  an  opportunity  of  us  "rig 
this  invaluable  vegetable  in  a  variety  of  forms,  We 
present  to  them  the  Doctor's  various  receipes  for  its 
preparation. 

The  raw  Tomato. — In  this  state  the  ripe  fruit  should 
be  plucked  from  the  vine  and  sliced  up  in  vinegar, 
like  cucumbers,  with  a  little  oil,  pepper  and  salt  ;  or 
it  may  be  eaten  like  other  ripe  fruit,  without  season* 
lings. 

Tomato  Sauce. — Parboil  the  ripe  Tomatoes  until 
'the  skin  will  slip  ;  peal  and  mash  them  ;  and  add  to 
every  pound  of  the  Tomatoes  one  ounce  of  butter, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  simmer  over  a  slow 
fire  until  perfectly  cooked.  If,  however,  toast  should 
i be  added  to  the  sauce,  the  proportion  of  butter  should 
be  increased. 

Fried  Tomatoes. — Ripe  Tomatoes,  sliced  up,  and 
fried  in  butter,  is,  to  many,  quite  delicious. 

Tomato  Pickles. — Pickles  are  made  of  the  green 
fruit,  by  the  same  process  that  you  would  observe  in 
the  picking  of  cucumbers,  or  any  other  article.  The 
ripe  fruit  may  likewise  be  pickled  ;  and  in  fact,  it  is 
the  preferable  article  ;  as  it  is  in  that  case  highly 
niedicinal,  and  has  a  much  better  flavor. 

Tomato  Catsup. — Take  a  peek  of  ripe  Tomatoes, 
(or  any  other  quantity,  only  observe  proportions,) 
mash  them  well  together,  and  simmer  over  a  slow 
fire  until  they  are  dissolved,  strain  through  a  fine 
seive;  after  straining,  (which  requires  some  pains  by 
mashing  and  forcing  the  pulp  through  the  seive  with 
the  hand,)  add  to  this  liquor,  or  pulpy  mass,  half  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  and  the  same  quantity  of, black  pep* 
per  grains,  one  root  of  garlic,  three  ounces  of  horse* 
radish,  and  a  sufficient  quantify  of  salt  to  make  it 
palatable  ;  boil  all  these  ingredients  together  over  a 
gradual  fire  until  you  reduce  the  bulk  to  one  half; 
then  to  each  quart  add  two  table  spoonfuls  of  vine- 
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gar.  When  it  is  cool,  cork  it  up  in  bottles,  and  in  a 
little  time  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  The  addition  of  some 
English  walnut  liquor  or  catsup,  will  greatly  improve 
its  flavor. 

Dr.  Bennett,  the  professor  of  midwifery,  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  hygehie  and  aceli- 
matement,  in  the  medical  college  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  is  the  medical  department  of  the  Willoughby 
university  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Chagrin,  Cuyahoga  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  his  public  introductory  lecture,  recently 
delivered  in  that  flourishing  institution,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  relative  to  the  Solatium  Lycoper- 
sicum,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  Tomato,  Love 
Apple,  Jerusalem  Apple,  &c.  to  wit :: 

1st.  That  it  (the  tomato)  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful  deobstruenfs  of  the  materia  metlica,  and  that  in 
all  those  affections  of  the  liver,  and  the  Organs  where 
Calomel  is  indicated,  it  is  probably  the  most  effective, 
and  harmful  remedial  agent  known  to  the  profession. 

2d.  That  chemical  extract  will  probably  be  ob- 
tained from  it,  which  will  altogether  supersede  the 
use  of  calomel  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

3d.  That  he  has  successfully  treated  serious  di- 
arrhose  with  this  article  alone. 

4th.  That  when  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  it  is  al- 
most a  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  or  indiges- 
tion. 

5th.  That  persons  removing  from  the  east  or 
liorth,  to  the  west  or  south,  should  by  all  means  make 
use  of  it  as  an  aliment,  as  it  would  in  that  event,  save 
them  from  the  danger  attendant  upon  those  violent 
billions  attacks  to  which  almost  all  unacclimated 
persons  are  liable. 

6th.  That  the  citizens  in  general  should  make  use 
of  it,  either  raw,  cooked,  or  in  the  form  of  a  catsup, 
with  their  daily  food,  as  it  is  the  most  healthy  article 
of  the  materia  alimentaria,  &c. 

Now,  if  these  positions  be  true,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  public  should  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  1  now 
make  this  communication  for  the  press.-^-[Albany 
Evening  Journal. 


Anecdote  of  Doctor  Mead. — When  Dr.  Mead 
was  sent  for  on  the  first  of  the  Queen's  illness,  he 
said  she  could  not  live  long,  but  in  which  he  was 
contradicted  by  most" of  the  household  physicians. 
Her  case  was  sent  to  Hanover,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms, and  Mead's  opinion  was  confirmed.  When 
the  Queen  grew  worse,  Mead  called  upon  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe  (with  whom  he  lived  in  the  closest  habits  of 
intimacy,)  and  told  him  he  believed  she  could  not 
hold  it  out  above  twenty-four  hours.  "Then,  young 
man,  (said  Dr.  Radcliffe)  this  is  the  crisis  of  your  for- 
tune ;  go  directly  and  pronounce  the  exact  hour  of 
her  death  ;  if  she  outlives  a  day,  which  by  your  ac- 
count I  take  almost  to  be  impossible,  it  will  be  no 
discredit  to  you  ;  but  if  s\je  dies  near  the  hour  of 
prediction,  by  G— -  you'll  not  only  pass  ibr  &  great 
physician,  but  for  a  fortune-teller  /" 

Mead,  who  was  remarkably  modest,  felt  difficul- 
ties in  taking  this  advice  ;  but  being  overruled  by  his 
friend,  on  his  next  attendance  (first  having  minutely 
Weighed  every  symptom  J  he  told  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  she  could  not  survive  one  o'clock  the  next 
morn. 

His  prediction  was  nearly  verified,  as  the  Queen 
died  pretty  much  about  that  hour,  and  his  fame  rang 
all  over  the  kingdom. 


[From  Cobbetl's  Porcupine,  vol.  vii.  p.  231.] 

Dr.  Currie's  account  of  Dr.  Rush's  con- 
duct in  1/93. — Dr.  Rush  having  tried  the  effects  of 
mercurial  purges,  which  he  acknowledged  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  on  the  26th  of  August,  had 
been  recommended  to  him  by  Doctors  Hodge  and 
Carson,  the  latter  of  whom  had  experienced  their 
good  effects  upon  himself  on  a  former  occasion,  in  a 
dose  containing  twenty  grains  of  calomel,  made  trial 
of  them,  and  was  so  highly  pleased  with  them,  that 
he  assumed  the  credit  of  the  discovery,  though  they 
had  been  frequently  employed,  both  by  the  East  and 
West  India  physicians,  long  before  1793,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  publications  of  Lind,  Blaney,  Clark, 
Balfour,  and  others. 

He  appears  to  have  read  Dr.  Moseley's  Directions 
for  treating  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  West  Indies, 
about  the  10th  of  September,  for  the  first  time.  In 
that  treatise  very  profuse  and  frequent  bleeding  is 
recommended,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  disease 
was  always  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms  in 
the  beginning,  which  in  that  climate  was  probably 
the  case,  as  the  subjects  that  came  under  Moseley's 
care  Were  strong,  vigorous,  plethoric  English  sailors. 

Dr.  Rush,  with  that  precipitation  for  which  he  has 
always  been  rioted,  instantly  adopted  the  practice  in 
its  utmost  latitude,  without  reflecting  that  difference 
of  climate  and  constitution  made  a  difference  in  the 
disease. 

On  the  12th  September  he  published  in  the  FedV 
eral  Gazette  the  following  directions  to  the  citizens : 

"  Dr.  Rush,  regretting  that  he  is  unable  to  comply 
with  all  the  calls  of  his  fellow-citizens  indisposed 
with  the  prevailing  fever,  recommends  to  them  to 
take  his  mercurial  purges,  which  may  now  be  had, 
with  suitable  directions,  at  most  of  the  apothecaries; 
and  to  lose  ten  or  twelre  ounces  of  blood  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  taking  the  purges,*  if  the  headache 
and  fever  continue.  When  the  purges  do  not  ope- 
rate speedily,  bleeding  may  now  be  used  before  they 
are  taken.  The  almost  universal  success  with  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  the  remedies  of  strong 
mercurial  purges  and  bleeding  in  this  disorder,  en- 
ables Dr.  Rush  to  assure  his  fellow-citizens  that  there 
is  no  more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  it  when 
these  remedies  have  been  used  in  its  early  stage, 
than  there  is  from  the  measles  or  influenza.  Dr. 
Rush  assures  his  fellow-citizens  farther,  that  the  risk 
from  visiting  and  attending  the  sick  at  present,  is  not 
greater  than  from  walking  the  streets.  While  the 
disease  was  so  generally  mortal,  or  the  successful 
mode  of  treating  it  only  partially  adopted,  he  advised 
his  friends  to  leave  the  city  ;  at  present  he  conceives 
this  advice  unnecessary,  not  only  because  the  dis- 
ease is  under  the  power  of  medicine,  but  because 
the  citizens  who  now  wish  to  fly  into  the  country 
cannot  avoid  carrying  the  infection  with  them  :  they 
had  better  remain  near  to  medical  aid,  and  avoid  ex- 
citing the  infection  into  action." 

How  far  the  assertions  contained  in  the  address 
correspond  with  facts,  let  the  obituary  of  tl  at  month 
determine,  and  the  deaths  in  his  own  family. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  causes  and  laws  of 
contagion  thought  him  insane. 

At  other  times  he  promisad  a  removal  of  the  in- 
fectious effluvia,  with  which  he  asserted  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  loaded,  as  soon  as  a   heavy  rain 


*  These  purges  contained  ten  grains  of  calomel,  and  fifteen  of  jalap. 
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should   fall : — an  opinion  as  groundless  as  any  that 
ever  was  generated  in  a  whimsical  brain. 

Immediately  after  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  citi- 
zens, the  following  advertisements  were  published  at 
his  request  in  all  the  newspapers: 

"  Dr.  Rush's  celebrated  mercurial  purging  and 
sweating  powders  for  preventing  and  curing  the  pre- 
vai  1  in  g  putrid  fever,  may  be  had  carefully  prepared, 
with  proper  directions,  at  Betton  and  Harrison's,  No. 
10,  South  Second-street. 

"Dr.  Rush's  mzrcurial  sweating  purge,  for  the  yel- 
low fever,  may  be  had  carefully  prepared,  with  the 
Doctor's  directions,  and  sold  by  William  Delany, 
druggist  and  chemist,  &c. 

"Dr.  Rush's  mercurial  sweating  powder  for  the 
yellow  thver,  with  printed  directions,  prepared  and 
sold  by  permission,  by  Goldthwait  and  Baldwin, 
chemists  and  druggists,  &c." 

In  speaking  of  his  exploits  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Dr.  Rodgers,  dated  October  3d,  after  accusing  most 
of  the  physicians  of  the  city  of  ignorance  and  obsti- 
nacy, he  adds,  "By  means  of  the  remedies  before 
mentioned,  I  think  I  have  been  the  unworthy  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  a  kind  Providence,  of  re- 
covering more  than  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred 
of  my  patients  before  my  late  indisposition  from  the 
want  of  bleeding  and  purging.  Since  the  10th  of 
September,  1  have  found  bleeding,  in  addition  to  the 
mercurial  purges,  necessary  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty.  At  first  I  found  the  loss  of  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  sufficient  to  subdue  the  pulse  ;  but  I  have 
been  obliged  gradually,  as  the  season  advanced,  to 
increase  the  quantity  to  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty 
ounces." 

So  much  was  the  Doctor  about  this  period  posess- 
ed  with  the  notion  that  he  was  the  only  man  of 
common  sense  existing,  that  he  not  only  refused  to 
consult  with  any  but  his  former  pupils  who  submit- 
ted to  obey  his  dictate?,  and  rudely  intruded  his  ad- 
vice upon  other  people's  patients.  He  also  appoint- 
ed two  illiterate  negro  men,  and  sent  them  into  all 
the  alleys  and  bye-places  in  the  city,  with  orders  to 
bleed,  and  give  his  sweating  purges,  as  he  empiri- 
cally called  them,  to  all  they  should  find  sick,  with- 
out regard  to  age,  sex,  or  constitution ;  and  bloody 
and  dirty  work  they  made  among  the  poor  miserable 
creatures  that  fell  in  their  way. 

That  his  mind  was  elevated  to  a  state  of  enthusi- 
asm bordered  on  frenzy,  I  had  frequent  opportunity 
of  observing;  and  I  have  heard  from  popular  re- 
port, that  in  passing  through  Kensington  one  day, 
with  his  black  man  on  the  seat  of  his  chaise  along- 
side of  him,  he  cried  out  with  vociferation,  "  Bleed 
and  purge  all  Kensington  !  drive  on,  boy !" 

The  contemplation  of  his  own  self-created  conse- 
quence, the  hurry  of  business,  the  novelty  and  sol- 
emn aspect  of  the  surrounding  scenes,  had  certainly 
a  very  extraordinary  effect  upon  his  imagination, 
and  impaired  his  judgment. 

I  knew  several  that  he  terrified  into  chilly  fits, 
some  into  relapses,  and  some  into  convulsions,  by 
stopping  them  in  the  street,  and  declaring  they  had 
the  fever — You've  got  it !  you've  got  it!  was  his  us- 
ual salutation  upon  seeing  any  one  with  a  pale  coun- 
tenance. I  have  been  assured  that  he  pronounced 
to  Dr.  Glentworth,  that  he  would  be  a  dead  man  if 
he  would  not  submit  to  more  bleeding,  after  he  had 
reduced  him  almost  to  death's  door  by  the  violence 


of  his  remedies.*  Two  other  physicians  being  call- 
ed in,  thought  otherwise,  and  the  Doctor  recovered 
without  any  more  loss  of  the  vital  fluid,  notwith- 
standing this  alarming  and  positive  prognostication. 

His  pronouncing  Mr.  Michael  Connor  to  be  in- 
fected with  the  yellow  fever,  when  just  recovered 
from  the  ague  and  fever,  occasioned  a  relapse  The 
same  gentleman  ascribes  the  loss  of  his  amiable 
daughter,  to  the  drastic  operation  of  his  mercurial 
purges. 

When  applied  to  by  Mr.  Chancellor  to  visit  a  pa- 
tient with  Dr.  Hodge,  he  advised  him  to  dismiss  Dr. 
H. ;  for  he  was  a  bark  and  wine  Doctor,  and  would 
do  him  more  harm  than  good.  . 

Dr.  W.  he  said  was  an  assassin,  because  he  ex- 
pressed some  doubts  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  mer- 
curial purges  to  those  of  a  less  drastic  kind. 

In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Rodgers,  after  treating  the 
opinions  of  his  fellow-practitioners  with  the  most 
insulting  contempt,  and  declaring  that  he  believes 
himself  the  unworthy  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
kind  Providence  of  recovering  more  than  ninety- 
nine  of  an  hundred  of  his  patients,  he  adds,  "it  was 
extremely  unfortunate  that  the  new  remedies  were 
ever  connected  with  my  name,"  and  that  he  claim- 
ed no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  early  adopted 
and  extended  a  mode  of  treating  the  disorder  which 
he  had  learned  from  his  first  preceptor  in  medicine, 
Dr.  Redman,  and  which  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Hilary,  Moseley,  Mitchel,  Kirby,  and  many  other 
writers  on  the  fever. 

The  Doctor  certainly  intended  to  write  a  romance  ; 
for  there  is  no  mention  in  any  of  the  authors  he  re- 
fers to  of  mercurial  purges,  or  of  resting  the  cure  of 
the  disease  on  copious  bleeding  and  purging,  or  that 
God  had  blessed  copious  bleeding  and  purging  in 
their  hands,  as  any  person  who  can  read  may  satisfy 
himself.  Moseley  indeed  depends  much  upon  co- 
pious bleeding,  in  cases  were  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms are  manifest;  but  all  the  rest  inculcate  sparing 
bleeding,  and  the  most  mild  purges.  The  recollec- 
tion of  these  things  was  not  to  his  purpose;  hence 
the  convenience  of  having  a  good  memory  at  for- 
getting things  that  would  prove  obstacles  to  our 
schemes. 

The  Doctor  here  remembered  to  forget  the  infer* 
mation  Nhe  formerly  acknowledged  he  had  received 
from  Doctors  Hodge  and  Carson,  respecting  the  ef- 
ficacy of  mercurial  purges  in  bilious  cases.  He  aiso 
remembered  to  forget  having  seen  the  good  effects 
produced  by  bleeding  a  fat  cook  in  Water-street,  the 
day  after  he  had  threatened  to  prosecute  Doctor 
Barnwell  for  a  design  upon  the  life  of  Mrs.  Ross  in 
Walnut-street,  because  he  bled  her  in  the  very  same 
kind  of  fever  that  he  now  applauds  it  Jn,  and  em- 
ploys as  a  cordial  and  anodyne,  and  in  desperate 
cases,  to  make  the  patient  die  easy.  He  also  remem- 
bered to  forget  to  mention,  that  he  adopted  his  san- 
guinary code,  not  from  Draco,  but  from  Moseley, 
who  was  a  mere  empiric  that  practised  in  Jamaica, 
some  years  ago. 

He  also,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  remem- 
bered to  forget  the  victims  that  were  falling  by  the 
hands  of  his  apostles,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
boasting  of  recovering  more  than  ninety-nine  of  a 
hundred. 

To   crown  all   his  extravagances,   he  has  lately 


*  "  If  you  will  submit  to  my  voice,"  says  lie,  "  settle  your  nftUirs, 
for  you  have  a  dropsy  of  the  brain,  and  will  soon  be  a  dead  man." 
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threatened  to  prosecute  Dr.  Hodge  for  telling  Dr. 
Way,  oil  the  second  day  of  his  fever,  that  he  thought 
ho  might  recover  without  any  more  bleeding.  The 
case  of  Dr.  Way  is  briefly  this: — lie  was  attacked 
on  Sunday  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  prevail- 
ing fever;  bled  himself  in  the  night,  about  twelve 
ounces;  next  day  was  bled  by  advice  of  Dr.  Rush, 
three  times  ;  took  mercurial  purges,  which  operated 
very  copiously;  on  Tuesday  had  an  intermission; 
was  again  bled  once,  and  purged  several  times.  Oil 
Wednesday,  he  took  without  advice,  eight  grains  of 
mercurius  dulcis;  had  all  along  since  the  attack  ob- 
served the  most  abstemious  and  cooling  regimen. 
By  whose  direction  he  was  bled  on  Wednesday,  I 
do  not  know,  for  Dr.  Rush  did  not  visit  him  after 
dinner  that  day.  The  mercury  that  he  took  of  his 
own  accord  on  Wednesday  morning,  brought  on 
pain,  sickness,  and  spasms  in  his  bowels,  and  occa- 
sioned such  extreme  debility,  that  he  sank  under  it, 
and  expii'ed  on  Friday  evening.  The  account  of  the 
treatment  till  Wednesday  morning,  the  writer  had 
from  Dr.  Way  himself! 

From  this  statement,  I  think  Dr.  Rush  exempt 
from  blame  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Way  ;  and  that  there 
arc  cases  of  high  inflammation  in  which  the  patient 
sometimes  recovers,  under  the  most  Herculean  dis- 
cipline, his  most  inveterate  enemies  must  acknowl- 
edge. 


[From  the  Thomsonian.] 

Fever — No.  1. — Under  the  treatment  of  the  min-> 
eral  faculty,  "fever"  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  dubious,  and  fatal  forms  of  disease  in 
the  whole  catalogue  of  maladies,  and  has  ever  baf- 
fled the  skill  of  the  "  learned  doctors,"  to  manage  it 
with  any  degree  of  success;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
subject  upon  which  they  have  theorized,  speculated 
and  wrangled  among  themselves,  for  the  last  six  or 
eight  centuries,  so  much  as  upon  the  origin  and 
treatment  of  fever,  without,  as  will  presently  be  shown 
by  the  writings  of  their  most  eminent  authors,  as  yet 
arriving  at  anything  like  a  rational  or  intelligible  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter.  As  the  views  which  are 
held  by  Thomsonians  relative  to  fever,  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  in  every  point  to  those  of  the  mineral 
doctors,  and  as  it.  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
that  this  heretofore  frightful  form  of  disease  be  well 
understood  by  all  classes,  we  propose  to  present  to 
the  reader,  first — a  few  of  the  most  noted  theories 
which  have  existed  at  different  periods  among  the 
learned  doctors,  by  citing  their  own  authors  ;  second 
— the  present  fashionable  notions  entertained  by  the 
faculty ;  and  third— our  own  theory  of  fever,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  present  notions  of  the  doctors. 

One  of  the  most  popular  notions  relative  to  fever 
entertained  by  ancient  physicians,  was  that  the  heart 
was  possessed  of  a  preternatural  heat,  which  at  cer- 
tain times  and  under  certain  circumstances,  flowed 
out,  or  was  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
blood  and  nervous  influence,  to  all  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, causing  great  heat  upon  the  surface,  dryness  of 
the  skin,  and  other  symptoms,"all  of  which  combined 
they  termed  fever.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
superabundance  of  heat  which  was  previously  locatr 
ed  in  the  heart,  was  supposed  to  be  the  proximate 
cause  of  lever,  and  the  scientific  skill  of  the  physician 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  devouring  element, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  great  enemy  of  the  pa- 
tient.    Dr.  Cole,  a  physician  of  considerable  note, 


maintained  that  fever  was  caused  by  debility  of  the 
brain,  &c,  which  caused  an  excess  of  heat  to  be  gen- 
erated upon  the  surface,  and  this  he  called  fever. — 
Bozelli,  an  Italian  physician,  believed  that  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  fever  was  seated  in  the  nervous  system, 
which  by  some  unknown  operation  or  agency  caus- 
ed an  undue  accumulation  of  heat  throughout  the 
whole  surface  of  the  system.  Hoffman's  views  were 
analagous  to  those  of  Bozelli,  differing  only  in  some 
minor  points.  Cullen,  an  eminent  Scotch  physician, 
embraced  the  opinions  of  Cole,  Bozelli,  and  Hoff- 
man, and  labored  to  form  to  himself  a  theory  of  fe- 
ver, by  reconciling  the  discrepancies  of  his  brethren, 
and  contended  that  the  cause  of  fever  was  a  universal 
spasm  of  the  extreme  arteries.  Dr.  Jackson,  who 
examined  these  theories  thoroughly,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  hypotheses  "  were  mere  sub- 
terfuges, and  mysterious  ways  of  acknowledging  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  subject;"  and  says  that 
"the  proximate  cause  of  fever  is  a  certain  peculiar 
state  of  the  body,  on  which  the  disease  or  the  subse- 
quent parts  of  the  disease  necessarily  depend."  He 
further  adds,  "  it  is  in  short,  the  frst  essential  action 
of  the  febrile  cause  ;  but  this  action  is  so  intricate  and 
difficult  to  be  discovered,  that  physicians  have  sought 
for  it  in  vain  for  two  thousand  years."*  Dr.  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia,  contended  that  the  essence  of  fever 
consisted  iu  an  irregular  action,  or  absence  of  the 
regular  order  of  motion,  produced  or  invited  by  pre- 
disposing debility  ;  that  fever  is  caused  by  excite-* 
ment ;  that  there  is  but  one  exciting  cause,  which  is 
excitement'''' ! !  Now,  reader,  we  have  lead  you  through 
this  collection  of  insanity  and  learned  nonsense,  to 
the  end  that  ye  might  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  clear  and  harmonious  views  which  physicians 
have  entertained  of  this  disease,  and  if  you  have  been 
able  to  glean  one  idea  from  the  whole  of  it,  or  even 
a  fraction  of  sense,  we  readily  acknowledge  our  ig^- 
uorance,  and  your  superior  discernment.  One  tells 
us  that  fever  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  heat  in  the 
heart ;  another,  that  the  cause  is  debility  of  the  brain, 
&c;  another,  that  it  is  located  in  the  nervous  system  ; 
another,  that  fever  is  caused  by  excitement ;  that  there 
is  but  one  exciting  cause,  and  that  is  excitement, 
&c.  &c. 

But  secondly,  of  the  present  views  of  physicians 
relative  to  fever. — As  to  the  views  of  physicians  at 
the  present  clay,  relative  to  the  remote  or  proximate 
cause  of  fever,  they  appear  to  be  as  much  in  fog  and 
doubt  as  in  ancient  times;  for  we  have  never  as  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  from  any  one  of  them  any  direct 
answer  upon  this  point,  and  in  proof  that  they  have 
no  conception  of  the  cause  or  origin  of  this  form  of 
disease,  we  need  only  cite  the  trial  of  Dr.  Frost,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber last.  John  G.  Cheeseman  and  Joseph  M.  Smith, 
both  physicians  who  have  practised  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  twenty-seven  years,  on  being  interro- 
gated by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  relative  to 
fever,  answered,  "fever  is  fever"!  And  can  it 
be  expected  that  men  who  in  a  public  court  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  presence  of  thousands, 
would  betray  such  gross  ignorance  relative  to  the 
cause  of  disease,  could  themselves  be  capable  of  prer 
scribing  for  its  cure?  As  to  the  present  treatment 
of  fever  by  the  mineral  faculty,  intle  need  be  said, 
for  the  public  are   perfectly  aware,   that  the  fever  is 


*If  two  thousand  years  have  not  brought  it  to  light,  what  period  of 
time  will  ? 
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considered  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  patient,  and  the 
cardinal  weapons  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
are,  blistering-,  calomel,  and  the  lancet,  and  they 
generally  produce  their  natural  fruits,  which  is  death, 
or  that  which  is  even  still  more  to  be  dreaded — a 
broken  constitution. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  Dr.  Thomson's  theory 
of  fever,  the  brevity  and  exceeding  simplicity  ol 
which,  compared  with  the  long-winded  and  fine  spun 
theories  of  the  mineral  doctors,  may  almost,  before 
reflection,  excite  the  smile  of  derision  upon  the  read- 
er. Dr.  Thomson  holds  that  the  human  system  is 
composed  of  the  four  cardinal  elements,  earth,  air, 
caloric  and  water,  and  that  a  state  of  perfeet  health 
depends  upon  the  proper  balance  or  temperature  of 
these  elements;  that  caloric  or  heat,  is  the  great  an- 
imating principle  throughout  nature,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  heat  is  always  requisite  for  a  healthy  ac- 
tion in  the  animal  economy ;  and  that  whenever 
from  any  cause,  (and  there  may  be  many,)  this  ne- 
cessary  quality  of  caloric  becomes  diminished,  its 
place  is  supplied  with  its  opposite,  cold,  which  causes 
debility  and  obstruction  ;  and  nature,  in  her  effort  to 
restore  the  lost  heat,  and  expel  the  cold  which  has 
taken  its  place,  produces  those  peculiar  symptoms, 
sensations,  and  appearances,  which  are  called  ''<■ih\el•.,, 
This  theory  being  admitted  to  be  correct,  the  treat- 
ment naturally  and  readily  suggests  itself  to  the 
mind,  and  simply  consists  in  administering  internal 
Stimulants,  to  assist  nature  in  restoring  the  lost  heat, 
and  driving  out  the  cold,  when  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease being  removed,  the  effect  must  cease.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  synopsis  and  contrast  of  the  two  theories: 
The  mineral  doctor  saysj  fever  is  a  disease,  the  Thoim 
sonian  says  fever  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  effect  of  dis-. 
ease.  M.D.  Fever  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  patient, 
and  must  be  killed,  or  it  will  kill  the  patient.  T. 
Fever  is  the  friend  of  the  patient,  the  higher  it  runs 
the  more  hopes  of  a  recovery,  and  if  the  fever  is 
killed,  the  patient  in  most  cases  must  die.     M,D.  The 

{>atient  must  be  kept  in  a  cold  room,  and  bled  and 
distered,  to  kill  the  fever.  T,  The  patient  must  be 
Uept  in  a  warm  room,  occasionally  ventilated,  and  by 
no  means  be  bled  or  blistered,  but  receive  strong  in- 
ternal stimulants,  so  as  to  assist  nature  in  the  restob 
ration  of  the  lost  heat  and  the  expulsion  of  the  dis- 
ease— and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

We  have  thus  thrown  out  a  few  hasty  observations 
upon  this  subject,  and  intend  to  pursue  it  further  in 
future. 


Artificial  rubies  and  emeralds.— We  learn 
from  a  recent  letter  of  Dr.  Cooper,  published  in 
the  Columbia  Telescope,  that  at  his  suggestion, 
Dr.  Ellett,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  South 
Carolina  College,  has  repeated,  with  great  prom- 
ise of  success,  the  experiment  of  a  French  chem- 
ist, for  the  production  of  artificial  rubies  and  em- 
eralds, by  means  of  pure  alumine  acted  on  by  the 
compound  blow  pipe,  with  chrome  as  the  coloring 
matter.  Perfect  rubies  were  produced  by  Profes- 
sor Ellett,  which  easily  scratched  an  agate  seal. — 
The  basis  was  pure  alumine,  and  the  coloring 
matter  bichromat  of  potash.  If  the  specimen  he 
taken  as  soon  as  fused,  it  is  a  ruby;  if  the  heat  be 
continued,  the  chromic  acid  is  Converted  into  ox- 
yde  of  chrome,  and  an  emerald  is  the  result.  The 
specimens  were  of  fine  color,  transparent,  and 
the  experiment  unobjectionable  and  satisfactory. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Botanic  Sentinel.] 
Since  Samuel  Thomson  obtained  letters  patent  to  en- 
able him  to  steam  and  pepper  the  sick  legally,  and  to, 
authorize  others  to  do  the  same,  his  system,  (if  indeed 
it  can  he  called  one,)  has  been  so  industriously  puffed  by 
interested  agents  ai.d  sub-;. gents,  ablest  without  num- 
ber, that  theie  can  scarcely  an  individual  be  found,  who 
lias  not  heard  more  or  less  of  flie  Thomsonian  or  steam 
practice.  Hence,  when  any  system  or  course  of  prac- 
tice is  mentioned  as  differing  from  the  ordinary  fasttiori- 
able  routine  practice  of  the  day,  -whether  under  tho 
name  of  Reformed,  Eclectic,  or  under  any  other  title,  it 
is  immediately  refeii-jd  by  the  great  mass  »f  community, 
through  lack  of  the  pioper  knowledge,  to  the  Thomso- 
nian or  steam  system,  as  being  identical  with  it,  or  a 
branch  of  it.  As  the  practice  taught  and  recommended 
at  the  Worthington  school,  differs  from  that  taught  at 
other  medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in 
the  means  made  use  of  for  the  removal  of  disease,  rather 
than  in  any  new  pathological  views,  the  term  Reformed 
Practice,  has  been  very  appropriately  applied  to  it.  And 
it  would  be  well  for  the  advocates  of  other  systems  which 
aim  not  at  all  at  medical  reformation,  not  to  assume  the 
title  of  Medical  Reformers, 

The  tendency  and  aim  of  the  Th°msonian  system,  is 
a  total  subversion  of  all  medical  science,  and  a  substitu- 
tion of  a  limited  parent  system  of  practice,  founded  upon 
the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  dogmas  of  a  single  indi* 
vidual.  The  title  of  '  medical  revolutionists,'  assumed 
by  some  of  the  most  prominent  individuals  of  the  Thom- 
sonian fraternity,  is  very  appropriate,  and  may,  with 
propriety,  be  applied,  generally,  to  the  advocates  of  the 
steam  and  pepper  system.  For  such  individuals  to  be 
styled  medical  reformers,  whether  by  themselves  or  oth- 
ers, is  slanderous,  and  calculated  grossly  to  deceive  and 
misguide  the  public  mind. 

The  above  luminous  extract,  which  defines  go  ac* 
curatory  the  difference  between  the  ignorant  and  un? 
principled  Thomsonians,  and  the  bigh-niinded,  and 
honorable  graduates  of  the  Worthington  school,  we 
copy  from  the  Western  Medical  Reformer. 

The  Professors  of  Worthington  seem  to  have  \m~. 
bibed  the  spirit  of  rancorous  enmity  towards  the 
Thomsonian  system  of  medical  practice,  so  eharac* 
teristic  of  the  Esculapian  dogmatists  of  the  present 
day.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  language  above 
quoted,  their  aim  is  the  entire  extirpation  of  spermatid 
pepper ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  and  their  mongrel  pro* 
geny  would  willingly  labor  through  another  three 
thousand  years,  and  consider  themselves  amply  com? 
pensated  for  their  assiduous  exertions  if,  at  the  cud 
of  that  time,  they  could  hail  the  death  of  Thomson- 
ism  as  the  harbinger  of  lasting  victory  to  their  mixed 
system  of  practice,  as  injurious  to  the  community  a$i 
it  is  disgraceful  to  the  learned  Professors.  The  sun 
of  Thomson  ism,  however,  has  risen  too  high  above 
the  horizon  and  shines  with  too  great  effulgence,  for 
the  people  willingly  to  submit  to  be  led  back  again 
into  the  darkness  of  medical  mysticism.  The  veil 
once  rent  it  cannot,  be  united  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
rays  of  light.  Their  diplomas,  like  the  figk-af  cover- 
ing that  hid  the  nakedness  of  our  first  parents  in 
Eden  but  hid  not  their  forms,  may  mask  their  \m-. 
positions  upon  mankind  but  shade  not  their  brows 
on  which   "the  mark  of  the  beast"  is  stamped, 

The  Reformer  says  the  Thomsonian  system  "has 
been  so  industriously  puffed  I  y  interested  agents  and 
sub-agents,  almost  without  number,  that  there  can 
scarcely  an  individual  be  found,  who  has  not  heard 
more  or  less  of  the  Thomsonian  or  steam  practice." 
Doubtless,  this  consummates  our  wickedness,  that  its 
virtues  have  been   acknowledged    throughout  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     By  the  way,  Messrs.  j 
Professors,  tire  none  of  the  individuals  who  puff  the  j 
Worthington  reform  system,  "interested  agents  and 
sub-agents?"     Who  ever  heard  it  praised,  except  by i 
these  redoubtable  professors,  or  by  ^ome  of  the  hope- 
fid  scions  of  the  Worthington  school  ?     Where  are 
the  men  who  express  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  re-! 
form    practice,  from  purely  disinterested  motives,  as 
are  many  of  those  who  extol   the  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem, your  base  insinuation  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing ? 

You  say.  "  when  any  system  or  course  of  practice 
is  mentioned  as  differing  from  the  ordinary  fashion- 
able routine  practice  of  the  day,  whether  under  the 
name  of  Reformed,  Eclectic,  or  under  any  other  title, 
if.  is  immediately  referred  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  through  lack  of  the  proper  knowledge, 
to  the  Thomsonian  or  steam  system,  as  being  identi- 
cal with  it,  or  a  branch  of  it."  True,  sirs;  and  by| 
this  means  we  have  sustained  no  little  injury.  The 
host  of  mongrel  practitioners  who  swarm  in  the  land, 
imposing  on  the  people,  have  no  hesitancy  in  laying 
all  their  want  of  skill  and  success  at  the  door  of 
Thomsonism.  When  you,  sirs,  can  show  as  much 
truth  and  philosophy  as  capital,  and  as  much  success 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  as  interest  thereon,  as 
Thomsonians  can,  we  may,  perhaps,  entertain  some 
hope  that  a  co-partnership  between  us  might  be  ben- 
eficial. But  do  not  suppose,  for  one  moment,  that 
your  paper  currency  (pardon  the  pen)  without  specie, 
and  your  parade  of  credit,  without  debit,  accounts, 
will  lead  us  to  desire  a  union  with  you. 

You  say,  "the  tendency  and  aim  of  the  Thomso- 
nian system,  is  a  total  subversion  of  all  medical  sci- 
ence." What  know  you  of  medical  science  ?  It  is 
so  long  since  you  bade  farewell  to  the  modest  virgin, 
that  you  have  forgotten  her  features.  The  mask  you 
have  so  long  followed,  were  it  raised,  would  reveal 
to  you  the  face  in  which  is  enthroned  unblushing 
imposition.  Give  us  proof  that  we  aim  at  the  sub- 
version of  medical  science,  and  we  will  then  attempt 
to  rebut  it. 


Sight  given  to  the  born  Blind. — ./Vet*  Or- 
leans, April  17.  In  all  the  great  schools  of  medi- 
cine throughout  the  world,  there  has  seldom  been 
witnessed  a  prouder  triumph  of  human  art,  than  was 
achieved  in  our  own  city  on  Saturday  last,  by  Dr. 
Luzenberg,  in  the  successful  removal  of  congenital 
cataract.    . 

Among  the  Seminole  prisoners  is  a  female  nam- 
ed Mary,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  born  blind. 
Her  life  had  bsen  passed  in  the  wilds  of  Florida,  and 
among  its  wilder  natives  and  ignorance,  and  a  belief 
in  its  immobility,  have  ever  made  her  resigned  to  her 
affliction.  When  arrived  here,  it  was  stated  to  her 
that  her  blindness  could  be  removed  ;  that  the  "great 
medicine"  of  the  white  man  could  give  her  sight. — 
The  proposition  was  referred  to  her  relatives,  and 
the  chiefs  of  her  tribe.  Superstition  naturally  enter- 
ed into  their  councils,  and  the  result  of  their  delibe- 
rations was  this  oracular  decree — "What  the  Great 
Spirit  has  denied,  the  pale  face  cannot  give — what 
the  Man i to  has  ordained,  it  would  be  bad  in  its  chil- 
dren to  wish  to  change." 

Frequent  importunity,  induced  a  better  state  of 
feeling,  and  the  patient  at  length  consenting,  the  op- 
eration was  performed  at  the  barracks,  on  Saturday, 
the  14th  inst.,  by  Dr.  Luzenburg,  assisted  by  Dr.  La- 


batut,  in  the  presence  of  several  physicians,  and  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Seminoles.  Many  singular  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves  ;  firstly,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  prompt  communication  between  the 
patient  and  the  surgeon  ;  secondly,  because,  from 
habit,  the  pupils  of  both  eyes  were  thrown  in  the 
internal  canthus;  and  thirdly,  because  mental  agita- 
tion caused  the  eyeballs  to  iiish  from  side  to  side,  as 
if  under  the  operation  of  galvanism.  But  skill  and 
perseverance  can  overcome  all  impediments,  and  the 
poor  savage  of  the  woods  prepared  to  receive  from 
the  white  man  the  inestimable  blessing'  of  sight.  The 
eyes,  which  in  their  blind  state  were  additionally  af- 
flicted with  obliquity,  will  henceforth  assume  their 
natural  position. 

During  the  first  operation,  Cloud,  the  Seminole 
chief,  watched  it  over  Dr.  Luzenburgjh's  shoulder, 
almost  as  intently  as  the  surgeon  himself;  and,  when, 
in  her  agony  and  dread,  the  poor  woman  refused  to 
submit  again,  the  chief  assured  her  he  had  observed 
the  pale  face  closely,  and  was  satisfied  he  could  give 
her  sight — that  their  own  great  "  medicine,"  their 
prophet,  Felix-Hava,  could  do  nothing  for  her  ;  but, 
if  she  would  submit  a  few  moments  longer,  the  me- 
dicine of  the  pale  faces  would  enable  her  to  gaze 
upon  her  children  and  their  father,  and  to  look  out 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  country  where  they  were  go- 
ing to  dwell;  that  she  could  then  mingle  in  their 
dances,  and  see  how  their  braves  could  defend  their 
wigwam.  Bound  by  habit  to  obey  her  chief,  and 
with  some  ray  of  hope  to  support  her,  the  patient 
submitted  to  the  second  operation,  which  was  per- 
formed with  matchless  skill,  and  well-requited  suc- 
cess. Mary  has  a  child,  nine  years  old,  also  born 
blind,  who  will  be  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Luzenberg, 
in  the  course  of  the  week.  May  success  again  crown, 
his  noble  efforts. — [True  American, 


Qurafg-Outang. — This  animal,  which  is  now 
in  this  city,  is  the  only  surviving  one  of  three, 
which  were  procured  on  the  Island  of  Borneo  in 
June  of  1S27.  They  were  obtained  at  the  request 
of  several  physicians  in  this  country,  who  wished 
to  examine  minutely  the  structure  of  the  animal 
for  the  benefit  of  medical  science.  It  was  the  ori- 
ginal intention  to  keep  them  till  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  sending  them  to  America,  but  the  own-, 
er  being  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  tour, 
brought  them  with  him,  hoping  that  one  or  more 
might  survive  the  passage  for  the  gratification  of 
the  admirers  of  nature.  They  were  about  one, 
two,  and  three  years  old,  the  last  a  female,  and 
lately  from  her  native  forests,  and  on  that  account 
an  excellent  subject  for  the  purpose.  The  other 
two  were  very  docde,  having  been  some  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives.  They  were  fed  at  first 
on  boiled  rice,  with  occasionally  pieces  of  sugar-, 
cane;  but,  on  observing  that  their  attention,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  wild  one,  was  excited  by  the 
smell  of  animal  food,  they  were  tried,  and  found 
to  be  fond  of  it.  It  being  supposed  that  they  were 
exclusively  eaters  of  vegetable  food,  they  were 
allowed  the  bones  from  the  table  merely  to  satisfy 
them.  At  one  time,  however,  some  fowls  weie 
placed  near,  and  this  same  wild  animal  was  al- 
most raving  to  get  at  them,  and  though  a  man  was 
watching  them  with  a  huge  cane,  she  succeeded  in 
biting  off  a  part  of  a  fowl,  showing  her  carniver- 
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ous  propensity  even  when  the  flesh  was  in  its  raw 
state.  They  had  pieces  of  fish  occasionally,  and 
salt,  but  seemed  hungry  for  flesh.  In  this  way 
they  continued  till  December,  when  the  wild  one 
began  to  droop,  and  about  the  middle  of  January 
died,  having  eaten  nothing  for  two  or  more  weeks. 
About  six  weeks  after  the  next  largest  died  in  the 
same  way.  Their  digestion  had  been  bad  for 
some  time,  and  their  stomach  and  bowels  became 
so  irritable  that  they  could  not  take  the  blandest 
fluid  except  water,  paregoric  even  being  almost 
instantly  rejected.  Thcthird  was  evidently  going 
in  the  same  way,  when  it  was  commenced  giving 
him  regularly  a  small  bit  of  beef,  either  boiled  01 
raw.  His  digestion  soon  became  good,  his  health 
improved,  and  he  endured  the  cold  and  stormy 
•weather  on  the  coast,  and  is  now  apparently  as 
hearty  as  a  buck,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more 
interesting  every  day. 

The  description  given  of  an  animal  of  this  kind 
in  the  Advertiser  of  the  8th  inst.,  was  doubtless 
correct;  but  that  was  a  full  grown  animal,  and 
this  but  a  child,  and  its  actions  are  childish. — 
The  female  adopted  it  for  her  own,  treated  it  as 
such,  usually  sitting  with  one  arm  around  him, 
while  -he  grasped  her  with  both  his,  and  at  night 
they  slept  each  lying  in  the  other's  arms.  When 
any  thing  was  seen  in  his  eyes  or  nose  she  would 
suck  it  out,  and  with  all  the  affection  of  a  mother 
would  kiss  the  little  one  many  times  a  day.  The 
surviving  animal,  which  is  now  in  this  city, is  about 
two  years  old,  stands  two  feet  high  when  cW^s 
will  drink  from  a  cup,  taking  it  by  the  handle,  will 
j)u!l  off  'lis  coat  at  night,  and  making  his  bed,  will! 
cover  himself  with  a  blanket.  He  is  very  gentle] 
in  his  manners  when  pleasant,  though  violent 
when  enraged,  and  will  often  sit  for  hours  on  the 
floor,  amusing  himself  with  his  playthings.  He  is 
very  affectionate  to  those  who  treat  him  kindly, 
but  to  colored  persons  he  manifests  the  greatest 
contempt,  and  even  hatred.  He  as  very  observing 
of  things  and  actions,  is  fond  of  his  clothing,  es- 
pecially if  the  colors  are  ^vey.  He  coughs  and 
sneezes,  gapes  and  hiccoughs,  laughs  and  cries 
very  much  like  a  child  about  one  year  old.  He  is 
acknowledged  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ty ever  offered  to  the  public  in  this  country. 


Dr.  Isaac  Anthony,  of  Henrietta,  N.  Y.  in  a  long 
letter  to  Dr.  Thomson,  says, — "1  have  this  day  re- 
ceived the  Botanic  Advertiser  and  Extra,  J.  A. 
Brown,  Editor  and  Publisher.  I  was  surprised  on 
finding  the  names  of  those  1  once  highly  esteemed, 
A.  Scammel,  A.  M'Collurn  and  others,  in  such  buc- 
caneering business.  Brown  I  never  thought  better 
D£»  #  *  #  #  a  i  haVe  pienty  of  business,  and 
the  system  spreads." 


A  doctor  in  Scotland  was  employed  by  a  poor 
man,  to  attend  his  wife,  who  was  dangerously  ill. 
The  doctor  gave  a  hint  amounting  to  suspicion 
that  he  would  not  be  paid.  "1  have,"  says  the 
man  to  the  doctor,  "  five  pounds,  and  if  ye  kill  or 
cure  ye  shall  have  it,"  The  woman  died  under 
the  doctor's  hands;  and  after  a  reasonable  time  he 
called  for  his  five  pounds.  The  man  then  said, 
"Did  you  kill  my  wife?"  "No."  "Then," 
said  the  poor  man,  "you  have  no  legal  demand," 
and  turned  upon  his  heel. 


I  have  just  had  pointed  out  to  me  a  statement  in 
John  A.  Brown's  "  Extra,"  whtiT)j|i»e  L«aye  I  made 
use  of  the  following  expression  :  "'fprfljre  js  about  to 
be  published  a  new  medical  work  under  t!,>e  sanc- 
tion of  Dr.  Thomson  to  contain  Mattson's  materia 
mediea,  &c.  &c,  the  cost  of  publication  to  be  about 
fifteen  dollars  per  copy."  This  statement  1  pro- 
nounce untrue.  How  Mr.  Brown  could  construe  my 
language  used  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alludes 
to  mean  what  he  states,  is  more  than  I  can  conceive, 
Perhaps,  however,  "its  a  way  he's  got." 

Geo.  A.  Chapman. 


Formation  of  coal  and  iron. — The  import- 
ant uses  of  coal  and  iron,  in  administering  to  the 
supply  of  our  daily  wants,  gives  to  every  individ- 
ual among  us,  in  almost  every  moment  of  our 
lives,  a  personal  concern  of  which  few  are  con- 
scious, in  the  geological  events  of  thfcse  distant 
eras.  We  are  all  brought  into  immediate  connex- 
ion with  all  the  vegetation  that  clothed  the  ancient 
earth  before  one  half  of  its  actual  surface!  had  been 
formed.  The  trees  of  the  primeval  forests  have 
not,  like  modern  trees,  undergone  decay,  yielding 
back  their  elements  to  the  earth  and  atmosphere, 
by  which  they  were  nourished,  but,  treasured  up 
in  subterranean  store-houses,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  enduring  beds  of  coal,  which,  to  men 
in  these  latter  ages,  have  become  the  source  of 
heat,  and  light,  and  wealth.  My  fire  now  burns 
vvftto  fuel,  and  my  lamp  is  shining  with  the  light  of 
gas,  *biriycd  from  coal  that  has  been  buried  for 
countless  ages  in  the  deep  and  dark  recesses  ofthe 
earth.  We  prepare  our  food  and  maintain  our 
forges  and  furnaces;  and  the  extraordinary  pow- 
er of  our  steam  engines,  with  the  remains  of  plants 
of  ancient  forms  and  extinct  species,  which  were 
swept  from  the  earth  ere  the  formation  of  the 
transition  strata  wascompleted.  Our  instruments 
of  cutlery,  the  tools  of  our  mechanics,  and  the 
countless  machines  which  are  constructed  by  the 
infinitely  varied  applications  of  iron,  are  derived 
from  ore,  for  the  most  part  coeval  with  or  more 
ancient  than  the  fuel,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  re- 
duce it  to  innumerable  uses  in  the  economy  of  hu-* 
man  life.  Thus,  from  the  wreck  of  forests  that 
waved  on  the  surface  of  the  primeval  lands,  and 
from  ferruginous  mud  that  was  }<)()'j;tu\  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  primeval  waters,  we  derive  our  chief 
supplies  of  coal  and  iron  :  those  two  fundamental 
elements  of  art  and  industry,  which  contribute 
more  than  any  other  mineral  productions  of  the 
earth  to  increase  the  riches  and  multiply  the  com* 
forts, -and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind. 


Nature. — To  a  man  of  deep  emotions,  nature 
is  a  mirror  full  of  shifting  images.;  to  an  unmoved 
person  it  is  only  a  window,  through.  v\hich  he  can 
see  only  what  is  going  on  around  him. 
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CASES   OF   DEFICIENT   PERCEPTION  OF 
COLORS. 

It  is  generally  known  that  there  exist  individuals, 

who,  though  they  possess  acute  vision,  and  are  able 
to  distinguish  with  perfect  accuracy  the  form,  mag- 
nitude, weight  and  numbers  of  bodies,* are  yet  in  a 

greater  or  iess  degree  incapable  of  discriminating  be- 
tween certain  colors.  Such  instances  are  by  no 
means  rare  in  society  ;  and  as  the  subject  is  curious, 
and  has  for  the  last  half  century  in  no  small  degree 
puzzle;!  the  wits  of  philosophers,  we  shall  devote  a 
few  pages  to  bringing  together,  with  as  much  brevity 
as  possible,  the  details  of  all  cases  of  this  nature  of 
winch  we  have  been  able  to  collect  an  account. 
'  They  possess  little  novelty  to  the  phrenologist;  but 
are  of  same  value  as  illustrations  of  the  principles  of 
our  science,  and  as  additions  to  the  evidence  on 
which  those  principles  are  founded. 

The  earliest  case  which  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, is  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1777.*  It  is  entitled  'An  account  of  persons 
who  could  not  distinguish  colors,'  and  is  contained 
in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Joseph  Huddart  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Priestley.     The  letter  is  as  follows: — » 

'Sir, 
'  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  last 
winter,  I  had  hopes  before  now  of  giving  you  a 
more  perfect  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  vision 
which  I  then  mentioned  to  you,  in  a  person  of  my 
i  acquaintance  in  the  north  !  however,  if  I  give  you 
the  best  I  am  able,  I  persuade  myself  you  will  par- 
don the  delay. 

'  You  will  recollect  I  told  you  that  this  person  lived 
at  Nary  port  in  Cumberland,  near  which  place,  viz. 
at  Alton  by,  I  myself  live,  and  having  known  him 
about  ten  years,  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  him.  His  name  was  Harris,  by 
trade  a  shoemaker.  I  had  often  heard  from  others, 
that  he  could  discern  the  form  and  magnitude  of  all 
objects  very  distinctly,  but  could  not  distinguish 
colors.  This  report  having  excited  my  curiosity,  I 
conversed  with  him  frequently  on  the  subject.  The 
account  he  g-ive  was  this:  That  he  had  reason  to 
believe  other  persons  saw  something  in  objects  which 
he  could  not  see;  that  their  language  seemed  to  mark 
qualities  with  confidence  and  precision  which  he 
could  only  guess. at  with  hesitation,  and  frequently 
with  error.  His  first  suspicion  of  this  arose  when 
he  wis  about  four  years  old.  Having  by  accident 
found  in  the  street  a  child's  stocking,  he  carried  it  to 
a  neighboring  house  to  inquire  for  the  owner  :  he 
observed  the  people  called  it.  a  red  stocking,  though 
he  did  not  understand  why  they  gave  it  that  denom- 
ination, as  he  himself  thought  it  completely  describ- 
ed, by  being  called  a  stocking.  The  circumstance, 
however,  remained  in  his  memory,  and,  together 
with  subsequent  observations,  led  him  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  defect.  As  the  idea  of  colors  is  among 
the  first  that  enters  the  mind,  it  may  perhaps  seem 
extraordinary  that  he  did  not  observe  his  want  of  it 
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still  earlier.  This,  however,  may  in  some  measure 
be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  his  family 
being  Quakers,  among  whom  a  general  uniformity 
of  colors  is  known  to  prevail. 

'He  observed  also,  that  when  youngs  other  child- 
ren could  discern  cherries  on  a  tree  by  some  pretend- 
ed difference  of  color,  though  he  could  distinguish 
them  from  the  leaves  only  by  their  difference  of  size 
and  shape.  He  observed  also,  that  by  means  of  this 
difference  of  color,  they  could  see  the  cherries  at  a 
greater  distance  than  he  could,  though  he  could  see 
objects  at  as  great  a  distance  as  they  ;  that  is,  when 
the  sight  was  not  assisted  by  the  color.  Large  ob- 
jects he  could  see  as  well  as  other  persons;  and  even 
the  smaller  ones,  if  they  were  not  enveloped  in  other 
things,  as  in  the  case  of  cherries  among  the  leaves* 

'  1  believe  he  could  never  do  more  than  guess  the 
name  of  any  color;  yet  he  could  distinguish  white 
from  black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright  color. 
Dove  or  straw  color  he  called  white,  and  different 
colors  he  frequently  called  by  the  same  name:  yet 
he  could  observe  a  difference  between  them  when 
placed  together.  In  general,  colors  of  an  equal  de- 
gree of  brightness,  however  they  might  otherwise 
differ,  he  frequently  confounded  together.  Yet  a 
striped  ribbon  he  could  distinguish  from  a  plain  one  \ 
but  he  could  not  tell  what  the  colors  were  with  any 
tolerable  exactness.  Dark  colors  in  general  he  often' 
mistook  for  black,  but  never  imagined  white  to  be  a 
dark  color,  nor  a  dark  color  to  be  a  white  color. 

'  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  desirous  Of8 
understanding  the  nature  of  light  and  colors,  for 
which  end  he  had  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy. 

'  He  had  two  brothers  in  the  same  circumstances 
as  to  sight,  and  two  other  brothers  and  sisters,  who, 
as  well  as  their  parents,  had  nothing  of  this  defect. 

'  1  asked  one  of  the  first  mentioned  brothers, 
whether  he  had  ever  seen  a  rainbow  ?  He  replied 
be  had  often,  and  could  distinguish  the  different  col- 
ors;  meaning  only,  that  it  was  composed  of  different 
colors,  for  he  could  not  tell  what  they  Were. 

'I  then  procured  and  showed  him  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon :  he  immediately,  without  difficulty,  pronounced 
it  a  striped  and  not  a  plain  ribbon.  He  then  attempt- 
ed to  name  the  different  stripes;  the  several  stripes 
of  white  he  uniformly  and  without  hesitation  called 
white;  the  four  black  stripes  he  was  deceived  in? 
or  three  of  them  he  thought  brown,  though  they 
vere  exactly  of  the  same  shade  with  the?  other,  whicfl 


w 


he  properly  called  black.  He  speke,  however,  with 
diffidence  as  to  all  those  stripes ;  and  it  must  be  own- 
ed, the  black  was  not  very  distinct.  The  light  green 
he  called  yellow,  but  he  was  not  very  positive  :  he 
said,  "1  think  this  is  what  you  call  yellow."  The 
middle  stripe,  Which  had  a  slight  tinge  of  red,  he 
called  a  sort  of  blue.  But  he  was  most  deceived  by 
the  orange  color;  of  this  he  spoke  very  confidently* 
saying,  "This  is  the  color  of  grass;  this  is  green. 
I  also  showed  him  a  great  variety  of  ribbons,  the 
color  of  which  he  sometimes  named  rightly,  and 
sometimes  as  differently  as  possible  from  the  true 
colors. 
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'I  asked  him  whether  he  imagined  it  possible  forj 
all  the  various  colors  he  saw  to  he  mere  difference! 
of  light  and  shade;  whether  he  thought  they  could 
he  Vifriojis degrees  between  white  and  black,  and  that 
all  colors  could  be  composed  of  these  two  mixtures 
only?  With  some  hesitation  he  replied,  "No,  he 
did*  imagine  there  was  some  other  dirierence." 

'I  could  not  conveniently  procure  from  this  per- 
son an  account  in  writing;  but  1  have  given  his  own 
words,  having  set  them  down  in  writing  immediate- 
ly. Besides,  as  this  conversation  happened  only  on 
the  10th  of  last  month,  it  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  this 
matter,  and  not  to  render  it  more  wonderful  than  it 
really  is. 

*it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  experiment  of  the 
striped  ribbon  was  made  in  the  day-time,  and  in  a 
good  light.     I  am,  Sir,  &c," 

The  publication  of  this  case  called  forth  another, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1773.*  As  we  formerly  published  it  at 
length  in  the  third  volume  of  our  journal  (page  44,) 
it  is  unncessary  here  to  give  more  than  an  outline  of 
it.  The  individual  narrates  his.  own  case  : — 'I  do 
not  know,'  says  he,  '  any  green  in  the  world  :  a  pink 
and  pale  blue  are  alike ;  I  do  not  know  one  from  the 
other.  A  full  red  and  a  full  green  are  the  same.  I 
have  often  thought  them  a  good  match  ;  but.  yellows, 
(light,  dark,  and  middle,)  and  all  degrees  of  blue,  ex- 
cept those  very  pale,  commonly  called  sky,  1  kuTHv 
perfectly  well,  and  can  discern  a  deficiency  in  any 
of  these  colors  to  a  particular  nicety  ;  a  full  purple 
and  deep  blue  sometimes  baffled  me.'  He  then 
mentions  an  occasion  on  which  a  'rich  claret-color- 
ed dress'  appeared  'as  much  a  black  to  his  eyes  as 
any  black  that  ever  was  dyed  ;'  and  adds,  '  /  can  see 
objects  at  a  distance  when  1  am  on  travel  with  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  can  distinguish  the  size,  figure,  or 
Space  equal  to  most,  and  J  believe  as  quick,  color 
excepted.'  'My  eyes,  thank  God,  are  very  good  at 
discerning  men  and  things.'  The  defect  was  hered- 
itary in  his  family, — his  father,  sister,  two  nephews, 
and  a  maternal  uncle,  having  a  similar  imperfection 
of  vision. 

This  case  seems  to  have  created  some  interest  at 
the  time,  and  to  have  gone  the  round  of  the  period- 
icals; at  least  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Magazine  for  17th  November,  1779,  vol. 
xlvi.,  and  in  the  Westminster  Magazine  for  the  same 
year,  page  515. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  published 
cases  of  this  description  ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
give  a  brief  summary  of  all  those  of  which,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  any  account  has 
been  published. 

In  the  fourth  article  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Phrenological  Society,  Dr.  Butter  relates  a  very  in- 
teresting case  of  Mr.  Robert.  Tucker,  then  'nineteen 
years  of  age,  who  had,  only  two  years  before  that 
time,  accidentally  discovered  that  he  was  unable  to 
distinguish  several  of  the  primitive  colors  from  each 
oth\«r.  Being  employed  in  making  an  artificial  fly 
for  fishing,  he  intended  to  have  constructed  the  body 
of  the  fly  with  silk  of  an  orange  color,  whereas  he 
used  that  of  green.  When  the  error  was  pointed  out 
to  him  by  his  younger  brother,  he  could  not  believe 
it  till  it  was  confirmed  by  other  person*.     Threads 
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of  orange  and  green  silk  were  then  twisted  round  his 
finger,  and  he  could  not  perceive  any  difference  in 
them,  but  thought  them  to  be  the  same  colored  thread 
twisted  several  times.  Many  of  the  primitive  colors 
he  neither  knows  when  they  are  shown,  nor  remern* 
hers  alter  they  have  been  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he 
confounds  certain  colors  with  each  other,  as  green 
with  orange,  red  with  brown,  pink  with  blue,  black 
with  bottle-green,  and  indigo  and  violet  with  purple. 
He  knows  only  the  yellow  color  to  a  certainty.  A 
hay,  a  chesnut,  and  a  brown  horse,  he  described  to 
he  of  the  same  color,  and  he  knew  the  colors  of  only 
black  or  while  horses.  He  knew  not  the  blood  on  a 
spaniel's  neck  from  dirt,  until  he  was  told,  and  had 
seen  the  wound  in  the  dog's  ear.  Mr.  Tucker's  vis- 
ion is  'exceedingly  acute.  lie  can  eee  the  form  of 
surrounding  objects,  like  other  people,  at  noon-day, 
in  the  twilight,  and  at  night.'* 

The  case  of  Mr.  John  Dalton,  which  is  reported 
by  himself  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Manchester,!  bears  consider- 
able resemblance  to  those  narrated.  Its  principal 
features  are  the  following  : — 

' Blue,  purple,  pink,  and  crimson*  says  Mr.  Dal- 
ton, 'are,  according  to  myidea,  all  referable  to  blue. 
1  have  often  seriously  asked  a  person  whether  a 
flower  was  blue  or  pink,  but  was  generally  consider- 
ed to  be  in  jest.  Notwithstanding  this,  1  was  never 
convinced  of  a  peculiarity  in  my  vision,  till  I  acci- 
dentally observed  the  color  of  the  Geranium  zonale 
by  candle-light,  in  the  autumn  of  1792.  The  flower 
was  pink,  but  it  appeared  to  me  almost  an  exact  sky- 
blue  by  day:  in  candle-light,  however,  it  was  aston- 
ishingly changed,  not  having  then  any  blue  in  it,  but 
being  what  1  called  red,  a  color  whieh  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  blue.  Not  then  doubting  but  that  the 
change  of  color  would  be  equal  to  all,  1  requested 
some  of  my  friends  to  observe  the  phenomenon  ; 
when  I  was  surprised  to  find  they  all  agreed  that  the 
color  was  not  materially  different  from  what  it  was 
by  day-light,  except  my  brother,  who  saw  it  in  the 
same  light  as  myself.'  He  then,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  intelligent  friend,  entered  upon  a  philosophical 
investigation  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  vision,  and 
the  result  is  fully  detailed  in  the  Memoirs. 

'My  observation,'  says  he,  'began  with  the  solar 
spectrum,  or  colored  image  of  the  sun,  exhibited  in 
a  dark  room,  by  means  of  a  glass  prism.  1  found,  that 
persons  in  general  distinguish  six  kinds  of  color  in 
the  solar  image;  namely,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  purple.  Newton,  indeed,  divides  the  purple 
into  indigo  and  violet;  but  the  difference  between 
him  and  others  is  merely  nominal.  To  me  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  I  see  only  lico^  or  at  most  three  distinc- 
tions. These  I  should  call  yellow  and  blue,  or  yellow, 
blue,  and  purple.  My  yellow  comprehends  the  red, 
orange,  yellow,  and  green  of  others  ;  and  my  blue  and 
purple  coincide  with  theirs.  That  part  of  the  image 
which  others  call  red,  appears  to  me  little  more  than 
a  shade  or  defect  of  light.  After  that,  the  orange, 
yellow,  and  green  seem  one  color,,  which  descends 
pr;  tty  uniformly  from  an  immense  to  a  rare  yellow, 
making  what  1  should  call  different  shades  of  yel- 
low. The  difference  between  the  green  part  and  the 
bine  part  is  very  striking  to  my  eye  :  they  seem  to  be 
strongly  contrasted.      That  between   the  blue  and 
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purple  is  much  less  so.     The  purple  appears  to  be 
blue,  much  darkened  and  condensed.' 

Mr.  Da  I  ton  then  proceeds  to  state  the  results  of  his 
observations  on  the  colors  of  natural  and  artificial 
bodies  in  general,  both  by  day-light  and  candle-light. 
He  mostly  used  ribbands  for  the  artificial  colors. 
The  following  are  extracts  : — 

*  All  crimsons  appear  to  me  to  consist  chiefly  of 
dark  bine,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  have  a  tinge  of 
strong  dark  brown.  I  have  seen  some  specimens  of 
crimson,  ciaret,  and  mud,  which  were  very  nearly 
alike.  Woollen  yarn,  dyed  crimson,  or  dark  blue,  is 
the  same  to  me.  Pink  seems  to  be  composed  of  nine 
parts  of  light  blue,  and  one  of  red,  or  some  color 
which  has  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the  light  blue 
appear  dull  and  faded  a  little.  Pink  and  light  blue, 
therefore,  compared  together,  are  to  be  distinguished 
no  otherwise  than  as  a  splendid  color  from  one  that 
has  lost  a  little  of  its  splendor.  Besides  the  pinks, 
roses,  &c,  of  the  gardens,  the  following  British  Flora 
appear  to  me  blue,  namely,  Statice  Armaria,  Trifo- 
liuni  pralensc,  Lychnis  Floscuculi,  Lychnic  dioica, 
and  many  of  the  Gerania?  '  By  candlelight,  reel  and 
scarlet  appear  much  more  vivid  than  by  day  ;  crim- 
son loses  its  blue  and  becomes  yellowish-red.  Pink 
is  by  far  the  most  changed  ;  indeed  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent contrast  to  what  it  is  by  day.  No  blue  now 
appears;  yellow  has  taken  its  place.  Pink,  by  can- 
dle-light, seems  to  be  three  parts  of  yellow  and  one 
red,  or  a  reddish-yellow.  The  blue,  however,  is  less 
mixed  by  day  than  the  yellow  by  night.  Red,  and 
particularly  scarlet,  is  a  superb  color  by  candle-light; 
but,  by  day,  some  reds  are  the  least  showy  imagin- 
able.    I  should  call  them  dark  drabs.' 

'  I  do  not  find  that  I  differ  materially  from  other 
persons  in  regard  to  orange  and  yellow,  either  by  day 
or  candle  light,' 

1  Of  green,  by  day-light,  I  take  my  standard  idea 
from  grass.  This  appears  to  me  very  little  different 
from  red.  The  face  of  a  laurel-leaf  (Prumw  lauro-^ 
cerasus,)  is  a  good  match  to  a  stick  of  red  sealing- 
wax ;  and  the  back  of  the  leaf  answers  to  the  lighter 
red  of  the  wafers.' — 'Orange  and  green  have  much 
affinity  also.  I  can  distinguish  the  vegetable  greens 
one  from  another,  as  well  as  most  people,  and  those 
which  are  nearly  alike,  or  very  unlike  to  others,  are 
so  to  me.  A  decoction  of  Bohea  tea,  a  solution  of 
liver  of  sulphur,  ale,  &c,  which  others  call  brown, 
appear  to  me  green.  Green  woollen  cloth,  such  as 
is  used  to  cover  tables,  appear  to  me  a  dull,  dark, 
brownish-red  color.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  mud 
and  one  of  red  would  come  near  it.  It  resembles  a 
red  soil  just  turned  up  by  the  plough.  When  this 
kind  of  cloth  loses  its  color,  as  other  people  say,  and 
turns  yellow,  then  it  appears  to  me  a  pleasant  green. 
Very  light  green  paper,  silk,  &c.  is  white  to  me.' 

'1  apprehend  that  blue  appears  very  nearly  the 
same  to  ma  as  to  other  people,  both  by  day-light  and 
candle-light' — '  Purple  seems  to  me  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  blue,  and  I  seldom  fail  to  distinguish  them.' 

'My  idea  of 'brown  I  obtained  from  a  piece  of  white 
paper  heated  almost  to  ignition.  This  color,  by  day- 
light, seems  to  have  a  great  affinity  to  green,  as  may 
be  imagined  from  what  I  have  said  of  greens. 
Browns  seem  to  me  very  diversified  ;  some  I  should 
call  red:  dark-brown  woollen  cloth  1  should  call  black.' 

Mr.  Dalton's  brother  saw  colors  very  nearly  m  the 
same  light  as  himself.  He  mentions  also,  that  hav- 
ing made  known  the  circumstances  to  his  acquaint- 


ances, he  found  several  in  the  same  predicament  ; 
and  that  out  of  twenty-five  of  his  pupils,  to  whom  lie 
explained  the  subject,  two  were  found  to  agree  with 
him,  and,  on  a  similar  occasion,  one.  '  Like  myself,' 
says  he,  'they  could  see  no  material  difference  be- 
twixt pink  and  light  blue  by  day,  but  a  striking  con- 
trast by  candle-light ;  and,  on  a  fuller  investigation, I 
coiiid  not  perceive  they  differed  from  me  materially 
in  other  colors.' — 'I  think  1  have  been  informed  of 
nearly  twenty  persons  whose  vision  is  like  mine.' — 
'Our  vision,  except  as  to  colors,  is  as  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  that  of  other  persons.'  Only  two  or  three 
are,  (iike  Mr.  Dalton  himself,)  short-sighted.  It  is 
remarkable  that  I  have  not  heard  of  one  female  sub- 
ject to  this  peculiarity. 

'From  a  great  variety  of  observations  made  with 
the  above-mentioned  persons,  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  we  differ  more  from  one  another  than  per- 
sons in  general  do.  We  certainly  agree  in  the  prin- 
cipal facts  which  characterize  our  vision.'  He  then 
gives  a  detail  of  those  characteristic  facts,  which, 
however,  want  of  room  pom  pels  us  to  on.it. 

Mr.  Dalton  concludes  bis  paper  by  attempting  to 
account  for  his  anomalous  vision.  He  conjectures, 
that  one  of  the  humors  of  his  eyes  must  have  been 
'a  transparent,  but  colored  medium,  so  constituted  as 
to  absorb  remand  green  rays  principally,  and  to  trans- 
mit blue  and  other  colors  more  perfectly.'  'I  sup- 
pose,' says  he,  'it  must  be  the  vitreous  humor; 
otherwise,  I  apprehend,  it  might  be  discovered  by 
inspection,  which  has  not  been  done.'  We  must 
refer  to  the  essay  itself  for  a  farther  exposition  of  his 
views. 

The  case  of  Mr.  James  Milne,  of  Edinburgh,  is 
generally  known  to  phrenologists.  Like  the  other 
individuals,  he  is  able  to  perceive  forms  and  dis- 
tances with  perfect  facility,  and  some  of  his  relations 
also  have  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  colors.  Mr. 
Milne,  when  bound  apprentice  in  a  draper's  shop, 
gave  a  purchaser  a  bright  scarlet  ribbon  to  match 
with  a  piece  of  green  corduroy.  lie  also  mistook  a 
gown  of  a  mixed  brown  color  for  green.  He  knows 
blues  and  yellows,  but  brown/,  greens,  and  reds,  he 
cannot  distinguish.  Blue  and  pink,  when  about  the 
same  shade,  and  seen  in  day-light,  appear  to  him  the 
color  of  the  sky,  which  he  calls  blue  ;  but,  seen  in 
candle-light,  the  pink  appears  as  a  dirty  buff,  and  the 
blue  retains  the  appearance  which  it  had  in  day- 
light. The  grass  appears  to  him  more  like  an  or- 
ange than  any  other  colored  object  with  which  he  is 
acquainted.  Indigo,  violet,  and  purple,  appear  oify 
different  shades  of  one  color,  darker  or  lighter,  but 
not  differing  in  their  bases.  He  never  mistakes  black 
and  white  objects:  lie  distinguishes  easily  between 
a  black  and  blue,  and  is  able  even  to  tell  whether  a 
black  be  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  In  the  rainbow  he 
perceives  only  the  yellow  and  the  blue  distinctly, 
lie  sees  that  theue  are  other  shades  or  tints,  but  what 
they  are  he  cannot  distinguish,  and  is  quite  unable 
to  name  them.  In  day-light,  crimson  appears  like 
blae  or  purple,  but  in  candle-light  it  seems  a  bright 
red.* 

The  case  of  Mr.  Sloane  is  also  well  knowu.f  He 
is  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  betwixt  green  and  brown, 
and  likewise  between  some  shades  of  red  and  blue. 
His  sight  is  otherwise  perfect. 


*  See  Phrenological  Transactions,  page  224,  and  Combe'*  fasten), 
3d  edition,  page  '1f,2. 
1 1  hrenological  Transactions,  p.  906. 
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Ill  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  (vol.  vii. 
part  2,  p.  477,)  an  account  is  given  by  Dr.  VV.  Nich- 
oll,  of  a  boy,  eleven  years  of  age,  who  was  subject  to 
a  similar  imperfection.  lie  does  not  call  any  color 
green.  Dark  bottle-green  he  calls  brown,  confound- 
ing it  with  certain  browns.  Light  yellow  he  calls 
yellow  ;  but  darker  yellows  and  light  browns  he  con- 
founds with  black.  Pale  green  he  calls  light  red  : 
common  green  he  terms  red.  Light  red  and  pink 
he  calls  light  blue  ;  red  he  calls  by  its  proper  mime. 
On  looking  through  a  prism,  he  said  he  could  dis- 
cover 'no  colors  but  red,  yellow  and  purple.' 

The  mother  of  this  boy  is  stated  to  be  free  from 
this  imperfection  of  vision,  but  the  father  has  it- 
This  gentleman  had  two  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
One  of  the  brothers  had  this  peculiarity,  but  the  other 
brother  and  all  the  sisters  were  without  if.  The 
father  was  in  the  navy,  and  several  years  ago  he 
purchased  a  blue  unitorm  coat  and  waistcoat,  with 
red  breeches  to  match  the  blue.  The  brother  of  the 
boy's  grandfather,  it  is  mentioned,  has  mistaken  a 
cucumber  for  a  lobster,  and  a  green  leek  for  a  stick 
of  red  realm g- wax. 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  (part  2,  p.  359,)  another  case  is  publish- 
ed, of  a  gentleman  residing  near  Mauchline,  in  Ayr- 
shire, who  had  great  difficulty  in  discriminating 
between  certain  colors.  'The  color  1  am  most  at  a 
loss  with,'  says  he,  '  is  green ;  and  in  attempting  to 
distinguish  it  from  red,  it  is  nearly  guess-work. 
Scarlet,  in  most  cases,  1  can  distinguish  ;  but  a  dark 
bottle  green  I  could  not,  with  any  certainty,  from 
brown.  Light  yellow  1  know;  dark  yellow  I  might 
confound  with  light  brown,  though  in  most  cases  I 
think  1  should  know  them  from  red.'  This  gentle- 
man had  a  brother  with  a  similar  defect,  and  men- 
tions that  his  sight  was  otherwise  perfect. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  is  said  to  have  experienced  a 
like  inability.  He  first  perceived  his  dnfect  when 
one  of  his  family  was  calling  his  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fruit  of  the  Siberian  crab,  which  he 
could  not  distinguish  from  the  leaves  but  by  its  size 
and  form.  Mr.  William  Scott,  a  member  of  the 
Phrenological  Society,  has  a  similar  imperfection. 
Pink  and  pale  blue  appear  to  him  the  same,  and  he 
cannot,  distinguish  red  from  green,  or  dark  blue  from 
purple.  Blue  and  yellow  appear  to  him  entire  op- 
posites,  as  much  so  as  black  and  white. 

Mr.  Harvey  has  described,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Transactions,  the  case  of  a  tailor  now  alive  and  up- 
wards of  sixty  years  of  age,  who  could  distinguish 
with  certainty  only  white,  yellow,  and  grey.  On 
one  occasion  he  repaired  an  article  of  dress  with 
crimson  in  place  of  black  silk  ;  and  on  another  occa- 
sion he  patched  the  elbow  of  a  blue  coat  with  a  piece 
of  crimson  cloth.  He  regarded  indigo  and  Prussian 
blue  as  black  ;  he  considered  purple  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  blue  ;  and  green  puzzled  him  extremely.  The 
darker  kinds  he  considered  to  be  brown,  and  the 
lighter  kinds  as  pale  orange.  Me  experienced  no 
difficulties  with  good  yellows.  His  notions  of  orange 
were  imperfect.  The  reddish  oranges  he  termed 
brown,  and  the  lighter  kinds  yellow.  He  considered 
carmine,  lake,  and  crimson  to  be  blue.  The  solar 
spectrum  he  regarded  as  consisting  only  of  yellow 
and  light  blue.  None  of  the  family  of  this  person 
had  the  same  defect. 

We  have  read  also  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  prime  of 
life,   who  perceived  only  blue  and    yellow  in  the 


spectrum  of  four  colors  in  Which  there  were  red, 
green,  blue,  and  violet.  Whenever  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  were  absorbed  by  a  reddish  glass,  except 
red  and  dark  green,  he  saw  only  one  color,  viz.  ycl- 
law  or  orange,  but  could  not  distinguish  which  of 
these  two  colors  it  was. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  has  observed  similar  instances.  6I 
know,'  says  he,  '  a  family,  all  the  individuals  of  which 
distinguish  oidy  black  and  white  ;  Dr.  Unzer,  of  AI- 
tona,  coidd  not  perceive  green  and  blue;  and  at 
Vienna  I  saw  a  boy  who  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
trade  as  a  tailor,  because  he  could  not  distinguish 
different  colors.  I  have  observed  similar  instances 
at  Paris,  at  Dublin,  and  at  Edinburgh.* 

Finally,  At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Phrenologi- 
cal Society,  in  the  beginning  of  1826,  a  gentleman 
was  presented,  unable  to  distinguish  between  sev- 
eral different  colors.  A  variety  of  different  colored 
pieces  of  silk  were  shown  him,  but  his  mistakes 
were  ludicrous  and  incorrigible.f 

The  cause  of  these  phenomena  has  considerably 
perplexed  the  philosophers  of  the  old  school.  The 
Royal  Society  did  not  even  attempt  to  give  a  theory 
of  the  two  cases  which  were  read  before  it  in  1777 
and  1778.  Dalton,  as  already  mentioned,  accounted 
for  his  peculiarities  by  supposing  the  vitreous  humor 
of  his  eyes  to  be  of  a  blue  tint,  and  thus  fitted  '  to 
absorb  red  and  green  rays  principally,  and  to  trans- 
mit blue  and  Other  colors  more  perfectly.'  This 
theory,  however,  is  unsupported  by  the  Baconian 
requisite  of  facts.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  vitreous 
humor  had  really  such  a  tint;  and  even  if  it  had,  the 
phenomena  would  by  no  means  be  accounted  lor. 
If  we  look  through  a  green  or  blue  glass,  we  are  still 
able  to  see  every  primitive  color  on  bodies  with  a 
shade  of  green  or  blue  over  them.  A  pair  of  blue 
spectacles,  certainly  will  not  cause  us  to  see  red,  or- 
ange, yellow,  and  green,  as  the  same  color,  or  the 
face  of  a  laurel  leaf  to  appear  of  the  hue  of  red  seal- 
ing-wax. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young  rejects  Dalton's  theory,  and 
thinks  it  'much  more  simple  to  suppose  the  absence 
of  paralysis  of  those  fibres  of  the  retina,  which  are 
calculated  to  perceive  red.'  There  is  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  fibres  in  the  retina,  and 
therefore  Dr.  Young's  explanation  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  Others  think  it  probable  that  the  loss  of 
red  light  in  certain  eyes  may  be  ascribed  to  the  re- 
tina having  a  blue  tint.  This  also  is  a  gratuitous 
hypothesis,  and  has  not  been  proved  by  dissection. 
The  only  oilier  account  of  the  matter  that  we  are 
aware  of  is,  that,  as  the  ears  of  certain  persons  have 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  he  insensible  to 
sounds  at  one  extremity  of  the  scale  of  musical  notes, 
.90  is  the  retina  'sensible  to  the  colors  at  one  end  of 
the  spectrum.'  This  theory,  however,  is.  like  the 
others,  repugnant  to  sound  logic,  and  affords  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  varied  phenomena 
detailed  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

In  accounting  for  this  curious  peculiarity,  phre- 
nologists have  taken  facts  for  their  basis.  Their 
observations  tend  to  prove  that  individuals  whose 
power  of  distinguishing  colors  is  imperfect,  have  a 
deficiency  of  that  part  of  the  brain  immediately  over 
the  middle  of  the  orbits,  the  function  of  which  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  perception  of  the  existence 


*  Phrenology,  p.  27G. 
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and  relations  of  colors.  Dr.  Butter  states,  that  'in 
comparing  Mr.  Robert  Tucker's  cranium  with  casts, 
and  with  plates  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's  book,  he  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  flatness  of  his  os  frontis,  at 
the  place  in  the  orbitary  ridge  where  the  organ  of 
Coloring  is  said  to  be  situated;  and  this  flatness,  it 
is  known,  indicates  a  small  development  of  the  or- 
gan.* The  Phrenological  Society  possesses  casts  of 
the  heads  of  Mr.  Milne  and  Mr.  Scott,  which  have  a 
decided  depression  in  the  same  situation.  In  Mr. 
Slone's  forehead,  of  which  also  the  Society  has  a 
cast,  the  deficiency  is  not  so  great  as  in  those  of  the 
other  two  gentlemen  ;  but  the  organ  is  greatly  less 
developed  than  in  the  masks  of  individuals  distin- 
guished for  knowledge  of  the  harmonies  of  colors. 
With  regard  to  the  gentleman  at  the  London  Phre- 
nological Society,  it  is  mentioned  that  '  his  eyes  ap- 
peared perfect, — nay  his  sight  was  singularly  acute  ; 
and  he  was  neither  long  nor  short-sighted  ;  but  over 
the  orbit,  in  the  spot  marked  by  Gall  as  the  seat  of 
the  organ  of  Color,  a  depression  was  evident  to  the 
whole  assembly.! 


Night  x\ir  Injurious — A  Fallacy. — Few  cir- 
cumstances are  more  calculated  to  prove  the  weak- 
ness of  intellect  in  community  generally,  than  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  imposed  upon  by  the  de- 
signing or  the  assuming;  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  seeks  safety  in  their  ipse  dixit.  Strange, 
for  example,  that  so  obvious  a  fallacy  as  the  above, 
namely,  that  "  the  night  air  is  injurious,"  should 
be  implicitly  believed,  and  acted  upon— when,  by 
a  little  reflection  and  common  observation,  it  could 
be  entirely  controverted,  and  the  public  not  only 
become  emancipated  from  its  fear,  but  a  source  of 
refreshing  comfort,  health,  and  invigorating  enjoy- 
ment, would  be  opened  to  them,  —  of  which  they 
have  not  any  conception.  No  one  can  walk  in  the 
streets  of  London  during  the  midnight  hours,  and 
those  of  early  morning,  without  being  sensible  of 
the  great  difference  between  the  elastic  nature  and 
comparatively  pure  sensation  of  the  atmosphere, 
at  that  time,  and  the  oppressive,  loaded,  choking 
state  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  metropolis 
during  the  day  time.  All  that  is  offensive,  (of 
dirt,  filth,  disease  and  disgusting  smells),  is,  dur- 
ing the  njght,  shut  into  every  hwuse;  and  the  noc- 
turnal perambulator  inhales  the  breath  of  heaven, 
and  as  it  comes  laden,  in  the  summer  season,  with 
the  scent  of  wild  flowers  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
distant  hayfields  —  a  delight  which  we  ourselves 
have  repeatedly  experienced.  In  the  jungles  of 
the  tropics,  those  swampy  environs  of  oar  British 
grave,  Sierra  Leone,  for  example,  when  rains 
have  saturated  the  heated  earth,  rank  with  vege- 
tation in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  the  absence 
of  the  sun's  rays  during  the  day  causes  a  check  to 
evaporation;  when  heavy  dews  steep  the  flimsy 
covering  of  our  imprudent  countrymen  with  mois- 
ture, there  is  unquestionably  not  only  danger,  but 
certain  death,  in  nightly  exposure;  but  in  our  well 
drained  soil,  and  open  champaign  country,  (par- 
ticularly that  in  the  neighborhood  of  London),  in- 
stead of  danger  there  is  absolutely  health  and  vi- 
gor floating  if)  the  glorious  air,  and  wooing  the 
timid  citizens  to  its  enjoyment.      Yet,  how  rareh 

♦  Phrenological  Transactions,  p.  216. 
f  PJiieuologicjil  Journal,  iii.  265( 


are  the  windows  of  their  sleeping  apartments  open  ? 
Enclosed  with  ail  their  daily  filth,  (we  speak  par- 
ticularly of  those  whose  trades  necessarily  infer 
disgusting  auxiliaries),  they  breathe  continually  a 
contaminated  atmosphere.  Who  then  can  won- 
der at  the  pallid  complexions  and  stunted  growth 
of  the  Londoners;  or  feel  surprised  that  contagion 
with  its  insidious  cruelty,  wanders  from  house  to 
house,  insulating  its  almost  self-made  victims?  — 
The  very  gypsies  are  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  night 
air,  but  of  its  salubrity.  So  healthful  a  portion  of 
the  community  is  not  to  be  found  ;  yet  they  fix 
their  residences  in  shady  lanes  under  trees,  lying 
on  the  damp  earth,  and  barely  sheltered  from  the 
drenching  mists  of  autumn,  or  the  fierce  winds 
and  frosts  of  winter.  Throughout  the  year  the 
windows  of  all  sleeping  apartments  should  be  un- 
closed, suiting  the  space  of  the  opening  to  the  state 
of  the  weather;  and  merely  using  the  precaution 
not  to  sleep  in  a  draught.  So  far  is  this  free  ad- 
mission of  air  from  inducing  a  liability  to  take 
cold,  it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  surest  pre- 
ventives. We  speak  from  the  experience  of  many 
years,  and  earnestly  advocate  what  we  practise. 

[The  Doctor, 


A  man  of  substance.'— In  the  47th  volume  of 
"The  Philosophical  Transactions,"  is  an  account  of 
Edward  Bright,  a  shopkeeper  of  this  town,  (Maldon, 
Essex,)  who  was  so  enormously  fat  that  his  size  and 
weight  are  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  At  the  nge  of  twelve  years  and  a  half 
he  weighed  144.  lbs.  increasing  in  bulk  as  he  grew 
up;  in  seven  years  more  he  weighed  346  lbs.  He 
went  on  increasing,  in  pretty  near  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  for  the  last  time  he  was  weighed,  which  was 
about  thirteen  months  before  he  died,  his  weight  was 
584  lbs.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  manifest- 
ly grown  bigger  since  his  last  weighing,  so  that  on  a 
fair  estimate  his  weight  must  have  been  about  616 
lbs.  He  measured  5  feet  9  inches  in  height.  His 
body,  round  the  chest,  was  5  feet  6  inches,  and  round 
his  belly  6  feet  11  inches;  his  arm  in  the  middle, 
measured  two  feet  two  inches,  and  his  leg  2  feet  8 
inches.  He  died  at  the  age  of  29,  in  the  year  1750. 
After  his  death  seven  men  were  buttoned  in  his 
waistcoat.  Till  a  year  or  two  before  his  death  he 
was  comparatively  an  active  man,  but  afterwards  his 
extreme  corpulency  so  overpowered  his  strength 
that  life  seemed  a  burden  to  him.  He  left  a  widow 
and  six  children.  His  coffin  was  so  enormously 
large,  that  an  opening  was  obliged  to  be  cut  through 
the  wall,  and  a  stair-case  constructed  to  let  it  down 
in  the  shop.  It  was  carried  to  the  grave  upon  a  car- 
riage.:—  [English  paper. 


Attention,  Creation! — If  the  grasp  of  Isaae 
Chickering's  mind  is  not  vast,  then  his  pen,  like 
some  other  pens,  is  no  index  of  his  mental  calibre. 
He  advertises  thus  in  the  Amherst  (N.  H.)  Cabi- 
net:-r- 

"  I  forbid  all  mankind  gunning  in  my  woods  at 
nil  times  in  the  year,  without  my  consent.  I  for- 
bid all  mankind  flowing  my  Beaver  Meadow.  I 
have  lost  two  tons  of  hay  out  of  my  barn,  worth 
$40,  and  I  call  upon  them  for  the  pay — if  not,  I 
send  for  them.     I  have  got  a  pigeon  net  for  sale," 
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REPORTS    OF    CASES. 

[From  the  Thomsonian.] 

MRS.  CLARK'S  CASE. 

Friend  Platt: — I  learned  from  your  paper  that 
you  intended. to  present  to  the  public  through  the 
Thomsonian,  cases  of  cures  effected  by  the  Botanic 
practice,  and  such  other  facts  pertaining  to  the  heal- 
ing art,  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  convince  the  can- 
did and  reflecting  of  the  superior  efficacy  and  safe- 
ty of  the  Botanic  practice,  over  the  present  some- 
what fashionable  treatment  by  mineral  poisons.  My 
1'iiniSy  has  in  times  past  suffered  much  sickness, 
pain,  mental  anguish,  and  even  death  itself,  in  con- 
sequence, as  1  believed,  from  improper  treatment 
from  the  medical  faculty — the  effects  of  which  can 
never  be  erased  from  my  memory;  and  if  you  think 
the  following  facts  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  you  feel  disposed,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give 
them  publicity. 

Four  promising  children,  the  emblems  of  health 
and  strength,  and  the  objects  of  a  mother's  love  and 
affection,  hav<*  successively  been  torn  from  the  pa- 
rental embrace,  while  subject  to  the  treatment  of  the 
medical  faculty  ;.  three  of  which  I  have  now  not  the 
least  doubt  might  have  been  speedily  restored  to 
health,  had  they  been  treated  upon  the  Thomsonian 
plan.  I  have  experienced  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  mineral  practice,  not  only  in  my  family,  but  up- 
on my  own  person  at  various  times,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  swelling  made  its  appearance  upon  one 
of  my  limbs  some  years  since,  which  lias  been  a 
great  affliction  to  me,  and  the  cause  of  embittering 
a  large  portion  of  my  days.  1  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Sherrill  for  sometime,  but  continued  to  grow  worse, 
when  Dr.  Cooper  was  called  as  consulting  physi- 
cian, and  1  was  subjected  to  the  usual  ctntrsfe  of 
bleeding,  blistering,  and  mercurializing,  without  re- 
ceiving the  least  benefit,  but  continued  to  grow  worse 
until  my  strength  and  physical  powers  were  literally 
exhausted,  and  J  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck  of 
human  nature.  At  this  time  Dr.  Plumb  was  called, 
who  at  once  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
treatment  had  been  altogether  wrong  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  made  an  entire  change  in  my  medi- 
cine and  mode  of  treatment.  I  then  began  very 
slowly  to  recover,  and  continued  to  improve  gradu- 
ally, for  nearly  two  years,  before. I  coidd  say  that  1 
enjoyed  even  a  tolerable  degree  of  health. 

But  my  constitution  became  so  much  impaired 
owing,  as  1  b <>iieve,  to  the  calomel  and  other  deadly 
poisons  which  had  been  administered  to  me  during 
my  illness,  that  my  health  ever  since  has  been  very 
deiieate  and  precarious  ;  and  I  shall  probably  never 
recover  my  primitive  state  of  health,  although  I  have 
generally  been  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  my 
family. 

For  the  last  four  or  five-years  ,  we  have  used  free- 
ly the  Botanic  medicines  in  our  family, and  doctored 
upon  the  Thomsonian  plan  ;  and  experience  in  the 
use  of  this  system  has  only  tended  to  increase  its 
value  in  our  estimation,  and  bring  into  utter  con- 
tempt the  depleting  and  poisoning  system  of  the 
medical  faculty  ;  and  1  can  truly  say  that  I  feel  grate- 
ful for  this  inestimable  blessing  bestow.ed  upon  those 
who  are  disposed  to  receive  it,  through  the  agency 
of  Dr.  Thomson.  A  long  and  thorough  trial  of  the 
Thomsonian  system,  not  only  in  my  family,  but  up- 
on my  own  person,  had  fully  convinced  me  that  it  is 


vastly  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  miner- 
al practice,  and  fully  adequate  to  cure  all  cases  which 
etui  be  benefitted  by  that  system,  and  to  effectually 
cure  many  forms  of  disease  in  which  that  system 
can  do  nothing  more  than  aggravate  or  a  11  m y  the 
symptoms.  During  the  past  winter  my  health  has 
not  been  as  good  as  formerly ,  and  toward  spring  it 
appeared  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  decline, 
and  as  consumption  is  a  family  complaint,  my  friends 
were  much  alarm*  d  lest  it  should  terminate  in  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  which  was  then  thought  by  many 
to  be  firmly  seated  upon  me.  Some  of  my  friends 
were  very  anxious  that  a  mineral  doctor  should  be 
[called  ;  but  as  I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
Botanic  practice  from  long  acquaintance  with  it,  and 
shad  previously  lost  all  confidence  in  the  mineral 
'treatment  from  dear  bought  experience,  I  could  not 
harbor  the  idea  that  men  using  so  great  a  variety  of 
'deadly  poisons,  however  skilful  they  might  be,  should 
be  allowed  to  prescribe  for  me.  I  accordingly  ad- 
jhered  strictly  to  the  Botanic  practice  as  prescribed 
J  by  Dr.  Lap  ham ;  and  although  the  disease  was  ex- 
ceedingly obstinate,  the  first  three  or  four  courses 
affording  me  but  partial  relief,  yet  I  continued  per- 
severingly  to  repeat  them,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  disease  is,  to  all  appearance,  entirely  broken 
up,  and  I  am  now  restored  to  a' tolerably  comforta- 
[ble  state  of  health.  My  cough  is  removed — my 
sleep  sound  and  refreshing — my  appetite  natural — 
| my  strength  restored,  and  I  am  enabled  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  my  family  as  usual.  But  had  a  miner- 
al doctor  been  called  in  my  case,  however  skilful  he 
; might  have  been  ;.and  had  I  been  subjected  to  the 
usual  course  of  treatment,  there  is  every  reason  to 
jbeiieve  that  1  should  speedily  have  sunk  to  a  prema- 
ture grave,  in  a  similar  manner  as  my  children  did, 
lor  have  dragged  cut  a- few  \ears  more  in  sickness 

Co  .' 

and  misery,  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  death,  itself. 

I  have  not  given  this  case  because  it  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence that  cases  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mineral  practice  are  speedily  cured  by  the  Botanic 
I  medicines,  but  because  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  pre- 
sent these  facts  to  the  public,  hoping  they  might  be 
the  means  of  inducing  some  to  examine  the  system, 
whom  pride,  prejudice,  or  fashionable  notions  of  life 
have  heretofore  prevented  from  bestowing  any  at- 
tention upon  it.  It  is  but  one  case  out  of  thousands 
which  are  continually  occurring  in  all  parts  of  our 
country,  where  the  Botanic  practice  has  been  intro- 
duced. And  in  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  all  who 
wish  to  preserve  health,  and  restore  it  when  lost,  and 
'especially  to  those  of  my  own  sex,  upon  whom, 
owing  to  their  confined  and  sedentary  habits,  the 
[mineral  practice  is  particularly  injurious,  make  your- 
selves acquainted  with  the  Botanic  practice — it  is  1  y 
Ino  means  beneath  your  notice — examine  it  carefully 
and  candidly,  for  although  you  may  now  he  in  good 
health,  and. in  need  of  no  medical  aid,  yet  you. have 
:no  lease  of  this  invaluable  blessing;  and  when  sick- 
ness approaches,  and  the  body  is  laboring  under 
pain,  it  will  too  late  to  investigate  the  matter  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  success. 

Anna  H.  Clauk. 

Poughkeepsic,  24th  5lh  month,  1828. 

[From  the  Thomsonian  Spy.] 

MRS.  BROWNSON'S  CASE. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Permit  me  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  paper,  to  make  known  to  your  readers 
i 
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a  brief  statement  of  facts,  in  relation  to  the  success 
of  the  Thomsonian  Practice  of  Medicine,  as  proved 
by  practical  experience,  doping  that  a  recital  of  its 
effects  upon  myself;  may  be  the  means  of  leading 
some  poor  invalid  to  the  means  of  relief,  from  pain 
and  sickness. 

This  may  certify  that  in  the  year  1823,  1  was  ta- 
ken  si-k  with  what  my  physicians  then  terme'd   the 
Liver  Complaint.     I  was  attended  with   a  constant 
pain  in  my  right  side  and  shoulder — loss  of  appetite, 
and    what  food   I  took  distressed  me  very  much.     I 
continued  in  the  above  described  situation,  with  no 
alteration  for  the  better,  for  the  space  of  twelve  years, 
confined  from  doing  any  labor  for  a  year  at  a  time. 
During  this  period  I  had  the  attendance  of  three 
regular  physicians.    My  first  physician  attended  me 
constantly  from  the  first  of  April,  until  the  first  of 
August,  following.     The  course  of  treatment  he  pur- 
sued   with   me,  was  to  bleed,  blister,  and  give  calo- 
mel ;  but  it  all  proved  of  no  benefit  to  me.     I  grew 
worse  under  his  treatment,  until  he  honestly  told 
me  that  he  had  done  all  for  me  that  he  could  do — thai 
my  disease  loas  beyond  the  reach  of  his  medicine*    He 
accordingly  gave  me  over  to  die.     We  then  called 
on  another  physician,  who  attended  me  constantly 
from   the  first  of  August,  until  the  next  April,  when 
my  health   became  somewhat  better;  yet,  notwith- 
standing the   pain   in  my  side  continued  but  not  so 
severe.     My  food  continued  to  distress  me,  though 
in  a  less  degree.     My  first  two  physicians  attended 
me,  at  intervals,  for  six  years,  together  with  the  fre- 
quent attendance  and  counsel  of  other  physicians. 
In  1830  I  had  the  measles,  which  brought  me  to  the 
border  of  the  grave.     I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for 
seventeen   weeks.     My  physician,  at  the  same  time, 
continued  to  deal  out  Calomel  for  me,  with  occasion- 
ally bleeding  and  blistering-,  together  with  other  arti- 
cles of  poison  of  the  rankest  die.     About  this  time, 
I  had   the  scarlet  fever,  which  came  near  carrying 
me  off.     In  about  fifteen  weeks  after  I  had  the  mea- 
sles, I  was  taken  with  the  fever-ague,  which  reduced 
me  very  low.     When   I   had  measurably  recovered 
from  the  fever-ague,  for  it  was  that  alone  which  had 
saved  my  life — and  had  it  not  been  for  that,  J  must 
have  inevitably  gone  into  a  consumption  ;  for  my 
system   had  become  so  contaminated  by  the  poison 
that  had  been  given  me,  that  nothing  but  poison  of  the. 
most  deaibj  nature  would  have  any  effect  upon   me. 
After  I  had  recovered  from  the  fever-ague,  my  health 
was  more  comfortable  for  a  short  time,  yet  1  was  not 
able  to  do  any  kind  of  labor,  the  same  original  diffi- 
culties continued  to  afFect  me.     I  continued  in  this 
situation  until  the  spring  of  1835,  when  my  disease 
'seemed  to   return    with    increased  violence;   and  I 
continued   to  sink  under  my   complaint,  expecting 
soon  to  bid  adieu  to  all  that  earth  holds  dear,  when 
I  heard  of  Dr.  Edson,  a  Thomsonian  Botanic  Phy- 
sician, as  having  effected  great  cures.     To   him  I 
made  a  speedy  application,  hoping  that,  he  would  do 
something  forme,  that  would  render  life  less  miser- 
able.    I  was   carried  to  Dr.  Edson's  Infirmary  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1835,  and  was  under  his  immedi- 
ate care  for  ten  days;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
my  health  had  improved  beyond  my  most  sanguine 

I"*  Were  al  the  medical  faculty  ttms  "honestly"  to  express  them- 
selve«,  it  would  appear  much  more  creditable  to  them,  besides  savins 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  beings.  But  instead  of  this, 
they  continue  giving  their  poisonous  minerals,  knowing  them  to  be  so, 
until  the  patient  is  hurried  to  an  untimely  grave.] 


expectations.  I  then  returned  home,  taking  with 
me  such  medicine  as  Dr.  Edson  thought  proper  for 
me.  I  took,  during  the  time  I  was  under  his  care, 
which  was  about  six  weeks,  six  lobelia  emetics,  wh'u  h 
had  the  most  happy  effect,  although  the  physicians 
who  had  formerly  attended  me,  had  advised  me 
never  to  take  another  emetic,  lor  it  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  my  life  ;  but  notwithstanding,  1  did  take 
of  Dr.  Edson,  the  before  mentioned  Lobelia  emetic, 
which,  instead  of  taking  my  life,  I  have  great  reason 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  savivg 
my  l{fe,  and  restoring  my  health.  At  the  expiration 
of  six  weeks  from  the  time  I  commenced  taking 
Dr.  Edson's  medicine,  I  felt  well :  tho  pain  in  my 
side  and  shoulder  had  entirely  left  me  ;  my  appetite 
became  good — food  sat  well — my  sleep  was  refresh- 
ing, and  from  that  time  forward  up  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  continued  to  enjoy  better  health  than 
generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one.  My  physicians 
who  had  formerly  attended  me,  when  they  see  the 
effect  that  had  been  produced  by  the  Thomsonian 
medicines,  said  that  the  effect  was  only  temporary — 
it  would  not  last ;  but  it  was  not  temporary,  but  per- 
manent help  that  I  received  ;  and  J  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Thomso- 
nian medicine,  as  administered  by  Dr.  Edson,  1  must 
have  long  ere  this,  been  in  my  silent  grave  !  And  1 
now  cheerfully  lend  my  name  in  recommending  its 
use  to  the  afflicted,  believing  it  to  be  the  best  medi- 
cine of  life  aud  health,  and  if  judiciously  adminis- 
tered and  in  season,  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  from  an  untimety  grave. 

JIenriet  M.  Brownson. 
Sunderland,  March  10,  1838. 


[From  the  Botanic  Luminary.] 

Obstetrics. — In  our  last  we  promised  to  give 
the  treatment,  &c,  of  one  or  two  difficult  Obstetric 
cases.  Many  peopie  think  this  a  very  delicate  sub- 
ject to  bring -before  the  public.  So  do  we.  It  wotdd 
I  be  gratifying  to  us  never  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  doing  it,  but  we  believe  it  a  duty  devolving  on  us, 
as  conductor  of  a  medical  work,  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  lay  such  facts  before  the  people  as  is 
best  calculated  to  impart  the  candid  observer  such 
information  as  will  enable  thtm  to  distinguish  be- 
tween error  and  truth.  It  is  our  province  to  call  ev- 
ery thing  by  its  proper  name — to  defend  truth — ex- 
pose error — in  fact,  to  hold  up  to  scorn  and  derision 
that  theory,  the  following  of  which  has  made  more 
widows  and  orphans  than  all  the  wars  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era. 

The  subject  upon  which  we  are  writing  is  one  of 
deep  interest.  In  it  the  whole  human  family  is  in- 
terested. Let  the  mother,  who  has  raised  up  a  fam- 
,ly  of  children  under  the-superintendence  of  a  "jt?ro- 
fessed"  son  of  science,  look  back  aud  take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  scenes  of  pain  and  suffering 
through  which  she  has  passed,  and  she  will  teli  you 
that  many  has  been  the  time  that  death  would  have 
been  received  as  a  welcome  messenger  to  deliver 
her  from  the  unnatural  interference  of  the  knight  of 
steel  and  calomel. 

Again.  Go  and  ask  that  mother  who  has  raised 
up  a  family  of  children,  a  part  under  the  regular, 
and  a  part  under  the  Botanic  practice,  and  she  will 
tell  you  that  in  her  treatment  by  the  regular,  hersuf- 
ferings  were  ten-fold  to  what  they  were  under  the 
Botanic  practice.    Ask  her  why  it  was  so,  and  sho 
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will  tell  you  that  in  one  rase  she  was  treated  accord- 
ing to  art,  and  that  in  the  other  nature  was  assisted 
to  do  her  own  work — that  in  one  case  she  was  attend- 
ed scientifically,  and  in  the  other  naturally,  or  ac- 
cording to  nature,  as  was  evidently  designed  by  the 
God  of  nature. 

As  we  have  extended  our  preliminary  remarks  be- 
yond our  prescribed  limits,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
]ay  before  our  readers  at  this  time  but  one  case. 

MRS.  FLINT'S  CASE. 

Saturday,  March  10,  was  taken  vomiting,  followed 
by  burning  at  the  stomach  and  cramp.  There  being 
no  Botanic  physician  near,  Mr.  F.  had  recourse  to 
such  means  as  was  in  his  possession  to  remove  the 
difficulties,  but  to  little  effect.  The  bowels  being 
very  costive  and  inactive,  recourse  was  had  to  in- 
jections to  good  effect.  The  principal  difficulty  still 
remained,  which  grew  more  severe.  At  this  time 
(27th  March)  we  received  a  summons  to  repair  to 
the  aid  of  the  patient  with  all  possible  speed.  Ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  Mr.  F.  about  11  o'clock  same 
evening,  when  we  found  the  patient  in  an  alarming 
situation.  'The  neighbors  had  assembled.  It  was 
thought  impossible  for  her  to  live  but  a  short  time. 
We  feel  it  our  duty  to  state,  that  Dr.  C,  a  Botanic 
physician,  had  visited  the  patient  the  day  previous, 
and  administered,  in  a  great  degree,  to  her  relief; 
but  after  he  left,  being  exposed  to  a  current  of  air 
from  the  door,  she  took  a  relapse  which  caused  a  re- 
turn of  the  burning  at  the  stomach,  cramp,  &sc.  On 
our  first  examination  we  thought  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  relief,  being  fearful  that  our  efforts  would 
prove  futile,  and  we  should  have  the  name  of  killing 
her.  This  last,  however,  was  the  least  of  our  trou- 
ble. On  second  thoughts  determined  to  once  more 
prove- the  efficacy  of  the  Botanic  remedies  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  accordingly  commenced  with  third 
preparation,  diaphoretics,  &c.  This,  in  a  measure, 
seemed  to  alleviate  the  cramp.  In  about  ten  minutes 
repeated  the  dose,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  ner- 
vine, ordering  simple  herb  tea  and  porridge  to  be  giv- 
en freely.  This  last  portion  caused  her  to  vomit 
freely,  which  relieved  her  apparently,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  present.  Next  day  carried  her  through 
a  full  course  of  medicine.  Twenty-ninth,  the  spas- 
modic difficulties  had  entirely  subsided,  and  the  pa- 
tient as  comfortable  as  could  be  expected.  Returned 
home,  and  on  Saturday  again  visited  the  patient; 
found  her  comfortable,  carried  her  through  another 
course  of  medicine,  which  so  far  restored  her  to 
health  as  to  be  enabled  to  do  a  large  baking  in  addi- 
tion to  her  usual  housework.  April  17,  symptoms 
of  approaching  labor;  pains  natural,  but  sluggish. — 
This  was  in  the  morning;  gave  the  necessary  teas; 
pains  flattened  away.  The  females  present  thought 
she  would  not  be  confined  short  of  five  or  six  days; 
told  them  it  would  take  place  before  the  next  morn- 
ing. About  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  labor  com- 
menced, and  in  about  two  hours  she  was  comforta- 
bly in  b^d.     Mrs.  F.did  not  think  she  should  live. 

Mr.  F.  writes  as  follows: 

"  Mrs.  F.'s  health  is  better  now  than  she  ever  kr.ew 
it  before  at  the  same  length  of  time.  On  previous 
similar  occasions  she  has  been  weeks  before  she  w?is 
able  to  do  anv  work.  Now  she  was  able  to  work 
some  on  the  5th  day.  Her  health  is  much  better 
than  we  could  even  anticipate.  The  babe  has  been 
QH'ie  smart  with  the  exception  of  two  days." 

To  the  above  statements,  in  which  we  have  been 


as  particular  in  describing  symptoms,  treatment,  &c. 
as  our  limits  will  admit  of,  we  annex  the  following 

CERTIFICATE. 

This  may  certify,  that  the  foregoing  statements  of 
Dr,  King,  in  our  case,  is  correct. 

Lemuel  Flint, 
Hannah  Flint, 
Wife  of  Lemuel  Flint. 
LoJi,  April  30,  1838. 


Died  on  Saturday,  the  21st  ult.,  a  child  of  Mr. 
Wheeler,  in  Rivingston  street.  Spots  appeared  up- 
on its  face  and  body,  on  Friday  morning  of  a  dark 
color,  distinct  as  those  of  the  leopard.  They  con- 
tinued to  spread  until  they  extended  over  the  whole 
surface,  leaving  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
them  so  plain  as  to  give  a  singularly  variegated  ap- 
pearance. The  *pots  were,  for  the  most  part,  rt-gu- 
larly  circumscribed;  but  some  of  them  branched  off 
into  clusters.  Those  upon  the  face  and  shoulders 
before  death,  became  confluent,  or  ran  together  so 
that  the  skin  resembled  that  of  the  African  negro. — 
We  were  informed  that  the  child  had  been  remark- 
ably healthy  from  its  birth  up  to  the  time  of  this  ex- 
traordinary appearance.  During  the  two  days  of  its 
illness,  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  city- 
were  invited  by  Dr.  Oat  man  (the  attending 'physi- 
cian) to  visit  the  child,  as  he  could  not  give  a  solu- 
tion of  the  case.  No  one  of  the  number  had  ever 
seen  a  parallel.  The  disease  appeared  malignant, 
but  without  purescence  or  gangrene,  as  no  important 
change  took  place  after  death.— [N.Y.  Com*.  &  Fnq. 

[Where  could  Dr.  Cheeseman  and  his  honest  co- 
adjutors have  been?  Not  a  word  of  disapprobation  is 
heard,  because  the  child  was  treated  scientifically!] 


Popular  poison. — When  pure  ardent  spirits  are 
taken  into  the  stomach,  they  cause  irritation,  which 
is  evinced  by  warmth  and  pain  experienced  in  that 
organ  ;  and  next  inflammation  of  the  delicate  coats 
of  this  part,  and  sometimes  gangrenes.  They  act  in 
the  same  manner  as  poisons.  Besides  the  local  in- 
jury they  produce,  they  act  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  which  run  to  the  brain,  and  if  taken  in  large 
quantities,  cause  insensibility,  stupor,  irregular  con- 
vulsive action,  difficulty  of  breathing,  profound  sleep, 
and  often  sudden  death.  The  habitual  use  of  ardent 
spirits  causes  a  slow  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  liver,  which  proceeds  steadily,  but  is  often  un- 
discovered till  too  late  for  relief.— [London  Med' 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


Anecdote. — T- 


D ,  one  of  the  most  emi- 


nent lawyers  in  the  Western  country,  now  deceased, 
was  sadly  given  to  intoxication.  On  one  occasion, 
he  entered  a  Methodist  Church  while  a  minister  was 
holding  forth  on  future  punishment  of  the  wicked, — 

Fixing  his  eyes  on  Mr.  D ,  who  was  reeling  near 

the  door,  exclaimed,  "There  stands  a  sinner,  against 
whom  I  will  bear  witness  in  the  day  of  judgment." 
At  this,  the  lawyer  folded  his  arms,  planted  himself 
as  firmly  as  he  could,  and  addressing  the  man  yi  the 
pulpit,  he  electrified  the  whole  congregation  after 

this  fashion:  "Sir,"  said  Mr.  D ,  "I  have   been 

practising  in   the  criminal   courts  for  twenty  years, 

and  I  have  always  found  that  the  d dest  rascal  is 

the  first  to  give  State's  evidence." 
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"That  which  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  ran  never  he  useful  in 
restoring  health." — Samum.  Thomson.. 

BOSTON,    JUNE    14,1838. 


Doctor  Acquitted. — The  Painsville  Tele- 
graph says,  that  the  examination  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Griffith,  a  Thomsonian,  for  alleged  mal-practice 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Keiiney  and  child,  has  result- 
ed in  his  acquittal. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  which  argues  much 
for  the  Thomsonian  system  of  medicine,  that  when 
a  patient  is  lost  the  practitioner  is  almost  always 
arrested,  as  if  because  he  is  not  infallible,  he  must 
be  punished  for  it!!  The  poor  man  is  sure  also, 
to  go  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  ridiculed  and 
denounced  as  a  murderer,  a  hot-crop-and-steam- 
killer, — in  short,  the  dictionaries  are  ransacked 
for  opprobrious  epithets  with  which  to  assail  him. 
Now  suppose  the  Old  School  Doctors  were  thus 
treated  when  they  lost  a  patient?  It  would  be  a 
jolly  time  for  the  lawyers;  and  as  for  the  editors, 
poor  fellows,  they  would  have  only  one  subject  to 
glut  their  readers  with — the  doctor!  the  doctor!! 
the  doctor!!! 


The  following  article  we  copy  from  the  "Graham 
Journal."  It  conveys  several  important  facts,  in  re- 
lation to  children  ;  but  although  it  has  stated  what 
appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fits  in  one  case,  yet 
has  only  given  what  maybe  considered  as  a  preven- 
tive of  the  cause,  and  the  means  of  restoring  sus- 
pended animation  or  breathing.  As  Thomsonian 
practitioners  frequently  meet  with  such  cases,  (and 
generally  the  most  desperate  fall  to  their  lot)  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  them  a  hint  respecting  the  most 
judicious  mode  of  treatment.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
case  reported,  that  "after  the  twelfth  fit  the  bowels 
ante  1  for  the  first  time  from  the  higher  intestines; 
after  which  there  was  only  one  mild  though  long 
seizure,  when  the  child  went  to  sleep,  and  was  per- 
fectly well  the  next  day."  Tt  of  course  show's  the 
truth  of  the  Thomsonian  system,  that  fits,  &c,  are 
only  the  effects  of  obstruction.  In  the  present  case, 
therefore,  all  that  would  have  been  requisite  to  have 
cured  the  child,  would  have  been,  to  remove  the 
obstruction.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must 
use  cathartics  to  produce  this  effect.  Every  prac- 
titioner who  follows  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  is  aware,  or  should  be,  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  enemas  will  frequently  cause  vomiting,  when 
combined  with  lobelia.  It  follows  then,  that  they 
must  act  on  even  the  "higher  intestines."  And  the 
practitioner  should  persevere  in  their  use,  until 
the  desii'ed  result  is  effected, ;  at  the  same  time  using 
such  other  remedies  as  in  their  judgment  they  may 
think  requisite.  We  highly  approve  of  the  remarks 
of  the  writer  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  disi 
in  children,  and  deem  it  the  duty  of  ev^ry  one  to 
convey  the  salutary  caution  to  mothers  especroily. 
The  article  alluded  to  we  copy  entire : — 


Artificial  Respiration  during  convulsive  fits 
in  children. — fits their  natural  causes. 

In  Bell's  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine  for  Feb- 
ruary I  rind  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  above 
subject  by  Lawson  Cape,  M.  D.  copied  from  the 
London  Medical  Gazette.  It  is  certainly  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  parents,  nurses  and  physicians, 
and  with  the  hope  that  a  knowledge  of  the  practice 
it  recommends  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life 
of  some  fellow  being,  I  take  the  liberty  of  abridging 
the  article  for  the  Journal.  1  shall  use  the  language 
of  the  author  or  my  own,  just  as  I  can  best  secure 
brevity  without,  injuring  the  sense. 

In  the  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  April,  1818,  Mr.  Jerry  speaks 
of  the  successful  employment  of  artificial  respiration 
in  the  case  of  still-born  children,  and  urges  the  ne- 
cessity of  long  continued  perseverance  even  in  ap- 
parently hopeless  cases.  In  one  instance,  resuscita- 
tion took  place  after  two  hours  and  a  half;  and  in 
another  after  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  in  which 
instance  the  child  was  completely  restored.  "I  have 
met,"  says  Dr.  Cape,  "with  several  instances  where 
I  have  been  equally  successful  when  the  action  of 
the  heart  was  not  in  the  least  perceptible,  and  when 
for  a  very  considerable  time,  all  appearance  of  vital- 
ity was  absent,  and  yet,  after  artificial  respiration 
had  been  kept  up  for  a  time  in  which  perseverance 
seemed  hopeless,  the  action  of  the  heart  began  to  be 
distinguished.  The  livid  aspect  gave  place  to  the 
colors  of  health,  and  the  lungs  at  length  were  called 
into  action.  Having  never  received  the  diploma 
which  answers  for  a  ticket  of  admission  into  the 
penetralia  of  the  professional  duties,  we  do  not  know 
whether  artificial  respiration  is  generally  tried  in  the 
cases  of  still-born  infanta  If  it  is  not,  it  ought  to 
be,  as  it  might  be  the  means,  undoubtedly,  of  sav- 
ing the  life  of  many  a  little  stranger.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject, however,  which  we  must  leave  to  doctors  and 
nurses;  and  we  return  to  Dr.  Cape's  article. 

"My  object  now  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  application  of  the  same  means  of  arti- 
ficial respiration  in  the  asphyxia  that  is  frequently 
met  with  during  a  convulsive  fit  in  young  infants.  I 
believe  that  many  a  child  has  been  lost — often,  and 
after  the  long-suspended  act  of  respiration  has  ceas- 
ed entirely — from  the  attendants  limiting  their  mea- 
sures to  hot-baths,  frictions,  cold  water  splashing  to 
the  face,  stimulating  applications  to  the  nostrils,  etc. 
when  the  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  with  the 
alternate  expulsion  of  the  air  by  pressing  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  would  have  restored  the  lost  function 
and  recovered  the  child.  I  have  met  with  several 
successful  cases  of  this  character. 

On  the 20th  March,  1837,  an  infant,  five  days  old, 
had  been  in  perfect  health  (?)  up  to  the  moment  that 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  most  severe  attack  of 
convulsions,  the  cause  of  which  appeared  to  be,  the 
overloading  of  the  stomach  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing. The  respiration  was  completely  stopped  in  most 
of  thefts,  and  recovered,  after  a  frightful  interval,  by 
convulsive  gasps  and  sobs,  followed  by  deep  sighs. 
The  duration  of  the  fits  varied  from  eight  minutes  to 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  at  intervals  varying  from 
a  half  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

After  the  twelfth  fit  the  bowels  acted  for  the  first 

rime  from  the  higher  intestines  ;    after  which  there 

|  was  only  one  mild  though  long  seizure,  when  the 
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child  went  to  sleep  and  was  perfectly  well  the  next 
day.  / 

The  whole  case  shows  to  what  extent  functional 
mischief  may  affect  the  brain  and  spinal  column,  ex- 
cited by  sympathetic  irritation,  without  any  inflam- 
mation or  change  of  structure  ;  for  the  fits  ceased 
almost  immediately  after  the  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine administered  by  the  mouth.  Respiration  was 
entirely  suspended  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fits, 
and  even  the  action  of  the  heart  could  not  he  felt  for 
more  than  ten  minutes  in  two  fits,  and  the  child  lay 
to  all  appearance  dead.  It  was  at  such  times  that  I 
proceeded  to  restore  its  suspended  functions  by  in- 
flating the  lungs,  by  breathing  into  the  mouth  of  the 
infant  from  my  own,  closing  the  nostrils  and  com- 
pressing the  thorax  after  each  inflation  ;  observing 
the  natural  periods  of  frequency  as  much  as  possible. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  child  would  have  been 
lost  had  it  not  been  for  the  artificial  aid  thus  afford- 
ed to  nature  in  the  severe  struggle,  till  the  offending 
matter  was  expelled.  By  means  of  the  artificial  re- 
spiration the  color,  (especially  of  the  face  and  lips), 
turned  from  purple  to  red  ;  still  there  was  no  breath- 
ing, till  a  convulsive  gasp  announced  the  termination 
of  the  fit.  Some  recommend  a  tube  passed  into  the 
throat  instead  of  breathing  into  the  mouth  ;  but  there 
is  danger  of  its  injuring  the  soft  parts  of  the  throat, 
and  also,  of  its  being  displaced.  Some  object,  too, 
to  the  employment  of  one's  own  breath,  as  the  expir- 
ed air  is  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  ajso  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen.  Purer  air  would, 
no  doubt,  be  better,  but  unless  its  temperature  could 
also  be  kept  up  to  that  of  the  human  body,  we 
should  lose  one  of  its  restorative  properties,  of  per- 
haps as  much  consequence  as  the  other;  and  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion  of  a  still-born  child  or  a  con- 
vulsive fit,  there  is  no  time  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations.  What  I  would  most  wish  to  insist 
upon,  is  the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  such  in- 
stances; and  perhaps  the  history  of  this  case  may 
indwrce  others  to  persevere  to  the  very  last,  and  thus 
perhaps,  as  in  this  instance,  restore  an  only  child  to 
its  anxious  parents." 

There  are  a  few  points  in  this  case  to  which  1 
would  invite  the  attention  of  readers.  In  regard  to 
the  artificial  respiration  it  will  be  observed  that  dur- 
ing the  fits,  the  child  did  not  breathe  at  all,  even  when 
the  lungs  were  inflated  by  the  doctor.  This  fact 
ought  to  be  remembered  ;  because  most  people 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  artifi- 
cial inflation  of  the  lungs  was  to  set  the  child  breath- 
ing again  ;  they  would  think  it  did  no  good  unless 
such  was  the  effect,  and  would  be  likely  to  desist  in 
despair  when  they  found  that  the  child's  natural 
breathing  was  not  restored.  We  must  remember 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  child  should 
breathe  while  the  fit  lasted.  The  whole  energies  of 
nature  wrere  needed  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance; and  the  artificial  respiration  was  needed 
to  perforin  the  whole  of  the  function  of  the  lungs, 
until  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  was  restored  and 
nature  could  replace  her  forces  in  their  proper  sta- 
tions. This  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  should 
therefore  be  persevered  in,  although  natural  respira- 
tion should  not  be  restored  for  a  long  time.  The 
purification  of  the  blood  may  thus  be  accomplished 
— less  perfectly,  it  is  true,  than  it  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  natural  respiration  of  pure  air ;  but 
yet  sufficiently  purified  to  sustain  life  for  a  long  time. 


It  may  be  asked — "  how  do  we  know  that  the  artifi- 
cial inspiration  did  any  good?  The  child  did  not 
breathe  until  the  fit  was  ended  ;  how  do  we  know 
but  it  would  have  'come  to'  just  as  well  without  die 
artificial  respiration  ?"  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Simply  because  we  know  that  the  child  could  not 
have  lived  so  long  without  breathing  in  seme  way  or  - 
other  It  seems  that  it  did  not  breathe,  in  seme  of 
the  fits,  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
we  know  that  it  is  a  physiological  impossibility  that 
life  should  be  preserved  so  long  without  a  change  of 
air  in  the  lungs — without  subjecting  the  blood  to  the 
action  of  fresh  air. 

Besides,  the  change  of  color  from  purple  to  red 
during  the  process  of  artificial  inflation  proves  that 
an  effect  was  produced  upon  the  blood  by  the  air, 
thus  introduced  into  the  lungs;  that  thus  an  health- 
ful agency,  answering  in  some  respects  at  least  to 
that  of  the  natural  process  of  respiration,  was  exerted 
upon  the  circulatory  system. 

We  do  not  see  why  artificial  respiration  may  not 
be  as  successfully  employed  upon  adults  cs  upon  in- 
fants. We  know  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  old 
granny's  whim  that  breathing  into  the  mouth  of  a 
person  whose  "breath  had  been  knocked  out  of  the 
body,"  would  restore  natural  respiration  ;  but  we  see 
no  reason  why  precisely  the  same  prineiples  do  not 
apply  to  both  cases.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  trying  it  in  such  cases ;  it  might  be  the  means 
of  giving  back  to  agonized  friends  one  whom  they 
had  thought  already  in  the  arms  of  death. 

We  feel  unwilling  to  dismiss  this  case  without 
making  a  remark  or.  two  which  it  naturally  suggests, 
upon  the  nature  and  causes  of  Jits. 

The  common  idea  of  a  fit  is,  that  it  is  in  itself  a 
disease,  when  it  is  in  reality  only  the  symptom  of  a 
disease.  How  often  do  we  hear  a  conversation  like 
the  following.  'Mr.  A's  youngest  child  died  last 
night.'  'Indeed!  Wrhat  ailed  it  ?  'Oh,  fits.  All 
their  children  were  subject  to  fits,  you  know,  wheu 
they  were  young.'  That  is  the  whole  of  the  matter. 
'Fits'  are  at  once  cause  and  effect.  The  truth  is 
that  a  fit  is,  as  we  have  said  above,  only  a  symptom 
— a  spasmodic  effort  of  nature  to  dislodge  an  evimy. 
Another  truth,  one,  too,  which  parents  and  muses 
ought  to  weigh  Well,  is  that  in  the  case  of  infant's 
fits,  or  rather  the  diseases  of  which  fits  are  the  symp-  j 
toms,  are  in  almost  all  cases  the  result  of  misman- 
agement—generally of  had  diet.  If  the  whole  truth 
upon  this  subject  were  told,  if  a  full  account  weie 
given  of  the  amount  of  suffering  which  parents  in- 
flict upon  their  innocent  offspring  by  allowing,  lay 
often  requiring  them  to  eat  green  fruit,  rich  cake, 
pastry,  &c.  &c.,  it  would  make  their  ears  tingle. 
And  yet  how  often  a  whole  family  of  children  is 
'subject'  to  fits,  and  one  after  another  they  drop 
from  the  cradle  into  the  grave,  and  the  parents  never 
suspert  that  the  cause,  is  of  their  own  procuring  ;  and 
that  their  little  ones  might  with  correct  treatment, 
instead  of  being  thus  nipped  in  their  scarcely  hud- 
ding  beauty,  have  bloomed  and  ripened  and  finally 
have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers,  "like  shocks  of 
corn  fully  ripe." 

.It  seems  that  even  in  respect  to  infants,  the  con- 
sequenccs  of  a  violation  of  physiological  laws  do  not 
follow  immediately.  The  convulsive  fits  were  caused 
by  overflowing  the  stomach  the  night  before.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  as  soon  as  the  whole  ali- 
(  mentary  canal  was  evacuated,  the  fits  ceased.    So, 
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undoubtedly,  it  is  often  with  fits — caused  by  a  piece 
of  nice  cake,  or  a  sausage,  or  a  junk  of  fat  pork, 
eaten  perhaps,  twelve,  eighteen  or  twenty -four  hours 
before  any  symptoms  of  unusual  illness  appeared — 
rather,  we  may  say,  caused  by  the  accumulated 
abuses  of  three  or  four  weeks  or  months,  and  brought 
to  a  crisis  by' this  last  outrage.  But  hint  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  cause  to  the  mother — "Why,  the 
child  is  subject  to  such  turns!  Besides,  it  has  n't 
eaten  any  thing  but  a  bit  of  bread  to-day  !"  Try  to 
reason  with  her — to  tell  her  that  very  probably  that 
piece  of  pickle  which  it  ate  a  day  or  two  ago  has 
been  lying  undigested  in  its  stomach,  irritating  and 
inflaming  its  delicate  coats,  until  nature  is  goaded  to 
madness,  and  indicates  her  efforts  to  remove  the 
offending  matter  by  spasms  and  convulsions  and 
finally  becomes  exhausted  in  the  ineffectual  struggle, 
and  her  only  answer  will  be — "all  my  children  were 
subject  to  just  such  fits."  Shall  we  be  denounced  as 
fanatics  because  we  would  instruct  such  ignorance  ; 
because  we  would  lead  men  to  an  acquaintance  with 
those  organic  laws,  an  obedience  to  which  will 
alone  prevent  this  prodigal  waste  of  human  life  ? 

A  Gleaner. 


A  Second  Casper  Hauser. — We  have  seen  in 
several  papers  an  account  of  a  boy,  apparently  13  or- 
14  years  old,  who  was  found  in  the  timber  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Chaihilinot  Prairies,  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana. It  is  said  the  boy  is  now  in  the  family  of  a 
Colonel  Clark,  orCIarkson,  of  Bush  Hill,  a  place  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  he  was  found.  He  is  hand- 
somely formed,  has  fine  limbs,  very  elastic  in  his 
movements,  stout,  with  clear,  full  and  intelligent 
black  eyes.  He  has  been  several  months  with  the 
Colonel's  family,  during  which  time  he  has  uttered 
no  articulate  sound,  expressed  no  wish  by  any  sign  ; 
though  he  evidently  pays  considerable  attention  to 
things  and  events  around  him.  He  sometimes  gives 
a  sort  of  piercing  screech,  which  by  its  being  always 
at  a  measured  elevation,  and  after  which,  he  seems 
to  listen  with  care,  affords  ground  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  poor  fellow  has  been  accustomed  to  receive 
some  sort  of  answer  from  a  source  to  us  unknown. 
He  chooses  the  naked  earth  for  bis  bed,  and  utterly 
rejects  all  covering  save  a  deer-skin,  which  he  wrap's 
around  his  body.  His  food  he  takes  in  a  raw  state- 
principally  beef,  poultry,  potatoes  and  nuts.  It  is 
astonishing  with  what  voraciousness  he  consumes 
small  birds.  He  will  strip  one  of  its  feathers  and 
entrails,  and  devour  it  with  a  relish  amounting  to  an 
extacy.  He  has  thus  far  evinced  a  melancholy  tem- 
perament, choosing  to  be  much  alone,  and  makes  for 
the  timber  whenever  an  opportunity  is  presented, 
but  when  found  attempts  no  escape,  but  passively 
returns.  He  manifests  no  attachment  to  any  human 
being,  save  for  a  servant  girl  of  the  family.  By  her 
request  he  has  occasionally  eat  a  little  corn  bread, 
and  set  down  for  a  moment  on  a  chair.  Wheat 
bread  he  peremptorily  refuses.  He  has  made  com- 
paratively no  advancement  towards  civilization.  We 
regret  that  more  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  of 
this  extraordinary  boy's  history. — [Canton  (Illinois) 
Herald. 


Specimen  of  nursery  eloquence. — tf  Modder 
sorry  darlin's  ittle  legs  tired;  baby  go  to  rida  pida 
alputy." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dr.  Samuel  Thomson — Dear  Sir: — I  have  been 
much  pleased  with  the  attempted  description  of  a 
case  of  "nervous  disease,"  by  Dr.  McK.  of  Bangor, 
copied  into  the  Manual  from  the  "Boston  Meaical 
and  Surgical  Journal." 

I  am  familiar  with  the  case  to  which  I  presume 
the  Dr.  refers,  and  must  say,  in  regard  to  him,  that  it 
reflects  much  honor  upon  his  person  as  member  of 
the  "Bangor  Medical  Society,"  in  making  the  state- 
ment he  has,  particularly  when  speaking  of  the  "try- 
ing of  the  Thomsonian  mode  of  treatment ;"  or  mak- 
ing the  "  empiric  trial."  And  further,  I  know  the 
Dr.  well,  and  believe  him  to  be  generally  inclined  to 
act  on,  and  be  influenced  by,  pretty  just  principles, 
so  far  as  he  knows;  but  if  a  man — an  M.  D.,  or 
Thomsonian  physician,  acts  or  speaks  "amiss" 
through  ignorance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  speaks, 
this  sin  must  be  winked  at.  But  enough  of  this  un- 
til 1  attempt  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Manual,  which  I  will  do  with  ail  imaginable 
pleasure,  so  far  as  1  am  capable. 

In  the  first  of  autumn,  1837,  soon  after  the  expi- 
ration of  my  term  of  instructions  with  Dr.  Jacobs  in 
Bangor,  Thomsonian  physician,  he,  (Dr.  J.,)  was 
called  to  visit  the  "Miss  S.  E.  B."  of  whom  I  pre- 
sume Dr.  Mc  R.  makes  mention.  Accordingly,  as 
the  mother, — a  widow  woman, — was  very  anxious 
that  every  thing  should  be  tried,  in  which  there  was 
a  gleam  of  hope ;  and  as  every  trial  which  had  been 
made  had  tended  much  to  waste  the  powers  of  life, 
the  Dr.  commenced^with  frequent  courses  of  pure 
Thomsonian  medicine  ;  between  which,  the  best  su- 
dorifics,  astringents,  and  nervines,  or  No.  3  of  the 
"Guide  to  Health,"  were  used,  in  addition  to  which, 
use  was  made  of  the  enema  daily,  and  still  more  fre- 
quent— which  treatment  was  attended  with  the  most 
happy  results. 

About  three  months  had  elapsed  before  1  had  the 
opportunity  of  calling  to  see  the  young  lady,  after 
Dr.  S.  had  been  in  constant  attendance :  however,  at 
this  time,  after  examining  the  patient,  asking  ques- 
tions, and  hearing  various  observations  from  differ- 
ent individuals,  the  mother  of  the  young  lady  made 
the  following  statement,  in  substance,  as  descriptive 
of  her  daughter's  treatment  by  the  faculty.  The 
precise  data  of  incidents,  are  not  familiar  to  me  now, 
therefore  they  will  necessarily  be  omitted. 

"Years  have  elapsed,"  said  the  mother,  "since 
my  daughter  complained  of  being  much  indisposed, 
— her  complaint  was  nearly  unremitting, — which  I 
soon  found  not  to  be  without  cause.  I  called  in  a 
regular  physician  of  this  city,  (Bangor)  who  attend- 
ed constantly  awhile,  without  the  least  satisfaction  to 
me  or  my  daughter.  Another  was  called,  attended, 
and  gave  the  same  satisfaction — only  that,  in  the 
meantime  my  daughter  grew  worse  of  the  two.  Be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  this  treatment,  I  concluded 
upon  taking  her  to  Boston  for  more  certain  relief; 
which  done,  and  being  sometime  detained  in  Boston, 
by  consulting  different  ones  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed physicians  there,  without  avail,  I  returned  with 
my  daughter — called  in  the  advice  of  some  three  or 
four  of  our  M.  D.'s  of  this  city,  who  attended  punc- 
tually, until  they  of  one  accord,  prouounced  her 
case  not  only  incurable,  but  that  she  must  soon  die. 
Notwithstanding  these  consoling  affirmations,  they 
proposed  attending^her  while  she  lived,  as  they  would 
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make  no  charges  for  further  attendance  ;  neither 
could  they  do  her  any  good.  During  the  attendance 
of  her  d liferent  physicians,  my  daughter  lias  contin- 
ued constantly  to  grow  worse  ;  and  among  all  her 
other  attending  difficulties,  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of 
strength,  &c,  within  a  year  past,  (Dec. 25,  1837,) she 
has  had  a  very  large  tumor  collect  on  her  hack,  in 
the  region  of  her  kidneys,  which  soon  became  erup- 
tive, discharging,  not  healthy  matter,  but  that  which 
was  very  offensive.  Thus  has  my  poor  daughter 
been  afflicted,  all  the  while  undergoing  many  severe 
pains;  and  I,  having  paid  away  some  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  her  medical  attention,  was  in  a  despairing 
condition,  until  1  was  induced,  by  the  earnest  solici- 
tations of  many  of  my  friends,  to  call  the  attention 
of  Dr,  Jacobs,  a  steam  doctor,  so  called — since  which 
she  has  continued  to  he  relieved  of  pain,  regaining 
her  appetite,  and  the  tumor  having  more  of  a  natural 
discharge,  growing  lessjn  size,  &c;  and  1  am  more 
and  more  convinced,  that  if  the  M.  D.'s  had  contin- 
ued their  attention  a  few  weeks  more,  my  daughter 
must  now  have  slept  in  the  grave." 

This  testimony  from  so  worthy  a  lady  as  I  know 
this  widow  woman  to  be,  although  in  a  plain  and 
common  style,  clearly  shows  the  incapacity  of  the 
"  most  learned "  and  "  experienced  "  of  the  fac- 
ulty, to  prescribe  so  as  even  to  palliate  a  disease, 
which,  in  my  opinion  is  not  difficult  of  cure  in  its 
first  stages,  although  "they"  have  in  process  of  time 
wrought  it  into,  and  given  it  the  names  of  "Ascites," 
"Nervous  Disease,"  "Amenorrhea,"  and  a  variety  of 
other  names  that  have  not  been  of  any  service  to 
them,  but  rather  tended  to  the  destruction  and  loss 
of  what  sight  they  had  been  enabled  to  get  of  the 
disease  in  the  outset.  The  faculty,  it  seems  from  Dr. 
Me  R.'s  own  statement,  have  no  modus  operandi  for 
a  guide  in  any  case,  only  that  of  guess  ivork  and  ex- 
periment. Amidst  all  their  treasures  of  books,  their 
science,  their  turmoil  and  bustle  of  parade  in  medi- 
cal schools,  their  lecturers  and  tutors,  with  "their" 
"medicines,"  can  a  candid  observer  allow  their  prac- 
tice to  be  other  than  as  Dr.  Brown  of  the  Edinburgh 
school  has  truly  said,  "attended  with  uncertainty 
and  unsafety"?  But  I  forbear,  as  my  limits  here 
will  not  permit  me  to  tell  the  half  that  might  be  told 
on  this  subject,  hoping  that  I  shall  yet  have  the  privi- 
lege of  divulging  many  secrets  of  vital  importance 
to  the  public.         With  true  respect,  sir, 

I  remain  yours,  W.  Cole  Staple. 

Saco,  (Me.)  May  2%  1838. 


Dr.  Thomson — Dear  Sir: — I  take  my  pen  to  give 
you  an  account  of  a  few  cases  which  have  come  un- 
der my  care  within  a  few  months,  some  of  which 
were  of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  One  of  the  pa- 
tients I  attended,  has  had  ten  different  M.  D.s,  but 
without  deriving  any  benefit.  She  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  four  years  with  the  dyspepsia,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  sit  at  the  table  to  take  her  meals 
with  the  family,  but  has  been  obliged  to  keep  her 
bed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  She  can 
now  sit  at  table  and  enjoy  her  food  without  incon- 
venience. She  has  also  been  afflicted  with  the  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  and  other  diseases  depending  upon  a  re- 
laxation of  the  abdominal  muscles.  She  has  taken 
twenty-five  courses  of  medicine.  The  last  time  ] 
saw  her  she  appeared  convalescent;  and  I  think 
(hat  by  persevering  in  the  pure  Tliomsonian  treat- 


ment,! shall  soon  be  able  to  announce  her  entire  re- 
covery. 

Another  caise  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  who  had 
been  afflicted  with  the  prolapsus  uteri  for  more  than 
a  year's  standing.  She  was  not  able  to  sit  up  long 
enough  at  a  time  to  eat  her  food,  when  I  first  visited 
her.  1  have  given  her  six  courses  of  medicine;  and 
to  her  own,  and  to  the  great  gratification  of  her 
friends,  she  is  now  able  to  ride.  out.  The  lady  had 
tried  Dr.  Hull's  Utero  Abdominal  Supporter,  but  to 
no  effect :  it  did  her  more  injury  than  good. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  lady  badly  af- 
flicted with  cancer.  -The  M.  D.'s  had  bled  and  blis- 
tered and  cupped,  till  they  had  taken  the  most  of  the 
young  lady's  life  a\\:iv.  Is  it  any  wonder  why  she 
has  not  been  able  to  eat  much  of  any  thing  for  three 
years  ?  There  is  not  a  place  on  her  whole  body,  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand,  but  that  has  been  cupped. — 
I  have  given  her  three  courses  of  medicine,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  M.D.'s,  she  is  now  well. 

The  above  cures  have  made  some  stir  about  this 
region,  and  has  gained  many  friends  to  the  cause.  I 
'have  considerable  practice,  and  shall  continue  to  dis- 
pense health  through  the  medium  of  this  invaluable 
system.  To  Dr.  Thomson  be  the  honor  and  praise. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Octavus  Wright, 
Livermore,  May  22, 1838. 


Dr.  Samuel  Thomson — Dear  Sir: — Being  per- 
sonally unacquainted  with  you,  I  ask  the  liberty  of 
addressing  a  few  lines  to  you.  Nearly  every  branch 
jof  Science  within  thirty  years  has  admitted  improve- 
'ments,  and  very  many  of  the  valuable  kind,  and  have 
jbeen  received  almost  universally  with  great  satisfac- 
tion and  commendation,  save  the  one  of  Medicine, 
'most  intimately  connected  with  our  existence.  But 
by  you  the  diamond  was  sought,  and  discovered  ;  the 
pure  coin,  which  will  before  long,  be  the  only  sys- 
tem known,  secreted  in  the  confines  of  vegetation, 
more  worthy  of  applause,  than  any  gem  yet  ever  dis- 
covered by  human  art;  and  were  it  not  for  super- 
stition, and  self-interest,  it  would  have  welcome  in 
every  family.  My  esteem  of  the  system  arises  in 
part  from  experience,  from  the  use  of  the  medicine, 
and  from  the  principles  of  reason  exhibited  in  the 
Right  which  I  have  before  me.  This  work  is  not 
written  in  a  language  that  would  puzzle  a  Grecian 
scholar,  or  a  disciple  of  the  Latin  school,  but  in  plain 
Ameiican  style,  worthy  of  all  praise.  Whilst  my 
eye  traces  the  lines  on  its  ptiges,  and  there  learns 
the  severity,  and  inhuman  treatment  of  its  author  by 
his  opponents,  wonder  arises  in  my  imagination, 
haw  Samuel  Thomson  can  be  numbered  with  the 
living.  Dr.  Thomson,  may  you  live  ten  score  years, 
with  all  the  spirit,  and  energy  of  forty.  You  will 
yet  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  the  law  legs  of 
you  opponents  broken  by  repeals,  and  your  enemies 
leaving  their  poisonous  system  with  spasmodic  re- 
luctance, and  embracing  the  pure  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem. No  amalgamation,  no  blending  the  poisonous 
drugs,  with  the  healing  balm  of  the  Nation.  May 
the  line  of  demaikation  ever  be  drawn,  whilst  oppo- 
sition to  the  vital  principles  of  man  shall  exist.  At 
this  moment,  the  field  of  Nature  speaks  with  ihe 
voice  of  an  earthquake,  that  heat  is  the  propelling 
power  of  the  human  system.  People  are  fast  chang- 
ing, and  embracing  the  Thomsonian  system  in  this 
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quarter;  nothing  but  information  is  wanting,  lam 
a  farmer,  but  my  constitution  is  not  strong,  and  as  I 
have  quite  an  interest  in  your  practice,  I  want  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  system.  I  would  like  to 
be  in  your  Infirmary  six  months,  or  a  year,  and  if 
you  can  assist  me  in  obtaining  this  knowledge,  by 
my  assisting  in  the  Infirmary,  you  will  be  aiding  one 
of  your  ardent  friends.  I  wish  you  would  write  me 
the  particulars  if  any  such  opportunity  should  offer. 
Yours,  with  great  respect, 

Jonathan  T.  Gale. 
East  Kingston,  May  25,  1838. 

Mr.  Gale  is  informed  that  we  have  consulted  Dr. 
Jonas  W.  Chapman  in  relation  to  the  foregoing. 
He  informs  us  that  he  can  board  you  for  $3  00  per 
week.  You  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  Infirmary 
practice,  and  also  instruction  from  Di\  Thomson 
himself,  who  boards  with  Dr.  C.  Having  as  many 
regular  assistants  as  are  requisite,  he  does  not  wish 
more  at  present. — Ed. 


New- Haven,  Conn.  June  5th,  1838. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  June  No.  of  the  Manual,  I 
find  an  article  in  which  my  name  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, I  therefore  wish  the  following  to  appear  in 
the  next  No.,  that  the  readers  of  the  Manual  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  "hearing  both  sides  of  the 
question,"  and  judge  for  themselves.  If  however  I 
should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  a  reply  through 
your  columns,  please  return  this  communication, 
that  it  may  appear  in  some  of  our  Botanic  journals. 
But  I  shall  retain  a  "verbatim"  copy,  incase  this 
should  be  mislaid. 

1  extremely  regret  that  the  terms  of  the  Prospec- 
tus for  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Manual  are  not  more 
strictly  adhered  to.(l)  These  controversies  are  not 
interesting  to  the  reader,  neither  are  they  calculated 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Medical  Refo?'m.(2)  I  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  myself, — with 
those  mentioned  in  the  same  article  I  have  nothing 
to  do. (3)  They  may  answer  for  themselves.  Re- 
specting what  I  said  at  the  Providence  Convention 
about  an  Agency,  you  state  the  facts.  1  did  apply 
for  an  Agency,  and  said  that  if  Dr.  Richardson  had 
one,  1  would  not  take  one,  and  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  with  the  "General  Agents"  my  Agen- 
cy was  forwarded  without  "Bonds,"  for  in  the  pres- 
ence of  six  Members  of  the  Convention,  they,  the 
"  General  Agents"  agreed  that  Bonds  would  not  be 
required  of  me,  for  it  will  be  recollected  by  the 
"General  Agents,"  that  I  said  I  would  not  sign  the 
14 Bond,"  which  I  now  re peat.(4)  And  if  they  did 
mean  to  require  "  Bonds"  of  me,  why  send  the  Agen- 
cy unaccompanied  with  a  Blank.  The  Agency  fill- 
ed out  for  one  year?(5)  1  intended  to  have  had  my 
Medicines  of  Dr.  Thomson,  and  when  Jenkins  call- 
ed upon  me  to  sign  the  "Bonds,"  contrary  to  an 
express  agreement,  ('•}  I  had  an  order  filled  out  for  140 
dollars  worth  of  medicine.  If  the  statement  concern- 
ing the  agreement  that  1  should  have  an  Agency, 
without  "  Bonds"  is  doubted,  allow  me  to  say,  that 
I  have  the  affidavits  of  three  who  heard  the  agree- 
ment.^) I  have  collected  most  of,  and  compounded 
all  (except  a  trifle  obtained  of  Jenkins)  my  medi- 
cine, and  believe  the  fiien  Is  in  this  county  will  sup- 
port me  in  saying  that  I  have  been  generally  success- 
ful, and  my  medicines  genuine.(8)  Nothing  affords 
me  as  much  satisfaction,  as  of  witnessing  the  speedy 


recovery  of  my  patients*  Four  Botanic  Physicians 
examined  my  medicines,  and  reported  unanimously 
that  they  were  pure  and  genuine.  Besides  which, 
Dr.  Fonerden  of  Philad.  frequently  asserted,  when 
here,  that  my  medicine  was  genuine.  The  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Ruby,  an  excellent 
practitioner  of  4  or  5  years, — Dr.  Jesse  VV.  Nichols, 
an  Agent  of  Dr.  Thomson, — Dr.  J.  T.  H.  Brady,  an 
extensive  dealer  in  vegetable  medicines  for  a  num- 
ber of  years, — and  Dr.  E.  Metcalf,  for  years  a  prac- 
titioner, and  at  present  I  believe,  an  Agent  of  Dr. 
Thomson.  By  reference  to  the  20th  No.  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Sentinel,  3rd  vol.,  you  will  find  the  report. — 
Will  it  be  said,  these  men  are  not  qualified  and  in- 
capable of  judging  of  the  quality  or  purity  of  Bo- 
tanic Medicines"?  No! !  No  one  will  say  this.  This 
however  is  a  fact,  a  few  who  have  purchased  medi- 
cine of  an  "  Jlgent"  have  exchanged  for  inine.(9) 
But  I  will  say,  that  the  few  lbs.  I  obtained  in  Provi- 
dence of  Jenkins  was  good.  An  inferior  article  will 
perhaps  sometimes  be  sold,  but  is  it  supposable  or 
probable,  that  a  Practitioners  of  eight  years  practice, 
locating  himself  permanently,  would  attempt  to  es- 
tablish his  reputation  by  using  impure  medicines? 
No!!  Respecting  "Physic,"  I  shall  fearlessly  assert 
that  I  do  use  Butter  Nut,  Bitter  Root,  and  three  or  four 
times  within  a  year  have  I  exhibited  Mandrake,  and 
with  a  decided  happy  effect.(lO)  I  have  never,  and 
shall  not  deny,  that  I  use  Physic  occasionally,  or 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  it.  If 
other  Brother  Practitioners  use  none,  very  well,  I 
will  not  quarrel  with  them.  I  shall  enjoy  my  pres- 
ent opinion  upon  this  subject,  until  convinced  to  the 
contrary,  for  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  subjects, 
my  "  mind  is  open  to  conviction,"  and  will  en- 
deavor to  receive  the  truth,  come  from  what  source 
it  may.(ll) 

With  regard  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
Works,  or  any  thing  connected  with  them,  I  now 
say,  once  for  all,  that  neither  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  I  aided,  or  assisted  in  any  such  publication^!  2) 
Nay,  more,  I  have  opposed  the  measure,  when  ap- 
prised of  it.  Those  who  have  done  so,  will  bear  me 
out  in  this  assertion.  If  they  have  done  wrong,  the 
blame  belongs  to  them;  if  they  are  right  in  their 
course,  they  are  abundantly  better  able  to  defend 
themselves,  than  myself,  and  undoubtedly  will  do  it. 
(13).  I  pretend  to  no  "improvements"  upon  Dr.  T's. 
system.  Nay,  I  have  said,  and  noiv  say,  that  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  only  correct  system  of  Medicine  on 
earth.  Did  I  not  believe  this,  I  would  not  have  de- 
voted eight  years  of  the  "prime  of  life"  to  its  prac- 
tice and  diffusion.  True,  I  use  some  simple  vege- 
tables not  found  in  his  (Dr.  T's)  "Guide,"  and  as 
long  as  I  find  them  salutary,  shall  continue  so  to  do. 
(14).  But  I  contend  that  granting  an  Agency  for  a 
year,  and  in  a  few  weeks  calling  for  it,  without  assign- 
ing any  cause,  and  then  asserting  that  it  was  revok- 
ed, when  it  was  forwarded  to  Boston  a  number  of 
days  before  the  revocation  was  dated,  1  consider 
wrong.(15)  No  dissatisfaction  however  exists  on  my 
part,  now.  Tf  Dr.  T.  does  not  wish  me  as  an  Agent, 
very  well.  I  shall  be  satisfied.  1  shall  mind  my 
own  business — do  allihe  good  I  can — exert  myself 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Botanic  system,  and  if 
others  come  into  contact  with  my  privileges,  1  shall 
contend  for  my  rights  as  far  as  lam  able.(16)  Allow 
I  me  to  say  one  thing  more.  Jenkins  asserted  in  my 
I  office,  that  one  paragraph  contained  in  the  Decern- 
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ber  No.  of  the  Manual  "embraced  four  lies."  (17) 
This  he  did  in  the  presence  of  six  respectable  men. 
If  you  want  proof,  you  shall  have  it.  Some  other 
things  he  asserted,  which  will  be  given  if  wished. 
My  business  is  good, — is  gradually  increasing, — sale 
of  Medicine  rapidly  advancing. 

A  Question. — Does  Dr.  T.  authorize  his  Agents  to 
sell  "Rights"  for  fifteen  dollars? (18)  They  have 
been  offerer!  by  an  Agent  for  that.  You  can  have 
the  proof,  if  desired. (19)  This  however  is  nothing 
to  me — but  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  price  has 
been  reduced.  (See  18). 

Does  Dr.  Thomson  give  any  instructions  to  his 
Agents  for  attending  Males  in  child-bed  ?  I  am 
credibly  informed,  and  the  report  is  extensive  and 
generally  believed,  that  an  Agent  was  called  to  such 
a  case.  (20)  I  know  nothing  about  the  correctness 
of  it;  if  it  be  true,  it  is  going  farther  in  "improve- 
ments" than  I  ever  dreamed  of.  In  conclusion,  I 
sincerely  wish  the  columns  of  the  Botanic  papers 
could  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  Medical 
Reformation  now  in  such  rapid  progress  in  the  U. 
S.  How  much  better  would  it  appear,  than  bicker- 
ings— personal  difficulties,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  conductors  of  those  Journals  can  find  no- 
thing else  to  edify  their  readers  with,  but  a  desire  to 
gratify  revenge,  and  further  their  selfish  views,  to  the 
designed  injury  of  another,  and  the  Botanic  system, 
I  am  heartily  sorry .(21)  I  have  thus  given  hastily, 
but  plainly,  my  views  uf>on  the  different  points  con- 
tained in  the  article  alluded  to.  If  I  have  erred,  in 
one  statement,  point  it  out.(22)  Excuse  the  haste  in 
which  this  is  written,  and  I  remain  as  ever, 
Respectfulty,  yours, 

B.  W.  Sperry. 

ft/5"  We  have  lost  our  petitions,  or  rather  they  are 
laid  over  until  next  year.  Thus  the  voices  of  7000 
freemen  are  disregarded.  But  a  day  of  reckoning 
will  arrive. 


(1)  In  what  respect  are  they  violated,  besides  the  difference  of,;  be- 
ing issued  monthly  or  semi-monthly,  which  was  duly  announced  ? 

(2)  Whatever  may  bs  our  opinion  of  this  subject,  we  must  all  ad- 
mit that  Dr.  Thomson  has  a  right  to  say  what  shall  or  shall  not  bs  pub- 
lished in  his  own  paper. 

(3)  And  yet  you  say  in  a  former  letter  that  you  are  engaged  with 
Richard -ion,  and  so  connected  that  one  will  not  receive  an  agency  with- 
out the  other. 

(4)  There  must  be  a  misunderstanding  here.  For  after  the  Conven- 
tion had  decided  in  express  terms  that  upon  proper  recommendations 
from  any  Society,  that  Dr.  Thomson  should  grant  such  person  an  Agency, 
yet  nothing  was  said  in  relation  to  annulling  the  bond.  And  as  it  is  his 
invariable  rule  and  order  to  his  General  Agents  never  to  give  an  agency 
without,  a  bond,  and  as  they  deny  having  so  stated,  the  most  charitable 
construction  we  can  put  upon  this,  is  misunderstanding. 

(5)  Because  we  have  heard  several  say  that  you  said  you  was  eom- 
ins  to  Boston  in  the  Spring  for  medicines,  and  would  then  sign  any 
thing  required.     So  stated  to  us. 

(6)  With  whom  ? 

(7)  Would  yon  believe  them  on  oath,  if  their  self-interest  was  con- 
cerned ?     Be  candid,  Doctor. 

(81)  Do  you  believe  that  all  are  even  capable  of  doing  this  ?  Thounh 
Dr.  Thomson  would  not  object  to  this  when  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
practitioner  was  properly  qualified,  yet  what  effect  might  such  practice 
have  when  employed  by  "  speculating  adventurers,"  as  the  Med.  and 
Surgical  Journal  justly  calls  them  ? 

(9)  For  what  purpose?  Dr.  Sperry  must  be  aware  that  even  all 
Agents  are  not  honest ;  but  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars  will  pur- 
chase cheap  medicines,  not  only  to  the  detriment,  of  their  patients,  but  to 
the  discredit  of  Dr.  Thomson.  Those  who  c'-eil  in  this  way,  will  also 
lie  when  asked  if  they  purchase  medicine  of  Dr.  T.,  having  the  agency 
for  a  cloak.  We  shall  point  out  a  few  of  these  gentlemen,  one  of  these 
days.  This  also  shows  the  necessity  of*  nity  and  harmony  in  the  ranks, 
and  especially  that  some  measures  should  be  taken  to  keep  a  proper  un- 
derstanding between  the  different  Societies.  * 

(10)  Your  practice  then  should  go  under  the  name  of  mongrel,  or 
Sperryian,  not  Thomsonian. 

(11)  Very  good;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  speedily  be 
convinced. 

(12)  We  know  not  that  you  bad  been  accused.    For  curself,  we 


never  supposed  that  you  were  directly  concerned,  but  thought  that  you 
knew  of  it  at  least. 

(13)  No  question  here. 

(14)  Will  not  his  ans\fer  the  purpose?  Or  are  yours  better  ?  Or  do 
you  only  use  them  as  substitutes  ?    Hereby  "  hangs  a  tale." 

(15)  An  error  here,  Dr.,  which  you  will  discover  on  examination. 
Dr.  Jenkins  was  empowered  to  revoke  it. 

(16)  All  right.  But  why  not  allow  Dr.  Thomson  to  defend  his 
rights  ?    Virb.  sat. 

(17)  We  will  see  Dr.  Jenkins  on  this  subject.  But  it  should  be  un- 
derstood whether  the  article  was  original  or  copied  from  some  impruced 
paper  for  comment. 

(18)  No  ;  never. 

(19)  It  is  especially  desired. 

(20)  We  do  not  comprehend  exactly  what  is  meaned.  Was  he 
imposed  upon  as  a  joke,  or  how  was  it?  Let  us  have  it.  We  are 
fonder  of  fun  than  quarrelling. 

(21)  And  so -are  we.  But  it  seems  the  Dr.  wishes  to  defend  him- 
self, and  others  will  do  the  same. 

(22)  We  do  not  knew  that  Dr.  S.  has  erred  in  his  statements.  He  is 
candid  and  admits  that  we  told  the  truth  in  relation  to  him.  .  It  is  im- 
plied, then,  that  we  did  so  in  the  other  cases.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Dr.  S.  will  or  can  excuse  the  conduct  there  brought  to  light,  and  we 
should  think,  judging  from  the  above  letter,  that  he  would  discourage 
it  and  its  authors,  in  toto.  Our  columns  being  full,  we  omit  further 
remarks  for  the  present,  though  we  shall  probably  continue  them  at  a 
future  day. — Ed. 


The  pedant  and  the  sailor. — A  man  of 
learning  lived  upon  the  hanks  of  a  river;  he  was 
not  one  of  those  amiable  sages  who  enjoy  in  soli- 
tude the  frnits  of  their  studies,  but  a  real  pedant, 
overflowing  with  Greek  and  Latin,  who  incessant- 
ly tormented  every  body  he  met,  with  quotations, 
metaphors,  &c.  If  he  had  but  contented  himself 
with  addressing  those  who  were  able  to  under- 
stand him — but  he  was  surrounded  by  poor  pea- 
sants, who  knew  little  beyond  their  field  and 
plough,  and  yet  he  accompanied  them  into  their 
huts  with  Homer,  Horace,  and  Sophocles,  without 
even  translating  his  quotations.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
peasants  to  him,  "let  us  till  our  fields,  and  plant 
our  cabbages;  if  we  spent  our  time  in  filling  our 
heads  with  things  which  we  did  not  understand, 
yourcook  would  find  no  vegetables  in  market,  and 
you  would  not  have  such  fine  fruit  upon  your  ta- 
ble." But  instead  of  seeing  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation, he  exclaimed  with  much  self-satisfac- 
tion, "  Labor  improbus  omnia  vincet." 

Not  far  from  this  pedant  lived  a  sailor,  a  droll 
fellow,  who  was  always  merry  and  happy,  con- 
stantly singing,  and  was  considered  very  skilful  in 
his  profession.  One  day  the  pedant  had  occasion 
to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  went  on 
board  the  sailor's  boat,  who  immediately  took  his 
oars  and  pushed  off.  On  the  way  the  following 
dialogue  took  place  between  thern : 

"Friend,"  said  the  passenger  to  the  boatman, 
"you  seem  to  be  very  cheerful  and  happy,  and  I 
suppose  you  are  very  well  satisfied  with  your- 
self." 

"And  why  should  I  not  he  satisfied?"  said  the 
boatman;  "1  make  good  u*e  of  my  time,  and 
have  no  cause  of  sorrow." 

"Ah!  you  make  good  use  of  your  time!  Truly 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  deserve  to 
be  so  happy.     Can  you  read?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  a  letter." 

"  Poor  wretch  !  you  cannot  read,  and  yet  you 
sing!  Why,  you  have  lost  a  quarter  of  your  life!" 

The  boatman  did  not  answer,  but  continued  to 
sing.     Soon  after  the  pedant  continued — 

"  Can  you  write?" 

"  Why.  to  be  sure  not!  I  told  you  I  could  not 
read,  so  how  should  I  write?" 

"  What!  you  cannot  write,  and  yet  so  cheerful; 
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you  have  lost  another  quarter  of  your  life!  " 

The  boatman  shrugged  his  shoulders,  hut  did 
not  seem  less  cheerful  than  before.  Presently  the 
pedant  began  again: — 

"  Boatman,  do  you  understand  mineralogy,  or- 
thinology,  zoology,  astrology**,  physiology,  and 
psychology,  Sec." 

"  The  deuce  take  all  your  foolish  long  names! 
What  do  I  want  with  them?" 

"  How  !  you  know  nothing  of  these  fine  things, 
and  yet  fancy  yourself  happy  !  Why  you  have 
again  lost  ti  quarter  of  your  life?" 

During  this  conversation,  a  storm  had  suddenly 
arisen,  the  waves  tossed  the  light  boat,  and  at 
length  drove  it  on  a  roek,  on  which  it  could  not 
but  perish. 

"Sir,"  said  the  boatman  to  his  companion,  at 
this  critical  moment,  "can  you  swim?" 

"No,  indeed)  I  cannot;  I  have  had  more  im- 
portant matters  to  attend  to." 

"  Well,  then,  I  fear  you  have  lost  vour  whole 
life." 

Thus  saying,  he  leaped  into  the  waves  and 
swam  on  shore.  He  suffered  the  pedant  to  strug- 
gle awhile  in  the  water,  and  pretended  not  to  hear 
his  cries  for  assistance.  At  length  he  took  com- 
passion on  him,  helped  him  out  of  the  water,  and 
took  him  home  half  dead  with  fear,  dripping  wet, 
and  trembling  with  cold.  Since  that  time  the 
pedant  is  said  to  have  lost  most  of  his  pride. 


Sleep. — The  celebrated  German  Philosopher 
Kant,  well  observes,  "Take  from  man  hope  and 
sleep,  and  you  will  make  him  the  most  wretched 
being  upon  earth."  Sleep  is  intended  to  refresh 
the  body  and  restore  the  mental  faculties  when 
exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  labor  or  mental  ex- 
ertion. It  is  impossible  to  specify  the  quantity  of 
rest  necessary  for  this  purpose,  —  as  too  little 
sleep  weakens  the  nervous  system,  and  occasions 
diseases;  while  too  much  renders  the  mind  dull, 
the  body  bloated  and  phlegmatic.  We  have  ma- 
ny extraordinary  examples  of  men,  who  with  a 
few  hours  of  sleep  have  lived  to  a  great  age  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health.  Yet  seven  or  eight  hours, 
at  least,  in  the  four  and  twenty,  seem  to  be  requi- 
site for  the  generality  of  mankind.  Children  re- 
quire more  sleep  that  grown  persons,  and  the  sick 
and  convalescent  more  than  the  healthy.  "Night 
is  the  time  to  rest,"  and  the  proper  season  for 
sleep,  and  few  habits  are  more  injurious  than  late 
hours. 


Population  of  the  gloee.  —  Writers  vary 
very  much  in  estimating  the  population  of  the 
globe.  Indeed  the  data  from  which  it  is  computed 
are  very  uncertain.  China  is  represented  by  one 
writer  as  containing  a  population  of  27,000,000; 
another  gives  it  70,600,000;  a  third  100,000,000, 
and  a  fourth  has  not  scrupled  to  people  it  with 
330,000,000!  The  number  of  the  human  race  has 
commonly  been  estimated  at  one  thousand  mil- 
lions. Make  Brun;  however,  estimates  it  at  only 
650,000,000;  allowing  to  Europe  170,000,000,  to 
Asia  330,000,000,  to  the  Islands  of  the  great  ocean 
20,000,000,  to  Africa  70,000,000,  and  to  America 
45,000,000. 


Police  Office. — "  A  Purfessur  of  Medicine 
Science." — -A  tall,  grey-headed,  colored  man,  ap- 
parently about  55  or  60  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a 
shabby  genteel  black  coat,  black  inexpressibles, 
soiled  muslin  cravat,  long  narrow  peaked  grisly 
whiskers,  and  heavy-mounted  spectacles,  present- 
ed himself  at  the  police  office,  to  complain  of  a 
female  named  Caroline  Palmer,  somewhat  famous 
in  the  police  annals  of  the  city.  The  complain- 
ant stated  that  he  had  attained  the  honorable  dis- 
tinction of  M.  D.,  "  Purfessur  of  Medicine  Sci- 
ence," abductor  of  refactory  teeth,  See.  &c;  that 
in  November  last,  the  prisoner  was  a  patient  of 
his  at  his  "Medical  Establishment"  in  Orange 
street;  that  on  a  certain  evening  she  entered  his 
labratory,  and  by  a  process  not  known  in  chemis- 
try, she  possessed  herself  of  his  desk,  containing 
$16,  with  -which  he  had  intended  to  pay  his  rent; 
besides  three  gold  rings,  value  $1 ;  two  pair  of 
spectacles,  value  half  a  domir,  and  many  papers, 
receipts,  and  sundry  other  documents,  which  it 
was  vain  to  attempt  to  set  any  value  on. 

"What  were  these  papers?"  asked  Mr.  Ste- 
vons. 

"  Oh,  sir,  they  were  my  medical  receipts  for  the 
healing  of  all  the  sickness  and  pains  that  ever 
was  in  the  body  of  man,"  replied  the  modern  Es- 
culapius. 

"  Then  you  cure  all  diseases?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  bless  your  heart,  when  the  other  doc- 
tors here  cant  cure,  they  send  their  pashonts  to 
me.  I  nab  my  diplomy,  sir;  I'm  a  doctor  of  forty 
years  standing,  man  and  boy  here." 

"Do  you  work  by  steam?" 

"Oh,  Lord,  no  sir;  I'm  a  purfessur  of  yerbs, 
like  Doctor  Kiilpeper,  and  the  new  natural  col- 
lidge  in  Ohio,  and  according  to  our  own  act  pass- 
ed up  in  Albany,  by  all  the  governors  and  legisla- 
tors, sometime  ago." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  your  receipts  were 
worth?" 

"Oh,  sir,"  replied  he,  i(  they  were  beyond  all 
valley." 

A  female,  who,  it  appeared,  acted  as  an  assist- 
and  to  the  medical  professor,  so  far  as  to  translate 
to  him  the  names  of  the  various  extractions  he 
had  prepared,  was  called  up  by  him  as  a  witness, 
and  she  testified  enough  to  procure  the  committal 
of  the  prisoner. — [N.  York  Cour.  &  Enq. 


Singular  case. — The  influence  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  was  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  lady  whose  heart 
sometimes  acted  so  irregularly  that  she  was  apt  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  syncope.  She  accidentally  dis- 
covered that  by  the  act  of  singing  she  could  pre- 
vent herself  from  fainting.  "  I  will  write  you," 
she  observed,  "something  very  remarkable  about 
myself,  namely,  that  when  my  heart  is  in  a  great 
flutter,  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  shall  faint 
away,  singing  removes  it  almost  directly.  One 
Sunday  hi  church  I  expected  every  moment  I 
should  be  obliged  to  be  taken  out  and  disturb  the 
congregation,  when,  happily,  the  psalms  were  be- 
ginning to  be  sung,  and  I  instantly  joined  the 
psaim,and  the  comfort  the  act  of  singing  thus  gave 
me  was  almost  instantaneous." — [Wardrop  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
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Singular  Vine — A  native  of^Jfcu; ->n. — Among 
the  flowering  vines  is  one  worthy  oHMticc.  Each 
flower  is  composed  of  six  leaves  or  petals  a'oout. 
threi;  inches  in  length,  of  a  heautil  son,  the 

inside    spotted    with  white.     Its  leaves    of  a 
green  are  oval  and  disposed  in  threes.      Tl 
Climbs   upon  the   trees  without    attach: 
them;   when  it  has  readied  the  topmost    brancnes 
it  descends  perpendicularly,  and  as  it  continues  to 
grow.,  extends  from  tree  to  tree  until    its   various 
stalks  interlace   the  grove  like  the   rigging  of  a 
ship. 

The  steins  or  trunks  of  this  vine  are  fibrous  and 
more  flexible  than  the  willow,  and  are  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  fathoms  in  length.  From  the  fi- 
bres the  Indians  manufacture  baskets  of  such  close 
texture  as  to  hold  water. — [Cincinnati  Adv. 
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An  epitaph. — In  £  grave  yard  in  Devonshire, 
England,  there  is  a  tombstone,  ornamented  with 
a  neatly  embossed  cabbage,  and  bearing  this  in- 
scription : — 

"List!  list!  0  list! 

"  Beneath  this  stone,  at  the  depth  of  three yai^dr, 
lies  the  worn  out  surlout  of  R.  Miller,  tailor.  It 
■was  his  earnest  and  dying  request  thai  measures 
might  be  taken  for  the  remnants  of  eight  tailors 
more  to  be  deposited  in  his  hell,  that  at  the  awful 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet  lie  might  rise  a  perfect 
man.  His  favorite  dish  was  roasted  goose,  on 
which  he  subsisted  until  he  arrived  at  a  good  old 
aire,  when  Death,  that  irtim  relentless  master  tai- 
lor, with  his  fatal  shears  cut,  the  thread  of  his  ex- 
istence.    Kequiescat  in  pace  !"  «    ^ 


Cure  *for  wa,rts. — A  subscriber  in  the  Cana- 
da says — "  When  1  was  a  schoolboy,  I  had  a  wart 
upon  my  thumb.  My  teacher  told  me  to  rub  the 
wart  Well  against  my  front  teeth,  as  soon  as  J 
awoke  in  the  morning,  for  a  number  of  mornings, 
and  it  would  soon  disappear.  I  obeyed  him,  and 
my  wart  disappeared  in  less  than  two  weeks 
without  pain,  except  in  the  act  of  rubbing.  I  may 
add  that  I  have  had  warts  at  times  since,  (being 
now  fifty-four  years  of  age,)  and  the  same  means 
applied  for  a  short  time  always  removed  them. — 
[Genesee  Fanner. 


A  physician  at  sea  made  great  use  of  sea  water 
among  his  patients.  Whatever  case  come  o  i,  a 
dose  of  the  nauseating  liquid  was  thrown  down. — 
In  process  of  time;  the  doctor  fgll  overboard.  A 
great  bustle  consequently  ensued  on  board,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  captain  came  np  and  empi 
the  cause.     "  Oh,  sir,','  .  the 

doctor  has  fell  into  h  -  chest." 


Penalty  of  a  v.  -A  young  man  in  Eng- 

land, who  was  ignorant  of  the  very  low  temp 
ture  produced  by  what  chemists  call  the  <l 
mixture,"  lately  undertook  lor  a  trifling  w 
hold  his  hand  in  a  basin  full  of  snow  and  salt,  for 
fifteen    minutes.     He   won  the  wager,  but  at    the 
expense   of  his  hand.     It  was  so  paralyzed  as  to 
remain  powerless  ever  after. 
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[From  the  Journal  of  Health.] 
THE  VOLUPTUARY  CURED 
We  hang  thieves;  but  I  think  a  nobleman  of  pleasure 


petition,  is  certain  to  ;sfuf;     There  is  a  feeling 

in   our  nature,  which,  if  judiciously   cultivated,   would 
furnish    a  certain  ant1  radical  cure  ibr  the  sense   of  dis- 


would   deserve   hanging  better.     The  poor  pilferer  in  aj  comfort  whigh . -j  ibfe." 


dwelling-house  may  be  in  a  state  of  starvation  at  the 
time  when  tie  lays  a  trembling  finger  on  a  silver  waiter; 
but  the  nobleman  plunders  at  his  ease,  against  his  own 
interest,  and  that  of  his  country.  She  has  permitted 
bun  to  hold  a  quantity  of  wealth,  sufficient  to  enable] 
him  to  spend  his  life  in  the  study  of  Iter  laws  and  gov-: 
eminent — to  travel  through  other  lands,  and  render  i 


"  If  you  mean  to  hint  that  I  should  join  the  saints*  * 
Lord  Liht  rejoined,  with  a  frown  and  a  yawn,  "I  have 
only  to  say  that  I  hate  cant  and  hypocrisy,'' 

"And  so  do  1,"  replied  his  friend. :  "you  quite  mis- 
take me,  if*  you  suppose  hat  1  would  recommend  to  you 
!<^    undertake  the  correction  of  others  without  being  in- 


. vith  the  necessary  authority.    A  man  has  enough 
self  master  of  ail   that  is   \  on   in   their |jto    do ;  who   regulates  tire    little  moral    commonwealth 

customs -and    institutions.     She  has.  moreover,  inves  •''■»"   his  own  mind,  without  extending  his  dominion, 

him  with  a  rank  and  title  that  shall  confer  dignity  on  all  unwarrantably,;*)  that  ef  his  neighbors.  But  are  there 
his  proceedings,  and  assist  him  in  tilling,  with  .due  noc  a(.'tive  dutlcs  which  would  furnish  you  with  occupa- 

his  place  in  the  legislature ,  while  they  enable  him  to  ex-    ll(  n  ?" 

ercise  that  influence  on  the  minds  of  "the  people,  which  n  ':  *  liave  no  object  to  stimulate  me  to  exertion  ;  ar.d 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  awe  of  justice.  Conceive.  I  labor  for  labor's  sake— you  know  the  apothegm.  Am- 
therefore,  what  the  honesty  is  of  a  man,  who,  born  to  | bitioo  I  have  none— 1  can  feel  no  gratification  in  the 
the  inheritance  of  those  honors,  and  those  duties,  neg-  (prospect  of  hearing  a  few  thousand  tongues  wagging 
lects  the  one.  and  compromises  the  other,  by  a  life  of  in-  j  with  the  sounds  of  my  praise.  \\  hy  should  1  care  for 
doience   and  inaction.     Yet  such,  and  worse  than    si  "g  tlie  affairs  *f  an  $™pire  ?     \V  hat  is  it  but  pro- 

is,  1  believe,  the  life  of  a  large  potion  of  the  aristocrat  Jvidmg'.for  a  more  numerous, family  P— and  what  has  the 
cy.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  great  benefits  which  are  reu-  I  nation  done  for  me,  that  J  shoula  protend  to  lather  it  r 
dered  to  the  state  proceed  from  the  body  of  the  people,1!  T1?fi  &>&<*  smiled,  and  renamed  lor  a  few  moments 
while  a  great  body  of  the  aristocracy  scarcely  fill  a  moreji"1  meditation.  "  To  be  candid  with  you  said  he,  »I 
useful  place  than  that  of  shining  at  a  court  gala,  or  draw- |know  of  no  power  in  niedu-me  that  can  be  arable  in 
ing  room— smirking  and  cringing  in  the  train  of  a  hired  |)rou*  case.  But  if  you  could  prevail  on  yourself,  to  tra- 
opera  singer— filling  up  half  a  column  of  a  newspaper.  *el  d  fcw  hundred  miles,  I  am  acquainted  wi  h  a  nnte- 
for  the  amusement  of  those  who  take  an  interest:.!  the  I ral  water  ou  your  own  estate  at  Ulla  wmsch  1  am  al- 
migration  of  butterflies— and  serving  the  purpose  of  a  .most  certain  would  effect  a  beneficial  change  m  your 
mighty  outlet,  through  which  the  tide  of  a  nation's  ex-j  constitution*.  Co  there,  and  when  you  have  muud  the 
istence  ebbs  rapidly  away.      •  {spriPffS  l  will  eend  J0"  directions  how  to  use  it. 

The  young  Lord  Ulia  was  one  of  those  negative  plun-  [      ::  Go  there  !— go  to  Ireland  ?     Is  it  to  be  shot  from  be- 
hind a  hedge,  or  have  my  throat  cut  in  my  bed  ? 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  manifest  danger  of  that; 
and  even  if  the  jeurney  were  not  without  risk,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  meet  death  at  once,  than  be  frittered  out 


he  world  by  colds,  and  indigestions,  and  nervous  idi-- 
t" 


derers  of  the  state.     He  had  passed  his  majority  will 
effecting  any  benefit,  either  to  his  country  or  to  him: 
and  did  not  then  seem  anxious  to  repair  the  time  which 
he  had  lost.     Unfortunately  for  his  own  peace,  his  wealth 
was  so  excessive,  as  to  leave  no  enjoyment  that  he  c; 
to   indulge    in,  beyond  his  reach.    "From    the  josyncra 

scenes  of  dissipation,  to  the  lowest  of  profligacy,  he  I  l   protest  Jou  f  e  right,     replied  the  young  lord- 

left   none   untried,   and  all  alike    had  ceased   to  gratify  |"  mittIlC11  to   e*ve  London  now  m  the  blaze  of  winter— 
hirn.     He  s  indolent  and   apathetic,   and  found  .jand  Pasta  and  Son  tag  W  town  1 

himself  before  the  beard  was  vet  bl  n  his  lip,  in  I      "  l  thought  you   said  that  both  had   tired  you— that 

the  condition  of  a  man  satiated  with  the'eniovments  of  there  was  nothing  in  London  _that  could  Ripply  you  with 


sense,  and  possessing  no  relish  for,  or  knowledge  of  any 
other  of  a  higher  order. 

"I   lead  a  most  miserable  l!;  he  to  his   ph 

ciah, — "I  have  tried  every  species  of  recreation  that  the 
world  can  afford,  and  T  am  tired  of  them   all.     It  t 
fies  me  to  think  that  I  have  yet  a  long  life   before   mcj 
without  a  single  object  to  interest  or  amuse  me.   I  detest; 
vice:  it  has  disgusted  and  sickened  me,  and  there  is  no 
harmless  or  useless  employment,  that  has  the  power  of 
affording  me  a  moment's  stimulus      What  a  strange  fail*! 
tastical   body  is  this  in  which   I  am   confined  ! — E^ 
thing  tires  and  annoys  it  ;   even  repast;  itself  has  become 
a  labor  and  a  torment.    But  that  I  think  it  a  base,  a  cow- 
ardly, and  ungrateful  thing,  to  fling  away  a  gift  that  God 
has  bestowed  upon  me — 1  would  be  tempted      ^ 

i'o  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 


On  mine  own  sword. "- 


"  I  do  not  know.'"  the  medical  adviser  replied,  ns  he 
lifted  his  brows  nun  tossed  his  head.  ••  why  a  mar;  should 
become  tired  of  answering  the  ends  of  his  existence. — 
Will  you  pardon  me  for  intimating  that  there  are  dii 
es  wherein  the  patient  must  minister  to  himself,  and  with 
this  advantage,  that  his  practice,  if  vigorously  put  in  ex- 
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a  moment's    amusement.     Th  ill   at  least  have 

novelty  to  recommend  it." 

"  I  protest  you  are  right  again,"  replied  the  young  no- 
bleman ;   "  I  wil'  certainly  undertake  the  journey." 

\nd  if  you  do  so,"  continued  his  adviser,  "  you 
would  do  well  to  perform  it  incognito,  and  take  with 
you  no  other  articles  of  value  than  are  necessary  for 
your  expenses  on  the  road.  It  will  be  the  safest  course, 
and  when  you  arrive  in  Ulla,  you  can  send  to  your 
er  for  remittances." 

The  plan  was  embraced  and  executed.  Under  the 
unassuming  name  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  the  young  Lord 
of  Ulla  took  his  seat  in  the  Bristol  coach.  He  admired 
(not  for  the  first  time)  the  glories  of  Bath,  a*  he  entered 
jits  gloomv  vale  late  at.  night,  when  the  traveller  imag- 
ines he  is  passing  through  a  city  of  stars ;  and  lights 
twinkle  through  the  darkness  above,  around,  and  beneath 
him.  He  grew  rapturous  on  the  Avon — bought  book- 
stones  and  copper  ore  at  the  root  of  the  lofty  Clifton  hills, 
felt  queer  for  half  a  night  on  board  the  Nora  (heina.and 
landed  safely  on  the  Waterford  quay,  all  wonder,  inter- 
est, and  terror. 


*  A  enht  term  for  public  and  unauthorised  conservator*  of  religious 
decorum. 
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Although  there  was  a  great  crowd  of  Irishmen  upon' 
the  quay,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  with  life  at 
a  small  hotel  in  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  where  ho  irn-| 
mediately  hired  a  post-chaise  for  the  interior.  He  drove 
rapidly  by 

;t  That  lake,  whose  gloomy  shore 

Sky  lark  never  warbles  o'er,*' 

and  arrived  late  on  the  following  day,  at  the  principal 
inn  on- his  own  estate,  in  a  remote  and  mountainous 
country. 

He  was  met  in  the  ruinous  hall  of  the  house  of  enter-  j 
tainment,  hy  a  shrewd  looking  man,  whose  bows  and; 
smiles  seemed  to  announce  him  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment.  In  compliance  with  Mr.  Johnson's  de- 
sire, he  was  shown  into  a  parlor,  the  dreary  regularity 
and  discomforting  finery  of  which  chilled  and  depressed 
him. 

He  observed,  as  he  entered,  a  peculiar  and  penetrat-j 
ing  expression  in  the  landlord's  eye  ;  it  vanished,  how-; 
ever,  the  instant  their  glances  met. 

"  You  appear  not  to  be  much  troubled  with  company! 
here,  landlord,"  said  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Scarce  and  genteel,  sir — scarce  and  genteel   is   the | 
way  with  us,"  replied  the  host,  tossing  his  head. 
"  Whose  is  the  estate,  pray  ?." 

"  It  belongs  to  young  Lord  Uila,  please  your  honor.' 
11  A  good  landlord,  I  suppose." 

The  man  lowered  his  face  as  if  to  hide  a  smile.  -'Mid- 
dling, sir,"  he  answered  ;  "  middling,  as  we  say,  like 
the  small  potatoes." 

"Why,  does  he  press  his  tenantry  in  any  way  for  his 
rents?"" 

"  As  for  himself,  sir,"   replied  the  inn-keeper,  "  WC| 
can't  say   what  he  is  ;  for  our  two  eyes  never  perched 
upon  him  vet,  since  the  day  he  Was  born.     But  whatev- 
er he  be  himself,  the  man  that  does  fur  him*   here  is  no' 
great  things." 

"You  mean  his  agent?" 

"  Why  then  I'll  not  tell  you  a  word  of  a  lie  about  it ; 
it's  the  very  man  I  mean." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  no  more  on  this  subject,  but  ordered! 
dinner,  and  gave  particular  directions  about  the  cookery.! 
After  enumerating  a  long  string  of  dishes  which  he  could, 
furnish,  only  for  something,  the  landlord  named  a  pair  j 
of  chickens,  together  with  "the  best  potatoes  in  Eu- 
rope." On  this  Mr.  Johnson  thought  he  could  contrive' 
to  sustain  his  life  for  one  day. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  fare  still  worse,  for  the  chick- 
ens were  overdone.  He  rang  for  the  landlord,  who,  it 
appeared,  was  his  own  waiter. 

"  These  chickens  are  overdone,"   was  Mr.  Johnson's 
first  exclamation. 
"  Overdone,  sir  !" 

"  There  is  not  a  morsel  fit  to  eat  upon  the  dish,  ex- 
cept the  liver." 

"  In  earnest,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  apparent  con- 
cern. 

"  Take  it  away,"  said  Mr.  Johnson. 
"  Will  I  kill  you  a  couple  more  for  your  honor  ?" 
Mr.  Johnson  stared.     "Are  you  a  cannibal,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  would  kill  and  eat  a  chicken  on  the   same 
day  ?" 

The  landlord  looked  quite  perplexed,  removed  the 
chickens,  and  the  young  nobleman  ordered  him  to  send 
in  tea  as  quickly  as  possible. 

At  this  order  the  landlord  remained  for  some  moments, 
as  if  hesitating  about  what,  he  should  say. 

1  Please  your  honor,  sir,'  he  exclaimed  at  length. 
i  what  kind  of  tay  would  your  honor  wish  ?' 

'  Good  green  tea,  if  you  have  it ;  I  don't  suppose  I  carf 
expect  any  thing  better  from  you.' 

'  Oh,  no,  sir,  'tis  n't  that  at  all,!  mean  ;  only  it's  whal 
I  mean  is,  is  it  rale  tay-tay  your  honor  wants,  or  coffee- 
tay,  or  ouWnale  tay  ?' 


*  Transacts  his  business. 


'  Tay-tay  !  coffee-tay  !'  ejaculated  the  guest ;  '  I  don't 
understand  you.  I  want  tea — don't  you  know  what 
tea  is  ?' 

'  Oh.^es — I  sec  it's  tay-tay  you  mean-  I'm  sorry  to 
say  I  can't  give  you  any  to  night.' 

'  No  tea  !:  sighed  Mr.  Johnson  ;  '-well  then,  send  me 
in  cotfee,  or  cojfeQ-tay  as  you  call  it.' 

'  I  can't  promise  you  that  neither,'  said  the  landlord, 
shaking  his  head,  'but  if  you'd  like  a  drop  of  the  oat- 
male  tay,  an'  a  fine  thing  it  is,  I  could  give  you  some  of 
the  best  in  the  country.' 

'  Will  you  answer  me  one  question,  friend  ?'  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  after  pausing  for  some  moments  to  gather  pa- 
tience. 

'As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  sir,'  replied  the  land- 
lord with  a  quiet  bow. 

'  On  what  do  you  support  your  guests  in  this  house?' 
'  On  what  heaven  gives  me,  sir,  surely,  day  after  day, 
taking  the  fiing  as  it  comes.' 

'  Leave  me  those  potatoes,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  '  I  see  I 
have  nothing  better  to  expect.' 

'Why  then  'twould  be  droll  if  you  had,'  said  the 
landlord  ;  'for  the  whole  parish  give  it  up  to  them,  that 
they're  the  best  potatoes  that  ever  was  dug  out  of  the 
ground.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Johnson's  bell  ngain  summoned 
the  landlord  to  the  parlor.  The  latter  made  his  appear- 
ance with  the  same  courteous  bow,  und  the  same  obse- 
quious '  What's  wanting,  please  your  honor?' 

'  Have  you  any  listen  in  the  house  ?'  was  the  query  of 
the  guest. 

'  Listing!'  exclaimed  the  landlord,  in  a  grave  and 
rather  lofty  tone  ;  '  Oh,  no,  sir,  there's  none  of  my  peo- 
ple listing" — It's  not  come  to  that  with  us  yet  any  way.' 
'Pshal'  replied  Mr.  Johnson,  'I  don't  mean  listing 
for  soldiers — but  cloth  listen  to  nail  on  that  door;  there's 
such  a  draught !' 

'  There's  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  house,  please 
your  honor,'  said  the  host,  shaking  his  head. 

'  Well  then,  throw  on  some  turf  on  the  fire,  and  shut 
the  door  aft«  r  you,  which,  I  perceive  nobody  in  this 
house  ever  thinks  it  necessary  to  do.' 

The  man  obeyed,  and  Mr.  Johnson  began  to  read  a 
provincial  paper  whi<  h  lay  on  the  table.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  chimney  puffed  clouds  of  smoke,  and  again  the 
house-bell  summoned  the  landlord'to  the  room.  He  en- 
tered this  time  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  mischief  and 
shrewdness. 

'Oh!  murder ,- murder  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  what  a  mor- 
tal sight  o'  smoke  !' 

'  Well,  what's  to  be  done  about  it?'  said  the  guest. 
'Oh,  then  I  don't  know  sir,'  he  replied,  with  much 
apparent  concern,  and  yet  with  something  like  an  incli- 
nation to  smile  ;  '  but  if  your  honor  would  leave  the 
door  open,  just  the  weeniest  little  peep  in  the  world,  it 
will  clear  all  in  a  minute.' 

'  But  then  the  cold  draught,  friend — it  would  be  the 
death  of  me.' 

'  Well,  a  dawny  piece  of  the  window  then.' 
'  You    stupid    man,  wouldn't  the  draught  be    as    bad 
from  the  window  as  from  the  door  ?' 

'  Oh,  then,  dear  knows,'  exclaimed  the  man,  tossing 
his  hands  up  in  despair;  'I'm  fairly  lost  between  the 
whole  of  'em. — I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  with  your 
honor,  nor  where  I'll  put  you.' 

'  Give  me  a  light,'  groaned  Mr.  Johnson,  '  and  ehc-w 
me  to  my  sleeping  room.' 

This  was  done;  but  a  hard  bed  and  a  scanty  covering 
rendered  it  only  an  exchange  of  one  suffering  for  ano- 
ther. Mr.  Johnson  resolved  that  his  first  measure  in  the 
morning  should  be  to  change  his  quarters.  What  was 
his  astonishment  and  consternation,  however,  after  he 
had  dressed,  to  discover  that  his  pocket  book,  contain- 
ing all  the  money  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  was 
not  to  be  found.     Inquiry  was  fruitless,  and  the  landlord 
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threw  out  more  than  one  hint  of  his  doubt  whether  art- 
less had  really  taken  place.  This  doubly  incensed  the 
young  nobleman,  arid  made  him  regret  his  having  ever 
trusted  himself,  thus  unprotected,  in  such  a  land. 

Still,  however,  wishing  to  preserve  his  incognito,  he 
resolved  to  remain  for  some  days  at  the  inn,  until  he 
should  obtain  a  remittance  from  his  banker.  lie  wrote 
accordingly,  and  gave  the  letter  to  his  landlord,'  that  he 
might  send  it  to  the  nearest  post  town.  By  this  awk- 
ward circumstance,  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  reduced  al- 
most to  his  last  sovereign,  and  the  appearances  which  he 
chose  to  assume  for  the-preseryati6fl  of  his  incognito, 
rendered  it  improbable  that  many  persons  would  be  will- 
ing to  aiford  him  a  long  credit. 

He  spent  several  days  within  the  cover  of  his  apart- 
ment— talking  with  his  landlord  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  listening  with  that  fascinating  curiosity 
wmch  attracts  interest  even  while  it  inspires  apprehen- 
sion, to  numberless  tales  ofRockite  murders,  post-boys 
shot  from  behind  hedges,  and  houses  burned  about  the 
ears  of  the  inmates.  These  narratives  contributed,  to- 
gether with  the  terrific  accounts  put  forward  in  the 
alarmist  newspapers,  to  increase  his  (ears  a  hundredfold, 
and  to  make  him  regret  that  he  had  ever  ventured  his 
life  among  so  murderous  a  generation. 

He  regretted  it  still  mure  acutely,  when,  after  a  second 
application  to  his  banker,  he  received  no  answer  nor  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  letter.  This  circumstance  was 
peculiarly  annoying,  as,  during  his  sojourn  here,  he  had 
not  rendered  himself  a  favorite  with  tiie  people  of  the 
inn.  The  air  of  superiority  which  Lord  Ulla  Was  accus- 
tomed to  assume,  sometimes  unconsciously  manifested 
itself  in  the  demeanor  of  Mr  John  Johnson,  and  the 
landlord  began  to  feel  indigrtant  at  his  complaints  of 
smoking  chimneys,  and  draughts,  and  undressed  dinners. 
'  Set  him  up  with  cookery,  indeed  !'  his  guest  heard  him 
say,  as  he  left  the  apartment  on  one  occasion,  '  I  wish  I 
was  sure  of  getting  my  money  for  what's  past  and  gone. 
What  I#m  thinking  is,  that  the  nobles  are  down  to  four- 
pence  with  him.' 

One  morning,  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table,  on  which  was  placed  a  quantity  of  ma- 
terial sufficient  to  make  a  considerable  company  content- 
ed. This  profusion  Iras  always  a  strange  appearance  in 
the  eyes  of  an  Englishman,  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
Lilliputian  frugality  that  is  manifested  in  the  service  oi 
a  London  coffee-house.  The  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
the  landlord  advanced  to  the  tabic. 

'  I'd  take  it  as  a  favor,  sir,'  he  said,  l  if  you'd  oblige 
me  with  the  loan  of  five  pounds.  There's  a  neat  cow 
below  street  at  the  cant,  and  I'll  want  beef  against  the 
gentlemen  come  from  the  race 

Mr.  John  Johnson  could  not  conceal  his  confusion. 

'I  should  be  most  happy  to  accommodate  you,'  said 
he.  'but  upon  my  honor,  I — 1 — am  quire  drained  at  pre- 
sent.    If  a  few  days  would  answer ' 

'  No,  sir — 'twould  not  answer,'  the  man  replied  gruff- 
ly, '  who  ever  heard  of  a  cow  being  canted  for  a  few 
days  running  ?' 

'Perhaps,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  'if  you  send  your  man 
to  the  office  he  would  find  a  letter  there  for  me.' 

'  Long  ago  this  morning,  sir,  my  man  was  at  the  of- 
fice, and  there's  nothing  tor  you.  I'm  tired  of  sending 
to  the  office  for  you.  I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  Mr.  Johnson, 
but  I'm  afraid  'tis  humbugging  me  you  are,  sir  !' 

'Humbugging  !  fellow!' 

'  Fellow  !'  the  landlord  shouted  out,  glad  of  a  quarrel, 
1  no  fellow  for  a  rogue  or  a  sponge,  Mr.  John  Johnson.' 

'  Why,  you  scoundrel,  what  do  you  mean  *to  insinu- 
ate ?' 

'  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  have  my  doubts  if  you  ar? 
any  thing  better.  That's  what  I  mean  to  insinuate.  And 
I'll  tell  you  what's  more  again  ;  I  mean  to  insinuate  that 
there's  company  coming  here  to  the  races,  and  that  I'd 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you'd  make  yourself  scarce  in  these 
rooms  ;  there's  the  Ion?:  and  the  short  of  it  now.' 


'  Stay,  my  good  fellow,'  said  Lord  Ulia,  conscious  that 
he  was  likely  to  profit  little  in  a  contest  of  this  nature, 
•  the  fact  is,  1  have  written  twice  to  my  banker,  and  by 
some  mischance,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  ah 
answer.' 

'  Poh  !  that's  the  old  story  always.  I  declare,  lcok — 
it  sickens  me  to  hear  you  talking  of  yourself  and  your 
banker.  I  believe  he  might  put  all  you  ever  lodged  with 
him  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  in  small  change.  You 
have  as  much  bankers  as  I  have  of  prime  ministers — 
and  that  isn't  one.' 

'  You  are  an  impudent  rascal  !' 

'  Cut  out  of  my  house  now  this  moment,  since  you 
call  me  an  impudent  rascal.  There's  the  deor  open  for 
you.' 

'  Why,  you  inhospitable  fellow,  you  would  not  turrt 
me  out  alone,  now,  and  the  country  in  such  a  state  !' 

'Country  in  a  state!  And  what  state  is  it  in,  Mr. 
Johnson  ?  How  mighty  genteel  you  are,  indeed  !  Why 
then  you  may  go  from  this  to  Cork,  and  if  you'll  meet  a 
greater  rogue  than  yourself  on  the  way,  I'll  give  you 
leave  to  call  me  another,  for  company.  Pack  away  with 
yourself  now  if  you  please.' 

'  Very  well !     I  tell  you  I  can  make  you  repent  this.' 

'You're  welcome,  as  soon  vs  you  like.  That's  what 
vexes  me  entirely,  now,  is  the  airs  you  have  taken  upon 
yourself.  If  it  was  Lord  Ulla  himself  was  here  he 
couldn't  speak  prouder,  nor  give  more  trouble.' 

'  Why,  fool  that  you  are — I  tell  you  that  I  am---    * 

'  Weft,  what  do  you  tell  me  ?' 

'  Nothing.  Give  me  my  hat — and  take  care  of  my 
valise  until  I  send  my  servant  for  it.  What  do  you  sneer 
at  you  scoundrel  ?' 

'  Nothing  ;  only  some  thoughts  that  were  coming  into 
my  mind  when  you  talked  of  your  servant.  Why,  then, 
you're  the  foolishest  man  I  think  I  ever  saw.  Good 
morning  to  you.  Here,  although  you  didn't  behave  so 
well,  still  I  declare  you  have  a  touch  of  a  gentleman 
with  you  that  I  like.  Here's  a  paper  of  sandwiches,  and 
put  them  in  your  pocket  against  the  road.' 

Without  condescending  to  return  any  other  reply  thaii 
vms  conveyed  in  a  look  of  fierce  anger,  Mr.  John  John- 
son left  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  took  his  way  across 
the  mountains,  towards  the  residence  of  his  own  agent, 
which  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  spot  where  he 
stood. 

Necessity  taught  him  the  art  of  walking  upon  the 
ground,  in  which,  until  now,  hi?  education  had  been  ve- 
ry deficient.  He  discovered,  also,  that  he  was  capable 
of  standing  upright  in  the  face  of  a  tcleiable  gale,  by  the 
mere  force  of  gravitation  ;  and  actually  sustained  two  se- 
vere showers  of  rain  without  melting  away.  Fifteen 
miles  in  one  day,  however,  for  a  person  who  had  not 
practised  walking,  Was  a  little  too  much  ;  and  it  was  with 
dismay  that  Mr.  Johnson  saw  the  sun  go  down  behind 
.him,  while  he  was  yet  pacing  wearily  along  the  side  of 
a  lonely  mountain,  over  which  a  few  wretched  cabin? 
were  scattered  at  long  intervals.  The  night  threatened 
to  be  stormy ,  and  its  threats  did  not  prove  vain,  like  those 
of  a  bully.  His  long  abstinence  had  induced  him  to  be- 
stow rriore  reflection  on  the  rejected  paper  of  sandwich- 
es than  his  pride  would  have  willingly  permitted  ;  and 
the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  equivalent, 
formed  no  small  part  of  his  anxiety.  Indeed  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  he  could  procure  any  thing  fit 
to  be  laid  even  before  Mr.  John  Johnson,  in  such  a  wil- 
derness as  this. 

The  night  advanced,  and  his  apprehensions  increased 
with  the  darkness.  He  would  not  venture  to  ask  for  a 
lodging  in  one  of  the  mountain  huts,  for  how  did  he 
}-.n(;w  but  it  was  there  the  white-boys  lived.  And  yet 
Was  it  so  safe  to  be  out  on  such  a  night?  Who  knew 
but  he  might  run  full  butt  up  again  t  a  rebel  in  the  dark- 
ness? Horrible  ! — And  even  if  he  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape,  what  a  terrible  tiring  it  was  to  pass  the  night 
out   in  such  a  place,  with  a  thorough  draught   running 
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from  east  to  west,  enough  to  give  a  man  his  death  of 
cold.  He  thought  of  passing  the  night  like  Julius  Cae- 
sar, under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  cabin  walls  ;  but  af- 
ter leaning  in  that  position  for  a  few  minutes,  he  discov- 
ered he  and  Julius  Caesar  were  different  men.  While,  he 
was  deliberating,  he  found  himself  staggering  through  a 
sink  of  stagnant  water,  which  lay  unseen  in  his  path,. 
and  arrived  with  a  pint  of  the  liquid  in  each  hoot  on  the 
opposite  side.     This  made  him  jump  to  a  conclusion. 

The  slough  in  question  formed  a  sort  of  ornamental 
lake,  in  front  of  one  of  those  mountain  villas  before 
mentioned.  No  other  course  was  now  left  him  than  to 
apply  for  assistance  at  the  cottage;  and,  reversing  the 
principle  of  Hamlet,  he  chose  rather  to  fly  to  the  ills  he 
knew  not  of,  than  to  bear  those  ills  he  had. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  meagre  looking  man,  in 
wretched  attire,  who  held  a  rush-light  in  his  hand,  and 
looked  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  half  forgotten 
sorrow  on  the  stranger.  The  squalidness  of  his  appear- 
ance caused  a  coldness  to  fall  on  the  heart  of  the  young 
nobleman,  who  would  have  preferred  damp  feet  to  the 
chances  of  a  night's  lodging  beneath  the  same  roof  with 
so  ill-looking  an  individual. 

'  'T  would  not  be  worth  our  while  to  refuse  you  a  lodg- 
ing,' said  the  man  in  answer  to  his  request,  '  in  a  house 
that  won't  be  our  own  tomorrow.  Walk  in,  and  wel- 
come.' 

Mr.  Johnson  entered,  and  showed  by  his  countenance. 
as  he  stared  around  the  apartment,  that  he  did  not  think 
there  could  be  much  hardship  in  being  ejected  from  such 
a  dwelling  as  this.  A  few-  crazy  hay-bottomed  chairs, 
and  a  small  table,  constituted  nearly  all  the  furniture; 
and  the  floor,  which  was  of  clay,  was  moistened  into  a 
puddle  in  most  places,  from  the  dropping  of  the  roof.' 

'  Put  down  the  rest  of  the  faggots,  Mary,  honey,'  said 
the  man  ;  '  let  us  have,  the  benefit  of  them  for  this  night. 
at  any  rate,  i;ince  it  is  to  he  the  last,  and  there's  no  use 
in  sparing  them,  when  we  can't  take  them  with  us.' 

Two  little  girls,  as  pale  and  squalid  as  their  father, 
-proceeded  to  rekindle  the  expiring  embers,  by  heaping 
on  fresh  fuel,  and  stooping  forward  on  their  little  hands 
to  illumine  it  with  their  breath.  This  picture,  coupled 
with  the  surrounding  misery,  reminded  him  of  the  lines 
in  the  magnificent  poem  of  "  Darkness  :  " 

"  Tliey  raked  up 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life — and  made  a  flame 

isich  was  a  mockery  ;  then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it.  j^rew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects  1  " 

The  man  bade  thern  to  put  down  their  supper;  a  small 
pot  of  potatoes  which  lay  near,  saying,  that  he  supposed 
*  the  gentleman  had  no  objection  to  eat  a  little,  any  more 
than  themselves.' 

Mr.  Johnson  made  as  cheerful  a  reply  as  he  could,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  and  after  making  an  unnecessary 
Apology,  was  preparing  to  draw  oil'  his  wet  boots,  when 
a  faint  moan  from  an  inside  room,  struck  on  his  ear. 

*  Is  it  any  thing  you'd  want,  Mary,  darling?'  said  the 
man,  pausing,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  boot  which  he 
was  about  to  place  in  a  corner  near  the  fire. 

'  Nothing,  only  the  rushlight,  Ned,  until  I  hear  little 
Milly  her  lesson.' 

The  man  asked  Mr.  Johnson's  pardon  for  leaving  him 
in  the  dark,  saying  that  his  wife  was  lying  sick  in  the 
room.  When  he  entered,  the  young  nobleman  over- 
heard, with  some  misgiving,  a  half-whispered  and  bro- 
ken conversation,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  sick  wo- 
man, he  perceived,  was  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  her 
husband  to  grant  her  some  request  Which  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  concede. 

*  But  listen,  here,  Ned — can't  you,  now? — what  good 
Is  it  for  you  ? — can't  you  he  said  by  me  ?' 

1  Ah!  bold  your  tongue,  woman,  you'll  drive  me  era- 


*!'. 


*  But  1  sfe'e  by  you,  now,  that  you  are  harboring  some- 


thing bad  in  your  mind  against  him  ;  Ned,  don't  add  to 
my    sickness — doii't  bring  down    more    sorrow  on    my 

Mr.  Johnson  felt  very  uneasy. 

<  You  poor  foolish  woman,'  the  man  replied,  l  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  you.  The  world  wouldn't  make 
you  murmur.  What  chance  have  we  at  all  of  anything 
but  starvation  now.  and  you  don't  look  as  if  you  thought 
it.' 

'  I  don't  think  it.  I  tell  you — and  if  I  did,  what  good 
would  it  do  us  to  have  such  thoughts  ?  You  say  your- 
self, that  the  rich  people  have  a  great  deal  to  "answer  for, 
that  feast  and  drink  all  their  days,  and  fly  the  face  of  all 
suffering;  but  what  would  he  said  of  us  when  the  Al- 
mighty sends  the  means  of  salvation  to  our  hands,  if  we 
refuse  to  use  them?  We  can't  help  being  poor;  if  we 
were  to  harbor  all  the  revenge,  and  spite,  and  envy  in 
the  world — if  we  were  to  murmur  and  be  sick  of  discon- 
tent, it  would  not  make  us  one  penny  richer;  it  might 
be  a  hard  thing,  and  sore  against  nature  to  lie  ourselves 
to  sorrow;  but  when  we  are  hound  to  it  by  the  Almigh- 
ty's will,  surely  it  is  easy  to  be  contented  with  What  he 
ordains.  The  rich  man  has  a  better  excuse  for  not  in- 
flicting self-denial,  than  we  have  for  not  enduring  it; — I 
declare  there's  nothing  so  surprising  in  the  world,  as  that 
poor  people  should  murmur  at  all.  win  n  it  is  so  easy  for 
them  to  earn  a  great  reward  just  by  being  silent.  Now, 
if  you  ever  loved  me.  Edward,  show  that  y*u  loved  me 
with  a  right  heart  and  intention,  by  bearing  every  thing 
to-morrow  with  patience.' 

'  Listen  to  me,  what  I  tell  you,  Mary  ;  I'll  do  what  I 
can,  and  what  can  I  do  more,  if  I  was  the  Pope  itself? 
Ah  '.you  poor  saint,  it  isn't  there  you  ought  to  he  lying 
this  night.  I  wish,  Mary,  I  left  you  where  I  found  you 
first,  in  your  father's  house,  and  never  asked  ycu  to  suf- 
fer stud)  misery  as  this.' 

'  That's  the  unkind  est  word  you  ever  said  to  me  yet,' 
said  the  woman;  '1  never  repented  it  yet,  and  why 
should  you  ?  I  had  rather  he  sorrowful  and  patient  with 
you,  than  gay  and  thoughtless  with  another.  Do  this  for 
me.  and  I  am  satisfied.'' 

The  husband  re-entered  the  outer  apartment,  and  took 
his  scat  with  a  pleased  though  troubled  aspect,  by  the 
now  blazing  fire.  He  seemed  totally  forgetful  of  the 
stranger's  presence,  and  continued  to  turn  the  roots  in 
the  simmering  water,  while  his  thoughts  were1  evidently 
bent  on  another  subject.  The  sick  woman,  in  the  mean 
time,  instructed  the  child  in  her  lesson,  which  consisted 
of  that  beautiful  and  consoling  passage  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Eight  Beatitudes.  The  lesson  was  so  appropriate  in  this 
scene  o>f  tears  and  affliction,  that  a  deep  sympathy  of 
mingled  hope  and  pain  fill  upon  the  heart  of  the  young 
Lord,  while  be  glanced  from  face  to  face  of  the  silent 
group,  and  heard  the  lips  of  the  innocent  child  echo  the 
cheering  promise,  that  "  ihey  who  mourn  are  blessed, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted  !" 

'  The  Lord  relieve  you.  poor  woman,'  the  husband 
said  at  intervals,  as  he"  listened,  '  and  direct  them  that 
brought  you  to  that  pass,  and  teach  them  better.  The 
Lord  forgive  young  Lord  Ulla  this  day!  Live  pounds 
couldn't  be  so  much  to  him  that  he'd  turn  a  poorfsmish- 
ing  family  out  on  the  road  in  weather  like  this  on  ac- 
count of  it.  Come,  Mary,  child,  lav  the  table,  and 
throw  out  the  potatoes  before  the  gentfeman.' 

Mr.  Johnson  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  prevail  on 
them  to  sit  down  with  him.  but  the  peasant  was  resolute 
in  keeping  what  he  thought  his  distance.  In  the  course 
of  the  entertainment,  he  made  bis  guest  ncquaintcd  with 
the  story  of  their  distresses,  which  threw  a  considerable 
share  of  blame  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  voting  noble- 
man's agent,  the  little  holding  being  situate  on  his  es- 
tate. The  grievance  and  oppressions  detailed,  though 
common  even  to  staleness.  were  new  and  shocking  to 
the  ear  of  the  sensitive  and  not  ungenerous   voluptuarv. 

« Indeed  he  has  laid  a  hard  and   heavy  hand  on   our 
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house,'  the  rhan  added  in  conclusion  ;  '  but,  as  the  wo- 
man within  says  there's  no  knowing  what  compulsion 
might  be  on  him  to  do  as  he  is  doing,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  judge.' 

The  delicate  Mr.  Johnson  was  astonished  to  find  that 
lie,  whom  tho  refinements  of  a  scientific  repast  frequent- 
ly failed  in  tempting  to  a  cheerful  meal,  war,  able  with- 
out an  effort  to  dine  heartily  on  a  plate  of  plain  potatoes 
sweetened  with  a  grain  of  salt.  They  tasted  more 
sweetly,  he  thought,  than  any  delicacy  he  had  before 
partaken  of.  To  his  great  surprise,  moreover,  he  found 
an  armful  of  dry  straw  placed  at  some  little  distance; 
from  the  fire,  a  more  luxurious  resting  place  than  all  the 
upholsterers  in  the  empire  could  have  afforded  him. 

He  was  awakened  fate  on  the  following  morning,  by 
the  sound  of  loud  and  angry  voices  in  the  house.  On 
looking  out  from  behind  the  projecting  partition  that 
separated  him  from  the  fire-place,  he  perceived  that  the 
work  of  spoliation  had  already  commenced.  The  scene 
which  met  his  eyes  was  touching  in  the  extreme.  Near 
the  door  stood  a  fat  red-faced  man,  with  a  shot-belt  round 
his  shoulder  and  a  note  book  in  his  hand,  in  which  he 
was  making  some  memoranda. 

'Come,  come,  bundle  away,  Han  rah  an,  as  quick  as 
you  can.  There's  no  use  in  your  keeping  us  all  day. 
since  you  are  to  quit,  and  I  want  to  have  some  cocking 
in  the  wood  as  1  go  home.' 

The  man  was  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
door,  the  early  sunshine  falling  on  his  features.  His 
wife,  a  pale  and  sickly,  but  calm-eyed  and  handsome 
young  woman,  hung  with  both  her  hands  upon  his  shoul- 
der, while  their  children,  unconscious  of  the  mournful 
consequences  of  their  ejectment,  gazed  with  innocent 
wonder  on  the  stranger  and  his  attendents.  The  man 
exchanged  glances  with  his  wife  at  the  speech  above 
written.  His  look  was  one  of  smothered  passion — hers 
was  one  of  affectionate  entreaty.  He  tossed  his  head; 
resigned  his  indignation,  and  smiled  a  mournful  acquies- 
ence. 

•  Ho  !  ho  !  what  have  we  here  V  exclaimed  the  agent, 
stirring  something  that  glittered  on  the  floor.  'A  silver 
cigar-box  !      How  came  you  by  this,  Ned  ?  ' 

•  I  don't  know,'  replied  the  man,  '  if  it  doesn't  belong 
to  the  strange  gentleman  that  was  benighted  with  us  last 
night.' 

Mr.  Johnson  here  advanced,  and  claimed  bis  proper- 
ty ;  mentioning  at  the  same  time,  in  brief  and  polite 
terms,  the  circumstances  which  compelled  him  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  so  humble  a  roof  as  this.  While  he  and 
his  agent  were  exchanging  mutual  civilities,  a  dreadful 
shower  of  rain  fell  outside. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,'  said  the  poor  man,  as  he  bent 
an  anxious  eye  on  his  wife,  '  leave  us  in  the  house  for 
a  few  days,  or  for  this  day  itseif,  until  we  try  to  getsome 
sort  of  a  lodging.  My  poor  Mary,  here,  can  never  stand 
the  weather.' 

'  I  can't  do  it,  Hanrahan.  I  have  Lord  Ulla's  positive 
directions  not  -to  let  it  go  beyond  this  day;  and  I  have 
no  choice  left.' 

'  The  Lord  forgive  that  young  man,'  said  the  husband. 
'  If  he's  as  hard  on  you  as  you  are  on  us,  you  are  to  be 
pitied.  I'll  tell  you  what  i*t  is,  sir,'  be  added,  after  a 
pause  and  with  a  totally  altered  tone,  'I'd  consider  it 
nothing  less  than  murdering  my  wife  to  go  out  to-day  ; 
and  neither  for  Lord  Ulla,  nor  for  you,  nor  for  any  other 
man,  will  I  stir  one  step  until  I  have  provided  a  lodging 
for  her  at  any  rate  !  ' 

'Come,  drag  them  out  at  once,  now,'  said  the  agent, 
snatching  his  gun.  The  man,  springing  from  his  wife, 
who  shrieked  in  terror,  caught  up  a  pitchfork  that  lay  on 
the  floor. 

1  Leave  the  house  !  '  cried  the  man  of  power,  cocking 
his  piece. 

'Never,  while  I  live  ! '  shouted  the  peasant ;  "you'll 
take  me  out  on  a  door  first !  Stand  back,  woman  !  I  say 
you  shall  not  go.' 


'  But  I  am  able  !  I  am  well,  well  able  !  '  cried  the  wo- 
man, walking  across  the  room.  But  the  effort  dis- 
proved her  words.  She  staggered  from  weakess,  and 
would  have  fallen  but  that  her  husband  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  lie  looked  with  a  smile  of  bitter  reproach  on 
the  agent,  while  he  held  her  forward,  as  if  by  way  of  ap- 
peal to  the  spectators.  The  agent  understood  the  ac- 
tion, 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  he  said  :  '  poEne,  turn  them  out ! ' 
'Hold!'    exclaimed    Mr.   John    Johnson.     They    all 
held   their  hands  accordingly,  obeying  they   kiaew  not 
what  of  authority  in  his  voice  that  charmed  them. 

He  requested  a  word  apart  with  the  agent,  who  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  inner  room  in  some  surprise.  The 
rest  gazed  on  one  another  in  silence.  In  a  lew  seconds 
Mr.  Johnson  returned  with  the  step  of  a  Lord,  and  the 
agent  followed  him  pule  and  agitated. 

'  Hanrahan,'  said  the  latter,  '  I  have  changed  my  mind 
about  this  business,  you  can  remain  here  for  the  present, 
and  here  is  ,->ome  money  for  your  present  use.  This  gen- 
tleman has  brought  me  word,  that  Lord  L'lla — that — 
there  was  some  mistake  about  his  wishes.' 

The  man  darted  a  shrewd  glance  at  Lord  Ulla,  but 
perceiving  some  reproving  expression  on  his  features, 
continued  silent,  bowing  his  head  down  in  unaffected 
reverence,  and  almost  trembling  with  the  agitation  of 
joy  and  gratitude-  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  until  the 
cabriolet  of  the  baffled  deputy  drove  to  the  door,  and  its 
owner,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Johnson,  took  his  seat  in 
the   vehicle. 

Both  sat  for  some  time, — the  one  in  embarrassed,  the 
other  in  meditative  silence.  At  length,  Lord  Ulla  ask- 
ed, in  an  indifferent  tone,  whether  there  was  not  a  cer- 
tain mineral  water  in  the  neighborhood,  much  resorted 
to  by  valetudinarians. 

No  suqh  thing  had  ever  reached  the  ears  of  the  obse- 
quious gentleman  who  sat  beside  him.  The  young  no-* 
bleman  remembered  the  sharp  looks  and  secret  smiles  of 
the  landlord,  the  words  and  character  of  his  medical 
friend,  and  a  strange  suspicion  darted  into  his  mind. — 
The  whole  had  been  a  scheme  concerted  between  the 
physician  and  the  innkeeper.  The  latter  had  never  for- 
warded the  cheques  on  Lord  Ulla's  banker,  and  probably 
knew  more  of  the  abstraction  of  the  pocket-book  than 
he  had  pretended, 

'  I  hope,'  the  agent  assumed,  in  some  trepidation, 
'your  Lordship  will  not  attribute  the  fault* ' 

'  I  attribute  it  where  it  was  due,  sir,'  replied  the  noble' 
man.     '  The  fault  was  mine.' 

'  Yours,  my  Lord  ?    I  think  the  very  last ' 

'  You  drive  too  slow,  sir.  Imagine  that  grey  mare  to 
be  one  of  Lord  Ulla's  tenants,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  she 
will  be  driven  faster.  You  know  you  want  to  have  some 
shooting  in  the  wood.' 

The  agent  colored,  and  discharged  his  vexation  on  the 
sides  of  the  animal.  When  they  arrived  at  the  "  great 
house,"  Lord  Ulla  called  for  ink  and  paper,  and  penned 
the  following  note  to  his  physician  ; 

'•'  I  have  found  the  spring  of  which  you  spoke,  and  de- 
rived so  much  benefit  from  the  draught  I  have  already- 
taken,  that  I  stand  in  no  need  of  the  code  of  directions 
you  were  kind  enough  to  promise  me.  It  is  my  intention 
to  remain  on  my  estate  during  the  summer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completely  establishing  the  beneficial  alteration, 
which  has  been  already  effected 

Yours,  &c.  Ulla. 

P.  S.  The  English  do  not  know  how  to  dress  pota- 
toes. They  should  be  boiled  in  the  rind,  and  eaten  with 
salt." 

On  the  next  morning,  the  suspicions  of  the  young  no* 
bleman  were  verified  by  a  visit  from  the  inn-keeper,  who 
came  to  restore  the  pocket-hook,  with  all  its  contents, 
and  the  two  letters  which,  as  Lord  Ulla  had  conjectured, 
never  had  been  forwarded. 
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'Please  your  Lordship's  honor,'  snid  the  landlord, 
with  many  obeisances,  '  it*  your  Lordship  blames  any 
body  in  this  business,  'tis  the  doctor  you'll  blame,  and 
not  me,  for  'tis  his  bidding  [  was  doing.  He  wrote  me 
word  a  few  days  before  you  came  to  do  all  that  I  did  af- 
ter, and  I  made  no  work  about  doing  it,  for  I  knew  thai 
I  wp.3  Kafe  as  long  as  I  wassnid  by  the  doctor.  And  this 
much  I'll  say  for  my  house,  please  your  Lordship"s  hon- 
or, that,  if  ever  your  Lordship  comes  the  way  again,  you 
will  have  the  best  of  all  good  treatment, — tay-tay,  and 
coffee-tay,  and  green  tny  too,  and  yellow,  if  there  s  such 
a  thing  to  be  had,  high  or  low;  for  'twas  only  by  the 
doctor's  orders  we  gave  your  Lordship  such  poor  us;\<j< 
the  last  time.  And  as  for  the  chimney,  it  never  puffed 
before  nor  after,  (which  issaying  ade;d,)  only  that  once 
I  just  slipped  a  weeny  of  a  tile  upon  the  chimney  above, 
thinking  to  please  the  doctor.  Indeed,  it  went  serf 
against  my  heart  to  see  you  cutting  away  with  yourself 
that  morning,  please  your  Lordship;  and  'tis  what  the 
wife  I  have  said  to  me  and  you  going  out  the  doors,  was 
that  you'd  get  your  death  by  it.  But  as  T  said  to  her— 
A'  hold  your  tongue,  you  foolish  woman,  savs  T.  do  you 
think  you  know  better  than  the  doctor?  Indeed,  I'll 
tell  your  Lordship  no  lie,  'tis  the  word  the  doctor  wrote 
me,  was  to  do  something  to  make  Lord  Ulla  feel  what 
poverty  was!  Is  that  the  way  of  it?  says  I  to  myself; 
why  then  let  me  alone  for  giving  'mi  a  taste  of  it— -as  1 
did,  I'm  sure,  please  your  Lordship,  and  more  blame  to 
these  that  put  me  up  to  it.' 

The  history  informs, that  Lord  Ulla  prolonged  his  resi- 
dence beyond  the  summer,  and  discovered,  by  personal 
experiment,  that  the  only  way  to  enjoy  the  real  comforts 
of  life,  is  by  bestowing  them  wherever  they  are  needed. 


that  Dr.  D.  has  felt  that  he  had  occasion  to  complain 
of  unfair  and  dishonorable  usage  at  my  hands.  It 
has  always  been  my  endeavor  to  extend  to  him  the 
utmost  cordiality  and  friendship,  because  I  have 
ever  looked  upon  him  as  an  able  and  efficient  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  Thomsonism;  and  of  this  fact  I 
think  he  can  hardly  fail  of  being  convinced,  if  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  "Manual,"  dining  the  time  that  it  was 
under  my  control.  T  often  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
him;  and,  although  my  abilities  were  not  adequate 
to  do  justice  to  his  talents,  yet  I  flatter  myself  that 
whatever  of  influence  the  "Manual"  may  at  that 
time  have  possessed,  it  was  turned  to  his  account. 

I  requested  the  editor  of  the  "Manual''  to  refer 
back  to  the  last  number  of  the  second  volume,  and, 
as  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
attending  my  departure  fiom  Eoston,  to  which  I 
have  here  briefly  alluded,  trust  he  will  make  the 
necessary  explanation:  so  as  to  exonerate  me  firm 
rhe  imputation  of  plagiarism,  and  to  award  to  Dr. 
D.  the  credit  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  for  the 
extracts.  And,  as  the  "Sentinel"  has  published  the 
charge  against  me,  I  presume  the  publisher  Will 
have  no  hesitation  in  carrying  these  hasty  remarks 
before  his  readers. 

With  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir, 
Your  ch't  sv't, 

Jeremiah  Csapmaw. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Botanic  Sentinel.] 

PLAGIARISM. 

Mr.  John  Coates:  Dear  Sir:  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised,  in  lookingover  the  Sentinel  of  April  !2ih. 
to  sro  myself  charged  by  Dr.  Draper,  with  "plagia- 
rism." Had  the  accusation  emanated  from  almost 
any  other  source,  I  should  not  have  condescended  to 
notice  it.  But  from  the  high  respect  which  J  have 
always  entertained  for,  and  thought  due  to  Dr.  D., 
I  feel  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  reply  from  me ;  and  as 
I  have  ever  believed  him  to  he  a  gentleman  of  can- 
dor, 1  am  induced  to  infer,  that,  in  the  present  case, 
he  labors  under  some  very  grevious  mistake, 

1  find,  by  reference-  to  my  manuscript  lecture, 
(from  which  the  extracts  alluded  to  were  made,)  the 
following  remarks, 'pinned  to  the  lecture,  at  the  close 
of  the  extraets.  and  which  were  intended  to  follow 
thpm  in  the  "Manual." 

"For  the  portions  of  the  foregoing  extracts  mark- 
ed by  inverted  commas — and  which,  by  the  way, 
embrace  the  greater  part — I  am  indebted  to  some 
source  to  which  I  am  at  present  unable  to  r>-ih\  The 
lecture  into  which  they  were  incorporated  was  pre- 
pared in  great  haste,  and  the  due  credit  for  them  in- 
advertently omifti  d." 

Very  unfortunately,  I  have  not  the  number  of  the 
"Manual"  now  before  me,  in  which  the  extraets 
were  published,  nor  have  I  ever  received  one  from 
Boston.  The  matter  which  I  furnished  for  that  num- 
ber was  prepared  in  great  haste,  and  in  the  midst  of 
preparation  for  a  departure  from  the  north.  After 
the  copy  had  been  furnished  I  was  confined  at  Dr. 
Clark's  Infirmary,  by  sickness,  for  the  week  prior  to 
my  sailing,  and  was,  of  course,  unable  to  examine 
the  proof-sheets.  VVhatever  errors,  therefore,  may 
have  occurred  in  that  number,  I  am  unable  to  say, 
and  CAiinot  feel  responsible  for.     I  regret,  however. 


[From  tlie  Southern  Pntnnic  Journal.] 

THE  QUESTION   EXAMINED. 

Friend  Nardin:  It  is  urged  very  strenuously 
against  the  Thomsonian  practitioners,  that  they  are 
ignorant  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  thera- 
peutics, and  that  they  know  but  little  about  the  Ma- 
teria Medica — and  that  they  never  attended  Chemical 
Lectures — and,  further,  that  they  are  not  graduates 
of  any  Medical  College.  Granted,  all  granted,  to 
the  fullest  extent.  But  (iocs  the  practice  of  the  Bo- 
tanies, evince  that  degree  of  ignorance,  or  want  of 
knowledge  in  their  profession,  with  which  they  are 
charg*  d  ?  No.  Their  practice  has  falsified  the 
charges  of  mental  imbecility,  and  want  of  success 
which  has  been  alleged  against  them.  The  Botanic 
practice  has  been  most  eminently  successful — more 
so  than  the  old  system — and  if  successful  practice  is 
a  test  of  judgment,  the  rl  hemsonians  are  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

But  let.  us  enquire  what  the  "father  of  medicine" 
knew  about  anatomy.  Yes,  the  immortal  Hippo- 
crates. He  was  necessarily  deficient  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy,  as  the  dissection  of  human  bodies 
was  not.  then  allowed;  whence  his  physiology  was 
in  many  respects  erroneous;  but  he  diligently  in- 
gated  the  causes  cfdistaee,  and  especially  their 
symptoms,  and  obtained  by  that  means,  the  pi  cud 
title  of  father  of  medicine.* 

Let  me  adduce  one  from  a  thousand  instances,  in 
my  possession,  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a 
medical  education!!  Read,  sir,  and  see  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  &f  medical  sci  nee  !  or  the  krewl- 
d^e  of  anatomy,  physiology,  therapeutics,  and  es- 
pecially of  obstetrics!  Read  it,  sir,  and  "if  yen  lave 
tears  to  shed,  prepare  to  shed  them  "  vAhile  contem- 
plating thisbahylon  of  imposition,  medical  science  !  ! 


*  See  H.«oper'9  Med.  Die.  vol.  1,  page  421 — edition  of  1832,  Harp 
er's  N.  Y. 


NO. 
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The  article  from  which  I  copy  the  following-,  I 
found  in  an  early  number  of  the  Southern  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  and  copied  by  J.  P.  Garvin, 
M.  D.,  of  Waynesborough,  Ga.  into  an  article  under 
the  title  *>f  Puerperal  Peritonitis,  (child-bed  ic\ej;) 
which  he  furnished  to  the  pages  of  that  Journal. — 
He  says  he  extracted  it  from  Mcintosh,  but  dots  not 
give  us  the  page.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that 
Dr.  Garvin,  insisted,  in  his  remarks,  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  copious  bleeding  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
fever,  and  adduces  the  following  evidence  to  cor- 
roborate his  views. 

"The  celebrated  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  saved  one  pa- 
tient only  out  of  thirty-two  ;  his  practice  became  fix- 
ed to  give  a  good  wine  glass  full  of  brandy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease. 

"Dr.  Holme,  who  considered  the  disease  partly  of 
a  putrid  nature,  and  who  employed  bleeding  in 
small  quantities,  and  only  as  a  secondary  remedy, 
lost  almost  every  patient. 

"Dr.  Leake,  who  recommended  bleeding  in  small 
quantities,  and  at  long  intervals,  and  who  gave  his 
patients  bark,  beef  tea,  and  cordials,  to  prevent  pu- 
tridity, lost  thirteen  patients  out  of  nineteen  in  one 
season. 

"  Dr.  Gordon,  when  lie  adopted  a  weak  vacillat- 
ing practice,  lost  twenty-three  out  of  twenty-seven 
eases  ;  but  afterwards  he  us.  d  early  and  large  bleed- 
ings, and  out  of  fifty  patients  he  lost  only  five. 

"Dr.  Key,  of  Leeds,  saved  only  three  out  of 
thirteen  cases,  before  he*  began  to  bleed  ;  but  by  this 
sad  experience,  he  was  led  to  bleed  boldly  and  early, 
and  he  lost  only  two  out  of  thirty-six." 

Reader,  are  you  surprised  ?  Do  you  not  see  the 
advantages  of  medical  schools?  Anatomy  and  Ob- 
stetrics? Pathology  and  Therapeutics? 

"The  celebrated  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Culien,  and  Physician  of  the  Roval  Fam- 
ily of  England,"  "SAVED  ONE  PATIENT  only 
out  of  THIRTY  TWO!!"  Did  this  exhibit  his 
scientific  medical  knowledge?  God  forbid!  Dr. 
Hulrne,  one  of  the  editors  oi  the  London  Practice  of 
Physic,  and  sustaining  a  medical  character  of*  the 
highest  order,  "lost  almost  every  patient!"  In  the 
name  of  heaven  what  is  this  boasted  thing,  ca 
medical  knowledge?  And  to  what  a  daring  height 
will  this  stupendous  system  of  imposition,  be  carried 
onward  by  the  interested  rashness  and  presumption 
of  legalized  and  moralized  murderers?  Think,  for 
a  moment,  of  those  lovely  female  forms  who  have 
been  consigned  to  their  graves,  by  scientific  medical 
ignorance!  Oh,  God,  thy  retributive  justice  cannot 
let  such  inhuman  acts  go  unpunished.  The  blood 
of  murdered  females  cries  from  the  ground,  against 
this  inhuman  institution — this  scientific  pandora — 
regular  medical  imposition.  But,  sir,  when  I  think 
of  this  matter,  my  blood  boils  within  my  veins — and 
I  have  not  language  to  express  my  indignation  at 
the  presumption  of  medical  sorcery. 

Thomsonians  do  not  bleed  ;  they  do  not  employ 
drastic  purges  ;  hut  I  hazard  the  opinion,  that  puer- 
peral peritonitis,  has  never  been  so  unsuccessfully 
treated,  in  the  Botanic  practice,  by  even  the  most  ig- 
norant pretender,  as  it  is  reported  above,  in  the  reg- 
ular practice. 

Let  Thorn -ionians  be  branded  with  every  epithet, 
that  lo  v  and  senseless  malignity  can  invent — aye. 
black-balled  and  scandalized  to  infinity — if  they  can 


be  more  successful  in   their  practice,  as  they  really 
are,  than  the  old  bleeding,  blistering,  calomehzing, 
and  poisoning  system,  "it  is  lolly  to  be  wist."' 
Yours,  with  esteem, 

Wm.  IT.  Pritchard. 
JFayneshorough,  Ga.,  May  10,  3638. 


"Twelve  Doctors  died  in  Louden  and  Edinhorg 
of  Typhus  Fever,  the  first  week  in  April.  No  deaths 
in  either  city  since." — [N-  Y.  Herald. 

How  true  are  the  words  of  Professor  Bigelow,  of 
Harvard  College,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  old  me- 
dical school  oi'  practice,  he  says — "The  death  of 
medical  men  brings  with  it  the  humiliating  conclu- 
sion that  while  the  other  sciences  have  been  caitied 
forward  within  our  own  time,  and  almost  under  our 
own  eyes,  to  a  degree  of  unprecedented  advance- 
ment, medicine,  in  regard  to  some  of  its  professed 
and  most,  important  objects,  (the  cure  of  disease,)  is 
still  an  ineffectual  speculation. 

Twelve  scientific  doctors  die  in  one  week,  at  the 
very  font  of  medical  science,  and  within  the  very 
wails  of  her  most  gilded  temples,  consecrated  by  the 
most  splendid  eurors  of  medical  genius,  talent,  and 
industry  !  Truly  the  old  school  of  medical  science 
remains  an  "ineffectual  speculation."  Rush  says  it 
is  a  "  temple  unroofed  and  cracked  at  its  foundation." 
Eberle,  late  professor  of  Transylvania  College,  pelts 
it  in  words  which  we  do  not  now  recollect5— and 
Caldwell,  professor  in  the  same  institution,  gives  it 
some  side-winders  which  proves  him  quite  "cunning 
offence."  This  is  right,  gentlemen — fire  away,  and 
we'll  shoot  your  bullets  over  again  till  with  your  own 
missiles,  your  system  is  battered  down,  and  a  better 
one  reared  in  its  stead. 

it  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  commencement  of 
Thomson  ian  Medical  practice.  Its  founder,  Samuel 
Thomson,  yet  lives,  and  has  reached  the  age  allotted 
as  the  lifetime  of  man — 3  score  and  10.  His  practice 
has  extended  from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the 
other,  and  it  is  computed  that  three  millions  of  its 
inhabitants,  have  embraced  it.  Now  we  should  like 
to  know  how  many  more  than  twelve  "steam  Doc- 
tors" have  died,  of  acute  disease,  within  the  50* 
years.  We  should  like  to  know,  if  even  half  that 
number  had  departed,  who  hael  been  thoroughly 
treated  on  the  Thomsonian  plan  with  good  nursing; 
yet,  in  the  short  space  of  one  week,  twelve  mineral 
doctors  die  at  the  very  shrine  of  that  science  which 
boasts  4CC0  years  as  its  basis  !  What  a  satire  en  its 
lofty  pretensions!  What  proof  of  its  "quackery  and 
imposition!"  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Bigelow  should 
come  to  t be  "humiliating  conclusion"  that  the  old 
school  affords  little  else  than  "ineffectual  specula- 
tion.—  [Lobelian, 


A  Singular  Accident.— On  the  29th  of  May,  a 
child,  three  years  old,  residing  in  this  city,  swallow 
ed  an  open,  tortoise-shell-handled  penknife,  with  a 
steel  blade — in  the  whole,  measuring  two  inches  and 
rive  eighths  in  length,— which  passed  safely  through 
the  intestinal  tube  in  fifty-one  hours.  The  child  was 
not,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  family,  in  the  least  de- 
gree disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  instrument, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  stom- 
ach or  bowels  have  been  injured  in  any  manner 
whatever  by  the  rapid  progress  of  an  open  blade 
through  a  tract  of  eight  times  the  length  of  the 
child's  body. — [Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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[From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette] 

Women  Physicians. — The  extremely  simple  art 
of  preserving  and  restoring  health,  has  been  long 
shrouded  in  mystery,  by  selfish  and  designing  men, 
for  pecuniary  gain;  but  it  is  time  we  should  be 
aroused  from  the  state  of  apathy  into  which  we  have 
fallen  upon  this  subject,  and  no  longer  be  passive  to 
the  usurpations  of  the  medical  profession.  Men 
suffer  both  in  health  and  purse  from  their  credulous 
confidence  in  the  magnified  services  of  physicians  ; 
and  from  their  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  very  iittle 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  cathartics,  tonics,  &c,  but  it  is  particularly 
for  women's  sake  that  I  have  determined  to  make  an 
appeal  to  all  classes  of  society.  I  could  dwell  long, 
very  long  upon  the  injustice  and  suffering  that  wo- 
man has  endured  from  and  for  man,  but  nothing  has 
been  towards  her  more  unjust  and  cruel,  and  insult- 
ing, than  man's  usurpation  of  the  right  to  prescribe 
and  attend  upon  her,  in  hours  of  weakness  and  pain. 
This  subject  demands  the  serious  consideration  cf 
every  feeling  and  intelligent  person,  and  is  even 
worthy  of  Legislative  enactments.  Although  woman 
may  be  inferior  to  us  in  mathematical,  political  and 
military  talents ;  we  cannot  deny,  that  they  possess 
superior  capacity  for  the  science  of  medicine  ;  and 
although  men  should  reserve  to  themselves  the  ex- 
clusive right  to.  mend  broken  limbs  and  fractured 
skulls,  and  to  prescribe  in  all  cases  for  their  own  sex, 
they  should  certainly  give  up  to  women  the  office  of 
attending  upon  women. 

I  appeal  to  all  liberal  and  noble  minded  physicians, 
antl  call  upon  them  to  resign  the  effeminate  occupa- 
tion of  visiting  women  and  children  in  sickness,  to 
those  who  are  by  nature  so  much  better  calculated 
to  understand  and  syrnapthize  with  their  complaint; 
and  instead  of  insisting  upon  performing  for  them 
the  most  indelicate  services,  let  physicians  advise 
woman  to  acquire  for  themselves  the  neccessary 
knowledge,  and  inform  them  truly,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  prescribing  and  attend- 
ing medically  to  their  own  sex,  were  they  but  prop- 
erly educated  for  that  purpose. 

I  appeal  to  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  every  intel- 
ligent woman,  and  call  upon  them  to  break  through 
the  tyranny  of  Fashion  in  this  matter,  and  to  wrest 
from  the  grasp  of  man — frequently  young,  inexperi- 
enced, and  unfeeling — the  privileges  which  they 
claim.  Many  boast  of  the  refinements  of  the  age, 
but  until  doctoring  females  and  children  is  given  u\) 
by  men,  we  must  adm.t  that  in  some  tilings,  the  de- 
spised savage  is  our  superior. 

I  call  upon  all  fathers,  husbands,  and  mothers — it 
concerns  them  all — to  set  their  faces  against  the  es- 
tablished custom,  so  destructive  to  female  modesty, 
and  to  their  respectful  consideration  we  owe  it.  I 
earnestly  request  the  editors  of  newspapers  through- 
out this  city,  who  are  friendly  to  moral  and  social 
reform  to  publish  this  appeal. 

A   PHYSICIAN. 

The  friends  of  modesty  and  humanity  are  called 
on  by  tender  sympathy  to  form  a  Female  Institution 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  females  to  attend  antl 
minister  to  females  in  the  hour  of  trial,  instead  of  the 
Unbecoming  practice  of  employing  male  physicians. 
All  females  are  tenderly  invited  to  acquiesce  in  the 
same,  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  relieving  their 
tender  husbands  and  aged  fathers  of  much  anguish 
©f  mind  on  their  account.     No  doubt  but  many  of 


the  most  friendly  physicians  would  sanction  and  aid 
the  same;  and  all  others  would,  were  it  not  for  the 


laurel  waving  before  them. 


A    WELL    WISHER. 


Pestilence  in  America. — A  mortal  plague,  said 
to  be  the  same  as  the  "Black  Death,"  which  raged 
so  fatally  in  England  and  in  Europe  seme  five  or  six 
centuries  ago,  has  broken  out  in  the  western  and 
south-western  borders  of  the  United  States.  As  yet 
it  has  been  exclusively  confined  to  the  Indians.  It 
attacks  the  head  and  loins  suddenly,  and  with  dread- 
ful pain  ;  and  in  about  two  hours  the  victim  is  a 
corpse.  The  body  then  swells  enormously,  and  turns 
instantly  black.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
fearful  progress  and  havoc  of  death  on  the  prairies, 
from  the  fact  that  within  a  few  weeks  mere  than 
33,000  savages  died.  Of  a  lodge  of  1,CG0  Mandans, 
I  (a  noble  tribe)  only  35  remained  alive.  10,000  As- 
sineboius  have  died;  and  deserted  wigwams,  newly 
made  mounds,  or  putrifying  corpses,  attended  only 
by  the  croaking  raven  and  the  screaming  eagle,  mark 
the  mournful  desolation  of  the  Indian  forests  and 
prairies.  The  Crows  and  Black  Eeet,  so  eloquently 
described  in  Irvine's  "Astoria"  and  "Rocky  Moun- 
tains," have  suffered  dreadfully  ;  and  more  than  one 
of  the  smaller  tribes  have  been  summoned,  man, 
l  woman,  and  papoose,  to  the  tribunal  of  Mauitoulin, 
the  Great  Spirit,  not  one  remaining  to  tell  that  they 
were  once  a  nation  of  warriors!  The  disease  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  from  small-pox  amongst  the 
traders,  and  from  them  to  have  been  communicated 
j  to  the  Indians,  where  it  soon  appeared  in  the  aggra- 
vated form  of  "The  Black  Death,"  in  1834. 


Cool  water.  —  Speaking   of  cool   water,    the 
| Philadelphia   Ledger  says:  cc  We  can   suggest  a 
mode  within  the  reach. of  every  person.    Let  the 
jar,  pitcher  or  vessel  used  for  water,  be  surround- 
ed  with  one  or  more  folds  of  coarse  cotton   to  be 
constantly    wet.     The  evaporation   of  the  water 
from  this  will  carry  off  the  heat  from  the  water  in- 
side,   and  soon   reduce  it  almost   to    the    freezing 
point.     In  India  and  other  tropical  regions,  where 
ice   cannot  be  procured,  this  practice  is  common. 
-Let  every  mechanic  or  laborer  have  at  his  time  of 
'employment  two  pitchers  thus  provided,  and  with 
|jlids  or  covers,  the  one  to  contain  water  for  drink- 
ing, the  other  for  evaporation,  and  he  can  always 
have  a  supply  of  cold  water  in  warm  weather. — 
Any   person  can  test  this  by  dipping  a   finger  into 
water  and   holding   it  in  the  air  on  a  warm  day. — 
After  doing   this  three  or  four  times,  he  will  find 
his  lingers  uncomfortably  cold." 


Laughter. — Physiologists  and  physicians  have 
demonstrated  that  laughter,  in  proper  quantities, 
improves  digestion,  facilitates  circulation,  and 
regulates  the  function  of  the  whole  system.  In 
this  way,  it  promotes  health,  cheerfulness,  and  vi- 
vacity: inspires  benevolence,  and  all  the  kindly 
feelings  of  the  heart.  In  itself  a  pleasure,  it  adds 
to  that  of  others  by  sympathy  and  drives  away  the 
wrinkles  of  care,  and  the  sullen  frown  'of  bitter 
moroseness.  Shakspeare,  who  seemed  to  know  all 
science  by  intuition,  in  his  Julius  Caesar,  makes 
the  great  captain  distrust  of  Cassius,  who  never 
laughed. 


NO. 


*] 
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"  Tliut  uiiicli  lias  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  can  never  be  useful  in 
restoring  health." — Samuel  Thomson,. 

BOSTON,    JULY    1,  1838. 


We  notice  by  the  papers  that  Dr.  William  Clark 
has  declared  himself  independent  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson.  This  is  what  we  expected,  as  we  are  told 
that  he  has  of  late  been  using  cheap  (cheat)  medicines. 
"Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be 
wise  in  his  own  conceit." 

^  As  Dr.  C.  has  erased  the  Thomsonian  part  of  his 
sign,  so  we  suppose  he  has  docked  his  practice  of 
the  Thomsonian,  and  uses  only*his  own  spurious. 

We  would  here  caution  our  friends  against  using 
what  now  go  under  the  name  of  Botanic  medicines. 
Although  the  Thomsonian  medicines  are  Botanic, 
yet  many  poisons  and  spurious  articles  are  sold  under 
the  latter  name.  It  is  generally  compounded  in  this 
city  by  IT.  Winchester  and  one  Johnson.  The  same 
can  be  had  by  those  who  choose  at  Dr.  Thomson's 
own  Infirmary,  No.  40  Salem-street,  at  half  price  of 
the  genuine,  or  at  the  Infirmary,  No.  554  Washing- 
ton-street. 


Died,  in  New  Orleans,  June  4th,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Chapman,  and  his  youngest  daughter,  Mary  L.,  on 
the  same  evening,  of  small  pox.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Mr.  C.  was  formerly  editor  of  this  paper. 
He  became  insane  shortly  after  the  attack,  and  in 
that  state  utterly  refused  to  take  any  medicine.  He 
was  the  youngest  brother  of  the  present  publisher  of 
the  Manual. 


Our  subscribers  will  recollect  that  a  Society  of 
ten  Thomsonians  can  send  one  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  one  additional  delegate  for 
every  twenty  additional  members.  No  one  but  a 
delegate  can  vote  in  the  Convention.  Our  friends, 
therefore,  should  bestir  themselves,  and  form  soci- 
eties in  every  part  of  New  England,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  be  fully  represented  in  the  next  Convention. 
tt  will  probably  be  the  fullest  Convention  that  has 
yet  met. 


Our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  inserting  so  long  a 
story  in  this  number.  We  think  that  on  perusing  it, 
they  will  find  a  moral,  that,  followed  out  in  practice, 
will  well-  repay  them.  We  presume  the  "Doctor" 
must  have  been  a  Thomsonian,  or  else  the  faculty  of 
the  present  day  have  sadly  degenerated  !  We  have 
labored,  also,  under  several  disadvantages  since  the 
resignation  of  the  former  editor,  as  regards  the  se- 
lection of  matter,  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  re- 
moved. We  shall  continue  to  give  reports  of  inter- 
esting cases  from  our  contemporaries,  besides  what 
are  furnished  for  the  Manual.  We  wish  our  friends 
to  give  us  assistance  in  this  way  as  often  as  conven- 
ient. 


We  have  received  No.  1,  Vol.  1,  of  the  "Medical 
Reformer,  and  Journal  of  Health,"  published  at 
Portland,  Me.  If  the  first  number  of  tue^ork  is  any 
thing  like  a  Fair  specimen  of  what  it  is  intended  to 
be,  we  can  say  but  little  in  its  praise.  We  may  no- 
tice it  more  fully  hereafter,  when  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  it. 


MENTAL  DERANGEMENT. 

SINGULAR    CASE. 

Baron  Pisani,  an  illustrious  and  devoted  philan- 
thropist in  Palermo,  a  man  of  fortune  and  refined 
education,  took  upon  himself  the  direction  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Mad  House  of  Palermo,  but 
which  his  humanity  and  unwearied  exertions  soon 
transformed  into  an  ordinary  and  comfortable  abode 
for  its  once  wretched  inmates. 

The  miserable  condition  of  every  thing  belonging 
to  the  house,  when  the  Baron  first  entered  upon  his 
duties,  was  indescribable.  It  was  then  the  abode  of 
desolation  and  wretchedness.  He  found  there  a  few 
squalid,  forlorn  beings,  with  scarcely  a  human  ap- 
pearance, in  the  midst  of  chains,  filth,  and  malaria. 
It  resembled  more  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts  than  a 
human  habitation.  The  treatment  was  worse  than 
that  which  was  formerly  inflicted  on  felons  and  trai- 
tors. He  threw  oflfthcir  chains.  He  comforted  them 
by  consoling  language  and  still  more  by  kind  actions. 
He  gave  them  refreshing  drinks  and  good  food.  He 
used  towards  them  an  affable  and  affectionate  man- 
ner ;  and,  although  deprived  of  reason,  they  were, 
couscious  of  the  benefits  they  had  received  from  him, 
and  often  the  poor  forsaken  creatures  would  embrace' 
him  as  their  only  friend.  This  stimulated  him  to., 
new  exertions.  From  sickly,  pallid,  and  unhappys 
they  became  healthy  and  cheerful,  and  many  show-" 
ed  him  the  greatest  gratitude. 

The  Baron  relates  a  singular  cure  which  he  ef- 
fected a  few  years  ago  by  a  simple  stratagem  which,, 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  at  the  time.  A  wopian, 
on  becoming  deranged,  had  resolved  never  to  quit  a" 
certain  position  which  she  had  taken,  which  was 
stooping  down  as  low  as  she  could,  still  resting  on 
her  feet.  This  bent  her  knees  to  the  utmost  degree  ; 
but  in  this  way  she  continued  long  after  she  wras 
brought  to  the  house.  She  had  continued  for  ten 
years  without  extending  her  lower  extremities. — 
When  she  came  under  his  charge,  he  long  tried  to 
awake  her  sensibility  on  some  subject  without  suc- 
cess. At  length  he  went  to  visit  her  one  morning, 
and  told  her  he  had  come  to  the  determination  no 
longer  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  had  come  to  ask 
her  hand  in  marriage.  She  was  at  first  indignant, 
and  requested  him  not  to  make  fun  of  her.  He 
pressed  his  suit  with  so  much  earnestness  and  with 
so  many  compliments,  that  at  length  she  showed 
some  attention  to  his  conversation.  He  became  more . 
eloquent  with  arguments  for  their  union  and  at  last 
she  smiled.  It  was  the  first  time  for  ten  years.  She 
became  more  cheerful,  laughed  a  little,  and  finally 
consented  to  marry  him.  The  next  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  solemnization  of  the  nuptials.  All  the 
tranquil  insane  were  invited  to  the  wedding.  She 
was  dressed  and  decorated  like  a  bride,  and  then  call- 
ed to  an  elegant  arbor,  where  a  feast  was  prepared 
for  all  the  guests.  One  of  the  keepers  was  dressed 
as  the  Padre,  a  counterfeit  ceremony  was  performed, 
and  they  all  payed  her  particular  marks  of  respect 
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and  congratulation,  giving  her  the  title  she  had  ac- 
quired of  Baroness.  She  tried  to  walk,  but  was  un- 
able to  straighten  her  knees.  The  tendons  in  the 
hams  had  become  stiff  and  contracted.  She  was 
carried,  and  placed  at  his  right  hand  at  dinner. 

From  this  time  her  recovery  commenced.  By  the 
employment  of  linaments,  frictions  and  exercise,  the 
use  of  her  limbs  was  gradually  restored,  and  she  is 
now  an  intelligent  and  respectable  lady  of  Sicily,  who 
often  laughs  with  the  Baron,  whom  she  calls  her 
esposo,  at  the  amusing  freak  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. 


[From  tlie  Philadelphia  Botanic  Sentinel.] 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
suffer  to  the  extent  I  have  since  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  merely  for  doing  good.  But  as  Dr.  Thom- 
son and  others,  perhaps,  have  suffered  the  same,  1 
must,  as  far  us  possible,  reconcile  myself  to  it.  No 
doubt  you  have  long  since  heard  of  the  case,  but  you 
may  have  heard  only  the  prejudiced  side.  Here  is 
an  abridged  statement  of  it. 

About" the  1st  of  Sept.  1837,  I  was  called  on  to 
attend  a  lady  who  informed  me,  that  she  had  taken 
cold  by  getting  very  wet  about  the  1st  of  the  previ- 
ous month,  (August)  when  in  a  delicate  situation, 
which  she  supposed  was  the  cause  of  her  attack  ; 
stating  that  she  had  not  been  well  since.  I  found 
her  laboring  under  high  fever.  She  complained 
much  of  her  head  and  back,  having  just  got  over  a 
heavy  chill.  I  commenced  in  the  usual  course  of 
Thomsonians  in  such  cases,  and  the  result  was,  in 
three  or  four  days  she  was  perfectly  convalescent. 
She  then  discontinued  the  medicines,  complaining 
that  the  bitters  were  so  nauseous  she  could  not  take 
th  un,  and  saying  she  thought  she  would  get  along 
well  enough  without  them.  She  acted  accordingly, 
and  by  going  to  work  too  soon  and  neglecting  the 
bitters,  &c,  a  relapse  followed.  1  was  sent  for  again  ; 
found  her  worse  than  before,  but  in  a  few  days  the 
disease  was  arrested,  the  chills  broken,  fever  gone, 
and  the  appetite  good.  I  then  gave  a  bottle  of  bit- 
ters, with  strict  orders  to  take  of  it  regularly.  This 
was  neglected,  and  peaches  and  apples  substituted 
for  bitters,  and  labor  for  care.  A  second  relapse 
was  the  consequence.  I  was  called  on  again  ;  and 
you  may  judge,  1  did  not  feel  very  well  satisfied  to 
find  my  orders  disobeyed  in  every  particular.  I  pre- 
scribed, however,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  again 
convalescent,  but  very  weak.  She  got  up  and  went 
to  work  as  before  :  from  over-exertion,  and  it  being 
the  time  for  nature  to- perforin  her  monthly  duties, 
the  evacuation  was  rather  profuse  and  continued  for 
twenty  four  hours  before  I  was  sent  for.  When  I 
arrived,  I  found  her  much  prostrated.  On  enquiring 
the  cause,  she  informed  me  that  she  had  been  at 
work,  lifting,  &c,  and  had  hurt  her  back.  I  imme- 
diately called  in  two  or  three  of  the  neighbors,  (wo- 
men,) informed  them  of  her  situation,  and  prescribed 
again;  in  three  or  four  hours  all  alarming  symptoms 
had  disappeared,  and  in  twenty-four  hours,  she  was 
entirely  free,  with  a  good  appetite. 

On  the  second  day  she  appeared  quite  well,  sat  up 
most  of  the  day,  in  the  evening  ate  heartily  of  sour 
grapes,  took  a  moderate  supper,  and  felt  so  well  that 
she  concluded  she  was  safe.  In  about  an  hour  after 
she  had  eaten  the  grapes  1  called  in,  and  on  being 
informed  of  it,  told  her  I  feared  it  would  prove  fa- 
tal ;  but  added  if  she  would  then  take  an  emetic,  it 


might  save  her  life.  She  laughed  at  me,  and  said 
they  would  not  hurt  her.  1  urged  the  necessity  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  she  appeared,  knowing  the  dan- 
ger ;  but  she  refused  it.  iSext  day  she  had  a  violent 
fit  of  ague,  followed  by  extreme  fever.  I  was  sent 
for  again. 

The  woman  now  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could 
cure  her.  I  answered  that  I  could  not  tell,  but  one 
thing  was  certain  :  if  she  did  not  take  medicine  ac- 
cording to  directions,  and  be  careful  of  herself,  neither 
I  nor  any  other  person  could  cure  her.  She  replied 
she  would  take  any  thing  I  would  give  her,  and  ask- 
ed me,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  let  her  die  then  ;  prom- 
ising to  obey  all  my  orders.  I  told  her  if  I  could 
keep  off  her  expected  shake  next  morning,  1  could 
cure  her.  Next  morning  passed  and  no  shake,  and 
the  patient  quite  comfortable  :  meantime,  some  pre- 
judiced persons  had,  by  over-persuasion,  got  her 
consent  to  send  for  another  physician.  He  came, 
examined  the  patient,  said  there  was  no  danger,  she 
would  be  well  in  three  or  four  days,  left  a  little  tinc- 
ture of  valerian  and  caster,  directing  twenty  drops 
every  four  hours;  visited  night  and  morning  ;  con- 
tinued to  say  there  was  no  danger;  relied  on  the 
above  tincture  to  cure  a  violent  attack  of  ague  and 
fever  like  this!  T  insisted  on  his  giving  stimulants 
and  tonics,  but  he  refused  ;  and  although  he  pretends 
to  be  an  M.  D.,  he  continued  his  tincture  of  valerian 
and  caster  for  three  days,  declaring  there  was  no 
danger,  and  that  the  patient  would  be  well  in  three 
or  (bur  days,  until  she  died  on  the  third  under  his 
treatment. 

A  conspiracy  between  the  doctor  and  two  basely 
disposed  women,  was  then  agreed  upon,  to  ha\e  n.e 
indicted  for  murdering  the  patient,  and  also  for  giv- 
ing lobelia  and  No.  G  to  produce  an  abortion.  They 
procured  the  indictments  for  both,  although  there 
was  no  pregnancy  in  the  case.  I  was  arrested  on 
the  17th  of  November  last,  and  like  the  patriarch 
Thomson,  thrown  into  the  dungeon,  without  fire, 
until  the  5th  of  December,  when  I  was  discharged 
without  a  trial;  the  state  having  no  witness  to  sus- 
tain the  charge  of  murder.  I  was  then  allowed  bail 
at  20C0  dollars  for  my  appearance  at  the  last  March 
term.  I  appeared  and  took  a  change  of  venire,  and 
gave  new  bail  in  the  sum  of  2C0  dollars,  for  my  ap- 
pearance in  the  adjoining  county  on  the  third  Mon- 
day of  June  next.  1  have  nothing  to  fear  :  some  of 
the  faculty  are  my  friends,  and  are  honorable,  high- 
minded  gentlemen  ;  but  there  are  some  of  them,  who 
are  low  and  mean  enough  to  do  any  thing.  While 
I  was  iu  the  dungeon,  suits  were  brought  against 
me  for  about  SCO  dollars,  judgements  and  executions 
obtained,  and  my  goods  sold  at  a  most  shameful  sac- 
rifice !  Ten  barrels  of  bay berry  were  sold  for  less 
than  twenty  dollars  the  lot ;  and  other  medicines, 
furniture,  and  instruments,  proportionally  low  ;  in 
one  case  one  barrel  of  ground  poplar,  hall*  a  barrel  of 
raspberry,  two-thirds  of  a  barrel  of  leaf  and  flour 
eupatorium,  and  two  composition  mortars,  (the  whole 
cost  me  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,)  were  soM 
to  a  druggist  for  seventy-five  cents  the  jot!  I  have 
lost  nearly  my  all,  though  1  have  some  outstanding 
debts  to  collect.  T  have  also  a  small  lot  of  medicine, 
and  quite  a  good  practice  at  present.  But  by  this 
persecution  I  have  lost  over  OCOO  dollars,  besides  all 
my  suffering  of  body  and  mind,  and  that  of  a  large 
family.  As  to  the  Sentinel,  I  am  not  in  a  situation 
at  this  time  to  remit.     I  wish  one  copy  of  Frost's 
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trial :  it  may  be  of  service  to  me  in  my  own.  There 
are  several  here  that  want  it,  whom  I  have  not  time 
to  call  on  now.  Please  send  me  any  publications 
which  you  consider  serviceable  in  this  case. 

J.  L.  CRAFT. 

To  John  Coates,  Jr. 

St.  Louis,  April  9th,  1838. 


[Prom  the  Thomsorrian  Recorder.] 

A  cast  of  decided  hydrophobia,  cured  by  Steam,  Lo- 
belia, and  their  concomitant  Tiiomsonian  Remedies. 
There  are  no  doubt,  many  true  votaries  of  science 
who  will  be  disposed  to  carp  at  this  assertion  :  but.  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  fact.  The  writer  of  this  was  call- 
ed in  on  Thursday  the  13th  inst.,  to  see  a  negro  boy 
about  ten  years  of  age,  the  property  of  Mr.  David 
Harper,  of  this  county,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a 
mud  dog  sometime  in  the  month  of  March  or  April 
last.  For  some  days  previous  to  the  13th,  (as  they 
informed  me,)  he  had  shown  some  strange  symp- 
toms, such  as  occasional  derangement  of  mind  and 
a  disposition  to  wander:  and,  on  one  occasion,  got 
off  from  home,  and  had  the  whole  family,  consisting 
of  some  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  persons  in  pursuit  of 
him,  for  some  time  before  he  was  overtaken. 

On  the  above-named  day,  he  was  taken  witli  the 
most  violent  and  alarming  fits  of  madness.  Barking, 
howling,  slavering,  or  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  at- 
tempting to  bite  every  person  who  approached  him  ; 
and,  on  the  presentation  of  water,  or  any  vessel 
which  he  might  think  contained  water,  these  symp- 
toms became  aggravated  to  the  very  highest  pitch. 
He  was  somewhat  calm  when  I  first  came  in,  and 
remained  so  for  some  two  or  three  hours.  The  fits 
now  beginning  to  return,  I  caused  some  water  to  be 
presented  to  him  and  shaken,  when  the  most  horri- 
ble sight  1  ever  beheld,  was  exhibited.  The  above 
symptoms,  in  all  their  very  worst  forms.  It  was  as 
much  as  three  grown  persons  could  do  to  hold  him, 
and  keep  him  from  biting  them.  He  would  even 
seize  the  bed  clothes , and  groivl  and  shake  them  with 
as  much  seeming  canine  ferocity  as  ever  a  mad  dog 
did.  With  much  difficulty,  I  poured  into  his  mouth 
probably  three  table-spoonsful  of  the  third  prepara- 
tion of  No.  1;  the  greater  part  of  which  was  swal- 
lowed, but  with  difficulty,  for  he  was  considerably 
swelled  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  under  the 
jaws.  I  caused  a  good  fire  to  be  raised  immediate- 
ly, and  warm  rocks  kept  as  well  as  could  be  done  to 
his  feet,  legs,  and  the  lower  parts  of  his  body.  While 
the  fits  were  on  him  so  severe,  his  pulse  could  hardly 
be  felt  at  ail.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fits  began  to  abate.  I  then  gave  him 
two  or  three  cups  of  strong  composition  tea,  made 
very  hot  from  No.  2,  with  two  tea-spoonsful  1  of  the 
third  preparation  of  No.  1,  in  each  cup,  and  put  him 
over  the  steam,  keeping  it  pretty  high,  and  every 
five  or  ten  minutes  repeating  the  composition  and 
third  preparation.  To  be  short,  I  administered  the 
medicines  with  no  sparing  hand  ;  for  I  was  convinc- 
ed they  were  perfectly  harmless,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  see  what  effect  they  would  have  in  this 
case.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  after  I  had  pin 
him  over  the  steam,  he  was  perfectly  at.  ease,  broke 
out  in  a  gentle  perspiration,  and  his  pulse  rose  to  the 
full  anl  healthy  stage;  and,  so  soon  as  the  steaming 
was  over,  and  he  wiped  dry  and  put  to  bed,  he  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep,  and  slept  without  intermission  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours. 


While  he  was  asleep,  I  left  him  and  went  home? 
about  two  miles  distant,  and  directed  that,  when  he 
awoke,  the  same  medicines  must  be  continued,  until 
ti;*)'  pA-dTWfcd  vomiting.  I  had  been  a  little  surpris- 
ed at  his  not  having  vomited  before  I  left  him,  for  I 
knewl  had  given  medicine  enough  to  vomit  ten  or 
twelve  men  in  ordinary  cases.  At  this,  however,  I 
was  not  disheartened,  for  I  believed  that  the  longer 
the  medicines  remained  in  him,  the  more  they  would 
be  diffused,  and  the  more  powerful  their  effect  in 
counteracting  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  and  i  knew 
that,  as  long  as  he  could  be  kept  easy  and  warm,  and 
with  a  good  pulse,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  die. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  after  I  left 
him,  he  vomited  copiously,  (as  they  informed  me,) 
and,  in  about  five  hours  more,  which  was  about  five 
hours  from  the  time  I  left  him,  I  was  sent  for  again, 
the  fits  having  returned  with  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  violence.  I  pursued  the  same  course  as  described 
above,  and  found  that  the  medicines  and  steaming 
produced  the  desired  effect  in  less  than  half  the  time 
required  in  the  first  instance;  he  again  fell  asleep 
and  slept  soundly.  I  had  requested,  when  I  first  saw 
him  in  the  fits,  that  Dr.  M.  W.  McCraw,  who  lived 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  might  be.  sent  for, 
and  also  expressed  a  wish  that  several  of  the  ncigh- 

hors,  and  particularly  Dr.  S 11,  a  regular  bred 

physician,  with  whom  I  had  held  several  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  Tiiomsonian  System  of 
Practice,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be  incapable  of  wil- 
ful misrepresentation  or  deception,  should  be  called 
in  to  see  the  real  situation  of  the  hoy.  But-' to  this  it 
was  objected  by  the  family,  that  the  boy  could  hardly 
live  till  Doctor  McCraw  could  be  got;  and  that,  in 
fact  it  required  the  presence  of  every  one  who  was 
able  to  do  any  thing  when  he  was  laboring  under  the 
fits.  The  truth  was,  that  they  thought  the  disease 
incurable. 

There  had  been  a  case  immediately  in  the  neigh- 
borhood some  three  or  four  years  before,  of  a  young 
man,  the  son  of  one  of  our  most  respectable  citizens. 
Several  physicians  had  been  called  in,  and  all  de- 
clared there  was  no  cure  for  the  disease — he  of 
Course  died:  and  the  whole  case,  written  off  in  sci- 
entific style,  was  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  and  tended  to  rivet  upon  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
pie,  in  all  the  surrounding  country  a  conviction  that 
the  disease  carried  in  its  tiain,  (and  in  spite  of  human 
skill,)  death,  in  all  its  most  hideous  forms. 

But  to  return  to  this  case — After  I  had  twice  re- 
duced the  spasms  or  fits,  the  family  consented,  as 
they  began  to  have  some  hope  of  a  cure,  that  Dr. 
McCraw  might  be  sent  for,  and  I  despatched  a  note 
to  the  Doctor,  to  come  immediately,  and  bring  some 
of  his  medicine,  (my  own  supply  kept  chiefly  lor 
the  use  of  my  own  family,  being  small.)  I  then  left 
the  boy  asleep  and  again  went  home,  intending  to 
return  about  the  time  the  Doctor  should  get  there. 
When  I  returned,  the  Doctor  was  there,  having  ar- 
rived within  about  three  hours,  and  that  in  the  night, 
from  the  time  the  messenger  had  started  for  him.  It 
was  now  about  thirty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  from 
the  time  I  had  been  first  called  in.  We  found  the 
fits  coming  on  him,  and  gave  the  medicines  in  prob- 
ably rather  larger  quantities  than  had  been  done  be- 
fore. The  boy  had  only  some  slight  fits,  but  barked 
and  snapped,  and  manifested  the  same  dread  of  water. 
He,  however,  vomited  a  little,  and  fell  asleep  before 
we  could  get  him  over  the  steam,  and  has  never  had 
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a  fit  since,  hut  is  now  (the  tenth  day)  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  he  ever  was,  eats  heartily,  sleeps 
soundly,  and  in  fact  we  consider  him  perfectly  cured. 
We  have,  however,  thought  it  best  to  continue  the 
medicines  in  small  quantities,  and  to  steam  him  at 
least  once  in  forty-eight  hours,  till  now.  It  may 
perhaps  be  proper  that.  I  should  state  that  the  dread 
of  water  did  not  subside  with  the  last  fits,  but  that, 
for  several  days,  two  or  three  at  least,  this  symptom 
showed  itself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  might 
have  been  thrown  into  fits  again  by  persisting  in 
shaking  or  pouring  water  out  of  one  vessel  into  an- 
other before  him.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  might  have 
been  done,  so  as  to  have  brought  on  the  disease 
again  with  all  its  violence.  Some  slight  experiments 
were  made,  which  completely  satisfied  my  mind  on 
that  point.  R,  Moore. 

Meherrin,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  Va.  ) 
November^  1834.  ( 


Railway  improvements. — The  Bristol  (Eng.) 
Mercury  gives  an  account  of  a  trial  of  two  loco- 
motive Engines,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
at  the  London  end.  The  object  of  the  trial  was 
to  prove  the  rails,  and  most  satisfactory  was  the 
result,  both  as  the  increased  width  of  guage,  and 
the  use  of  continuous  bearers  of  Kyanized  wood 
confined  by  piles,  on  which  plan  the  line  is  con- 
structed. Mr.  Brunei  has  introduced  a  perfection 
of  levels  hitherto  unequalled  in  any  railway  by 
adopting  a  greater  width  (or  gauge)  of  track  for 
the  locomotives,  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the 
working  wheels  of  his  engines,  and  more  especial- 
ly by  his  mode  of  laying  the  rails  upon  continuous 
bearing  of  timber,  Kyanized.  An  engine  with 
eight  feeet  drawing  wheels,  made  by  Messrs.  Tay- 
leur  &,  Co.  of  Warrington — weight  23  tons  with! 
Jhe  tender,  water,  coke,  &c;  ran  the  whole  day 
without  producing  the  slightest  vibration,  either 
pn  the  rails  or  the  wood  under  them.  The  rails 
are,  in  fact,  so  beautiful,  firm,  smooth  and  true, 
ihat  the  engine  glided  over  them  more  like  a  shut- 
tle through  a  loom,  or  an  arrow  of  a  bow,  than 
like  the  effect  on  any  previous  railway;  there  is 
literally  no  noise — no  apparent  effort;  nor  can 
there  ever  be  discovered  any  difference  between 
\he  centre  and  the  joints  in  the  rails. 

A  maximum  speed  was  not  attempted,  as  on  so 
short  a  piece,  the  momentum  would  be  no  sooner 
attained  than  it  would  require  to  be  lowered  in 
preparation  for  stopping  the  engine.  A  speed  of 
forty-five  to  fifty  miles  per  hour  was  attained;  and 
when  the  engines  are  run,  as  they  will  be  either 
next  or  the  following  week,  on  an  eight  or  ten 
miles  length,  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  as  easily 
run  at  a  very  much  higher  speed. 


The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.  —  A 
bon  vivant  of  fashion  brought  to  his  death  bed  by 
an  immoderate  use  of  wine,  after  having  been  se- 
riously taken  leave  of  by  Dv.  Pitcairn,  and  being 
told  that  he  could  not,  in  all  human  probability, 
survive  many  hours,  and  would  die  by  eight  o'- 
clock next  morning,  exerted  the  small  remains  of 
his  strength  to  call  the  Dr.  back,  which  having 
accomplished  with  difficult}',  his  loudest  effort  not 
exceeding  a  whisper,  he  said,  with  the  true  spirit 
of  a  gambler,  "  Doctor,  I'll  bet  you  a  bottle  I  live 
till  nine!" 


Thomsonism. — Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
an  innovation,  threatening  so  serious  a  reduction  in 
the  long  enjoyed  profits  of  a  powerful  set  of  men, 
should  be  resisted  by  them  to  the  last  extremity?  Is 
it  not,  on  the  contrary,  quite  natural,  that  physicians, 
like  other  men,  deeply  interested  in  the  trade  by 
which  they  live,  should  exert  their  utmost  energy, 
and  use  all  their  influence  with  the  other  professions 
with  which  they  are  more  or  less  concerned,  to  avert 
a  visitation  so  ominous  to  their  worldly  prosperity? 
I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  on  'Hippocrates,' 
or  upon  any  of  his  medical  advisers,  for  thus  obey- 
ing the  first  law  of  nature — self-preservation  ;  but  it 
is  necessary  that  the  public  should  be  informed  of 
the  true  source  of  opposition  to  Thomsonism,  in  or- 
der to  do  full  justice  to  its  merits.  The  wonder  is 
that  the  discoverer  could  be  bold  enough  to  make 
the  first  step,  and  not  that  it  advances  as  it  now  does, 
with  a  pace  which  may  have  been  retarded  in  by- 
gone days,  but  which  is  no  longer  within  the  power 
of  any  combination  of  men  to  arrest.  Its  great  value 
is  indicated,  no  less  by  {he  nature  of  the  difficulties 
it  has  overcome,  than  by  the  constancy  and  fidelity 
of  its  adherents,  the  majority  of  which  are  those 
who  have  been  rescued,  by  the  use  of  the  remedies, 
from  a  premature  grave.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  to  its  astonishing  progress — a  pro- 
gress to  which,  since  the  date  of  Christianity,  there 
has  been  no  parallel  in  history.  Like  Christianity, 
it  was  promulgated,  not  to  be  incorporated  with  ed- 
ifices already  known  ;  not  as  a  leaf  to  be  suspended 
to  an  aged  tree,  or  as  a  branch  to  be  added  to  an  an- 
cient forest — but  as  an  original,  independent  power, 
striking  at  the  root  of  pre-existing  institutions,  and 
admitting  of  no  alternative  but  their  total  subversion. 
It  came  forth  to  break  the  altars  and  overturn  the 
temples,  raised  by  the  toil,  cherished  by  the  affec^ 
tions,  and  consecrated  by  the  homage  of  generations ! 
It  came  to  mortify  the  pride  of  medical  learning,  by 
announcing  its  ways  to  be  the  ways  of  darkness  !  It 
came  to  bid  the  most  powerful  passion  of  the  human 
breast — the  love  of  lucre — to  resign  its  spoils  and  give 
up  the  certain  gains  of  a  profitable  traffic,  almost 
without  equivalent  or  consideration  !  It  came  to  do 
all  this,  alone,  poor,  unsupported — the  very  name 
enkindling  strife  and  deadly  opposition  ;  yet  still  its 
march  was  onward.  The  system  of  Thomson  has 
already  crossed  the  Atlantic;  the  practice  has  sucr 
ceeded  where  an  army  of  the  regulars  would  have 
failed,  and  where  it  was  a  miracle  they  did  not 
crush  it.  Star  after  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  have 
spontaneously  quitted  their  stations  in  the  old  firma- 
ment, and  passed  within  its  orbit.  New  stars  are 
constantly  rising  to  take  their  place  in  the  splendid 
galaxy  of  talent  that  marks  its  path  to  triumph. 
Whence  is  this  prodigy  ?  Is  there  no  mystery  in  it  ? 
No!  the  whole  is  the  achievement  of  simple  truth — 
which  alone  is  science. — [Worcester,  Pa.  Repub. 


Electricity. — Why  is  the  fire-side  an  unsafe 
place  in  a  thunder  storm?  Because  the  carbon  a-? 
ceous  matter,  or  soot,  with  which  the  chimney  is 
lined,  acts  as  a  conductor  for  the  lightning.  Why 
is  the  middle  of  an  apartment  the  safest  place  dur- 
ing a  thunder  storm?  Because,  should  a  flash  of 
lightning  strike  a  building,  or  enter  it  at  any  of  the 
windows,  it  will  take  its  directions  along  the  walls, 
without  injuring  the  centre  of  the  room. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Philadelphia,  June  12th,  1838. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    THOMSOJJjflAN    MANUAL. 

Dear  Sir  :  Botanico  Curtis,  as  you  have  no  doubt 
seen  by  the  Recorder,  has  reiterated  the  assertion 
that  I  was  dismissed  from  the  editorial  chair  or'  the 
Botanic  Sentinel,  lie  says  he  has  received  a  letter 
from  somebody  in  reference  to  myself,  the  contents 
of  which  he  will  suppress,  out  of  respect  to  my  feel- 
ings, or  something  of  this  sort,  unless  circumstances 
should  render  their  publication  necessary.  How  very 
amiable!  1  hope,  however,  that  the  malignant  dunce 
will  publish  the  letter,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
writer;  for  of  all  things  on  earth,  there  is  nothing  so 
dastardly  as  an  attempt  to  injure  private  character 
by  anonymous  letter  writing.  I  challenge  Curtis, 
therefore,  to  publish  the  letter,  with  the  name  of  its 
author  attached  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  it  will  turn  out 
to  be  sneaking  little  John  Coates,  of  the  Botanic  Sen- 
tinel, for  no  other  Thomsonian  in  Philadelphia  would 
be  guilty  of  such  meanness.  He  has  cautioned  Cur- 
tis not  to  use  his  name,  which  I  presume  will  not  be 
denied.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  I  will  furnish  you 
with  a  full  statement  of  the  whole  affair.  I  have 
deferred  writing,  for  several  reasons.  One  is,  that  1 
heard  it  rumored  that  John  Coates  was  engaged  in 
counterfeiting  Brandreth's  Pills,  and  I  was  anxious 
to  learn  whether  it  could  be  possibly  correct.  There 
is  however,  no  further  room  for  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  understand  that  Brandreth  is  about  to 
institute  legal  proceedings.  This  is  the  man  that 
Curtis  has  privately  leagued  himself  with,  to  injure 
my  character,  by  base  inuendoes  and  unfounded  as- 
sertion !  They  are  fit  company  ! 
Yours,  truly, 

M.  Mattson. 


[From  Reid's  Chemistry  of  Nature.] 

Proofs  that  there  is  such  a  substance  as 
the  air. — At  first  we  might  suppose  the  air  not 
to  be  a  substance  or  body;  we  walk  in  it;  and 
move  every  limb  without  any  feeling  indicating 
the  presence  of  anything.  We  cannot  see  nor 
touch  it;  it  has  no  taste  or  smell.  On  a  calm  day, 
one  might  be  apt  to  say,  on  looking  on  a  building 
at  a  distance,  that  there  is  nothing  between  him 
and  the  building — that  the  space  between  is  emp- 
ty; but  let  him  run,  or  be  on  the  top  of  a  coach 
going  very  fast,  or  even  move  the  hand  briskly, 
he  wiir  then  have  the  impression  on  his  face  or 
hand,  like  that  of  some  light  substance  striking 
him,  or  like  a  gentle  breeze.  If,  while  running, 
he  hold  an  open  umbrella  behind  him,  he  will  feel 
something  resisting  the  advance  of  the  umbrella, 
and  rendering  the  exertion  of  force  on  his  part  ne- 
cessary to  pull  it  onwards;  while  no  such  force 
will  be  required  to  carry  it  closed,  like  a  walking 
stick  in  the  hand.  There  must  be  some  substance 
present  which  causes  the  impression  on  the  face 
or  hand,  and  resists  the  open  umbrella  while  ad- 
vancing. This  substance  is  the  air;  it  is  invisible; 
so  that  we  see  nothing  in  the  space  which  it  occu- 
pies; and  we  do  not  feel  it  on  a  calm  day,  when 
we  are  moving  slowly,  because  it  is  so  extremely 
light,  and  its  particles  strike  upon  the  face  so  gen- 
tly and  at  comparatively  long  intervals.  But  when 
we  are  moving  fast,  the  particles  of  air  strike  with 


'a  greater  impetus,  and  hence  produce  a  decided 
impression.  When  we  attempt  to  draw  the  open 
! umbrella  along,  we  feel  a  great  resistance,  because 
lit  has  to  push  such  a  large  quantity  of  air  before 
it;  when  the  umbrella  is  closed,  it  has  to  push  out 
of  its  way  a  much  less  quantity  of  air;  hence  less 
force  is  required. 

If  we  reflect  that  there  is  really  no  reason  why 
matter  should  be  very  heavy,  (indeed  there  is  a 
gas  sixteen  times  lighter  than  air!)  and  no  reason 
why  it  must  always  be  visible,  we  shall  have  little 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  air  is  a  substance,  or 
body,  as  well  as  water,  or  iron.  Nothing  shows 
better  that  air  is  a  substance,  than  the  nature  of 
wind.  Wind  —  whether  a  gentle  breeze  that  is 
scarcely  felt  upon  the  cheek,  and  is  insufficient  to 
swell  out  the  canvass  of  a  sailing  vessel,  a  brisk 
gale  communicating  a  strong  impulse  to  the  sails 
of  a  ship,  and  driving  it  along  at  the  rate  of  many 
miles  an  hour,  or  a  hurricane  tearing  up  trees  by 
the  roots,  converting  the  surface  of  the  ocean  into 
raging  billows,  and  hurrying  every  thing  before  it 
in  its  progress — is  nothing  but  air  in  a  state  of  mo- 
ition;  in  the  first  case,  moving  very  slowly,  in  the 
last  moving  with  incredible  velocity,  (at  the  rate 
of  scores  of  miles  hourly),  and  it  is  its  velocity  to 
which  it  owes  its  force.  When  moving  slowly,  it 
is  scarcely  felt,  just  as  a  leaden  ball  might  be 
thrown  so  gently  at  a  board  as  not  to  leave  the 
slightest  impression;  while  the  same  ball,  if  dis- 
charged with  explosive  violence  from  a  musket, 
would  penetrate  the  hardest  oak.  The  phenom- 
ena of  clouds  or  a  balloon  floating  in  the  air,  or  of 
birds  flying,  also  point  out  that  it  is  a  material  sub- 
stance. They  rest  upon  the  air  in  the  same  way 
as  a  ship  does  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  per* 
on  looking  into  a  room  in  which  nothing  can  be 
seen  but  the  walls,  would  be  apt  to  sa}',  there  is 
nothing  in  it;  but  there  is  air,  and,  although  he 
does  not  see  it,  the  room  is  completely  filled  with 
it,  so  much  so,  that  if  he  walk  into  it,  he  drives 
out  so  much  of  the  air  at  the  moment  in  which  he 
enters. 


Turning  a  fever. — John  Canepole  was  a  small 
pocket  edition  of  humanity.  He  had  a  black  ser- 
vant who  was  a  stout  fellow  ;  and  being  a  privileged 
joker,  Sambo  let  no  occasion  pass  unimproved,  where 
lie  could  rally  his  master  on  his  diminutive  carcase. 
John  was  taken  sick,  and  Sambo  was  sent  for  the 
doctor.  The  faithful  negro  loved  his  master,  and 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  physician,  looked  up  in  his 
face  anxiously.  Examining  the  symptoms,  the  doc- 
tor pronounced  the  patient  in  no  danger.  Re-assur- 
ed by  this,  Sambo's  spirits  returned,  and  he  indulged 
in  his  natural  disposition  for  drollery. 

"I  tell  you,  doctor,  massa Canepole  will  die,  'cause 
he  got  a  fever." 

"A  fever,  you  black  dog,"  said  the  patient,  "does 
a  fever  always  kill  a  man  ?" 

"Yes,  massa,  when  a  fever  get  into  such  a  little 
man,  it  nebber  nab  room  to  turn  in  him,  and  the 
fever  no  turn,  you  die  sartin  !" 


One  pair  of  pigs  will  increase  in  six  years  to 
113,169,  taking  the  increase  at  four  times  per  an- 
num. A  pair  of  sheep  at  the  same  time  would  be 
but  64. 
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SALT. 

The  annexed  article  upon  the  manufacture  of 
Salt  we  copy  from  Guy's  Pocket  Cyclopaedia,  an 
English  work  containing  much  rare  and  useful  in- 
formation. We  propose  giving  our  readers  occa- 
sional extracts  from  this  hook  in  regard  to  the  most 
important  manufactures  and  arts  invented  by  man 
for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  society,  believ- 
ing that  this  kind  of  knowledge  will  prove  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 

Salt  is  obtained  from  three  different  sources, 
namely,  the  water  of  the  sea,  mines,  where  it  ex- 
ists in  a  solid  form,  cailed  rock  salt,  and  from  sa- 
line springs.  Rock  salt  is  found  in  various  places: 
at  Nantvvieh  in  Cheshire,  at  Cracow  in  Poland,  in 
Hungary,  in  Catalonia,  in  Africa,  Asia;  and  in 
America,  forming  hills,  or  very  extensive  beds, 
above  the  surface. 

Rock  salt,  it  is  said,  was  entirely  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  Polish  mines,  near  Cracow, 
were  discovered  in  1251;  their  depth  and  capaci-! 
ty  are  surprising.  Within  them  is  Found  a  kind 
of  subterraneous  republic,  which  has  its  polity, 
laws,  families,  &c;  ami  even  public  roads,  car- 
riages, and  horses,  for  the  conveyance  of  salt  to 
the  mouth  of  the  quarry,  where  it  is  taken  up  by 
engines.  These  horses  when  once  down  never 
see  the  light  again;  but  the  men  take  frequent  oc- 
casion's of  breathing  the  village  air.  When  a  ti  a- 
veller  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  this  strange  abyss 
where  so  many  people  are  interred  alive, — and 
where  so  many  are  even  born,  and  have  never 
stirred  out,  he  is  surprised  with  a  long  series  of 
lofty  vaults  sustained  by  huge  pilasters  cut  out 
with  chisels;  and  which,  being  themselves  rock 
salt,  appear  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  which  are 
incessantly  burning,  as  so  many  crystals  or  prec- 
ious stones  of  various  colors,  casting  a  lustre  the 
eye  can  scarcely  bear.  One  of  the  chief  wonders 
of  the  place  is,  that  through  these  mountains  of 
salt,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  mine,  rtfns  a  riv- 
ulet of  fresh  water,  sufficient  to  supply  the  inhab- 
itants. As  soon  as  the  massive  pieces  are  got  out 
of  the  quarry,  they  break  them  into  fragments  fit 
for  the  mills,  where  they  are  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder,  to  be  use;'  as  culinary  salt.  There  are 
four  kinds:  white,  bay,  red,  and  brilliant;  the  last 
is  the  sal  gemmae  of  the  druggists,  but  not  known 
in  this  country.  All  these  become  white  when 
pulverized,  although  they  appear  of  different  col- 
ors in  their  natural  state. 

Salt  is  obtained  from  sea  water  by  different 
methods.  At  Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  the  sea 
water  is  admitted  into  large  reservoirs,  where,  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  air,  a  part  of  the  water  evap- 
orates; the  remaining  liquor  is  then  transferred 
to  boilers,  where  the  water  is  still  further  evap- 
orated by  artificial  heat,  and  then  set  by  to  cool 
and  crystallize.  The  water  which  remains  after 
the  crystallization  of  the  salt  is  called  mother  wa- 
ter. It  contains,  or  is  said  to  contain,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  Epsom  salt, 
a  well  known  purgative  salt;  from  this  source  it 
is  that  most  if  not  all  the  Epsom  salt  found  in  the 
shops,  is  obtained  by  mere  evaporation.  From 
the  same  salt  is  also  obtained  the  common  mag- 
nesia of  the  shops.  This  is  what  is  publicly  known 
of  the  method  of  obtairling  Epsom  salts,  but  it  is 


believed  that  the  manufacturers  keep  the  real  pro- 
cess a  secret. 

Bay  salt,  so  called  because  formerly  brought 
from  same  of  the  ports  contiguous  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  is  usually  in  larger  crystals  than  common 
salt;  but,  it  is  believed,  in  no  respects  differs  from 
it  except  that,  as  the  large  crystals  more  slowly 
dissolve,  it  is  better  calculated  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  food,  where  such  si  nv  dissolution  is  ad- 
vantageous, and  it  is  particularly  so  for  the  pre- 
servation of  fish.  The  bay  salt  now  generally 
found  in  the  shops  in  this  country,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  large  grained  salt  tinged  with  some 
coloring  matter,  as  turkey  umber,  to  make  it  ap- 
pear like  the  dirty  colored  bay  salt  brought  from 
abroad.  Our  own  large  crystallized  salt,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  in  every  respect  \as  good  for  culinary 
purposes  as  any  foreign  salt  whatever. 

Besides  the  salt  obtained  from  sea  water  in  this 
country,  much  is  also  obtained  from  the  rock  salt 
produced  from  the  mines  in  Cheshire;  and  a  great 
deal  is  also  produced  from  brine  springs.  At 
Droitwich  in  Worcestershire  are  brine  springs 
which  supply  not  only  the  surrounding  country 
with  salt,  but  from  the  port  of  Bristol  it  is  export- 
ed to  many  other  countries.  At  Borrowdale  in 
Cumberland  is  a  spring,  the  water  of  whirl)  yields 
one  sixteenth,  by  measure,  of  salt.  At  Weston 
in  Staffordshire  are  salt  springs  which  yield  about 
a  ninth  part  of  salt;  and  near  Northwich,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Weaver  and  the  Don,  six  ounces 
of  salt  are  obtained,  from  sixteen  of  water.  At 
Middlewich  are  salt  springs  with  a  fresh  brook 
nTnning  between  them.  These  springs  yield  gen- 
erally four  ounces  of  salt  from  a  pound  of  water. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  salt  from  all  these 
springs,  is  so  very  simple  and  so  much  alike  as  to 
require  no  detail.  Generally  the  mere  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  in  large  flat  pans  or  boilers,  by 
the  application  of  heat,  and  when  it  is  reduced  to 
a  certain  weight  or  consistence,  the  liquor  is  either 
drawn  off  into  coolers,  that  the  salt  may  crystal- 
lize, or  the  fire  is  removed  or  put  out,  and  the 
liquor  cools,  the  salt  crystallizing  in  the  pan,  is 
all  that  is  necessary. 

The  uses  of  salt  are  innumerable:  as  a  condi- 
ment it  is  not  only  agreeable  to  us,  but  would  seem 
to  be  even  necessary  to  the  support  of  human  lire. 
Its  uses  for  the  preservation  of  food,  in  the  arts, 
in  medicine,  and  in  agriculture  as  a  manure,  are 
so  various,  great,  and  important,  as  to  render  it, 
next  to  air  and  water,  one  of  the  most  important 
products  of  nature.  The  duty  being  now  wholly 
remitted  on  this  valuable  commodity,  has  rendered 
it  an  object  of  still  more  extensive  application  in 
the  arts. 


A  wonder. — It  having  become  necessary  to  open 
one  of  the  tombs  in  the  Catholic  burial  ground,  to  inter 
another  body  in  the  same  tomb,  the  individuals  opening 
the  same  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  body  of  a  man 
which  had  been  entombed  five  years,  had  still  every  ap- 
pearance of  recent  death,  the  coffin  and  shroud  had 
mouldered  into  dust,  and  thence  bare  and  exposed  laid 
the  body  after  five  years  entombment.  When  the  per- 
sons moved  the  body  to  make  room  for  the  coffin  which, 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  same  vault,  the  blood  ran  in  its 
natural  state  from  under  the  same.  This  information  has 
been  given  us  by  a  gentleman  whose  veracity  may  be 
relied  upon. — [N.  Orleans  Mercantile. 
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The  animal  kingdom.-1- Insects  are  divided  by 
modern  etymologists  into  G30  genera,  and  every 
genus  into  many  Species.  The  study  of  each  ge- 
gus,  its  habits,  economy,  and  wonderful  ingenui- 
ty, according  to  its  powers  and  the  sphere  of  its 
existence,  has  afforded  employment  for  years,  and 
this  branch  of  nature  alone  is  so  infinitely  varied 
as  to  render  the  lire  of  man  unequal  to  its  perfect 
knowledge. 

A  single  female  house  flv  produces  in  one  sea- 
son 20,030,320. 

When  wolves  cross  a  river,  they  follow  one  ano- 
ther directly  in  a  line,  the  second  holding  the 
tail  of  the  first  in  his  mouth,  the  third  that  of  the 
second,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  figure  was  cho- 
sen by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  year  composed 
of  12  months  following  one  after  another,  which 
they  denominated  Lycabas,  that  is,  the  march  of 
the  wolves. 

Perfectly  white  cats  are  deaf. 

The  camel  in  the  East  is  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vant of  man.  It  eats  little  and  drinks  less;  the 
milk  makes  butter  and  cheese;  shoes  and  harness- 
es are  made  of  their  skin;  and  of  their  hair  tents 
and  clothing;  while  for  burden,  he  is  the  ship  of 
the  desert,  and  his  power  exceeds  that  of  the  horse 
for  travelling. 

The  Angora  cat  has  one  blue  eye  and  the  other 
yellow. 

N.  Hanhert  saw  a  regular  battle  between  two 
species  of  ants  in  which  they  drevV  up  in  line  of 
battle,  with  reserves,  &c,  and  fought  for  nearly 
four  hours,  taking  prisoners  and  removing  the 
wounded  till  victory  decided  for  one  party. 

One  eighth  of  the  sheep  in  Great  Britain  perish 
every  year  of  various  diseases.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  thirty  millions. 

The  ossification  of  soft  parts  of  bodies  arises 
from  the  deposit  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime  on  the  part. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  the  terror  inspired  by 
ear"  wigs.  No  medical  case  is  recorded  of  mis- 
chief from  them,  and  oil  or  brandy  would  instant- 
ly kill  them,  while  they  can  in  no  case  penetrate 
beyond  the  external  orifice. 

There  are  fifty  species  of  woodpeckers.  The 
largest  in  this  country  is  the  ivory  billed,  about 
twenty  inches  in  length,  and  thirty  inches  from 
the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other. — [Ameri- 
can Press.  - 


Muscular  motion. — "It  certainly  is  curious," 
said  the  first  lieutenant,  assuming  much  gravity  of 
countenance,  "and  happened  when  I  was  junior 
luff  of  the  old  Sharkuose.  We  were  running  into 
Rio  Janeiro,  man-o'-war  fashion,  with  a  penantas 
lony;  as  a  purser's  account,  at  the  mast-head,  and  a 
spanking  ensign  hoisted  at  the  gaff-end,  with  a  fly 
that  would  have  swept  all  the  sheep  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Away  we  gallop'd  along,  when  a  shot 
from  Santa  Cruz,  the  three  deck'd  battery  of  the 
entrance,  came  slap  into  our  bows  "  Tell  him 
we're  pretty  well,  thanky,"  shouted  the  skipper: 
and  our  jolly  first  who  took  his  meaning  literally, 
pointed  the  fokstle  gun,  clapped  the  match  to  the 
priming,  and  off  went  the  messenger,  which  struck 


the  sentry,  who  was  pacing  his  post,  right  between 
the  shoulders,  and  whipt  off  his  head  as  clean  as 
you  would  snap  a  carrot;  he  was  a  stout  made, 
powerful  looking  man,  and  by  sheer  muscular  mo- 
tion, as  I  said  before,  his  head  flew  up  from  his 
body  at  least  a  fathom  and  a  half,  and  actually  de- 
scended on  the  point  of  his  bayanet,  where  it 
stuck  fast,  and  the  unfortunate  fellow  walked  the 
whole  length  of  the  rampart  in  that  way;  nor  was 
it  till  he  had  got  to  the  turn  and  was  .steering 
round  to  come  back  again,  that  he  discovered  the 
loss  of  his  head,  when  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved practice  in  similar  surgical  cases,  he  fell  to 
the  gTound.  It  was  sheer  muscular  motion,  gen- 
tlemen, sheer  muscular  motion." 


Anecdote  of  Franklin. — Not  long  after  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  had  commenced  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, he  noticed,  with  considerable  freedom,  the 
public  conduct  of  one  or  two  affluent  persons  in 
Philadelphia.  This  circumstance  was  regarded 
by  some  of  his  patrons  with  disapprobation,  and 
induced  one  of  them  to  convey  to  Franklin  the 
opinion  of  his  friends  with  regard  to  it.  The  Dr. 
listened  with  patience  to  the  reproof,  and  begged 
the  favor  of  his  friend's  company  at  supper,  on  an 
evening  which  he  named,  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing that  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  him  should  attend.  The  Doctor  re- 
ceived his  guests  cordially, — his  editorial  conduct 
was  canvassed,  and  some  advice  given.  Supper 
was  at  last  announced,  and  the  guests  invited  to 
an  adjoining  room.  The  table  was  only  supplied 
with  two  puddings,  and  a  stone  pitcher  filled  with 
water.-  All  were  helped,  none  could  eat  but  the 
Doctor.  He  partook  freely  of  the  pudding,  and 
urged  his  friends  to  do  the  same;  but  it  was  out  of 
the  question — they  tasted  and  tried  in  vain.  When 
their  host  saw  the  difficulty  was  unconquerable, 
he  rose  and  addressed  them,  "  My  friends,  any 
one  who  can  subsist  upon  saw-dust  pudding  and 
water,  as  I  can,  needs  no  man's  patronage." 

[Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia. 


Bathing. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
work  entitled  "Mirror  of  the  Graces,"  and  which 
though  especially  addressed  to  our  female  readers, 
we  would  recommend  as  not  being  without  interest 
and  application  to  the  other  sex. 

"  Cleanliness,  my  last  receipe  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  beauty,  (and  which  is  like  the  others,  ap- 
plicable to  all  ages,)  is  of  most  powerful  efficacy. 
It  maintains  the  limbs  in  their  pliancy,  the  skin  in 
its  softness,  the  complexion  in  its  lustre,  the  eyes 
in  their  brightness,  the  teeth  in  their  purity,  and 
the  constitution  in  its  fairest  vigor.  To  promote 
cleanliness,  I  can  recommend  nothing  preferable 
to  bathing. 

"The  frequent  use  of  tepid  [warm]  baths  is 
not  more  grateful  to  the  sense,  than  it  is  salutary 
to  the  health,  and  to  beauty.  By  such  ablution, 
Jail  accidental  corporeal  impurities  are  thrown  off; 
cutaneous  obstructions  removed;  and  while  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  preserved  in  its  original 
brightness,  many  threatening  disorders  are  re- 
moved; and  while  the  surface  of  the  body  is  pre- 
served in  its  original  brightness,  many  threatening 
disorders  are  removed  or  prevented." 
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[From  iunati  Gazette.] 

WES  MUITION. 

BY    PICK    TINTO. 

u  What  shall  I  do,"  said  to  himself  one  night 
Ambitious  Hodge,  ;-  to  win  myself  a  name, 
And  from  obscurity  ayjake  to  fame  ? 
Shall  I  a  poem  or  a  novel  write — 

Or  run  for  Coi  il  the  next  election — 

Or  rival  -jinigW  id  invent  a  pill — 

Or  get  ;i  ily  to  kill — 

Or  with  jlpriloges  shall  1  form  connexion — 

Or'sti.idy  law  P  '*'    Ilodgc  paused  and  mused  awhile, 

ip'ed  tip  at  length  and  shouted  thus  aloud, 
While  as  a  sunbeam  shooting  'thwart  a  cloud, 
Along  his  swarthy  face  there  gleamed  a  smile, 
'*'  Egad  1  have  it — yes — it  is  the  best — 
il  /'//  raise  the  biggest  hog  in  all  the  West." 


The  heart. — The  heart  may  be  compared  to 
a  garden  which,  when  well  cultivated,  presents  a 
continued  succession  of  fruits,  and  flowers,  to  re- 
gale the  mind  and  delight  the  eye;  but  when  neg- 
lected, producing  a  crop  of  the  most  noxious 
weeds;  large  and  flourishing,  because  their  growth 
is  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  and  richness  of  the 
soil,  from  which  they  spring.  Then  let  this  ground 
be  properly  cultivated;  iet.the  mind  of  the  young 
and  lovely  female  bt  '  with  useful  knovyledge, 

and  the  influence  o£  .^>man,"jhough  undiminish- 
ed in  power,  will  b^fl£f;e  "  the  diamond  of  the  de- 
sert, 'Sparkling  and  pure,  whether  surrounded  by 
the  sands  of  desolation,  forgotten  and  unknown, 
or  pouring  eshing  streams  through  every 

mi  tie  of  thd&ubral  and  social  fabric. 


Babies  jn  Abundance. — It  isan  old  saying  that 
We  "  cannot, have  too  much  of  a  good  saying." — 
Whether  this  is  "  a  true  saying"  or  not,  it  is  un- 
necessary now,  perhaps,  to  decide,  but  there  is 
certainly  such  a  thing  as  having  more  "good 
things''''  than  we  know  well  what  to  do  with.  Read 
the  following  items  of  intelligence: — 

1 — The  wife  of  a  fisherman  in  New  York — Mr. 
Win.  Tinker — presented  him  a  short  time  since 
with  three  Utile  female  linkers. 

2 — A  Mrs.  Dun-h,  of  Detroit,  recently  present- 
ed her  loved  and  loving  lord  with  three  little  dunns. 


3— Mrs.   h 
State,  reeetfj 

cannons.  Tj 
to  be  in  excel 
Here  is  Im 
the  "  anti-ca 
ciety,"  lately To 


ion,  of  New  Salem,  in  this 

Hftfttcd  her  husband  four  small 

tie  park  of  artillery   is  said 

[lition. 

the  agents  and  lecturers  of 

]uallit;g-baby-to-ehurch  so- 

atLymi  field. — [F.  Riv.  Pat. 


Mr.  Abernethy. — A  ladj  consulting  the  late 
Mr.  Abernethy  or  a  nervous  disorder,  entered  into 
along,  frivolous,  and  fantastic  detail  of  her  symp- 
toms. Unsatisfied  with  being  referred  to  his 
"book"  for  instruction  respecting  the-treatment 
of  her  complaint,  she  insisted  in  endeavoring  to 
extract  further  information  from  the  Doctor.  Af- 
ter suffering  her  volubility  with  considerable  pa- 
tience for  a  while,  he  exclaimed  to  the  repeated 
question,  "Mayleat  oysters,  Doctor?  May  I  eat 
suppers?"  &c.j  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Ma'am;  you 
may  eat  any  thing  but  the  poker  and  the  bellows, 
for  the  one  is  hard  of  digestion  and  the  other  is 
full  of  Wind." 
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CONTAGIOUS  AND  EPIDEMIC   DISEASES. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  medical  science,  a  sub- 
ject, which  lias  of  late  years,  furnished  a  more  fertile 
field  for  discussion  and  controversy,  than  that  of 
febrile  contagion,  and  the  character  of  infections  and 
epidemic  diseases  in  general.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  the  U.  States,  have  prosecuted 
their  investigations  and  inquiries,  relative  to  these 
abstruse  topics,  with  much  ardor  and  zealous  per- 
severance. By  their  well-directed  labors,  and  com- 
prehensive observation  of  facts,  since  the  visitation 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  year  1/93,  much  light  has 
been  elicited  ;  but  the  interesting  Controversy  seems 
not  yet  to  have  terminated.  The  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  medical  men,  relative  to  the  origin  and 
real  nature  of  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases,  con- 
tinue to  be  singularly  discordant  and  diversified;  It 
would  require  volumes  to  examine,  and  illustrate  the 
various  points  in  controversy,  but.  these  will  be  left 
for  contagion ists,  and  noncontagiouists  to  decide. 
The  object  of  this  sketch,  is  merely  to  recite  estab- 
lished facts,  and  to  impart  such  practical  observations, 
as  the  occasion  may  suggest.  Without  attempting, 
therefore,  to  investigate  or  decide,  respecting  the 
merits,  or  utility  of  the  schemes  and  distinctions  of 
the  learned  authors  of  the  present  day,  I  propose  to 
.adhere  to  former  technical  terms  contagion  and  in- 
jection, as  generally  received  and  understood,  being 
adequate  to  convey  practical  truths  respecting  those 
deleterious  principles  or  invisible  agencies,  by  which 
the  functions  and  actions  of  our  bodies  are  so  often 
deranged  and  interrupted.  The  terms  contagion 
and  infection,  have  often  been  employed  synony- 
mously ;  but  contagion  is  now  defined  an  animal 
poisoh  of  a  specific  nature,  generated  in  persons  in  a 
diseased  state,  and  capable  of  communicating  the 
particular  disease,  from  one  person  to  another,  either 
by  contact,  or  by  approaching  within  its  sphere. 
According  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Warren,  "contagious 
diseases  are  understood  to  be  such  as  arise  from  the 
vitiated  product  of  vascular  action,  capable  of  excit- 
ing in  a  healthy  person  a  disease  like  that  by  which 
itself  was  produced  ;  and  infectious,  such  as,  though 
they  may  propagate  disease,  do  not  necessarily  dosO, 
nor  invariably  produce  the  like  disease."  And,  in 
another  place,  lie  says,  "those  fevers  which  are  the 
effect  of  chemical  operation  on  marsh  miasmata, 
were  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  propagation  by  any 
changes  to  which,  they  Were  subjected  in  the  human 
body  ;  and,  therefore,  always  to  cease  in.  the  individ* 
uals  on  whom  their  generating  causes  had  acted  ; 
and  these  should  be  denominated  infectious  diseas- 
es" Dr.  W.  also  coincides  with  Dr.  Rush  in  the 
opinion,  that  diseases  arising  from  foul  exhalations, 
will,  under  certain  circumstances  be  contagious,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  typhoid  kind. 

Dr.  Clark,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  marsh  mi- 
asmata may  produce  contagious  fever.  "A  conta- 
gious disease,"  says  Dr.  Miller,  "is  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  the  property  of  generating  of  se- 
creting a  matter  which,  applied  by  contact,  or  in- 
haled with  the  air  by  near  approach  to  the  sick,  or 
inanimate  substances  charged  with  their  effluvia, 
vol.  iv — 6 


successively  reproduces  the  same  disease,''  and  he 
supposes  the  matter  of  contagion  to  be  invariably  the 
production  of  animal,  and  vegetable  substances.  The 
word  contagion  is  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  some  others, 
considered  as  expressing  the  morbid  poison,  or  the 
means  of  transferring  the  disease  ;  and  infection,  as 
expressing  the  Operation  of  the  poison,  or  the  act  of 
communicating  the  disease. 

The  word  malignant,  is  intended  to  imply  an  epi- 
demic disease  in  its  most  aggravated  form. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  D.  Rosack,  of  New  York* 
the  distinction  of  some  late  writers  between   conta- 
gion and  infection    is    unnecessary   and    fallacious. 
This  learned  physician  divides  all  diseases  which  are 
contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  from  one 
|j person  to  another,  into  three  different  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  several  laws  which  appear  to  govern  their 
[[communication.     The  first  class  embraces  those  dis- 
jj  eases  which  are  communicated  exclusively  by  con- 
tact, as  the  itch,  syphilis,  hydrophobia,  the  vaccine  virus, 
Sfc,  which  are  diseases  of  acknowledged  contagion* 
and  are  never  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere.     Those  which  are  communicated  both 
by  contact  and  by  the  atmosphere,  form  the  second 
class,  as  the  small-pox,  measles,  chicken-pox,  whoop- 
ing-cough, scarlet  fever,   and  cynanche  maligna,    or 
putrid  sore  throat.     These  may  be  communicated  in 
every  season,  in  the  heat  of  summer  as  well  as  in  the 
cold  of  winter,   in  a  pure  as  well  as  an  impure  air? 
though  more  readily  by  means  of  the  latter  than  of 
lithe  former.     Persons  afflicted  with  this  class  of  dist- 
il eases  are  not  generally  susceptible  of  a  second  at- 
tack, though  some  exceptions  to  this  law  may  be 
|  admitted.    Under  the  third  head  are  arraigned  plague, 
'yellow  fever,  typhus,  jail,  ship,  hospital,  or  lake  fevef. 
and  dysentery.     These  diseases  are  only  in  general 
communicable  through  the  medium  of  an  impure 
jj  atmosphere.     In  a  pure,  uncontaminated  air,  in  largfe 
1 1  well  ventilated  apartments,  and  Where  proper  atten* 
ijtion  is  paid  to  cleanliness  in  general,  these  diseases 
are  rarely,  if  at  all,  communicable  from  one  person 
to  another.     But  in  an  impure  and  highly  vitiated 
[lair,  as  in  camps,  jails,  hospitals,  or  in  the  confined  air" 
Ij of  uncleanly  ships,  they  are  rendered  not  only  ex- 
tremely malignant  and  mortal,  but  capable  of  impart- 
ing to  others,  who  breathe  the  same  local  atmosphere, 
the  specific  disease,  whether  it  be  the  plague,  yellow 
fever,  typhus  or  dysentery. 

Epidemic  diseases  arise  from  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  and,  when  they  occasion  great  mor- 
tality among  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  countries) 
they  are  termed  pestilential.  Diseases  of  this  char- 
acter have  scourged  the  human  race  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and,  at  various  periods,  spread  over,  andolieii 
depopulated  extensive  regions  of  the  world. 
-  Those  included  in  this  class,  are  principally  the 
acute  or  febrile  diseases  ;  as  the  plague,  yellow  fever* 
typhus  or  jail  fever,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
scarlatina,  small-pox,  measles,  dysentery,  influenza* 
spotted  fever,  typhoid  pneumonia,  whooping  cough* 
&c. 

Typhus  or  jail  fever,   which  is  propagated   by  a 
poison  produced  in  the  clothing,  bedding,  furniture 
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&c,  is  known  generally  to  prevail  find  spread  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  coid  weather  of  winter,  when 
the  apartments  of  the  sick  cannot  so  conveniently  be 
subjected  to  thorough  ventilation.  Tins  fever  is  like- 
wise occasionally  combined  with  other  diseases, 
along  wills  which  it  is  propagated,  as  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  constituting  peripneumonia  typho- 
ides,  and  with  a  dysenteric  affection  of  the  bowels, 
as  in  camp  dysentery. 

The  immediate  and  operative  principle  of  conta- 
gion, being  neither  visible  nor  tangible,  will  probably 
long  continue  to  elude  the  best  researches  of  medi- 
cal philosophers.  It  is  an  axiom  of  general  assent, 
that  the  human  system  is  capable  of  sustaining  pre- 
ternatural changes,  and  new  impressions,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  when  gradually  habituated  to  them. 
Thi3  will  account  for  the  well  known  fact,  that  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  any  place,  or  those  gradually 
habituated  to  a  certain  noxious  atmosphere,  very  fre- 
quently escape  a  prevailing  epidemic,  while  a  stran- 
ger, or  one  coming  from  a  pure  atmosphere,  is  sure 
of  being  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  sufferers  from 
the  attack. 

Experience  has  abundantly  demonstrated,  that  ma* 
lignant  febrile  diseases,  may  be  generated  by  the 
confinement  of  healthy  animal  exhalations,  or  efflu- 
via from  our  bodies,  in  crowded  or  ill  ventilated 
places,  when  assisted  by  the  natural  animal  heat; 
but  the  accumulation  and  confinement  of  morbid  ef- 
fluvia, is  still  more  certain  in  its  effects,  although  the 
disease  be  not  originally  contagious.  Hence  we  find 
that  fevers,  ^ind  even  the  most  severe  pestilence, 
originate  most  frequently  among  the  poor.  Sir  John 
Pringle  remarks,  that  contagious  fevers  are  inciden- 
tal to  every  place  ill  aired,  kept  dirty,  and  filled  with 
animal  steams  from  foul  and  diseased  bodies;  and, 
from  this  circumstance,  jails  and  military  hospitals 
are  most  exposed  to  this  kind  of  pestilential  infec- 
tion. Even  mild  febrile  attacks  among  the  poor, 
though  originating  from  cold  or  other  causes,  be- 
come contagious  in  their  course,  in  consequence  of 
their  confined  and  dirty  situations. 

Exhalations  from  putrefying  dead  animal  sub- 
stances, have  always. been  considered  as  powerful 
sources  of  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases.  Hence 
human  bodies,  left  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle, 
often  produce  typhus  or  pestilential  fever,  which 
spreads  its  fatal  effects  over  the  adjacent  country. 
An  instance  is  recorded  of  a  malignant  fever  excited 
by  the  ofTal  of  a  city,  being  accumulated  wiihout  the 
walls;  while  it  was  covered  with  water  in  the  ditch, 
it  was  not.  attended  by  any  ill  consequences;  but 
when,  from  increased  quantity,  it  rose  above  the  sur- 
face, a  dreadful  fever  spread  through  the  city  and  its 
neighborhood;  so  that,  where  four  hundred  used  to 
die  annually,  the  deaths  were  increased  to  two  thou- 
sand", (Wilson  on  Fevers.)  Instances  oi  this  descrip- 
tion might  be  greatly  multiplied.* 

Marsh  miasmata,  or  the  effluvia  arising  from  s! 
nant  water,  or  marshy  ground,  when  acted  on  by 
solar  heat,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  epidemic 
fevers  of  the  remittent  and  intermittent  type,  and 
those  of  a  more  malignant  and  pestilential  char- 
acter, are  often  ascribed  to  the  same  source.  Fevers 
of  this  description  may  no  doubt  afterwards  spread, 
and  become  prevailing  epidemics,  particularly  in 
warm  climates.  In  marshes,  and  swampy  places, 
abounding  in  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  the 
proce  s  of  putrefaction  or  chemical  decomposition,  is 


constantly  going  forward,  especially  when  exposed  to 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  Exhalations  arising  from 
this  source,  have  long  been  considered  as  one  gene- 
ral cause  of  epidemic  and  other  malignant  fevers. 
Marshes,  however,  are  not  the  only  sources  whence 
these  pernicious  exhalations  arise  ;  they  also  pro- 
ceed from  moist  earth,  slime,  or  mud,  and  from  an- 
imal and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion, inducing  fever  on  human  bodies  exposed  under 
certain  conditions  to  their  influence.  These  exhala- 
tions, or  gases,  are  known  to  be  more  powerful,  con- 
centrated, and  virulent  in  hot  climates,  and  warm 
seasons,  than  in  temperate  ones.  It  is  a  fact  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  heat  and  moisture,  are  powerful 
agents  in  producing  epidemic  and  pestilential  dis- 
eases, and  that  constant  wet  and  constant  dry  weath- 
er, are  both  unfavorable  to  their  generation  and 
diffusion.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  noxious  exha- 
lations do  not  rise  high  in  the  atmosphere,  norspread 
far  from  their  sources,  at  least  without  such  dilution 
b}r  pure  air,  as  greatly  to  diminish  their  deleterious 
qualities.  In  the  barracks  of  soldiers  in  the  West 
Indies,  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  floor,  Dr. 
John  Hunter  affirms,  that  there  were  three  taken  sick 
on  the  ground  floor,  to  one  on  that  of  the  story  above. 
Even  at  a  i'ew  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
marshes,  the  situations  are  extremely  healthy.  A 
very  small  space  frequently  includes  that  of  healthy 
and  unhealthy  ground,  and  the  matter  of  contagion, 
in  common  states  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  some- 
times to  be  almost  confined  to  the  individual  in 
which  it  exists.  The  mephitis  or  noxious  principles 
which  at  certain  times  exhaled  from  the  surface  or 
bowels  of  the  earth,  may  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  production  of  epidemics. 

Another  source  of  epidemic  diseases,  is  found  in 
camps,  and  in  cities  when  ift  constructed,  and  neg- 
lected, as  ground  contaminated  with  human  excre- 
ments, offal,  waste  water  after  washing,  foul  straw 
lotting  in  tents,  &c.  These  seldom  fail  to  produce 
epidemic  diseases  of  the  most  fatal  tendency,  espe- 
cially in  hot  and  moist  weather,  when  camps  remain 
long  on  the  same  ground.  The  air  of  a  marsh,  or 
of  a  foul  camp,  says  that  accurate  observer,  Dr.  John 
Hunter,  may  destroy  an  army  almost  as  soon  as  the 
true  plague.  In  exploring  the  causes  of  the  yellow 
fever,  and  pestilence  in  our  own  country  of  kite 
years,  they  have  been  traced  most  frequently  to  ac- 
cumulated filth,  consisting  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  about  the  public  wharves,  and  in  the 
streets  and  alleys  in  our  cities;  and  to  the  foul  air 
generated  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  after  long  voyages 
and  not  being  properly  ventilated.  A  vessel  return- 
ing to  a  port,,  may  retain  a  local  atmosphere,  although 
Innoxious  to  those  on  board,  may  yet  prove  a  mortal 
pestilence  when  let  loose  among  the  inhabitants. 

In  several  instances  the  yellow  fever  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  effluvia  produced  by  fish,  beef,  hides, 
coffee,  potat.es,  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, while  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  by  being 
exposed  to  heat  and  moisture. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  subject  of  conta- 
gious and  epidemic  diseases  has  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  intelligent  physicians  who  command  the 
highest  respect  and  confidence  in  our  country.  Drs. 
'■'.,  Miller  and  Mitchell,  with  other  gentlemen  of 
high  standing  in  the  profession,  pertinaciously  op- 
posed the  doctrine  of  contagion  and  importation  of 
yellow  fever.     They  zealously  advocated  the  opin- 
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ion  that  the  disease  originated  from  domestic  and 
local  causes,  such  as  the  exposure  of  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  and  to  the  foul  air  which 
issues  from  the  new  made  ground  raised  on  the 
muddy  and  filthy  bottom  of  rivers  and  marshes  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  wharves.  That  it  spread 
exclusively  by  exhalations  from  putrid  matters  which 
are  diffused  in  the  air.  It  is  in  support  of  this  opin- 
ion, they  conceive,  that  the  disease  prevails  only 
during  one  particular  season  of  the  year,  viz  :  the 
close  of  the  summer,  and  throughout  the  autumn, 
and  always  ceases  on  the  commencement  of  cold 
weather,  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  spreading  from 
the  sick  to  the  well  in  situations  remote  from  putrid 
effluvia.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that,  of  the  many 
thousands  who  were  effected  with  the  disease  at 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places,  and  were 
removed  beyond  the  limited  influence  of  marsh  mi- 
asmata, into  a  pure,  uncontaminated  atmospherej 
whilst  laboring  under  the  disease,  or  after  having 
imbibed  the  poison,  no  instance  has  been  known  of 
its  having  been  communicated  to  others.  Even  the 
physicians,  nurses,  and  assistants,  whose  duties  lead 
to  an  incessant  an  unreserved  intercourse  with  the 
sick,  sleep  in  the  apartments  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  and  often  in  actual  contact  and  exposed  to 
every  possible  mode  of  infection,  have,  nevertheless) 
invariably  escaped  the  disease.  These  unqualified 
assertions,  however,  are  by  the  contagionists  declar- 
ed to  be  at  least  questionable,  aiid  some  palpable  in- 
stances to  the  contrary  have  been  produced  and 
promulgated  by  Dr.  David  Hosack,  of  New  York. 
This  gentleman,  having  devoted  unremitted  attention 
to  the  subject,  will  not  admit  the  foregoing  reason- 
ing as  satisfactory,  but  strenuously  contends  for  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  and  coincides  with  many  Eu- 
ropean authors  in  the  opinion,  that  the  yellow  fever 
may  be  imported  from  one  foreign  country  to  another 
by  means  of  personal  intercourse,  or  by  infected  ar- 
ticles of  commerce.  He  affirms  that  the  yellow  fe- 
ver, under  certain  circumstances,  is  of  a  contagious 
character,  and  that  it  has  actually  been  imported  into 
our  cities  from  the  West  Indies;  and  has  adduced 
several  examples  of  its  having  been  communicated 
from  "  the  sick  to  the  well"  even  in  situations  remote 
from  that  in  which  the  disease  originated. 

Dr.  Hosack's  conclusions  are — 

"1st.  That  an  impure  atmosphere  is  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  multiply  and  extend  the  specific 
poison  constituting  plague,  dysentery,  typhus,  and 
yellow  fever. 

"2dly.  That  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere  do 
not  produce  their  effect  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
Dr.  Chisholm,  by  increasing  the  susceptibility  of  the 
system  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  peculiar  virus  of 
those  diseases. 

"3d!y.  That  instead  of  predisposing  the  body  to 
be  thus  acted  upon,  the  reverse  is  the  fact;  that  the 
predisposition  of  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  such 
impure  air  is  less,  while  those  who  reside  in  the  pure 
air  of  the  country  are  most  liable  to  be  infected  when 
exposed  to  the  contagion. 

"4thly.  That  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere 
are  fermentable  materials,  to  be  called  into  action  by 
the  specific  ferment  of  those  diseases,  aided  by  heat, 
moisture,  and  a  calm  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  such  atmosphere  extends,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  such  fermentative  or  assim- 


ilating process  continue,  so  far  those  diseases  become 
epidemic,  but  no  farther." 

The  principle  of  our  author,  relative  to  a  fermen- 
tative and  assimilating  process,  is  analogous  to  the 
fermentation  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  under 
the  influence  of  heat  and  mt;isture,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  a  ferment,  is  greatly  increased  and  sup- 
ported, while,  by  frost  and  cold  weather,  the  process 
is  always  checked  and  interrupted.  This  observa- 
tion applies  to  infectious  epidemics,  the  spreading  of 
which  is  always  observed  to  cease  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather. 

Dr.  Thomas  (Modern  Practice)  agrees  with  Dr. 
Bancroft  in  the  opinion  that  marsh  exhalations  and 
the  effluvia  arising  from  putrid  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  under  a  concurring  vitiated  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  were  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  yel- 
low fever,  in  our  cities,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
kept  up  by  contagion,  heightened  by  various  acci- 
dental circumstances,  to  a  pestilential  degree  of  vio- 
lence. 

"  Very  hot  and  sultry  weather,  with  a  long  drought, 
will  greatly  predispose  to  the  prevalence  of  this  fe- 
ver as  ah  epidemic  in  all  tropical  climates;  and  it 
may  have  a  similar  effect  in  America,  where  the 
summer  months  are  intensely  warm." 

[American  Modern  Practice. 


[From  the  Thomsonian  Recorder.] 

PERSPIRATION. 

The  vapor  that  is  secreted  by  the  extremities  of 
the  cutaneous  arteries  from  the  external  surface  of 
the  body.  It  is  distinguished  into  sensible  and  in- 
sensible. The  former  is  separated  in  the  form  of  ah 
invisible  vapom*,  the*  latter  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the 
form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to  the  epidermis. 
The  secretory  organ  is  composed  of  the  extremities 
of  the  cutaneous  arteries;  The  smell  of  the  perspir- 
able fluid,  in  a  healthy  man,  is  fatuous  and  animal  • 
its  taste  manifestly  salt  and  ammoniacal.  In  consis- 
tence it  is  vaporous  or  aqueous;  and  its  specific  gra- 
vity in  the  latter  state  is  greater  than  that  of  water. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  yellowish,  from  the  passage 
of  the  subcutaneous  oil,  and  sebaceous  matter  of  the 
subcutaneous  glands. 

Whatever  form  it  takes,  the  liquid  that  escapes 
from  the  skin  is  composed,  according  to  Thenard,  of 
a  great  deal  of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid, 
of  muriate  of  soda  and  pOtassa,  a  small  quantity  of 
earthly  phosphate,  an  atom  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  a 
trace  of  animal  matter;  Berzelius  considers  the  acid 
of  sweat  not  the  same  as  acetic  acid,  but  like  the  lac- 
tic acid  of  Scheele.  The  skin  exhales,  besides,  an 
oily  matter,  and  some  carbonic  acid. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  transpiration  which  is  formed  in  a 
given  time,  and  the  variations  that  this  quantity  un- 
dergoes according  to  circumstances.  The  first  at- 
tempts are  due  to  Sanctorius,  who,  during  thirty 
years,  weighed  every  day,  with  extreme  care,  and  an 
indefatigable  patience,  his  food  and  his  drink,  his 
solid  and  liquid  excretions,  and  even  himself.  Sanc- 
torious,  in  spite  of  his  zeal  and  perseverance,  arriv- 
ed at  results  that  were  not  very  exact.  Since  his 
time,  several  philosophers  and  physicians  have  been 
employed  on  the  same  subject  with  more  success; 
but  the  most  remarkable  labor  in  this  way  is  that  of 
of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin.     These  philosophers  were 
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the  first  who  distinguished  the  loss  that  takes  place 
by  pulmonary  transpiration  from  that  of  the  skin. 
Seguin  shut  himself  up  in  a  bug  of  gummed  silk,  lied 
above  his  head,  and  presented  en  opening,  the  edges 
of  which  \\  Sre  fixed  round  his  mouth  by  a  mixture 
of  turpen^ne  and  pitelr.  In  this  manner  only,  the 
humor  of  the  pulmonary  transpiration  passed  into  the 
air.  In  order  to  know  the  quantity,  it  was  sufficient 
to  weigh  himself,  with  the  hag,  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  experiment  in  a  very  fine  balance.  By 
repeating  the  experiment  out  of  the  hag,  he  deter- 
mined the  whole  quantity  transpired  :  by  deducting 
from  this  the  quantity  of  humor  that  he  knew  had 
passed  out  from  the  lungs,  he  had  the  quantify  of 
humor  exhaled  by  the  skin.  Besides,  he  took  into 
account  the  food  that  he  had  used,  his  excretions 
solid  and  liquid,  and  generally  all  the  causes  that 
could  have  any  influence  upon  the  transaction.  By 
following  ah  is  plan,  the  results  of  Lavoisier  and  Se- 
guin are  these  : 

1st.  The  greatest  quantity  of  insensible  transpi- 
ration (the  pulmonary  included)  is  25.6  grains  troy 
per  minute;  consequently,  3  ounces,  I  drachm,  30 
grains,  per  hour  ;  and  6  pounds,  4  ounces,  0  drachms, 
*  24  grains,  in  24  hours. 

2d.  The  least  considerable  loss  is  8.8  grains  per 
minute  ;  consequently,  2  pounds,  2  ounces,  3  drachms, 
in  24  hours. 

3d.  It  is  during  the  digestion  that  the  less  df 
weight  occasioned  by  insensible  transpiration  is  at 
its  minimum. 

4th.  The  transpiration  is  at  its  maximum  imme- 
diately after  dinner. 

5th.  The  mean  of  the  insensible  transpiration  is, 
14.4  grains  per  minute;  in  the  mean  14.4  grains,  8.8 
depend  on  cutaneous  transpiration,  ami  5.6  upon  the 
pulmonary. 

6th.  The  cutaneous  transpiration  alone  varies 
during  and  after  repasts. 

7th.  Whatever  quantity  of  food  is  taken,  or  what- 
ever are  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same 
individual,  after  having  augmented  in  weight  by  all 
the  food  that  he  has  taken,  returns,  in  24  hours,  to 
the  same  weight  nearly  that  he  was  the  day  before, 
provided  he  is  not  growing,  or  has  not  eaten  to  ex- 
cess. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  interesting  labor 
bad  been  continued,  and  that  authors  had  not  limited 
their  studies  to  insensible  transpiration,  but  had  ex- 
tended their  observations  to  the  sweat. 

Whenever  the  humor  of  transpiration  is  not  evap- 
orated, as  soon  as  it.  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  ap- 
pears at  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  layer 
of  liquid  of  variable  thickness.  Now,  this  effect  may 
happen  because  the  transpiration  is  too  copious,  or 
because  of  the  diminution  of  the  dissolvent  force  of 
the  air.  We  perspire  in  an  air  hot  and  humid,  by 
the  influence  of  the  two  causes  joined;  we  would 
perspire  with  more  difficulty  in  an  air  of  the  same 
heat,  but  dry.  Certain  parts  of  the  body  transpire 
more  copiously,  and  sweat  with  more  facility,  than 
others;  such  are  the  hands  and  the  feet,  the  armpits, 
the  groins,  the  brow,  &c.  Generally  the  skin  of 
these  puts  receives  a  greater  proportional  quantity 
of  blood;  and,  in  some  people,  the  armpit,  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  and  the  intervals  between  the  toes,  do 
not  come  so  easily  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  sweat  does  not  appear  to  have  every  where 
the  B'arae  composition  j  everyi  one  knows  that  its 


| odour  is  variable  according  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  the  same  with  its  acidity,  which  ap- 
pearsniuch  stronger  in  the  armpits  and  feet  than 
elsewhere. 

The  cutaneous  transpiration  has  numerous  uses  in 
-the  animal  economy,  keeps  up  the  suppleness  of  the 
I  epidermis,  and  thus  favors  the  exercise  of  the  tact 
and  the  touch,  h  is  by  evaporation  along  with  that 
of  the  lungs,  the  principal  means  of  cooling,  by 
|  which  the  body  maintains  itself  within  certain  limiis 
.of  temperature;  also  its  expulsion  from  the  economy 
appears  very  important,  for  every  time  that  it  is  di- 
minished or  suspended,  derangements  of  more  or 
j  less  consequence  follow,  and  many  diseases  are  not 
arrested  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweat  is  ex- 
pelled. 

Besides  water,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  carbon  is 
also  emitted  from  the  sk'in  ;  but  in  what  state,  the 
experiments  hitherto  made  do  not  enable  us  to  de- 
cide. Cruickshanks  found,  that  the  air  of  the  glass 
vessel  in  which  his  hand  and  foot  had  been  confined 
for  an  hour,  contained  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  for  a  can- 
dle burned  dimly  in  it,  and  it  rendered  lime-water 
turbid.  And  Jurine  found,  that  air  which  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  skin,  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  same 
'conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  of 
Ingenhousz  and  M illy.  Trousset  has  lately  observ- 
ed, t'hat  aiY  was  separated  copiously  from  a  patient 
of  Ins,  while  bathing. 

Besides  water  and  carbon,  or  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  skin  emits  also  a  particular  odorous  substance. 
jThat  every  animal  has  a  peculiar  smell,  is  well 
! known  :  the  dog  can  discover  his  master,  and  even 
trace  him  to  a  distance  by  the  scent.  A  dog,  chain- 
ed up  several  hours  after  his  master  bad  set  out  on  a 
j  journey  of  some  hundred  miles,  followed  his  foot- 
steps by  the  smell.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  the 
instances  of  this  fact  ;  they  are  too  well  known  to 
jeverv  one.  Now,  this  smell  must  he  owing  to  some 
peculiar  matter  which  is  constantly  emitted;  and 
this  matter  must  differ  somewhat,  either  in  quantity 
or  some  other  property,  as  we  see  that  the  dog  easily 
distinguishes  the  individual  by  means  of  it.  Cruick- 
shanks has  made  it  probable,  that  this  matter  is  an 
oily  substance,  or  at  least  that  there  is  an  oily  sub- 
stance emitted  by  the  skin.  He  wore  repeatedly, 
'night  and  day,  for  a  month,  the  same  under  waist- 
coat of  fleecy  hosiery,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the, 
summer.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  he  always  found 
an  oily  substance  accumulated  in  considerable  masses 
on  the  nap  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  waistcoat,  in 
the  form  of  black  tears.  When  rubbed  on  paper,  it 
'rendered  it  transparent,  and  hardened  on  it  like 
grease.  It  burned  with  a  white  flume,  and  left  be- 
hind it  a  charry  residuum. 

Berthollet  has  observed  the  perspiration  acid  ;  and 
he  has  concluded,  that  the  acid  which  is  present  is 
the  phosphoric  ;  but  this  has  not  been  proved.  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin  have  ascertained,  that  the  scurf 
which  collects  upon  the  skins  of  horses,  consists 
[chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  urea  is  even  some- 
times mixed  with  it. 

According  to  Thenard,  however,  who  has  lately 
endeavored  more  particularly  to  ascertain  this  point, 
the  acid  contained  in  sweat  is  the  acetous  ;  which, 
lie  likewise  observes,  is  the  only  free  acid  contained 
in  urine  and  in  milk,  this  acid  existing  in  both  of 
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them  when  quite  fresh.     His  account  of  his  exami- 
nation of  it  is  as  follows: — 

The  sweat  is  more  or  less  copious  in  different  in- 
dividuals ;  and  its  quantity  is  perceptibly  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  that  of  the  urine.  All  other  circum- 
stances being  similar,  much  more  is  produced  dur- 
ing digestion  than  during  repose.  The  maximum 
of  its  production  appears  to  he  twenty-six  grains  and 
two-thirds  in  a  minute;  the  minimum,  nine  grains, 
troy  weight.  It  is  much  inferior,  however,  to  the 
pulmonary  transpiration  ;  and  there  is  likewise  a 
great  difference  between  their  nature  and  manner  of 
formation.  The  one  is  a  product  of  a  peculiar  se-. 
cretion,  similar  in  some  sort  to  that  of  the  mine;  the 
other,  composed  of  a  great  deal  of  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  is  the  product  of  a  combustion  gradually 
effected  by  the  atmospheric  air. 

The  sweat,  in  a  healthy  state,  very  sensibly  red- 
dens litmus  paper  or  infusion.  In  certain  diseases, 
and  particularly  in  putrid  fevers,  it  is  alkaline  ;  yet 
its  taste  is  always  rather  saline,  and  more  similar  to 
that  of  salt  than  acid.  Though  colorless,  it  stains 
linen.  Irs  smell  is  peculiar,  and  insupportable  when 
it  is  concentrated,  which  is  the  case  in  particular 
during  distillation.  But  before  he  speaks  of  the  trials 
to  which  he  subjected  it,  and  of  which  he  had  occa- 
sion for  a  great  quantity,  he  describes  the  method  he 
adopted  for  procuring  it,  which  was  similar  to  that 
of  Cruickshanks. 

Human  sweat,  according  to  Thenard,  is  formed  of 
a  great  deal  of  wafer,  free  acetous  acid,  muriate  of 
so:la,  an  atom  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of 
iron,  and  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  animal  mat- 
ter, which  approaches  much  nearer  to  gelatin  than 
to  any  other  substance. 

Perspiration  varies  in  respect  to,  1.  The  temper- 
ature  of  the  atmosplicre.  Thus  men  have  a  more  co-j 
pious,  viscid,  and  higher-colored  sweat  in  summer I 
than  in  winter,  and  in  warm  countries  than  in  colder! 
regions.  2.  Sex.  The  sweat  of  a  man  is  said  to 
smell  more  acrid  than  that  of  a  woman.  3.  tflge.l 
The  young  are  more  subject  to  sweat  than  the  aged,! 
who,  during  the  exeessive  heat  of  the  summer,! 
scarcely  sweat  at  all.  4.  Ingesta.  An  alliacions 
sweat  i»  perceived  from  eating  garlick  ;  a  leguminous 
form  pe.se;  an  acid  from  acids;  a  foetid  from  ani-l 
mal  foo.l  only;  and  a  rancid  sweat  from  fat  foods,1 
as  is  observed  in  Greenland.  A  long  abstinence  from; 
drink  causes  a  more  acrid  and  colored  sweat;  and: 
the  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  cold  water  in  sum*-; 
mer,  a  limpid  and  thin  sweat.  5.  Medicines.  The 
sweat  of  those  who  have  taken  musk,  even  moder- 
ately, and  asafoetida,  or  sulphur,  smells  of  their  re- 
spective natures,  (j.  Region  of  the  body.  The  sweat! 
of  the.  head  is  greasy  ;  on  the^brehead  it  is  morel 
aqueous;  under  the  axillae  very  unguinous  ;  and  in 
the  interstices  of  the  toes,  it  is  very  foetid,  forming 
in  the  most  healthy  man  blackish  sordes.  7.  Bis-' 
eases.  In  this  respect  it  varies  very  much  in  regard i 
to  quantity,  smell,  and  color  ;  for  the  sweat  of  gouty! 
persons  is  said  to  turn  blue  vegetable  juices  to  a  rod 
color.  Some  men  also  have  a  lucid  sweat,  others  a 
sweat  tinging  their  linen  of  a  cerulean  color. 

The  uses  of  the  insensible  perspiration  are,  1.  To 
liberate  the  blood  from  superfluous  animal  gas,  azote 
and  water.  2.  To  eliminate  the  noxious  and  hete-| 
rogeneous  excrements  ;  hence  the  acrid,  leguminous, 
or  putrid  perspiration  of  some  men.  3.  To  moisten 
the  external  surface  of  the  body,  lest  the  epidermis, 


cutis;  and  its  nervous  papilla?,  be  dried  up  by  the 
atmospheric  air.  4.  To  counterbalance  the  suppress- 
ed pulmonary  transpiration  of  the  lungs:  for  when 
it  is  suppressed,  the  cutaneous  is  increased  ;  hence 
the  nature  of  both  appears  to  be  the  same. 

The  use  of  the  sensihle  perspiration,  or  sweat,  in 
a  healthy  man,  is  scarcely  ohsorvable,  unless  from  an 
error  of  the  non-naturals.  lis  first  effect  on  the  bedy 
is  always  prejudicial  by  exhausting  and  drying  it, 
although  it  is  sometimes  of  advantage.  1.  liv  sup- 
plying a  watery  excretion:  thus  when  the  urine  is 
deficient,  the  sweat  is  often  more  abundant.  In  this 
maimer  an  aqueous  diarrhoea  is  frequently  cured  by 
sweating.  2.  By  eliminating,  at  the  same  time,  any 
morbid  matter.  Thus  various  miasmata  are  criti- 
cally expelled,  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  with 
the  sweat. — [Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary. 


Bur>i*stg  mirrors. — Many  have  questioned  the 
fact  recorded  by  several  historians,  concerning  the 
surprising  effects  of  the  burning  mirrors  of  Archi- 
medes, by  means  of  which  the  Roman  ships  besieg- 
ing Syracuse,  were  burnt  to  ashes.  Descartes  particu- 
larly discredited  the  story,  as  fabulous  ;  but  Kircher 
made  many  experiments,  with  a  view  of  establishing 
its  credibility. 

He  tried  the  effect  of  a  number  of  plain  mirrors  ; 
and  with  five  mirrors  of  the  same  size,  placed  in  a 
frame,  he  contrived  to  throw  the  rays  reflected  from 
them  to  the  same  spot,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
a  hundred  feet ;  and  by  this  means,  he  produced  such 
a  degree  of  heat,  as  led  him  to  conclude  that,  by  in- 
creasing their  number,  he  could  have  set  fire  to  in- 
flammable substances  at  a  greater  distance.  He  like- 
wise made  a  voyage  to  Syracuse,  in  company  with 
his  pupil  Schottus,  in  order  to  examine  the  place  of 
the  supposed  transaction  ;  and  they  were  both  of 
opinion  that  the  galleys  of  Marcellus  could  not  have 
been  more  than  thirty  paces  from  Archimedes. 

Proclus  is  also  said  to  have  destroyed  the  navy  of 
Vital ian,  besieging  Byzantium,  by  means  of  burning 
glasses. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  most  remarkable  burn-* 
ing  mirrors  have  been  those  of  Magihe,  of  Septala, 
of  Milan,  which  were  nearly  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  which  burnt  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  paces,  of  Vilette,  and  Tichrinhausen  ;  the 
new  complex  one  of  M.  Bufi'on  ;  that  of  Trudaitie  j 
and  that  of  Parker, 

La  Brocquiera,  a  traveller  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
says,  that  at  Damascus  they  make  mirrors  of  steel 
that  magnify  objects  like  burning  glasses  ;  and  one 
of  them,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  reflected  the  heat 
so  strongly  as  to  set  fire  to  a  plank  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  distant. 

M.  BufTon  constructed  a  machine  consisting  of  a 
number  of  mirrors,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  re- 
vived the  secret  of  Archimedes,  and  to  hare  vindi- 
cated the  credit  of  history  in  this  point.  The  ex- 
periment, was  first  tried  with  twenty-four  mirrors, 
which  readily  set  on  fire  a  combustible  matter  pre- 
pared of  pitch  and  tow,  laid  on  a  deal  board  at  a 
distance  of  sixty-six  French  feet.  He  then  further 
pursued  the  attempts  and  put  together  a  kind  of  poly- 
hedron consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces 
of  plain  lookin<r-glass,  each  six  inches  square  ;  and, 
by  means  of  this,  some  boards  of  beech  wood  were 
set  on  fire  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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feet ;  and  a  silver  plate  was  melted  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  feet.  This  machine,  in  the  next  stage  of  its 
improvement,  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty 
plain  mirrors,  each  eight  inches  long  and  six  broad, 
mounted  on  a  frame  8  feet  high  and  7  broad.  With 
twelve  of  these  mirrors,  light  combustible  matters 
were  kindled  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet ;  with  forty 
five  of  them,  at  the  same  distance,  a  large  tin  vessel 
was  melted  ;  and  with  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  a 
thin  piece  of  silver.  When  tlie  whole  machine  was 
employed,  ail  the  metals  and  metallic  minerals  were 
melted  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five,  and  even  forty 
feet.  Wood  was  kindled  in  a  clear  sky,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet.  M.  Bufibn  after- 
wards constructed  a  machine  which  contained  four 
hundred  mirrors,  each  six  inches  square,  with  which 
he  could  melt  lead  and  tin  at  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet. 

But  the  most  powerful  burning  mirror  ever  con- 
structed, was  that  of  Mr.  Parker,  an  eminent  glass 
manufacturer  in  Fleet-street:  it  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Penn,  an  ingenious  artizan,  who 
lived  at  Islington.  He  erected  an  out-building  at  the 
bottom  of  his  garden  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
his  operations ;  and  at  length  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing the  most  powerful  burning  lens  that  had  ever 
been  known.  Its  diameter  was  three  feet;  and  the 
completing  it,  with  its  necessary  apparatus,  is  said  to 
have  cost  his  employer  £700.  Its  power  was  aston- 
ishing; the  most  hard  and  solid  substances  of  the 
mineral  world,  as  platina,  iron,  steel,  flint  stone,  &c, 
were  melted  in  a  few  seconds,  on  being  exposed  to 
its  immense  focus. 

A  diamond,  weighing  ten  grains,  exposed  to  this 
lens  for  thirty  minutes,  was  reduced  to  six  grains, 
during  which  operation  it  opened  and  foliated  like 
the  leaves  of  a  flower;  and  emitted  whitish  fumes; 
when  closed  again,  it  l3ore  a  polish  and  retained  its 
fonm  Ten  cut  garnets,  taken  from  a  bracelet,  began 
to  run  into  each  other  in  a  few  seconds,  and  at  last 
formed  one  globular  garnet.  The  clay  used  by  Mr. 
Wedge  wood  to  make  his  pyrometric  lest,  run  in  a 
few  seconds  into  a  white  enamel ;  and  several  speci- 
mens of  lavas  and  other  volcanic  productions,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  focus  of  the  lens,  yielded  to  its 
power. 

A  subscription  was  proposed  in  London,  for  rais- 
ing the  sum  of  seven  hundred  guineas,  towards  in- 
demnifying the  inventor  for  the  expense  he  had  in-1 
curred  in  its  construction,  and  retaining  this  curious 
and  useful  machine  in  England;  but,  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  subscription  and  some  other  concurring 
circumstances,  Mr,  Parker  was  induced  to  dispose 
of  it  to  Captain  Mackintosh,  who  accompanied  Lord 
Macartney  in  the  embassy  to  China;  and  it  was  left, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  philosophers  in  Europe,  at 
Pekin,  where  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  persons, 
who  most  probably  know  neither  its  value  nor  use, 


HOW   TO    GET  THE   DYSPEPSIA,   AND  HOW  TO    CURE 

it. — A  very  active  and  laborious  tallow  chandler  of 
this  city,  enjoyed  excellent  health  and  appetite  while 
working  among  the  heat  and  grease,  and  sweating 
over  his  fragrant  cauldrons  and  kettles.  He  made 
money,  grew  rich,  and  at  length  retired  from  busi- 
ness, toenjoy  himself.  "-Now,"  said  he,  "I'll  take 
my  ease;  I'll  live  like  a  gentleman;  I'll  work  no 
more  among  the  soap  and  candles — not  I.  If  hap- 
ptness  is  to  be  bought  with  money,  I'll  have  it." 


But  our  cx-tallow-chandler  was  mistaken  in  his 
ideas  of  being  happy,  because  he  bad  retired  from 
labor  and  was  rich.  This  very  exemption  from  hard 
labor  made  him  miserable.  For  want  of  his  accus- 
tomed exercise,  he  was  seized  with  the  dyspepsia. 
He  had  a  luxurious  table,  but  he  could  not  enjoy  it 
for  want  of  appetite.  He  grew  low-spirited  ;  he 
got  the  blue  devils  sadly,  and  fancied  himself  swiftly 
hastening  to  the  other  world. 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  called  upon  Dr.  H for 

assistance.  The  doctor  was  acquainted  with  his  for- 
mer way  of  life,  and  lightly  judged  that  want  of 
usual  exercise  was  the  cause  of  his  complaint. 

"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do,  Doctor?"  said 
the  patient. 

"Go  home,  and  go  to  making  candles,"  said  the  Dr. 

The  ex-tallow-chandler  was  very  much  vexed  at 
this  advice,  and  for  two  reasons — in  the  first  place, 
that  the  doctor  should  presume  to  bint  at  his  former 
occupation,  of  which,  since  he  had  become  a  gentle- 
man, he.  was  quite  ashamed ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  doctor  should  presume  to.  infer  that 
his  complaint  was  owing  to  his  having  left  off  that 
occupation.  Wherefore,  signifying  that  he  would 
not  trouble  the  doctor  for  any  more  advice,  he  went 
away  in  a  passion. 

But  his  complaint  getting  daily  worse,  he  after  a 

while  posted  back  again  to  see  Dr.  II ,  whom  ho 

accosted  thus  :  "Well,  doctor,  I  was  very  much  af- 
fronted, as  I  had  reason  to  be,  at  the  joke  you  tried 
to  put  upon  me,  under  pretence  of  giving  me  advice, 
when  1  was  last  here.  But  I've  been  getting  worse 
and  worse  daily,  and  now  I've  come  again  to  ask 
your  serious  advice  what  I'd  best  to  do." 

"Go  home,  and  go  to  making  candles,"  said  the 
doctor  again. 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  thought  the  patient — "  its  past 
all  endurance,  to  be  reminded  a  second  time  of  my 
old  business,  and  that,  too,  when  I  come  to  ask  ad- 
vice, and  pay  for  it,  in  a  civil  way  !" 

He  bolted  out  of  the  house  in  a  greater  passion 
than  before.  He  went  away  and  applied  to  some 
other  physician.  He  took  medicine;  but  it  did  not 
do.  He  applied  to  another.  He  took  his  medicine 
in  like  manner,  but  that  did  not  do.  In  short,  after 
consulting  and  taking  the  medicine  of  half  a  dozen 
different  physicians,  and  still  getting  worse,  he  con- 
cluded to  take  up  with  the  advice  of  Dr.  H ,  and 

return  to  his  old  employment.  He  accordingly  threw 
off  the  gentleman,  put  on  his  own  shop-clothes,  dived 
elbow  deep  into  the  grease,  and,  in  a  very  short  time 
ate  with  as  good  an  appetite,  and  was  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  ever. —  [N.  Y.  Transcript. 


Botanic  garde^*  at  Copenhagen. — Notwith- 
standing  the  disadvantages  attending  a  northern 
climate,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Copenhagen,  under  the  able  direction  of  Profess- 
or Hornemann,  is  nothing  inferior  to  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  kind  which  are  at  Goettin- 
gen,  Vienna,  Padua,  Pavia,  Turin,  or  Genoa:  it 
even  surpasses  them  in  some  things.  It  is  partic- 
ularly rich  in  Alpine  plants,  in  plants  from  Nor- 
way and  Greenland.  The  herbal  in  the  library 
of  this  garden  was  collected  by  the  celebrated 
botanist,  Wall,  predecessor  of  M.  Hornemann; 
and  is,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  Europe;  it  comprises  more  than  20,000  species, 
with  their  appellation  and  distinctions. 
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[From  the  (London)  Medical  Adviser.] 

THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  PHYSIC— a  dialogue. 

Princess.  Oh!  heavens!  I'm  mortified  to  death. 
I  thought  physicians  could  have  cured  all  disorders. 

Physician.  We  never  fail  of  curing  those  that 
would  have  recovered  of  themselves.  And  this  is  a 
genera]  rule,  admitting  of  very  few  exceptions,  with 
respect  both  to  internal  complaints  and  external 
wounds.  Nature  herself  will  do  the  business,  when 
the  disorder  is  not  mortal ;  and  when  it  is,  art  is  of 
no  use. 

Prim  What!  then  all  these  choice  nostrums  for 
purifying  the  blood,  which  old  ladies  talk  of  so  much 
— all  your  boasted  pills  and  powders, — are  they  good 
for  nothing? 

Phi/.  Mere  invention  to  get  money,  and  to  flatter 
the  sick  while  nature  is  working  a  cure. 

Prin.  But  your  specifics — surely  there  are  such 
things. 

Phy.  Oh  !  certain^  madam  ;  and  so  there  is  the 
water  of  juvenility  in  romances. 

Prin.     In  what,  then,  is  it  that  medicine  consists? 

Phy.  In  disencumbering  and  clearing — in  keep- 
ing in  proper  order  the  fabric  you  cannot  build. 

Prin.  Yet  there  are  salutary  things,  and  things 
pernicious. 

Phy.  You  have  hit  upon  the  whole  secret.  Eat 
moderately  of  what,  you  know  by  experience  to  agree 
with  you  ;— nothing  can  be  wholesome  that  does  not 
digest  well.  What  is  the  physic  that  promotes  di- 
gestion ?  Exercise.  What  'is  it  that  repairs  the 
strength  of  the  body  ?  Sleep.  What  is  it  that  alle- 
viates incurable  maladies?  Patience.  What  shall 
mend  a  bad  constitution?  Nothing.  In  all  violent 
cases  we  have  nothing  but  Moliere's  receipt ;  bleed 
and  evacuate,  and,  if  you  please,  clysterum  donare. 
There  is  no  fourth.  The  whole  is  nothing  more  than 
what  I  have  told  you — to  keep  the  house  clean. 

Prin.  You  do  not  surfeit  me  with  your  ware, 
however;  you  are  an  honest  man;  and  if  I  am 
Queen,  I  will  make  you  my  first  physician. 

Phy.  Let  your  first  physician  be  Nature  ;  it  is  she 
who  does  the  whole.  You  see,  that  of  those  who 
have  survived  an  hundred  years,  none  have  been  of 
the  faculty.  The  King  of  France  has  already  buried 
forty  of  his  physicians. 

Prin,  Very  true  ;  and  I  hope  to  bury  you  too. — 
Farewell,  Doctor  ! 

Phy.     Bon  jour  to.  your  Highness ! 

Exeunt. 


Use  of  tomato,  in  quickening  the  actions 
of  the  abdominal  viscera. — Like  most  persons 
of  studious  or  sedentary  habits,  I  often  am  more  or 
less  incommoded,  and  my  health  impaired  by  inac- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  so  as  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  medicine,  principally  ca- 
thartics. In  order  to  enable  your  readers  perfectly 
to  appreciate  what.  I  am  about  to  say  of  a  remedy, 
for  the  foregoing  disease,  I  would  remark  that  this 
state  of  the  bowels  is  always  in  some  degree  accom- 
panied with  a  sense  of  straitness  of  the  chest,  and 
besides  a  general  uneasiness  and  lassitude,  headache, 
or  some  degree  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  It 
seems  to  me  a  recurrence  of  these  symptoms  that 
accompany  attacks  of  what  is  called' by  the  physi- 
cian, a  liver  complaint,  to  which  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  subject.  The  appetite,  instead  of  being  keen, 
becomes  imperfect,  with  a  peculiar  taste  of  the  mouth. 


as  if  something  was  wanting  in  the  functions  of  di- 
gestion, to  constitute  health,  for  which  cathartics 
are  only  a  temporary  relief)  not  a  remedy. 

The  common  Tomato,  used  in  making  gravy,  at 
once  removes  this  taste  of  the  mouth,  in  a  little  time 
quickens  the  action  of  the  Hyer,  and  removes  all  the 
above  noticed  symptoms  and  feelings;  I  regard  it  as 
an  invaluable  article  of  diet,  or,  if  you  please,  as  of 
medicine,  or  of  medical  dietetics.  With  me,  it  has 
always  been  my  object  of  solicitude,  to  find  out  such 
diet  as  should  supersede  the  necessity  of  medicine. 
Except  in  pickle,  which  I  cannot  use,  I  eat  the  to- 
mato in  every  mode  ofdressing,  and  find  it  perfectly 
adapted  to  my  wants.  In  the  hope  of  being  of  seme 
use  to  others,  these  facts  are  stated. — [N.  Y.  Farmer. 


Effects    of    music — In  the  Repertoire  Medica 
I  Chirura;icate  of  Piedmont,  for  June,  lb34,  Dr.  Brouf- 
!erio  relates  a  case  illustrative  of  the  morbid  effects  of 
;  music.     A  woman,  28  years  of  age,  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution, married,  but.  without  children,  attended  a 
iball  which  was  given  on   occasion   of  a  rural  fete  in 
her  native  village.     It  so  happened  that  she  had  never 
heard  the  music  of  an  orchestra  before.     She  was 
'charmed  with  it,  and  danced  for  three  days  succes- 
sively, during  which  the  festivity  lasted.    But,  though 
the  bull  was  at  an  end,  the  woman  continued  to  hear 
the  music,  whether  she  eat,  drank,  walked,  or  went 
: to  bed,  still  she  was   haunted   by  the  harmonies  of 
[the  orchestra.     She  was  helpless  :  her  digestive  or- 
igans began  to  suffer,  and  ultimately  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  deranged.     Various  remedies  were  tried  ta 
drown  the  imaginary  music  ;  but  the  more  her  body 
j became  enfeebled,  the  more  intensely  did  the  musi* 
cal  sounds  disturb  her  mind.     She  sunk  at  last,  after 
[six  months  nervous  suffering.     It  should   be  added, 
that  the  leader  of  the  band,   having  occasionally  iru 
[dulged  in  a  discordant  cappricio,  for  the  amusement 
| of  his  auditors,  the  notes  which  he  played  produced 
i the  most  torturing  effect  when  they  recurred  to  the 
imagination  of  the  patient.     "Those  horrid  sounds!" 
'she  would  cry,  as  she   held  her  head   between  her 
I  hands.     There  is  nothing  so  very  extraordinary  in 
this  case,  as  it  regards  the  mere  repetition  of  sounds 
|in  the  sensorium,  in  consequence  of  a  long  continued 
impression  originally  made;  but  that  it  should  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  nervous  affection, 
terminating  fatally,  is  what  seems  to  render  the  caee 
unique.     An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  celebrated   Ma- 
damoiselle  Clarion,  which  has  some  analogy  to  the 
preceding.     A  man   once  shot  himself  on  her  ac- 
count.    Ever  afier,  as  regularly  as  one   o'clock  at 
niglit  came,  Madamoiselie  Clarion   heard  me  report 
of  a  pistol.     Whether  she  was  at  a  ball,  in  bed  asleep, 
at  an  inn,    on  a  journey — no  matter;  when  the  mo- 
ment.arrived,  the  shot  was  heard  ;  it  was  louder  than 
the  music  of  the  ball ;  startled  her  from  her  sleep, 
and  was  heard  as  well  in  the  court-yard  of  an  inn  as 
in  a  palace,. — [London  Medical  Gazette. 


Faultless  women.  —  If  you  see  half  a  dozen 
faults  in  a  woman,  you  may  rest  assured  she  has  a 
hundred  virtues  to  counterbalance  them.  I  love 
your  faulty,  but  fear  your  fmiltless  iceman,.  When 
you  see  a  faultless  woman,  dread  her  as  you  would 
a  beautiful  snake.  The  power  of  completely  con-^. 
cealing  the  defect  that  she  must  have,  is  of  itself  & 
serious  vice. 
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Pound  oake.— rAftcr  a  minute  enquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  un happiness  which  is  too  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  married  state,  an  ingenious- 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Health  think- 
that  he  has  discovered  the  principal  one  in  the 
consumption  of  that  indigestible  compound, 
ycleped  pound  cake,  at  the  wedding  supper,  and 
during  the  feasting  which  succeeds.  When  we 
recollect,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some ■"  great 
philosophers"  that  the  disposition  of  a  man,  good 
or  bad,  is  influenced  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  the 
nature  of  his  food,  and  the  state  of  his  digestion, 
we  feel  somewhat  inclined  to  admit  the  justness 
of  the  correspondent's  conclusion.  "  Wedding 
cake,"  he  observes,  "is  compounded  of  as  many 
noxious  and  heterogeneous  articles  as  were  in- 
cluded in  Pandora's  box;  he  would,  therefore,  sug- 
gest, that  it  should  in  future  be  called  a  pandoriad. 
The  sorcerers,  in  preparing  the  pandoriad,  use 
many  magical  incantations,  and  then  finish  the 
outside  with  a  meretricious  medley,  which  is  mis- 
taken by  the  credulous  consumers  for  a  mere  in- 
nocent ornament,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  a  close 
imitation  of  the  obi  of  African  enchanters,  from 
wh©m  it  was  no  d  mht  borrowed,  There  are  a 
dozen  principal  ingredients  in  these  compositions, 
each  of  which,  though  harmless,  or  even  nutri- 
tious, when  separate,  becomes  extremely  virulent, 
when  by  the  cook  they  are  magically  combined. 
No  sooner  is  the  pandoriad  devoured,  which,  from 
the  quantity  made,  occupies  weeks,  than  its  dire- 
ful effects  are  witnessed!  The  sugar  was  only  a 
covering  to  the  carbonized  surface,  the  eating  of 
which  discovers  itself  in  the  honied  terms  of  tlmy 
love,"  and  "  my  dear,"  that  are  at  first  all  sweet- 
ness, but  soon  discover  the  crusty  humor  beneath. 
Then,  too,  the  brandy,  which  was  blended  with 
the  other  articles,  shows  its  effects  in  the  unruly 
spirit  of  the  surly  husband;  while  the  eggs,  which, 
if  the  course  of  nature  had  not  been  interrupted, 
would  have  produced  chickens,  create  in  the  wife 
such  a  disposition  to  pecking,  that  her  mate  often 
becomes,  alas!  before  the  honey  moon  has  waned, 
completely  hen-pecked.  The  citron,  too,  is  a! 
once  an  emblem  and  a  provocative  of  the  green- 
eyed  monster,  Jealousy !  Let  every  new  married 
couple  beware  of  the  consequences,  when  they 
incautiously  admit  the  pandoriad  pound-cake  at 
an  ingredient  in  their  wedding  festival. 


An  amateur  physician. — Few  men  will  han- 
dle tools,  if  not  regularly  taught  the  trade  in  which, 
they  are  used.  But  in  the  affair  of  medicines,  the 
employment  of  which  involves  the  question  of 
life,  there  is  less  reserve.  The  following  is  from 
Dr.  Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia. 
and  Palestine.     He  writes  from  UpperjEgypt: 

"Shortly  after,  we  met  a  kangea  with  an  Eng- 
lish Jack;  it  turned   out  to  be  that  of  Mr.  L -, 

an  English  traveller;  we  dined  together;  I  found 
he  was  a  medical  amateur,  and  had  been  physicing 
the  Arabs  beyond  the  second  cataract. 

"  I  was  surprised  to  see  his  crew  of  Nubians 
excessively  pale  and  meagre;  and  still  more  so  to 
learn  that  i^vory  man  of  his  had  suffered  from  fi 
contagious  malady  contracted  in  the  unwholesome 
neighborhood  of  Kenneh.     Mr.  L very  hu- 


manely undertook  to  cure  them  all:  small  mercu- 
rial applications  were  judged  necessary;  but  Mr. 
L^ — — confessed  to  me,  that  small  as  these  were, 
the  effects  were  terrible,  and  his  crew  was  already 
toothless.  "  I  asked  to  see  the  medicine,  and,  to 
my    horror,  I  found  that,  owing  to  a  mistake  (not 

of  Mr.  L 's,  but  of  the  person  who  wrote  the 

label  on  the  medicine,)  the  corrosive  ointment  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  had  been  employed,  instead  of 
the  simple  unction.  Turks  and  Arabs  take  a 
great  deal  of  killing;  no  others  could  have  sur- 
vived this  cure." 


Offensive  breath. — Sweetness  of  the  breath 
is  intimately  dependent  upon  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition  of  the  mouth  and  digestive  organs  gen- 
erally; hence,  whatever  tends  to  induce  disease  in 
these  parts,  very  generally  renders  the  breath 
more  or  less  offensive. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  bad  breath, 
is  neglect  of  the  teeth  and  gums;  causing  the  first 
to  decay,  and  the  latter  to  become  spongy  and  of 
a  livid  color,  and  to  bleed  from  the  slightest  inju- 
ry. To  preserve,  therefore,  the  breath  pure,  the 
mouth  should  be  frequently  rinsed  and  gargled 
with  tepid  water,  especially  after  rising  in  the 
morning,  and  subsequently  to  each  meal.  Every 
particle  of  food  which  has  insinuated  itself  be- 
tween the  teeth  should  be  carefully  removed  by  a 
pointed  quill  or  splinter  of  wood,  and  the  gums 
frequently  rubbed  with  an  appropriate  brush. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  whether  in  chewing  or 
smoking,  gives  a  strong  and  highly  disagreeable 
taint  to  the  breath  of  the  individuals  who  indulge 
in  it,  and  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  washing  and  cleansing  the 
month,  so  long  as  the  habit  is  persisted  in. 

The  use  of  snuff,  also,  occasions  generally  an 
offensive  breath,  particularly  when  practised  to  a 
great  extent. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes,  however,  of 
offensive  breath  is  indulgence  in  intoxicating 
drinks.  Of  the  detestable  effluvia  exhaled  from 
the  mouth  of  a  drunkard,  all  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  approach  one  must  have  been  rendered 
sensible.  Nor  is  it  merely  by  the  u^e  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  to  the  extent  of  occasioning  ebriety, 
that  the  sweetness  of  the  breath  is  destroyed;  their 
daily  use,  even  in  small  quantities,  will  produce  a 
similar  effect,  though  not,  probably,  to  the  same 
extent. 

To  preserve  the  breath  pure,  daily  exercise  in 
the  open  air  is  all  important.  Upon  this,  in  con- 
nection with  temperance,  depends  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  mouth  and  stomach,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  fluids  and  exhalations  of  the  body.  The 
"  balmy  breath"  of  the  temperate  Ifusbandmau 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  offensive  breath- 
ings of  the  indolent  citizen,  the  sensualist,  or  sot. 


A  family  poisoned. — Mr.  R.  L.  Burnett,  near 
Galena,  Illinois,  died  a  few  days  since,  and  his  chil- 
dren were  thrown  into  convulsions,  by  eating  of  the 
water  parsnip,  which,  like  the  wild  parsnip,  is  a 
deadly  poison.  All  umbelliferous  water  plants  of  yel- 
low blossoms,  and  most  of  those  that  are  white,  are 
generally  poisonous. 
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'"  That  which  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  can  never  be  useful  in 
restoriii"  health." — Samuel  Thomson,. 


BOSTON,    JULY    15,1838. 


And  yet  another  laborer  in  the  field  of  Thomson- 
ism  has  appeared,  at  Westminster,  Md.,  called  the 
"  Lobelia  Advocate  ;  Maryland  Recorder  and  Carroll 
Co.  Observer."  We  hail  it  with  joy,as  a  co-laborer. 
Truth  will  soon  be  laid  in  such  a  mass  before  the 
people,  that  they  must  all  examine  sooner  or  later; 
and  when  they  do  so,  who  fears  the  result?  Not 
the  Thomson ians.  In  his  address  to  his  patrons,  the 
Editor  says: — 

"In  sending  out  our  first  number,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  you  some  reasons  which  have  led  to 
the  publication  of  the  "Lobelia  Advocate."  And  we 
feel  it  also  our  duty  to  inform  you,  plainly,  the  course 
we  intend  to  pursue,  in  conducting  this  periodical. 
Jn  the  first  place:  VVe  intend  the  work  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  indication  of  its  title,  truly  and 
emblematically,  the  Lobelia  Advocate.  That  inno- 
cent medicinal  herb,  Lobelia  infiata,  or  according  to 
Dr.  Waterhouse,  "Thomsonia  emetica,"  so  often 
abused  and  misrepresented  by  the  Medical  Faculty, 
as  was  the  case  on  Burke's  trial,  in  Baltimore,  in  the 
year  li332,  by  Professor  Geddings — he  stated  that 
"Lobelia  is  an  active  stimulant  and  a  narcotic."  "Jn 
large  doses,  say  ten  or  twenty  grains  in  substance,  it 
produces  vomiting  and  sometimes  purging."  in  the 
forth-corning  volume,  we  shall  very  easily  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  that  Lobelia  has  no 
"narcotic"  properties,  and  that  narcotic  symptoms 
are  never  exhibited,  and  also  that  purging  never  at- 
tends its  administration.  But  the  Professor  was  not 
quite  so  abandoned  to  misrepresentations  as  Dr. 
John  G.  Cheeseman  was  on  Dr.  Frost's  trial,  in  De- 
cember last,  in  New  York.  He  stated  to  the  Court 
that  "Lobelia  would  kill  anything."  We  know 
from  observation  and  experience,  that  to  be  a  false- 
hood of  the  deepest  cast ;  for  we  have  taken  it,  and 
we  can  prove  to  the  Doctor  that  it  has  not  killed  us. 
We  have  also  administered  it  to  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  we  have  also  given  it  to  hogs,  dogs, 
and  cats,  without  producing  death  in  one  instance. 
Other  articles  comprising  the  Thomsonia  Materia 
Medica,  shall  occasionally  be  dwelt  upon.  The  Thom- 
sonian  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  shall  also 
receive  some  attention. 

"Maryland  Recorder."  The  columns  of  this  pa- 
per will  at  all  times  be  open  for  the  communications 
of  our  friends  throughout  the  State,  for  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Thomson ian  principles,  with  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  cases  of  disease.  And  a  medi- 
um by  which  the  Medical  practice  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  with  their  impositions  on  the  public  for 
"four  thousand  years,"  shall  be  fully  set  forth  ;  their 
mal-practice  and  mal-treattnent  shall  also  be  exposed 
to  public  view  ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  find  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  our  publications,  they  will  be  at 


liberty  to  defend  themselves  through  our  columns. 
VVe  also  intend  to  record  the  acts  and  doings  of  our 
Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  with  all  Medical 
Monopolists.  As  it  regards  the  Medical  Monopoly 
of  Maryland,  on  this  subject  we  can  never  be  per- 
suaded to  cease  our  efforts  until  we  obtain  a  Thom- 
souian  Emancipation  Bill. 

"  Carroll  County  Observer."  We  frequently  have 
had  a  desire  to  see  a  paper  devoted  to  Botanic  inter- 
est, published  in  this  State,  and  extensively  circulat- 
ed in  this  County  ;  so  that  we  might  Irequently  ob- 
serve the  M.  D.'s  unsuccessful  treatment  in  cases  of 
disease;  and  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  if  we  can 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  attention  of  the  communi- 
ty, it  will  be  but  a  short  time,  and  the  Thomsonian 
cause  will  obtain  universal  patronage.  And  know- 
ing well  that  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  informed 
as  to  the  amount  of  death  in  the  practice  of  the 
Doctors,  we  intend,  in  each  nmmber,  to  give  the 
treatment,  (as  far  as  we  can  find  it  out,)  and  death, 
with  the  name  of  the  disease,  the  patient,  and  the 
physician  who  attended.  This  part  of  our  intelli- 
gence may  not  be  very  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  our 
"Honorable  Profession;"  but,  gentlemen,  we  ex- 
pect nothing  from  you.  In  past  time  we  were  thought 
by  you  as  not  worthy  of  a  look,  unless  it  was  one  of 
contempt,  and  now  we  ask  nothing  from  you,  but 
the  following,  viz  :  Only  keep  away  from  us  with 
your  poisons  and  instruments  of  torture  and  death, 
for  our  life's  sake.  "For  were  we  to  ask  you  for 
bread,  we  should  expect  a  stone  ;  were  we  to  ask  a 
fish,  we  should  expect  a  serpent ;  and  were  we  to 
ask  for  medicine,  we  are  sure  we  should  receive  the 
worst  of  poisons."  For  Starvation,  Blistering,  Bleed- 
ing and  Poisoning,  is  your  favorite  and  adopted  plan, 
of  which  the  people  shall  be  fully  advertised,  thro' 
the  columns  of  this  volume. 

From  the  preceding,  our  object  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood. With  Religion  and  Politics,  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  do,  only  so  far  as  the  Medical  Monopoly 
is  concerned.  We  intend,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to 
set  forth  before  the  citizens  of  this  State,  and  our 
readers,  generally,  the  nature,  effects,  and  results  of 
both  Systems  of  Medical  Practice,  viz:  the  Mineral 
and  Botanic.  Then  let  the  people  examine,  judge, 
and  choose  for  themselves;  for  we  think  it  criminal 
to  suffer  an  interested  party  to  choose  for  us,  that 
which  is  of  the  most  importance  in  this  life,  espe- 
cially when  results  the  most  afflicting  to  purse,  body 
and  soul,  attend  the  same — when,  if  left  to  choose, 
the  people  would  select  that  System  of  Medicine 
which  is  the  easiest  understood,  the  safest  in  its  rem- 
edies, the  speediest  in  its  cure,  and  by  far  the  fewest 
deaths  attend  its  Practice.  We  now  close  this  ad- 
dress with  the  hope  that  we  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood, and  that  the  following  pages  may  bring  about 
that  Medical  Reform  which  is  so  much  desired  by 
high-minded  and  liberal  members  of  the  Medical 
Faculty." 


A  chance  for  life. — A  faggot  man  carrying 
a  load,  by  accident  brushed  against  a  doctor.  The 
doctor  was  very  angry,  and  was  going  to  beat  him 
with  his  fist.  "  Pray  don't  use  Your  precious 
hand,  good  sir;  kick  me  and  welcome."  The  by- 
standers asked  him  what  he  meant.  Says  the 
woodman,  "  If  he  kicks  rne  with  his  foot,  I  shall 
recover;  but  if  I  once  come  under  his  hands,  it 
will  be  all  over  with  me." 
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A  few  facts. — 111  a  late  advertisement  of  Dr. 
William  Clark,  lie  states  that  he  has  tried  to  arrange 
and  settle  amicably  any  difficulty  which  might  exist 
between  Dr.  Thomson  and  himself.  The  following 
fact  will  show  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his 
statement. 

Some  misunderstanding  having  occurred,  it  was 
proposed  to  have  the  difficulty  settled  by  referees  to 
be  mutually  appointed.  Dr.  Thomson  immediately 
nominated  his  friend,  and  notified  Dr.  Clark  of  the 
fact,  requesting  him  to  do  the  same  on  his  part,  that 
harmony  might,  if  possible,  be  restored.  He  has 
neglected  or  refused  to  do  so.  What  is  the  infer- 
ence? Why,  that  after  having  been  instructed  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  and  has  got  so  as  to  stand  alone,  he 
sets  up  for  himself  utterly  independent  of  the  .Dr., 
and  unwilling  to  accord  him  even  hardly  the  merit 
of  his  labors.  This  may  be  just  and  generous  ;  but 
to  our  mind,  it  wears  a  very  different  aspect.  As  to 
Dr.  Thomson  being  hard  with  his  agents,  what  would 
he  have?  Is  not  50  per  cent,  on  medicines  and 
books  enough  ?  Or  would  he  have  the  whole  ?  It 
seems  that  he  is  determined  to  have  the  whole.  Will 
the  public  trust  their  lives  and  health  with  a  man  of 
his  habits  ?    We  think  not. 


The  editor  of  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal  has  a 
correspondent  whom  we  should  take  to  be  anything 
but  a  Thomsonian.  We  allude  to  "  Thomas  Fuller 
Hazard."  To  us  it  appears  that  he  must  understand 
but  very  little  of  the  Thomsonian  theory  and  prac- 
tice, when  he  "gives  up,"  and  goes  to  using  calomel, 
and  finding  that  worse,  uses  vegetable  medicines 
again.  We  moreover  think  he  does  very  wrong  in 
using  so  many  technical  terms,  which,  nine  times  in 
ten,  are  longer,  and  harder  to  write,  than  the  common 
English  terms.  We  object  to  this,  because  our  ob- 
ject should  be  to  instruct  the  common  reader,  that  he 
may  understand  and  comprehend  the  truth.  Can  he 
do  it,  when,  perhaps  he  don't  understand  one  word 
in  ten?  We  think  not. 


CIRCULAR. 

The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee by  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic  Society,  to  address 
the  Thomsonians  throughout  the  States  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  subject  of 
forming  Branch  Societies,  in  order  that  they  may 
elect  Delegates  to  represent  them  at  the  ensuing  Gen- 
eral Convention,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1838. 

The  Committee  invite  attention  to  the  following 
Articles  from  the  Constitution,  as  adopted  by  the 
General  Convention  at  Pittsburg  in  1833: — 

Article  1. — No  person  shall  be  a  Member  of  this 
Society  but  such  as  have  legally  purchased  or  ob- 
tained the  right  of  preparing  and  using  the  Medicine 
secured  to  Dr.  S.  Thomson  by  Letters  Patent  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  practises 
and  administers  Medicine  on,  or  agreeably  to,  the 
principles  laid  down  by  said  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his 
publications  relating  to  the  subject. 

Art.  2. — In  any  neighbourhood  where  ten  or 
more  Members  reside,  they  may  form  themselves 
into  a  subordinate  branch  of  this  Society,  and  hold 
meetings  quarterly  or  oftener,  and  annually  appoint 
one  Member  for  the  first  ten,  and  one  Member  for 


every  twenty  thereafter,  as  Delegates,  to  meet  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  preced- 
ing General  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting business  of  general  interest,  and  to  regulate  the 
general  concerns  of  the  Society,  as  relates  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Thomsonian  System  of  Medicine. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  according  to  the  fore- 
going Articles,  that  those  only  who  are  delegated  by 
the  respective  Societies,  and  furnished  with  the  pro- 
per credentials,  will  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  Con- 
vention, although  every  Thomsonian  who  has  legally 
purchased  the  Right,  and  practises  or  administers 
j Medicine  agreeably  to  Dr.  Thomson's  System,  as 
specified  in  Article  1st,  will  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
I  said  Convention. 

The  Committee  take  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that 
they  have  received  direct  information  from  Dr. 
j  Thomson,  that  he  will  be  present  at  the  Convention, 
and  he  expresses  the  hope,  that  his  friends  generally, 
throughout  the  States,  will  be  in  attendance. 

The  Committee  need  scarcely  express  the  desire, 
that  their  friends  will  be  active  in  the  formation  of 
Branch  Societies,  as  it  is  important  that  Thomsoni- 
ans throughout  the  United  States  should  be  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  Convention.  It  is  ex- 
ipected,  therefore,  that  every  true  Thomsonian  will 
jfaithfully  discharge  his  duty. 

Edmund  Grundy,    } 

J.  W.  Comfort,      >  Committee. 

John  Pearce,  ) 


We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  commu- 
nication published  in  the  Reformer,  altering  only  a 
few  words: — 

"From  the  vast  magazine  of  human  experience  in 
favor  of  the  Thomsonian  medical  practice,  facts  may 
j  still  be  taken  in  support  of  the  same,  and  yet  leave 
I  the  source  whence  they  are  drawn,  like  the  ocean, 
inexhaustible.  Evidence  to  cheer  on  the  friends — to 
convince,and  convert  all  sincere  enquirers  after  truth, 
and  to  confound  the  enemies  of  the  system ;  may 
each  day  be  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
standing  articles,  for  the  public  journals,  as  long  as 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  free  press,  are  secured 
to  our  independent  people. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  praise  of  this  practice, 
the  reader  will  perhaps  demand  and  ought  to  receive, 
something  more  than  mere  assertions,  to  establish  the 
foregoing  statements.  But  before  proceeding  to  pro- 
duce the  same,  I  wish  the  following  proposition  to 
be  understood,  to  wit,  that  the  botanic  remedies  will 
if  administered  in  season,  cure  all  complaints  to 
which  mankind  are  subject.  Novel  as  the  assertion 
is,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  because,  probatum  est,  it 
has  been  tried  and  proved.  From  the  numerous 
cases  of  diseases  of  all  definitions  and  of  an  aggra- 
vated character,  the  subjects  of  which,  have  either 
been  wholly  or  partially  cured  by  this  practice,  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer,  he  will  select  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  ones,  in  confirmation  of  this  as- 
sertion. And  first,  the  writer's  own  case  which  was 
an  obstinate  one.  He  was  assailed  by  acute  inflam- 
matory rheumatism,  in  the  right  leg,  which  spread 
with  such  violent  celerity,  that  in  twelve  hours  after- 
wards, from  the  hip  to  the  extremities,  the  limb  was 
swollen  to  double  the  size  of  the  other,  and  he  be- 
came thereby,  completely  deprived  of  the  power  of 
locomotion.  The  attack  was  moreover  accompan- 
ied with  excruciating  and  almost  insupportable  pain. 
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The  refreshing  influences  of  slumber  were  unknown 
to  him. 

"  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  brow  of  care 
Great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast," 

was  so  coy  a  dame  to  him,  with  all  the  efforts  of  his 
care-tired  thoughts,  he  could  not  win  her  to  his  couch. 
In  the  agony  of  his  sufferings  an  eminent  physician 
of  the  old  school  was  consulted,  who  prescribed  the 
usual  remedies,  to  wit:  dieting,  cathartics,  and  the 
external  application  of  mineral  drugs.  But  experi- 
entia  docet,  experience  teaches  ;  for  having  while  a 
youth  been  afflicted  with  the  same  complaint,  the 
disciples  of  Galen  was  called,  under  whose  treatment 
he  was  prostrated  on  a  sick  bed,  three  months  with- 
out relief.  He  therefore  dismissed  his  medical  advis- 
er, and  was  conveyed  in  a  perfectly  helpless  condition 
to  the  Infirmary,  where  the  disease  was  eradicated 
in  one  week.  After  this  remarkable  cure,  which 
ought  to  be  promulgated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted, 
the  writer  asked  the  votary  of  Hippocrates  what  his 
opinion  was  of  the  Thornsonian  system.  He  replied 
"  he  thought  the  Vapour  Bath  and  the  other  vege- 
table remedies  used  were  without  doubt  excellent  in 
curing  chronic  complaints,  and  especially  rheuma- 
tism." Here  was  a  precious  confession  from  the  lips 
of  a  leading  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  !  Now  I  submit  to  the  candid  consideration 
of  the  reader,  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  on  the 
regular  physicians,  to  adopt  the  mode  of  practice, 
which  they  thus  praise  so  highly; — and  whether  if 
they  refuse  to  do  so,  they  are  not  answerable  to  their 
own  consciences,  to  their  country,  and  to  God  for 
the  multitude  of  men,  who  perish  hourly  under  their 
practice.  This  admission  from  the  quarter  in  ques- 
tion, is  of  incalculable  service  to  the  Thornsonian 
practice.  It  is  a  great  point  gained  in  our  favor.  It 
is  not  true,  however,  that  these  specifics  are  only 
adapted  to  expel  rheumatism.  And  the  mistake 
arises  from  an  unwillingness  of  its  enemies  to  inves- 
tigate the  principles  and  doctrine  of  the  system  which 
are,  that  cold  is  death,  heat,  life, — that  all  diseases 
originate  in  cold,  disease  being  an  unit  and  therefore 
it  requires  a  common  remedy.  This  system  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  old  one.  The  faculty  doc- 
tor the  name,  Thomson  and  his  followers  the  disease 
itself;  hence  the  lingering  complaints,  the  shattered, 
and  ruined  constitutions,  the  broken  hearts,  the  drain- 
ed purses,  and  the  havoc  of  human  life,  under  the 
old ;  hence  the  speedy  and  as  it  were,  miraculous 
cures  and  the  consequent  cheerfulness  and  happiness 
under  the  new  practice.  This  treatment  is  a  sove- 
reign remedy  in  all  cases  of  disease  where  the  vital 
spark  is  not  wholly  extinct.  A  large  portion  of  the 
cases  of  relief  and  cure  at  the  Infirmary,  were  those 
of  patients  who  having  been  under  the  regular  phy- 
sicians for  a  long  periods  of  time,  had  become  re- 
duced to  walking  skeletons,  by  the  action  of  mineral 
poison,  and  been  abandoned  to  their  supposed  hope- 
less condition.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  nine  out  of 
ten  cases  of  chronic  complaints,  pronounced  by  the 
learned  and  scientific  medical  Licentiates  to  be  ir- 
remediable and  by  them  renounced  as  such,  are  thus 
either  greatly  relieved  or  entirely  cured  by  this  prac- 
tice, surely  the  remedies  will  expel  an  ephemeral 
complaint,  and  cure  fever,  consumption,  or  any  in- 
veterate distemper.  That  the  less  is  contained  in  the 
greater,  is  an  axiom  in  philosophy,  and  that  still  more 


unerring  record,  the  human  understanding.  This 
proposition  has  been  illustrated  in  the  remarkable 
cases  of  cure  of  light  and  obstinate  diseases  among 
throngs  of  patients  who  have  visited  and  are  still  re- 
pairing to  the  Thornsonian  Infirmaries. 

The  writer  did  propose  in  this  communication  to 
give  the  community  a  detailed  account  of  such  cases ; 
hut  the  limits  of  the  article  have  been  perhaps  too 
much  extended  already.  He  may  do  so  in  future, 
provided  such  a  statement  is  called  for,  and  the  edi- 
tor will  further  indulge  him  with  a  corner  in  his 
valuable  paper.  He  cannot  throw  down  the  pen 
however,  without  suggesting  that  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  legislature 
while  it  invests  bodies  of  men  with  exclusive  privi- 
leges confers  on  them  at  the  same  time,  the  sole  pow- 
er of  being  useful  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  heal- 
ing art,  that  a  diploma  from  a  College  or  any  other 
incorporated  institution,  though  it  may  impart  im- 
portant and  unmerited  advantages  to  its  possessor, 
will  endow  him  with  a  superior  skill  and  wisdom  in 
that  first  of  all  occupations  so  far  as  man  is  here  con- 
cerned, of  curing  the  sick. 


[From  the  Botanic  Luminary.] 

DR.  BROWN  AND  OTHERS  vs.  DR.  SAMU- 
EL THOMSON. 

"Jl  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand" 

The  above  quotation  is  from  the  sayings  of  one 
who  spake  as  never  man  spoke,  and  are  as  applica- 
ble to  the  case  under  consideration  as  when  they 
were  spoken — eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  every  true-friend  to  the 
Botanic  cause  throughout  the  Union,  that  for  the  last 
year  or  two  many  of  our  (otherwise)  valuable  peri- 
odicals have  been  engaged  in — we  like  to  have  said 
family  quarrel.  "In  union  there  is  strength,"  but  in 
the  continuace  of  a  quarrel  between  members  of  the 
same  profession  or  family,  the  union  is  broken  asun- 
der and  the  whole  profession  .offers  in  consequence, 
even  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land. 

At  the  time  we  embraced  the  profession  we  did  it 
from  piinciplc ;  and  well  do  we  remember  the  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  that  burst  from  our  lips — the  tear 
of  anguish  that  fell  from  our  cheek  on  first  perusing 
the  narrative  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  life  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Thomson.  We  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment harbor  the  thought  that  any  man,  in  his  senses, 
would  have  the  audacity  to  contend  against  one  who 
had  done  so  much  towards  establishing  a  system  of 
medical  practice  which  promised  more  to  future 
generations  than  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  pro- 
fessedly learned  faculty  for  four  thousand  years  pre- 
vious. 

We  perceive  by  the  April  number  of  the  Botanic 
Advertiser,  published  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Brown,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  that  the  difficulties  existing  between 
Drs.  Brown  and  Thomson  have  not  been  settled  as 
we  had  previously  supposed — and  why?  A  conven- 
tion was  called  expressly  to  settle  difficulties.  At  that 
convention  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
Dr.  Brown's  medicine,  and  reported  it  genuine,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  be  going  right.  But  not  so — 
Dr.  Brown  has  renewed  his  attack,  in  a  manner  too, 
characteristic  of  one  entirely  devoid  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. 


DC/~It  is  hard  to  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Newburyport,  Jan.  25,  1838. 

Dr.  S.  Thomson  :  Dear  Sir — After  I  moved  from 
Exeter,  N.  H.  to  this  town,  I  mentioned  to  a  number 
of  gentlemen  about  the  operation  that  I  performed 
on  a  young  man  in  Exeter  in  1837 — a  short  time  after 
most  all  the  newspapers  gave  notice,  by  saying, — 
"  Brilliant  Surgical  Experiment."  One  of  our  friends 
handed  me  the  Christian  Register  and  Boston  Ob- 
server, of  Dec.  2,  '37,  vol.  16,  No.  28.  I  send  you 
the  paper,  so  you  can  read  for  yourself.  I  dont  wish 
to  judge — but  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  one  of  the 
Physicians  that  administered  to  the  young  man,  had 
it  put  in  print,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself. — 
I  have  thought  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  that 
some  future  day,  [  would  give  you  the  case.  Early 
in  the  Spring  of  1837,  a  young  man,  about  25  years 
of  age,  had  a  severe  cold,  and  it  settled  on  his  lungs, 
which  threw  him  into  a  lung  fever,  attended  by  a 
cough.  He  had  been  visited  by  two  gentlemen  call- 
ed skilled  in  the  science  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
&c. ;  by  their  treatment,  he  received  no  benefit,  but 
rather  grew  worse  ;  after  a  few  weeks  attendance,  he 
was  pronounced  incurable.  I  was  called,  and  soon 
discovered  that  there  was  a  collection  of  matter  in 
the  left  lung,  which  after  placing  the  patient  in  a 
proper  situation,  I  opened,  by  an  incision  between 
the  ribs,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  a  number  of  re- 
spectable persons,  1  drew  out  one  quart  and  half  pint 
(by  wine  measure)  of  pus.  After  a  few  days,  1  in- 
troduced (in  the  presence  of  a  number,)  a  silver  probe 
into  the  incision,  to  examine  the  depth,  and  after 
drawing  out  the  instrument,  it  measured  three  and  a 
half  inches.  By  proper  medicine,  (not  poison)  he 
soon,  to  the  disappointment  of  all  who  had  heard  of 
the  case,  began  to  get  strength,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
was  able  to  walk  out. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  certificate : 

I,  Oliver  Sanborn,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  certify,  that 
in  the  Spring  of  1837,  1  was  taken  with  a  lung  fever, 
and  after  extreme  suffering  for  several  weeks,  and 
my  life  despaired  of  by  Perry  and  Gorham,  M.  D.'s, 
I  saiit  for  G.  VV.  Goodwin,  JVf.  D.,  who  practises  on 
the  Thomsonian  system,  and  after  a  few  day's  at- 
tendance, he  ascertained  that  there  was  an  Abscess  in 
the  left  lobe  of  my  lungs,  which  he  opened  through 
an  incision  between  the  ribs,  from  which  abscess  was 
discharged  more  than  one  quart  of  foetid  matter. — 
After  which  operation,  I  immediately  began  to  re- 
cover strength,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  careful 
attendance  by  Doctor  Goodwin,  my  health  was  re- 
stored. Signed, 

Oliver  Sanborn. 

Exeter,  June,  1837. 


serve,  or  bow  down  and  worship,  the  one  who  cures 
by  means  adapted  to  certain  end,  &c.  &.c.  (2) 
Respectfully  your  ob't  serv't, 

G,  W.  Goodwin. 

(1)  Don't  say  "year,"  Doctor:  Send  them  as  fast 
as  you  please. 

(2)  We  think  it  an  excellent  idea,  and  as  soon  as  the 
evenings  become  somewhat  longer,  and  the  weather 
a  little  cooler,  that  you  can  do  much  good  by  giving 
them  publicly.  Ijet  us  hear  from  you  as  often  as 
convenient. 

We  here  insert  the  paragraph  alluded  to  by  the 
Doctor,  from  the  Christian  Register. 

Brilliant  Surgical  Experiment  for  the  cure  of  Con- 
sumption.— An  operation  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed in  Exeter,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  of  still  greater  interest  to 
persons  laboring  under  pulmouary  complaints.  A 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Sanborn,  had  been  afflict- 
ed for  nearly  two  years  with  an  abscess  in  the  lungs, 
which  had  increased  to  such  a  height  that  his  case 
was  deemed  utterly  hopeless,  and  he  came  to  Exe- 
ter for  change  of  air.  Mr.  Tucker,  surgeon  of  that 
city,  having  abouffcSteenteen  years  ago,  performed  a 
successful  operation  on  the  mother  of  this  young  man, 
and  as  she  is  now  alive  and  well,  he  naturally  made 
application  to  him,  and  consented  to  submit  to  have 
an  incision  made  in  his  side.  Mr.  Tucker  having, 
by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  ascertained  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  most  skilfully  performed  it  in  less  than 
three  minutes,  when  a  quantity  of  matter,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  a  quart,  or  33  ounces  imperial  meas- 
lure,  issued  from  the  orifice.  His  cough  had  been 
'most  harrassing  and  incessant — not  being  able  to 
'place  himself  in  a  reclining  position  for  fear  of  suf- 
focation, being  in  constant  pain  ;  and  he  had  no  rest 
for  more  than  nine  months.  He  bore  the  operation 
with  great  fortitude,  aud  is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing 
well. 


Sir:  If  you  think  the  above  case  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  of  it  you 
please.  I  have  a  few  more  cases  that  may  interest 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Manual,  and  shall  give 
them  in  the  course  of  the  year.  (1.) 

I  have  been  preparing  a  few  lectures, — which  I 
think  may  come  in  play  at  some  Thomsouian  Con- 
vention. Can't  we  have  one  this  fall  in  Massachu- 
setts ?  I  think  a  good  lecture  would  do  a  good  deal 
of  good  in  the  cause.  One  that  would  give  both  sides 
of  the  question.    Then  say  this  day,  whom  ye  will 


Female  tight-lacing. — A  treatise  "on  the  De- 
jformitiesof  the  Chest  and  Spine,  illustrated  by  plates, 
by  William  Coulson,"  (Hurst,  London),  has  just  come 
under  our  notice.  The  chief  object  of  the  author 
seems  to  be  to  point  out  the  injuries  arising  from  the 
practice  of  tight-lacing  among  females;  and  this  he 
does  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  shows  how  the  prac- 
jtice  is  undermining  the  health  ef  the  bulk  of  young 
women  at  the  present  moment  ;  how  it  is  distorting 
their  spines,  giving  them  a  high  and  low  shoulder, 
causing  an  unnatural  projection  of  the  sternum  or 
breast-bone  ;  rendering  them  unfit  to  fulfil  properly 
the  functions  of  mothers;  and,  lastly,  leading  to  the 
production  of  a  weak,  consumptive,  and  puny  race 
of  people.'  Mr.  Coulson  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
British  public — the  male  public — for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  this  most  distress- 
ing subject.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  any  thing  which 
he  has  said,  will  not  be  of  the  smallest  use  in  abol- 
ishing the  practice  of  tight-lacing.  We  consider  his 
book  as  utterly  thrown  away.  The  press  has  for 
years  been  reprobating  tight-lacing,  and  yet  not  the 
smallest  change  has  been  effected.  Women  squeeze 
their  bodies;  distort  their  spines,  and  ruin  their 
health,  as  much  as  ever.  All  things  improve  but 
this.  Tight-lacing  remains  a  fixed  practice,  a  prac- 
tice fraught  with  the  most  terrific,  the  most  melan- 
choly consequences  ;  yet  one  which  is  fixed  with 
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more  than  fitters  of  iron  by  tlffc  fashions  of  the  times. 
We  might  give  an  extract  from  Mr.  Coulson's  book, 
to  show  how  dreadfully  injurious  tight-lacing1  is;  but 
where  would  be  the  use  of  it?  The  matter  would 
be  perused  no  doubt  by  our  young  female  readers, 
but  it  would  have  no  impression  on  their  under- 
standings ;  e>r,  to  speak  more  correctly,  its  truth 
would  be  theoretically  acknowledged,  but  practical- 
ly denied. 

We  have  written  about  tight-lacing  until  we  are 
tired.  The  conviction  now  forces  itself  upon  our 
mind,  that  if  any  thing  like  a  substantial  reform  in 
the  practice  is  to  be  brought  about,  it  must  be  by 
some  more  potent  means  than  the  press.  It  is  now 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  prac- 
tice is  hurrying  thousands  of  accomplished  young 
females  to  their  graves.  Within  our  own  limited 
, sphere,  we  know  several  who  are  dying  from  no 
other  cause.  The  mania  has  descended  from  high 
to  low  life.  In  Edinburgh,  at  this  instant,  there  are 
hundreds  of  women  in  the  class  of  domestic  servants, 
who  are  as  much  the  victims  of  this  execrable  fash- 
ion as  the  daughters  of  the  aristocracy.  But  no 
warning  will  suffice  to  assuage  it.  Must  then  a 
whole  nation  sit  down  in  despair,  and  see  tight-lac- 
ing go  on  forever?  We  suspect  it  must,  unless  some 
reform  may  be  hoped  for  from  those  mighty  ladies 
who  sit  at  the  helm  of  fashion  and  capriciously  order 
the  women  of  Great  Britain  to  wear  whatever  cut  of 
cloth  they  think  fit.  These  are  the  mighty  person- 
ages who  alone,  out  of  a  nation  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  of  souls,  have  the  power  to  redress 
this  monstrous  abuse.  To  them  the  nation  must  pray 
to  be  relieved  from  the  thraldom  of  tight-lacing.  If 
the  petition  be  refused,  then  our  case  is  hopeless. 
But  if  granted — how  instantaneous  the  delivery. 
Quick!  Presto! — Begone!  And  tight-lacing  is  for- 
ever banished  from  the  earth.  Ladies,  one  and  all 
— all  women  are  ladies — instantaneously  relax  the 
strings  of  their  corsets.  The  wasp  figure  is  aban- 
doned. Health,  good  shape,  and  good  looks,  resume 
their  legitimate  sway.  And  our  women  are  them- 
selves again. — [Chambers'  Journal. 


Force  of  imagination. — A  {ew  years  ago  a 
celebrated  physician,  an  author  of  an  excellent 
work  on  imagination,  being  desirous  to  add  ex- 
perimental to  his  theoretical  knowledge,  made  ap- 
plication to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  be  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  proving  what  he  asserted,  by  an 
experiment  on  a  criminal  condemned  to  death. — 
The  Minister  complied  with  his  request,  and  de- 
livered over  to  him  an  assassin,  a  man  who  had 
been  horn  of  distinguished  parents.  The  physi- 
cian told  him  that  several  persons  who  had  taken 
an  interest  in  his  family,  had  obtained  leave  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  that  he  should  suffer  death  in 
seme  other  way  than  on  the  scaffold,  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  a  public  execution,  and  that  the  easi- 
est death  he  could  die  would  be  by  blood-letting. 
The  criminal  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  counted 
himself  happy  in  being  freed  from  the  painful  ex- 
hibition which  he  otherwise  would  have  been 
made  of,  and  rejoiced  at  his  thus  being  able  to 
spare  his  friends  and  family. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  physician  repaired  to 
the  prison,  and  the  patient  having  been  extended 
on  a  table,  his  eyes  bound,  and  every  thing  ready, 


he  was  slightly  pricked  near  the  principal  veins 
of  the  legs  and  arms  with  the  point  of  a  pen.  At 
the  four  corners  of  the  table  were  four  fountains, 
filled  with  water,  from  which  issued  small  streams, 
falling  into  basins  placed  there  to  receive  them. 
The  patient,  thinking  it  was  his  blood  trickled  into 
the  basins,  became  weaker  and  weaker  by  degrees, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  medical  men  in  attend- 
ance in  reference  to  the  quality  and  appearance 
of  the  blood,  (made  with  that  intention.)  increased 
the  delusion,  and  he  spoke  more  and  more  faintly 
until  his  voice  was  scarcely  audible.  The  pro- 
found silence  which  reigned  in  the  apartment,  and 
the  constant  dropping  of  the  fountain,  had  so  ex- 
traordinary effect  on  the  brain  of  the  poor  patient, 
that  all  his  vital  energies  were  soon  gone,  although 
before  a  strong  man,  and  he  died  without  having 
lost  a  single  drop  of  blood. 


Plumber's  colic — M.  Roard,  the  director  of 
m  white  lead  manufactory  in  France,  has  intro- 
duced the  use  of  sulphuretted  lemonade  among 
his  workmen,  and  the  lead  colic  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  his  establishment.  In  two  months 
but  four  workmen  had  experienced  light  attacks 
from  the  disease,  and  these  exceptions  are  account- 
ed for  by  peculiar  circumstances,  which  ought 
have  been  avoided.  The  subsequent  results  have 
been  verified  in  respect  to  the  colic.  Six  work- 
men, among  whom  are  three  of  those  already 
mentioned,  have  experienced  sensations  unusual 
to  the  stomach,  which  had  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be  attendants  upon  the  colic,  sueh  as  cramps,  or 
nervous,  epileptic  symptoms,  besides  weakness  of 
the  muscles.  These  casual  effects  were  produced 
by  a  coating  of  oxyde  and  carbonate  of  lead  upon 
the  cuticle.  This  will  account  for  many  affections 
incidental  to  plumbers  and  painters,  which  it  has 
not  heretofore  been  easy  to  explain:  it  points  out 
the  causes  of  the  relapses  and  symptoms  which 
are  so  often  exhibited,  after  the  colic  had  been 
cured  in  the  case  of  workmen  who  are  habitually 
exposed  to  the  virulent  exciting  causes  of  the  mal- 
ady. Whether  we  consider  the  sulphuretted  acid 
to  act  as  a  preventive  or  cure,  it  must  be  applied 
not  only  internally  but  also  externally.  M.  Roard's 
men,  therefore,  use  the  lemonade  as  a  beverage 
and  as  a  lotion. —  [From  a  paper  recently  read  be- 
fore the  Paris  xlcademy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 


/We  copy  the  following  from  a  correspondent  of 
€he   "Journal  of  Health." 

Regular  sleep.  —  John  Wesley,  from  experi- 
ment, determined,  that  six  hours  sleep  in  the  twenty- 
four,  was  the  quantity  adapted  to  the  support  of  his 
system,  and  he  never  devoted  any  longer  period  to 
repose.  Wesley  lived  eighty-eight  years,  and  re- 
tained a  degree  of  mental  and  bodily  vigor  to  the 
last.  He  was  of  a  thin  spare  habit  of  body,  and  pos- 
sessed great  mental  excitability.  Such  persons  re- 
quire less  sleep,  than  others  of  less  vivacity  of  tem- 
per. Regular  habits  in  regard  to  repose,  are  highly 
salutary.  The  custom  of  sleeping  six  or  at  farthest 
eight  hours,  when  first  adopted,  may  appear  to  af- 
ford an  insufficient  degree  of  rest ;  but  the  habit  of 
devoting  so  many,  and  the  self  same  hours  to  sleep 
being  persevered  in,  they  will  be  soon_  found  to  be 
amply  sufficient.     The  repose  of  the  system  would 
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be  more  complete — in  fact,  a  greater  amount  of 
sle;m  would  be  enjoyed  in  a  shorter  period,than  when 
ten,  twelve,  or  more  hours  are  spent  in  bed. 

A  Spanish  nap  1  have  found  very  useful ;  but  then 
to  be  refreshing  it  must  not  be  on  a  bed  or  cushion, 
but  on  a  wooden  frame,  or  three  chairs,  and  better 
if  with  boots  and  hat  on,  and  a  whip  in  the  hand. — 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  found  in  the  west- 
ern wilderness,  a  log  form  a  delightful  couch,  from 
which,  awakened  by  my  servant  after  fifteen  min- 
utes of  the  most  profound  sleep,  1  would  rise  and 
pursue  my  travels  with  renovated  vigor. 

I  am  convinced,  gout  is  as  much  produced  by  want 
of  regular  and  sufficient  sleep  in  the  bons  vivants, 
who  are  subject  to  that  disease,  as  by  the  good  things 
that  are  usually  charged  with  it.  I  think  I  know  one 
case  of  strong  predisposition  to  gout,  counteracted 
by  the  abandonment  of  card  playing  and  other 
amusements  and  business  that  were  incompatible 
with  regular  hours  of  sleep.  Colds  and  catarrhs  will 
adhere  pertinaciously  to  one  who  sits  up  late,  that 
would  be  speedily  removed  by  early  going  to  bed.  / 

Water — the  best  drink. — Arbuthnot,  a  wit 
and  scholar,  the  companion  of  Swift  and  Pope, 
and  whom  Johnson  so  beautifully  characterizes, 
as  "  a  man  estimable  for  his  learning,  amiable  for 
his  life;  and  venerable  for  his  piety,"  infers,  from 
the  plenteous  stock  of  water  which  all  bodies  af- 
ford— 

"That  it  alone  is  the  proper  drink  for  every 
animal." 

Cullen,  the  celebrated  Scotch  professor  of 
medicine,  says:  "  Simple  water,  that  is,  such  as 
nature  affords  it,  is,  without  any  addition,  the 
proper  drink  of  mankind." 

Gregory,  the  successor  of  Cullen,  holds  the 
following  opinions  regarding  water:  "  The  sole 
primitive  and  mainly  natural  drink  is  water;  which, 
when  pure,  whether  from  a  spring  or  river,  has 
nothing  noxious  in  it;  and  is  suitable  and  adapted 
to  all  sick  persons  and  all  stomachs,  however  deli- 
cate and  infirm,  unless,  through  depraved  habit, 
fermented  liquors  should  have  become  necessary. 

"  Pure  spring  water  when  fresh  and  cold,  is  the 
best  and  most  wholesome  drink,  and  the  most 
grateful  to  those  who  are  thirsty,  whether  they  be 
sick  or  well:  it  quenches  thirst,  cools  the  body, 
dilutes  and  thereby  obtunds  acrimony — often  pro- 
motes sweat,  expels  noxious  matters,  resists  pu- 
trefaction, aids  digestion,  and  in  fine  strengthens 
the  stomach.  \ 

"There  are  indeed  some,  though  \evy  few  irr 
number,  to  whom  cold  water,  on  account  of  a  no- 
table weakness  either  of  the  body  generally,  or  of 
the  stomach,  seems,  on  account  of  its  coldness,  to 
be  prejudicial.  Water,  however,  either  made  te- 
pid, or  boiled,  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  thus  made 
soft  as  it  were,  is  still  suitable  for  these  persons." 

Let  our  readers  carefully  remember  that  water 
need  only  be  warmed  or  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool 
again,  to  fit  it  for  weak  stomachs;  and  that  the 
author  does  not  counsel  the  addition  of  distilled  or 
vinous  liquor  to  correct  its  coldness  or  harshness. 

Frederick  Hoffman,  physician  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  observes,  "  Water  may  be  the  drink  for 
every  constitution  or  habit  of  body;  if  a  change  is 
required,  it  is  only  of  temperature — not  recourse 
to  another  liquid." 


EMINENT  TSARLY  RISERS. 

If  the  practice  of  early  rising  require  any  other 
recommendation  than  the  simple  fact  of  its  being 
favorable  to  health,  to  study,  and  to  business,  it 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstance  of 
nearly  all  the  individuals  whose  names  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  as,  illustrious,  in  history,  be- 
ing early  risers. 

Sir  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  preface  to  the  Uto- 
pia, remarks  that  he  completed  the  work  by  steal- 
ing time  from  his  sice])  and  meals.  He  made  it 
his  invariable  practice  to  rise  at  four;  and  he  ap- 
peared so  well  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the 
habit,  that  he  represents  the -Utopians  as  attending 
public  lectures  every  morning  before  day-break. 

The  welKknown  Bishop  Burnet  was  an  habitu- 
al early  riser.  When  at  College  his  father  arous- 
ed him  to  his  studies  every  morning  at  4  o'clock, 
and  he  continued  the  practice  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

Fabricius,  a  student  of  Linnaeus,  in  his  notice 
of  that  celebrated  naturalist,  observes,  as  follows: 
"our  habitation,  that  of  the  writer,  the  late  Dr. 
Kulin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  another  student,  was 
about  one-eighth  of  a  league  distant  from  the  resi- 
dence of  Linnaeus,  at  Hammarby,  in  a  farm  where 
we  kept  our  furniture  and  other  requisites  for 
house-keeping.  Linnaeus  arose  very  early  in  sum- 
mer, mostly  about  four  o'clock;  at  six  he  came 
and  breakfasted  with  us,  and  gave  lectures  upon 
the  natural  orders  of  plants,  which  generally  last- 
ed until  ten.  We  then  wandered  about  till  noon 
upon  the  adjacent  rocks,  the  productions  of  which 
afforded  us  plenty  of  entertainment.  In  the  af- 
ternoon we  repaired  to  his  garden,  and  in  the 
evening  we  mostly  played  at  the  Swedish  game 
of  trisset,  in  company  with  his  wife." 

Paley,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  college  ca- 
reer led  an  indolent  life,  and  mixed  much  in  soci- 
ety of  an  idle  and  expensive  kind,  was  one  morn- 
ing awakened  at  five,  by  one  of  his  companions, 
who  reproached  him  with  the  waste  of  his  time 
and  his  strong  faculties  of  mind.  Struck  with  the 
justice  of  his  reproach,  Paley,  from  that  time  for- 
ward, rose  at  five  o'clock  every  morning,  and  con- 
tinued it  ever  after. 

It  is  recorded  of  Lord  John  Harvey,  that  in 
those  early  hours  when  all  around  were  hushed  in 
sleep,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  quiet  as  the 
most  favorable  period  for  study,  and  frequently  in 
this  way  spent  a  useful  day  before  others  began 
to  enjoy  it. 

As  a  proof  how  favorable  the  morning  hours 
are  for  study,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Adam, 
the  celebrated  rector  of  the  High  School  of  Ed- 
inburgh, frequently  felt  his  patience  worn  out  by 
the  harassing  exertions  he  made  in  the  completion 
of  his  work  on  Roman  Antiquities,  and  would  rise 
from  his  desk  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  half  de- 
termined to  relinquish  his  task;  yet  notwithstand- 
ing these  sallies,  he  would  rise  with  the  sun  next 
morning,  to  prosecute  his  task  with  renewed  vigor. 

A  volume  might,  indeed,  be  filled  with  notices 
of  early  risers.  Bishop  Jewell  rose  regularly  at 
four;  Dr.  Franklin  was  an  early  riser;  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  was 
an  early  riser;  Dr.  Parkhurst,  the  philologist,  rose 
regularly  at  five  in  the  summer  and  six  in  winter.  . 
It  is.  to  the  hours  gained  by  early  rising  that  the 
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world  is  indebted  for  the  numerous  volumes 
which,  within  a  few  years,  have  issued  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Among  the  ancients, 
the  names  of  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  of  nu- 
merous other  poets  may  be  inscribed  upon  the  list 
of  early  risers. 

It  is  recorded  of  BufFon,  the  celebrated  natural 
historian,  that  wishing  to  acquire  the  habit  of  ear- 
ly rising,  he  promised  to  reward  his  servant  with 
half-a-crown  for  every  morning  on  which  he 
should  prevail  on  him  to  leave  his  bed  at  a  certain 
hour.  The  servant  went  resolutely  to  work,  un- 
der a  commission  that  authorized  him  to  drag  his 
master  out  of  bed  rather  than  fail — and  notwith- 
standing he  had  often  to  endure  abuse  and  even 
threats,  so  powerfully  did  the  Count's  long  con- 
tinued habits  of  indulgence  oppose  his  own  de- 
sires to  break  through  them,  he,  nevertheless  fi- 
nally succeeded  in  rousing  his  master  regularly  by 
the  stipulated  hour.  And  BufFon  informs  us,  that 
to  the  unwearied  perseverance  of  his  servant,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  his  well  known  work  on  na- 
tural history. 


Baron  and  his  dependants.  It  is  not  two  centu- 
ries since  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  usually 
made  her  breakfasts  on  salt  herrings.  Yet  even 
m  those  days  the  profession  of  cookery  was  not 
wholly  undistinguished  by  the  royal  favor.  The 
manor  of  Addington,  in  Surry,  is  still  held  by  the 
tenure  of  dressing  a  dish  of  soup  for  the  King  at 
his  coronation.  Stow  likewise,  in  his  Survey  of 
London,  informs  us.,  that  Henry  VIII.  granted  an. 
estate  in  Leadenhall-street  to  "Mistress  Corn- 
wallies,  widdow  and  her  heires,  in  reward  offine 
puddings  by  her  made,  wherewith  she  had  present- 
ed him."  But  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  hu- 
man genius  in  this  department  was  achieved  by 
the  chief  cook  of  Louis  XIV.  On  a  grand  enter- 
tainment, he  dressed  a  part  of  his  majesty's  old 
slippers  with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  declared  it  to  be  the  best  dish  they 
hfid  ever  ate!  Such  a  man  was  indeed  an  honor 
to  his  age  and  country;  but,  alas!  he  has  found 
no  successor. 


Cookery. — As  cookery  is  the   most  honorable, 
so  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  sciences.     There  is  no 
nation  so  utterly  barbarous  as  to  devour  their  food 
without  some  previous  preparation,  and  the   ap- 
pellation  of  a  "  cooking  animal  "  may  be   truly 
considered   as  forming  the  most  accurate  specific 
definition  of  the  human  race.     The  progress  of 
cookery  is  in  fact,  the  progress  of  civilization;  and 
it  is  impossible  to   trace  the  improvement  of  the 
one  without  having  our  attention  perpetually  call- 
ed to  the  gradations  of  the  other.     In  the  very  in- 
fancy of  society,  before  the  invention  of  culinary 
utensils  has  occurred  to  his  untutored  understand- 
ing, the  savage  broils  his  food  on  the  embers   of 
his  fire,  and  satiates  his  carnivorous  appetite  with 
a  "  rasher  on  the  coals."     When  the  introduction 
of  a  few  of  the  ruder  arts  has  brought  with   it  a 
proportionate   degree  of  civilization,  he   becomes 
naturally  partial   to   a   more  refined  diet.     He   is 
speedily  initiated  into  the  manufacture  of  earthen 
vessels,  and,  his   meat  being  placed   in  these,  and 
heated  />n  the  fire,  he  now  regales  his  bowels  with 
a  "eollup  in  the  pan."     As  he  is  probably  not  ve- 
ry particular  about  the  mechanism  of  his  jack,  the 
step  to  roast  and  boil  is  but  a  short  one;  and  the 
addition  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  of  a   few 
roots   and  herbs,    will  put  him   in    possession  of 
something  similar   to  barley  broth.     Such  are  the 
dishes   most  consonant  to  a  savage   appetite,   and 
which,  in  the  exertion  of  the  limited  means  which 
he  enjoys,  he  is  most  naturally  enabled  to  procure. 
Fixed  to  a  single  spot  of  earth,  he  is  without  the 
means  of  communication  with  those  who,   enjoy- 
ing a  different  soil  and  climate,  could  furnish  him 
with    higher  pleasures,  and  afford   new  gratifica- 
tions to  his  palate.     Of  the  charms  of  curry,  cay- 
enne,  mustard,  catsup,  and  anchovy  sauce,   he  is 
yet    entirely  ignorant.     Many    ages    must   elapse 
before  he  can  hope  to  regale  himself  with   Stilton 
cheese  and  Bologna  sausages.     It  is  indeed  impos- 
sible to  look  back  on  the  deprivations  of  our  fore- 
fathers  without  a  sentiment  of  pity.     A   roasted 
ox,  and  about  a  dozen  large  cauldrons  of  greens, 
formed   the   coraon  meal   of  the   most    powerful 


Connexion  between  drunkenness  and  crime, 

and  between  drunkenness  and   poverty. iii 

the  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Bache,  physician  to  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1831,  to  the  inspectors  of  that  institu- 
tion, we  find  the  following  important  statement: 
"The  physician  has  found,  that  out  of  the  fifty- 
eight  prisoners,  received  up  to  this  time,  thirty- 
four,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  acknowledge  themselves 
to  have  been  either  habitually  or  occasionally  in- 
temperate. This  fact  shows  the  close  connexion 
which  subsists  between  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
and  the  commission  of  crime." 

The  following  is  from  the  Baltimore  American 
of  1S31:— 

"  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Alms  House,  that  of  the  992  adults  received 
into  that  institution  the  last  year,  not  less  than  944 
were  ascertained  to  be  habitually  intemperate;  and 
that  of  142  children  born  or  admitted  in  the  same 
time,  115  at  least  were  brought  to  destitution  by 
the  drunken  habits  of  their  parents." 


July  a  Revolutionary  month. — On  the  9th 
of  this  month,  1385,  the  despotism  exercised  over 
Switzerland,  by  the  houses  of  Austria,  was  anni- 
hilated in  the  field  of  Samplaci.  On  the  26th  of 
July,  1581,  the  confederation  of  the  Low  Coup- 
tries  promulgated  an  edict,  by  which  they  renounc- 
ed their  allegiance  to  Philip  II.  On  the  12th  of 
July,  1630,  James  II.  lost  the  battle  of  Boyne, 
which  forever  excluded  himself  and  his  posterity 
from  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared their  country  independent  of  the  British 
crown.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  the  flag  of 
Liberty  waved  over  the  French  Bastile.  And  on 
the  26th  of  July,  1830,  Charles  X.  of  France, 
signed  the  death  warrant  of  his  dynasty. 


Ancient  perfumery. — So  perfect  were  the 
Egyptians  in  the  manufacture  of  perfume,  that 
some  of  their  ancient  ointment,  preserved  in  an 
alabaster  vase  in  the  Museum  at  Alwick,  still  re- 
tains a  very  powerful  odor,  though  it  must  be  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  years  old. 
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[From  the  Recorder.] 

"REGULAR  OBSTETRICS." 
Dr.  Curtis:  I  will  relate  an   anecdote  for  the 

amusement  of  those  who  ignorantly  idolize  the 
poisoning  and  butchering  practice  of  medicine,  er- 
roneously called  "regular,"  "scientific,"  &c. 

A  certain  would-be  M.  D,  who  resides  in  this 
county,  was  called  some  few  years  ago,  to  a  case 
of  obstetrics,  a  lady  who  had  given  birth  to  a  con- 
siderable family,  without  the  aid  of  a  scientific 
accoucheur.  Imagining  difficulty  in  the  case,  and 
being  anxious  to  display  his  superior  skill  in  this 
branch  of  practice,  be  inserted,  as  soon  as  conven- 
ient, the  forefinger  of  one  baud  (for  he  had  nei- 
ther crotchet  no*  forceps)  up  to  the  second  joint, 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  foetal  cranium,  and 
soon  the  birth  was  effected;  but,  strange  to  tell, 
the  child  bore  no  marks  of  monstrosity.  It  ex- 
pired in  a  few  days.  This  learned  accoucheur  af- 
terwards said  that  "  he  never  felt  so  bad,  under 
God's  heaven,-  as  he  did  when  the  child  flapped 
its  hands  and  cried."  "  But,"  continued  he,  "the 
child  did  not  die  in  consequence  of  the  injury  it 
received,  but  for  the  want  of  good  nursing!" 

If  the  above  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  pub- 
lic, spread  it  before  them,  the  circumstance  as  re- 
lated, admits  of  no  dispute.     Yours, 

ZlMRI    HUSSEY. 

Highland  County,  March  10,  1333. 


MAXIMS  FOR  THE  DECLINE  OF  LIFE. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  have  passed  the  meri- 
dian of  their  days,  and  who  are  desirous  of  prolong- 
ing their  lives,  health  and  happiness  for  a  still  longer 
term,  we  recommend  a  close  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing maxims : — 

To  endeavor  to  get  the  bstter  of  the  intrusions  of 
indolence  of  mind  and  of  body,  those  certain  har- 
bingers of  enfeebling  age. 

Rather  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out. 

To  rise  early ;  and,  as  often  as  possible,  to  go  to 
bed  long  before  midnight. 

Not  to  nod  in  company,  nor  to  indulge  in  repose 
too  frequently  on  the  couch  by  day. 

Not  to  give  up  walking,  nor  to  ride  on  horseback 
to  fatigue.  Experience,  and  a  staid  medical  author- 
ity, determines  from  six  to  ten  miles  a  day.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  preservation  of  the  appetite, 
and  the  prolongation  of  life,  than  the  constant  use 
of  the  feet.  . 

To  continue  the  practice  of  reading,  pursued,  it  is 
hoped,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  in  books  on  all 
subjects — for  variety  is  the  salt  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  "  the  spice  of  life." 

To  admit  every  cheerful  ray  of  sunshine  on  the 
imagination. 

To  try  to  live  within  one's  income,  be  it  large  or 
small. 

Not  to  encourage  romantic  hopes  or  fears. 

Not  to  drive  away  hope,  the  sovereign  balm  of 
life — though  it  be  the  greatest  of  all  flatterers. 

Not  wilfully  to  undertake  any  thing,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  the  mind  or  body  is  not  suf- 
ficiently strong. 

To  avoid  being  jostled  too  much  in  the  streets — 
being  stunned  by  the  noise  of  the  carriages — and 
not  to  be  carried,  even  by  curiosity  itself,  into  a  large 
crowd. 


Not  to  run  the  race  of  competition,  nor  to  be  in 
another's  way. 

To  preserve  one's  temper  on  all  occasions ;  and 
hence,  never  to  give  up  the  reins  to  constitutional 
impatience. 

If  one  cannot  be  a  stoic,  in  bearing  and  forbearing 
on  every  trying  occasion,  yet  to  endeavor  by  every 
means  to  pull  the  check-string  against  the  morose- 
ness  of  spleen,  or  the  impetuosity  of  peevishness. — 
Anger  is  a  short  madness. 

To  contrive  to  have  as  few  unemployed  hours  as 
possible,  that  idleness,  the  mother  of  vices  and  of 
crimes,  may  not  pay  her  visits.  To  be  always  doing 
something,  and  to  have  something  to  do.  To  fill  up 
one's  time,  and  to  have  a  good  deal  to  fill  it  up  with, 
for  time  is  the  material  of  which  life  is  made. 

Not  to  indulge  too  much  in  the  luxury  of  the  ta- 
ble, nor  yet  to  under-live  the  constitution.  The  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  dropsy,  in  the  language  of  the 
Spectator,  seem  to  be  hovering  over  the  dishes. — 
Wine,  the  great  purveyor  of  pleasure,  offers  his  ser- 
vice, when  love  takes  his  leave.  It  is  natural  to 
catch  bold  on  every  help  when  the  spirits  begin  to 
droop:  but  let  it  be  recollected,  that  while  love  and 
wine  are  good  cordials,  they  are  not  to  be  forced  in- 
to common  use. 

To  resolve  never  to  go  to  bed  on  a  full  meal.  Ex- 
ercise, a  light  supper,  and  a  good  conscience,  are 
the  best  promoters  of  a  good  night's  rest,  and  the 
parents  of  undisturbing  dreams. 

Not  to  be  enervated  by  indulgence  in  tea-drinking. 

Not  to  debilitate  the  mind  by  new  and  futile  com- 
positions. Like  the  spider,  it  may  spin  itself  to 
death.  The  mind  like  the  field,  must  have  its  fallow 
season.  . 

To  enjoy  rationally  the  present — not  to  be  made 
too  unhappy  by  reflection  on  the  past,  nor  to  be  op- 
pressed by  invincible  gloom,  or  ridiculous  fears  as  to 
the  future. 

To  resolve  more  than  ever  to  shun  eveiy  public 
station,  every  arduous  undertaking.  To  be  satisfied 
with  being  master  of  one's  self,  one's  habits — now  a 
second  nature,  and  one's  time.  Determined  not  to 
solicit,  unless  cruelly  trampled  on  by  fortune,  nor  to 
live  and  die  in  harness  of  official  station,  of  trade,  or 
a  profession. 

Not  to  lose  sight,  even  for  a  single  day,  of  the  good 
and  proverbial  doctors — Diet,  Merry  man,  and  Quiet. 
Resolved  to  remember,  and  to  recommend,  towards 
tranquility  and  longevity,  the  three  oral  maxims  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane ; — never  to  quarrel  with  one's  self, 
one's  wife,  nor  one's  friend." 

Not  to  put  one's  self  too  much  in  the  power  of  the 
elements,  as  modified  by  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  rain, 
and  the  night  air. 
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A  LECTURE 

On  the  nature  and  unity  of  Disease,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Students  of  the  Reformed  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Worlhington,  Ohio,  March,  1S35.— By 
D.  L.  Terry. 

Gentlemen: — The  fact  of  your  being  Students 
of  this  Institution,,  would  seem  to  justify  me  in  the 
opinion  that  you  are  inquirers  after  truth;  that  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
the    present   popular  medical   faculty;    that  your 
minds   have  withstood  the  tide   of  popular  preju- 
dice, and  are  determined  to  investigate,  in  u   can- 
did   and    impartial    manner,  the    principles  upon 
which  the  science  is  founded;  that  you    are   fully] 
convinced   that   the  fashionable  practise  of  medi- 
cine is  erroneous  in  its  principles,  uncertain  in   its! 
application,  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  | 
its  avowed  object,  and  highly  dangerous  in  its  ten-] 
dency;  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  ] 
practicability  of  a  reform  in  medical  science,  audi 
that  your  minds  are  thus  prepared  to  receive  new: 
doctrines^  and  to  weigh,  with  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality, the  various  arguments  adduced  in  their  i\- 
lustratiou  and  support. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying,  or  be- 
lieving, that  you  came  here  with  minds  prepared 
to  adopt,  without  a  consideration  of  their  merits,! 
or  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  all  the  opinions  that 
maybe  advanced  here;  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, th:it  all  alterations  are  not  improvements,, 
neither  is  every  innovation,  reform.  But  if  you' 
believed,  at  the  time  of  your  coming  here,  that 
medical  reform  had  a  real  existence,  and  still  fur-' 
ther,  if  you  believed  it  to  be  understood  and  taught! 
at  this  institution,  you  must  have  expected  to  hearj 
some  opinions  advanced,  which  would  not  har- 
monize with  many  that  are  held  by  the  advocates: 
of  the  popular  medical  schools  of  the  day; 

That  the  great  alterations  and  innovations  made  i 
in  the  doctrine  of  disease,  and  the  general  prac-l 
tice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  by  the  venerable  foun- 
der of  our  System,  are  eminently  entitled  to  the j 
name  of  improvement  or  reform,  in  the  science,; 
cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  or  even  doubted,  by  j 
any  one  who  properly  understands  them,  or  who 
just.lv  appreciates  their  merits. 

The  great  and  leading  characteristics  of  medical 
reform,  have  already  been  laid  before  you.  But 
reform  is  only  in  its  infancy;  it  must  be,  yet,  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement,  and  indeed  some 
of  its  fundamental  principles  are,  to  my  mind, 
altogether  too  obscure  and  indefinite  to  be  satis- 
factory. 

We  find,  by  perusing  the  writings  of  medical 
men,  that  their  pages  present  us  with  an  endless 
chain  of  controversies  upon  speculative  theories; 
in  fact  we  find  but.  little  else  contained  in  such 
writings,  than  a  review  of  the  doctrines  which 
have  successively  risen  and  fallen,  concerning  the 
nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  disease. 

By  one  we  are  told  that  disease  is  morbid  ex- 
citement; but  what  are  we  to  understand  by  mor- 
bid   excitement?     Can    any    one  tell    us    what   it 
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means,  or  in  what  it  consists?  Such  a  definition 
explains  nothing,  it  profits  nothing,  and  can  an- 
swer only  as  an  apology  for  ignorance,  to  satisfy 
those  only  who  are  unable  to  discriminate  between 
sense  and  sound. 

Dr.  George  Fordycexsays,  "  Fever  is  a  disease, 
affecting  the  whole  system,"  &c.  Others,  as  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  gravely  inform  us  that  fever  is  a  sal- 
utary action  tending  to  the  restoration  of  health. 
Again  we  are  told  that  disease  is  morbid  action, 
and  here  the  definition  ends. 

Now  I  would  ask,  are  we,  as  reformers  in  medi- 
cine, any  better  acquainted  with  these  disputed 
and  dark  points  in  medical  science?  Points  or 
subjects  which  all  admit  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Shall  we  study  into  the  doctrines  of 
Physiology  and  Jlna'omy,  and  spend  years  in 
learning  how  to  treat  disease,  and  never  ask  the 
significant  question,  "  What  is  disease?"  This 
should  not  be  so.  To  cure  disease,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  restore  health,  is  the  great  object  of  our 
profession.  Then  let  us  enquire  into  its  nature 
and  analyze  its  effects. 

Is  any  one  ready  to  say  that  the  enquiry  will  be 
fruitless,   or  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
investigation  or  human  comprehension?    To  such 
la  one    I   would   say,  look  at  the  discoveries  of  a 
[Newton,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Franklin,  a  Fultofij&th 
I  Who,  previous  to  Newton's  day,  could  have  been 
! induced  to  believe  that  the  great  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  Universe,  were  within  the  reach  of  human 
i investigation    and  comprehension*     That  the  sub- 
lime phenomena  of  the  spheres  are  produced  by 
the   agency  of  one  single  law   of  nature,  viz.,  at« 
I  traction  of  gravitation  ?     Who,  before  the  time  of 
[ -Pythagoras,    would   have    believed   that   the    Sun 
I  would   have  been  discovered  to  be  the  centre  of 
the    Solar  System,  around   which    all  the  planets 
|-of  this   respective  system,  move  in  regular  order, 
and  in  stated  periods"? 

The  question,  which  I  propose  to  answer  at 
this  time,  is  one  which  intimately  concerns  and 
interests  us  all;  and  one  which  should  be  duly 
considered  and  rightly  understood,  by  ail  who 
make  medicine  a  profession.  It  is  this,  viz. — 
"  What  is  diseased" 

Without  spending  time  to  enumerate  anil  repeat 
the  many  contradictory  and  unreasonable  answers 
which  have  been  given  to  this  question,  I  shall 
come  directly  to  the  point,  by  giving  to  it  what  I 
consider  a  correct,  definite  and  reasonable  answer. 

Disease  is,  in  its  essence,  diminished  or  obstrvct>- 
ed  vital  action,  in  all  or  any  patt  of  the  body  diss 
eased. 

Diminished  vital  action  is  the  great  and  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  disease,  without  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  it  cannot  exist. 

To  prove  this  doctrine,  I  shall  consider— 

l>t.  Some  of  the  most  common,  remote  and  ex* 
citingcauses  of  disease,  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  operate  upon  the  system  to  produce  it. 

21.  The  general  effects  of  disease  upon  the 
body;  and 
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3d.  The  character  and  modus  operandi  of  the 
means  used  for  its  removal. 

(■  1st.  "Cold,"  says,  Eberle,  "is  perhaps  the 
most  common  and  frequent  of  all  the  remote  caus- 
es of  disease  in  the  temperate  latitudes.  Its  inju- 
rious tendency  is  much  enhanced  by  beingconjoined 
with  humidity."  This  latter  circumstance  is  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  fact,  that,  humidity,  com- 
bined with  air,  makes  the  latter  a  more  powerful 
and  speedy  conductor  of  caloric.  "  Solar  heat," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  produces  only  the  predispo- 
sition, while  terrestial  exhalations  and  cold  excite 
the  principal  diseases  of  hot  climates.  "  When," 
says  Eberle,  "the  temperature  to  which  the  hu- 
man system  is  exposed,  is  so  low  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  sensation  of  cold,  its  immediate  effects  are — 
1st.  A  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  exhaients, 
and  of  the  external  capillary  blood-vessels,  giving 
rise  to  pain,  shrunken  and  dry  state  of  the  skin. — 
2nd.  Diminished  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
manifested  by  smallness,  weakness,  and  slowness 
of  the  pulse*  Sdi  Diminished  sensibility  of  the 
external  parts*  passing  by  degrees  throughout  the 
whole  system.  Hence  the  benumbed  state  of  the 
hands,  fingers  and  other  external  parts."  Cold 
unquestionably  tends  to  diminish  the  vital  action 
of  the  system. 

"When  the  degree  of  cold,"  says  Eberle,  "is 
excessive*  or  prolonged  in  its  action  on  the  animal 
system,  it  gradually  abstracts  the  animal  tempera- 
ture to  a  degree  incompatible  with  vital  action, and 
asphyxia,  gangrene,  or  death,  ensues.  The  ten- 
dency which  very  low  temperature  has  to  produce 
these  effects,  is  greatly  controlled  by  the  degree  of 
constitutional  energy,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  cor- 
poreal exercise  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  its 
prolonged  influence." 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  malaria  or  mias- 
tnatd,  but  little  is  pretended  to  be  known  of  their 
primary  operations  upon  the  system  in  the  pro- 
duction of  disease.  By  some  it  is  contended  that 
they  are  taken  into  the  circulation  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  lungs,  and  produce  their  deranging 
effects  primarily  upon  the  heart  and  circulatory 
system.  Their  effects  ultimately  are  the  same  as 
those  produced  by  cold,  &c. 

"The  first  obvious  effect  of  the  remote  febrific 
causes *"  says  Eberle,  "consists  almost  universally 
in  a  diminution  of  the  nervous  energy,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  action  of  the  ben  it  and  arteries.— 
This,"  says  he,  "  is  manifested  by  the  weak  and 
contracted  pulse;  the  general  languor  and  lassi- 
tude; the  diminished  temperature  and  the  sense 
of  chillness  which  usher  in  all  febrile  affections." 
Debility j  however  induced,  is  very  properly  re- 
garded as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  cause  operates  in  the  production 
of  disease,  may  be  easily  understood,  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  human  body  is  capable  of  resisting 
the  effects  of  morbid  causes  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vital  energy  which  it  possesses. 

According  to  Dr.  Rush,  general  or  local  debili- 
ty constitutes  the  sfate  of  predisposition  to  favej-. 
Debility  may  be  brought  on  by  profuse  discharges 
from  the  body;  by  over  exertion ;  by  poor  or  un- 
healthy diet,  impure  air,  bad  water,  the  loss  of 
blood,  excessive  Use  of  spiritous  liquors,  &c.  &.c. 
Theso,  then,  may  all  be  regarded  as  remote  Caus- 


es of  disease,  and  their  ultimate  effect  is,  dimin- 
ished vital  action  and  debility. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  subject  of  our  division,  viz.  "The  effects 
of  disease  upon  the  body."  "To  discover  the 
cause  of  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,"  says  Cullen, 
•'we  may  observe  that  it  is  always  preceded  by 
strong  marks  of  general  debility  prevailing  in  the 
system.  The  smallness  and  weakness  of  the 
pulse,  the  paleness  of  the  extreme  parts,  with  the 
shrinking  of  the  whole  body,  sufficiently  show 
that  the  action  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries,  is 
for  the  time  extremely  weakened;  together  with 
this,  the  languor^  inactivity,  and  debility  of  the 
animal  motions;  the  imperfect  sensation;  the  feel- 
ing of  cold  when  the  body  iiwann,  and  some  oth- 
er symptoms,  all  show  that  the  energy  of  the  brain 
is,  on  this  occasion,  greatly  weakened;  and  I  pre- 
sume, as  the  weakness  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause,  this 
weakness  also  is  a  proof  of  diminished  energy  of 
the  brain."  The  sensible  and  apparent  effects  of 
disease  upon  the  body,  are  different  in  different 
cases,  and  these  differences  are  owing  to  several 
circumstances;  such  as  the  particular  tissue  of  the 
body  principally  affected;  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease; its  degree  of  violence;  the  strength  of  con- 
stitution of  the  patient;  the  length  of  time  which 
the  disease  continues,  &c.  &.C; 

As  most  diseases  to  which  the  human  system  is 
liable,  are  accompanied,  at  some  sta<>e  of  their 
progress,  by  what  Is  called  fever;  or  the  sanative 
process  by  which  the  constitution  rids  itself  of  dis- 
ease, it. may  not  be  improper- to  mention  some  of 
the  general  effects  produced  upon  the  functions  of 
the  organs  by  this  class  of  diseases.  According  to 
Eberle*  the  effects  of  febrile  diseases,  are  such  as 
loss  of  appetite,  disturbed  sleep;  lassitude,  v*an- 
dering  paius  in  the  limbs  and  back,  dry  and  harsh 
skin,  eostiveness  of  the  bowels,  nausea,  headache, 
sensations  of  cold,  drying  up  of  old  sores,  giddi- 
ness, &c.  He  thinks  the  nervous  system  is  the 
first  that  suffers,  which  is  evinced  by  the  languor. 
The  experienced  Dr.  W.  Beach,  of  New  York, 
says,  in  his  work  called  the  "American  Practice 
of  Medicine,  "  that  all  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions of  the  body  are  deranged  on  or  before  the 
accession  of  fever.  There  is  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,"'  vomiting,  dry  mouth,  dry  and  parched 
[skin,  diminished  perspiration,  urine  scanty  and 
high  colored,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  in  it 
word,  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  impaired." 
Disease,  then,  is  a  diminution  of  the  vital  powers, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  according  to  its  degree 
and  length  of  continuance,  a  check  of  the  secre- 
tions, and  ultimately  the  total  extinction  of  life  in 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  body.  In  all  diseases 
attended  with  inflammation,  there  is  a  loss  in  the 
performance  of  the  function  of  the  diseased  parti 
If  it  is  h  general  disease,  or  one  which  gives  rise 
to  general  fever,  we  invariably  see  the  skin  (\\y 
and  husky,  the  tongue  furred,  the  appetite  dimin- 
ished^ the  urine  scant}',  &.e.  If  it  be  local  disease, 
and  attended  with  local  fever  or  inflammation,  we 
find  dryness  and  harshness  of  the  diseased  surface, 
(dearly  indicating  lost  secretion,  and,  consequent- 
ly, diminished  vital  action  in  the  extreme  ramifi- 
cations of  the  capillaries  of  the  surface.  Here 
we  have  had  a  long  list  of  symptoms  or  effects  as* 
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scribed  to  disease,  which  are  the  legitimate  effects 
or  consequence  of  diminished  vital  action,  and 
proving  most  clearly  and  incontestable  the  fact  that 
disease  is  a  unit — that  it  is  "diminished  vital  en- 
ergy." 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  point  of  major  im- 
portance in  the  course  of  our  enquiry,  viz.  "  The 
nature  and  modus  operandi  of  the  means  used  for 
the  removal  of  disease.''  "  Every  article  in  the 
Materia  Medica,"  says  Dr.  Caldwell,  "  is  a  stim- 
ulant, because  it  excites,  in  e*ery  instance,  an  in- 
crease of  action  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 
That  which  produces  excitement,  say  those  who 
have  the  reputation  of  being  most  deeply  versed 
in  this  doctrine,  is  a  stimulus."  All  the  means 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease;  which  are 
Capable  of  making  an  impression,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered either  directly  or  indirectly,  locally  or  gen- 
erally, permanently  or  transiently,  medically  or 
mechanically;  stimulants.  Emetics  are  power- 
fully stimulating  both  locally  and  generally.  Ca- 
thartics are  local  stimulants  which  are  well  known 
to  increase  the  action  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Di- 
uretics increase  the  action  of  the  secerning  ves- 
sels of  the  renal  glands,  by  virtue  of  their  power 
of  stimulation.  Diaphoretics  or  sudorifics  are  all 
more  Or  less  stimulating,  and  they  restore  the  se- 
cretory action  of  the  skin,  which  is  so  universally 
deranged  in  nearly  every  case  of  disease. 
■  "A  little  attention  to  the  system,"  says  Dr. 
Beach,  "shows  us  that  there  are  certain  outlets, 
or  excretions  to  the  system,  especially  designed  to 
carry  off  every  thing  which  is  incompatible  with 
health.  When  these  excretions  perform  their  of- 
fices, a  person  may  be  said  to  be  well;  but  when 
they  cease  to  act,  or  act  imperfectly,  morbific  mat- 
ter is  retained,  and  derangement  follows." 

Hence  we  discover  that  Dr.  Beach  teaches  that 
disease  is  loss  of  action;  and  to  remove  it,  the  ac- 
tions or  functions  of  the  different  organs;  must  be 
restored. 

Some  medicines  stimulate  generally,  and  thus 
determine  the  blood  to  the  sui  face  of  the  body, 
both  internal  and  external.  These  medicines  re- 
store the  secretions  generally,  by  equalizing  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  driving  it  into  the  extreme 
or  secerning  arteries  of  the  surfaces. 

Warm  water  applied  to  the  body  in  the  form  of 
the  general  bath;  or  locally,  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
exciting  the  action  of  the  skin  and  promoting  per- 
spiration. Applied  in  the  form  of  the  vapor  bath, 
as  directed  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  other  Botanic 
Physicians,  it  is  stiil  more  powerfully  stimulating, 
and  acts  more  efficiently  in  the  production  of  free 
perspiration. 

The  Alkaline  bath  possesses  stimulant  powers,! 
independently  of  its  warmth,  being  the  especial  j 
etfect  of  its  alkalescency. 

Frictions  over  the  surface  are  a  species  of  me- 
chanical stimulus,  tending  to  a  restoration  of 
warmth  and  action  in  the  part  acted  upon.  Dr. 
Devvees  appears  to  be  well  aware  of  this  effect  of 
frictions,  since  he  recommends  them  as  the  agents 
most  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  restoration  of  the 
tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus;  thus  aiding  in  the 
expulsion  of  its  contents  and  the  checking  of  uter- 
ine,  this  too  fatal  species  of  hemorrhage. 

Rubefacients  and  vesica tories  are  strong  and 
unequivocal  stimulants,  tending  to  restore  action  to 


the  vessels  of  the  surface  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, and  their  effects  become  somewhat  general, 
probably  by  the  absorption  of  sohie  of  their  stim- 
ulating principles,  and  by  that  common  convey- 
ance of  impressions — nervous  sympathy.  We  are 
told  by  Dr:  Beach,  whose  opinion  is  surely  deserv- 
ing of  our  most  respectful  consideration;  that  "the 
great  indication  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  to 
restore  the  secretions  and  excretions;  herein  con- 
sists the  great  secret  of  treating  and  curing  dis- 
ease." 

All  our  remedies  act  as  stimulants,  and  as  such, 
they  tend  to  remove  obstructions,  relieve  oppressed 
organs,  and  restore  impeded  functions; 

Here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  every  article 
stimulates  to  some  degree  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
itself,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the 
organ  to  which  it  has  a  kind  of  elective  affinity.— 
The  differences  existing  between  the  operation 
and  characters  of  stimulants,  are  as  numerous  as 
the  individual  articles  themselves,  yet  they  fray  all 
be  comprehended  in  the  following  classes:— 1st. 
General  diffusible  stimulants,  and  these  may  be 
sub-divided  into  those  whose  stimulating  effects 
are  transient;  and  those  which  stimulate  perma- 
nently. 2d.  Into  direct  and  indirect,  or  primary 
and  secondary.  3d.  Into  those  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sedative  state  of  the  system*  and  thosti 
which  are  not.  •. 

2d.  Local  stimulants,  as  cathartics,  emetics; 
(which  latter  stimulate  generally,  also  in  a  pow* 
erful  degree,)  diuretics,  emmenagogues,  rubefa- 
cients, and  vesicatories.  These  may  also  he  di- 
vided into  medical  and  mechanical !  Besides  these, 
there  are  some  remedies  which  are  supposed  to 
act  chemically,  as  alkalies,  to  neutralize  acidity  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  alkalies  to  counteract 
the  uric  acid  diathesis,  and  occasionally  a&ids  to 
neutralize  alkalescency;  but  in  these  cases,  the 
remedies  given,  act  upon  extraneous  matter,  and 
so  change  its  qualities  as  to  render  it  inert: 

From  what  has  been  already  said  upon  the  na° 
ture  and  effects  of  the  remedies  used,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  they  all  have  a  tendency  td  increase 
the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  part  or  parts  upon 
which  they  act;  and  hence,  if  they  remove  disease; 
it  must  be  admitted  thatdisease  isdiminished  action. 

By  the  character  and  effects  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  disease:  by  the  effects  of  disease  Upon 
the  human  system,  in  obstructing,  impeding  and 
arresting  the  regular  performance  of  its  functions, 
and  finally,  if  hot  removed,  causing  the  total  Ex- 
tinction of  all  vital  action,  and  rendering  the  body 
entirely  subject  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity  j" 
and,  by  showing  that  all  medicines  act  upon  the 
principle  of  stimulation,  increasing  the  action  of 
the  vessels  and  restoring  the  functions  of  the  fiarf 
or  organs  upon  which  they  operate;  I  say,  by  the 
combined  testimony  of  all  these  circumstances  and, 
facts  presented  before  yon,  I  trust  that  you  lis  welf 
as  myself,  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  disease 
is  what  many  believe  it  to  be,  "  a  diminution  of 
vital  action,  with  its  effects."  And  if  you  are  con- 
vinced that  disease  is  diminished  vital  action,  \b 
are  ready  to  adopt,  and  prepared  to  understah 
the  doctrine  of  its  unity. 

All  the  diversity  of  chemical  action  is  ascribed 
to  one  exerting:  or  governing  agent,  viz.  chemfetff 
affinity. 
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The  diversified  and  even  complicated  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  planets  of  the  solar 
system,  are  governed  by,  and  principally  depend'- 
ing  upon,  one  single  agent — the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation. "The  numerous  individual  organs  which 
compose  the  human  body,"  says  Dr.  Beach,-"  al- 
though various  in  structure  and  function,  have  an 
intimate  connection  and  mutual  dependence.  rI  hey 
are  only  subordinate  parts  of  one  grand  machine, 
and  they  concur  in  producing  one  general  result. — 
the  life  of  the  individual.  All  the  leading  ar- 
rangements are  calculated  to  give  a  character  of 
unity  to  the  organization  and  living  actions  of  our 
frame.  There  is  a  common  source  of  nutrition 
for  the  whole  body,  a  single  centre  of  circulation, 
a  common  place  of  union  for  all  sensation  and  vo- 
lition. As  the  animal  machine,  although  compli- 
cated in  structure,  is  single,  and  as  its  living  mo- 
tions, although  numerous  and  intricate,  form  one 
indivisible  series,  so  a  similar  connection  runs 
through  those  changes,  of  structure  and  function, 
which  constitute  disease;  hence  there  is  one  Phy- 
siology and  Anatomy,  and  there  can  only  be  one 
Pathology.  The  basis  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
body  consist  of  the  cellular,  vascular,  absorbent, 
and  nervous  structures:  hence  pathological  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  for  all  parts,  and,  consequent- 
ly treatment  must  be  similar  throughout." 

Dr.  Beach  also  says,  that  "  diseases  resemble 
each  other  in  all  essential  points;  the  causes,  ori- 
gin and  treatment  of  the  diseases  comprehended 
under  each,  will  be  tjie  same."  And  further, 
while  speaking  of  this  subject,  he  observes,  or 
asks  the  question,  "  Is  it  irrational  or  un philo- 
sophical to  consider  disease  a  unit?  All  its  innu- 
merable forms' or  symptoms,  being  derived  from 
one  cause,  acting  upon  different  organs  or  tissues 
of  the  body." 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  makes  disease 
a  unit,  is  sufficiently  proven  and  abundantly  ex- 
emplified in  the  leading  symptoms  and  general 
treatment  of  that  formidable  tribe  of  diseases 
styled  neuroses,  or  nervous.  These  are  principal- 
ly characterized  by  disturbed  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  independent  of  fever;  also  by  sup- 
pressed secretions,  diminished  sensibility,  paleness 
of  the  surface,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities; 
oppressed  and  hurried  respiration,  sanguineous 
congestions,  and  convulsions.  The  diseases  in- 
cluded in  this  class,  are  such  as  apoplexy,  palsy, 
epilepsy,  catalepsy,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  hyste- 
ria, asphyxia,  syncope,  spasmodic  cholera.,  &.o.  Sec. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  these  affections 
present  precisely  the  same  symptoms  in  every  re- 
spect; yet  their  most  prominent  features  so  nearly 
resemble  each  other,  that  we  are  perfectly  safe  in 
coining  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  ail  arise  from 
the  same  proximate  cause,  or  that  they  ail  consist 
in  oppressed  or  diminished  nervous  energy  or  ac- 
tion. Is  it  said  that  their  pathology  is  not  under- 
stood, or  rather  is  it  said,  that  the  nature  of  one  or 
two  of  these  affections  is  not  known,  and  that, 
consequently,  our  treatment  of  such  is  empirical? 
I  would  say,  if  it  be  empirical  in  one,  it  is  so  in 
all,  for  they  are  all  directed  to  be  treated  nearly 
or  quite  in  the  same  manner. 

In  cholera,  our  main  dependence  is  upon  emer- 
ies ami  general  stimulants,  which  counteracts;  the 
•ame  in  tetanus,  hydrophobia,   hysteria,  cholera, 


epilepsy,  Sec.  In  all  these  cases,  (if  the  symp- 
toms were  urgent,)  we  would  give  compound 
tincture  of  Lobelia;  one  of  the  mot  powerful  and 
efficient  stimulants  known  in  medicines.  Is  this 
article  not  the  same  then  in  all  these  cases?  Does 
it  not  operate  in  the  same  way,  and  remove  the 
disease  upon  the  same  principle,  in  every  ca.-er — 
And  if  this,  aided  by  other  means,  which  act  in 
unison  with  it,  remove  all  the  diseases,  does  it  not 
conclusively  and  plainly  show,  that  they  are  alike 
in  every  thing  that  concerns  them,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view?  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange  that  disease 
should  give  rise  to  different  symptoms,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  violence;  its 
greater  or  less  extent  over  the  system. 

The  human  body,  though  one  entire  machine,  is 
composed   of  many  organs,  each  of  which  is  en- 
dowed with  its  necessary  share  of  vitality,  and  its 
appropriate  degree  and  quality  of  sensibility,  and 
each  performing  its  own  proper  function:  that  di- 
minished action,    when  confined  to  any  particular 
'one  of  these  organs,  should  manifest  it.-elt"  by  some 
external  signs,  a  little  different  from  those  which 
'are  exhibited  in  case  that  some  other  organ   is  af- 
fected in    the    same  way — is    not    in    any   degree 
'strange,  nor  does  it  offer  the  slightest  objection  to 
'the  propriety  of  the  doctrine  for  which  1  now  con- 
tend.    But  perhaps  some  of  you  are  ready  to  ask 
| the   question — Are   fever  and  inflammation  to  be 
'regarded    as  .consisting  essentially   in  diminished 
vital    action?     To  .this  I   answer   no,  surely  not; 
neither   are  they  of  themselves   to  be   considered 
as   constituting   any    part    of    disease.       Disease 
is  not  necessary  to  restore  health,  neither  is  it  in 
anywise  calculated    to  do  so;  yet  Mr.    J.    Hunter 
'says. that  inflammation  is  necessary  to  heal  wounds. 
Fever  also  is,   "an  effort  of  the  constitution  tore- 
move  disease." 

In  diseases  attended  with  fever  or  inflammation, 
you    are  not  directed   to  use,    in   their  treatment, 
such    strong  and    powerful   stimulants  as    are  re- 
commended in  such  violent,  and  asthenic  affections, 
as  Asiatic  Cholera  and  Tetanus.     The   reason  of 
this   is  sufficiently  obvious,     in  the  former  cases, 
the  system    possesses  more  vital  energy;    there  is 
iless  to  be  done  in  the  removal  of  the  disease;  ua- 
Iture,  the  healing  power,  pr  whatever  you  please 
to  call  it,  is  more  competent  to  the  task,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  assistance  of  art  is  less  re- 
quired:  whereas,  in  the  latter  eases,  the  vital   ac- 
tion   of  the  system  is -reduced  to  a  low  ehb;   there 
lis    much   to    be  done  to  restore  the    functions;  the 
restorative  principle  nearly  exhausted,  and  conse- 
quently, much,  and  nearly  all  to  he  accomplished 
for   the    restoration    of   health,    by    the    artificial 
means,  or  forcing  agents  of  the  physician. 

Does  any  one  say  that  there  are  no  symptoms 
of  diminished  action  in  any  part  of  the  body,  in 
diseases  attended  with  fever  or  inflammation  ?  To 
'such  a  one  I  am  ready  to  reply,  You  have  either 
had  no  experience  in  the  management  of  such  ca- 
ses, or  you  have  been  a  careless  observer  of  their 
phenomena. 

What  mean  the  dry  skin,  suppressed  secretion 
of  urine,  lost  appetite,  furred  tongue,  costive  bow- 
els, parched  and  dry  mouth,  and  torpidity  of  the 
cerebral  functions?  Are  they  not  all  depending 
upon  diminished  vital  action  of  their  respective 
organs?     What  do   we  do,  to  restore  and   adjust 
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the  functions  of  these  organs,  but  to  use  such  means 
as  are  calculated  to  arouse  their  secretory  or  vital  ac- 
tion ? 

It.  may  seem  somewhat  incredible  to  those  who 
are  educated  in  the  popular  medical  doctrine  of  the 
day,  that  there  should  be  diminished  action  in  the 
vessels  of  an  inflamed  part;  but  such  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced is  the  fact;  and  this  diminished  action,  is 
principally  confined  to  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
affected  part.  Speaking  of  the  proximate  cause  of 
inflammation,  Di\  Charles  Caldwell  observes,  "In- 
stead of  being  'increased,'  it  appears  from  experi- 
ment, and  we  think  also  from  reason,  that  the  impe- 
tus of  blood,  iii  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part,  is  ne- 
cessarily diminished.  On  no  other  ground  can  the 
leading*and  characteristic  phenomena  be  explained. 
A  congestion  of  blood,  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  af- 
fected, constitutes  an  essential  condition  of  every  in- 
flammation. It  is  a  fundamental  symptom,  without 
which  the  disease  can  have  no  existence,  inasmuch 
as  it  operates  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  But, 
without,  a  diminished  impetus,  a  remora,  or  obstruc- 
tion of  some  kind,  no  topical  congestion  can  take 
place  ;  much  less  can  it  occur  under  an  increased 
impetus.  Were  the  impetus  in  every  part  of  the 
vessels  the  same,  the  blood  would  be  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  whole.  Were  it  in  any  part  increased, 
the  blood  would  appear  in  that  part  in  a  diminished 
proportion.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the 
impetus  and  the  quantity  of  the  blood  in  any  given 
part,  must  always  maintain  towards  each  other  an 
inverse  ratio." 

For  the  illustration  of  our  position,  we  will  resort 
to    a   comparison.     The  current   of  the    blood  run 


of  them   with   certainty,  they  are  cold,   mechanical 
violence   and  chemical  irritants.     Under  the.  latter 
head  we  include  binning,  or  the  action  of  fire.     But 
neither  of  these  can  produce  inflammation   until  it 
lias  so  far  injured  the  part  affected  as  necessarily  and 
very  obviously  to  diminish  its  powers.     On  no  prin- 
ciple whatever  can  the  long  continued  application 
;of  intense  cold,  a  severe  contusion,  or  a  wound,  be 
'supposed   to  add   to  the  powers  of  action  in  the  in- 
i  jured  part.     On  the  other  hand,  the  patient  himself 
is  sensible  of  the  reduction  of  these  powers;  sensi- 
ble that  the  functions  of  the  part  are  weakened.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  application 
jOf  fire;  more  promptly  and  certainly  perhaps  than 
[any  thing  else,  does  it  diminish  the  power  of  action. 
| Had   we   leisure  to  examine  analytically  the  nature 
iand   operation  of  the  remedies  best  adapted  to   the 
icure  of  topical  inflammation,  we  should  find  them 
!  to  be  such  as  are  calculated  to  increase,  not  to  dimin- 
ish the  action  of  the  vessels.     Cold  and  heat,  blisters 
land  spirits  of  turpentine  are  included  in  the  number. 
."Were    we   ourselves,"   continues  the  Doctor,  "to 
attempt   to  lay  down  a  theory  of  inflammation,   it 
j would   be  somewhat  as  follows:  We   would,  as  a 
;  preliminary,  observe,  what  every  physiologist  alrea- 
dy knows,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
| the  capillary   vessels,  instead  of  depending  on  the 
j  impetus  communicated  to  it  by  the  heart,  is  effected, 
if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  vessels  themselves.     Hence  a  paralysis 
J  or  want  of  power  in  any  portion  of  them,  produces 
of  necessity  in  that  portion  a  stagnation  of  the  blood. 
By  the  operation   of  some  irritating  agent,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  we  cannot  aivvays  discover  ;  this  par- 
through   the   veins,  is  aptly  enough  represented  byj  aiysis,  or  want  of  the  power  of  action,  takes  place 
the  current  of  a  river  within  its  banks.     They  both1  in   the   capillaries,  or  a  certain  organ  or  part.     The 
consist  of  a  fluid  in  motion,     lu  what  part  of  a  river,   consequence  is,  a  stagnation  of  blood  in   that  part, 


then,  are  we  accustomed  to  find  an  accumulation  of 
its  waters?  Surely  not  at  its  rapids,  where  the  im- 
petus of  the  water  is  increased,  and  the  stream  of 
course  preternaturally  shallow  ;  but  at  some  flat  and 
level  spot,  where  their  impetus  is  weak  and  their 
movement  sluggish.  It  is  there  alone,  that,  within  a 
given  space,  the  waters  exist  in  a  superabundant 
quantity.  But  as  well  might  we  expect  to  find  an 
accumulation  of  water  within  the  declivity  of  the 
rapids  of  a  river,  as  a  congestion  of  blood  in  any 
portion  of  the  vessels  where  its  impetus  is  increased. 
Thus  far  does  reason  support  us  in  our  position. — 
Nor  is  the  result  of  experiment  and  observation  less 
favorable  to  us:  When  examined  wish  a  micro- 
scope, the  movement  of  blood  through  an  inflamed 
part,  is  found  to  be  preternaturally  slow.  In  cases 
of  great  violence,  its  motion  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
So  stagnant  does  the  blood  become  in  these  cases,  as 
to  exchange  its  arterial  for  a  venous  character,  com- 
municating to  the  parts  affected,  somewhat  of  a  pur* 
pie,  instead  of  a  fluid  color. 

So  far  then  is  the  impetus  of  the  blood  from  bear- 
ing any  direct  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation, that  the  reverse  is  true  ;  the  inflamma- 
tion is  high  in  proportion  as  the  obstruction  is  great 
and  obstinate.  Hence  a  purplish  appearance,  in 
topical  inflammation,  gives  reason  to  apprehend  an 
approaching  gangrene. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  induce  in- 
fl.imm  ition,  is  such  as  induces  us  to  believe  that  they 
diminish  rather  than  increase  the  power  of  action  in 
the  part  affected.     As  far  as  we  know  and  can  speak 


because  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  in  motion.  To 
relieve  this  state  of  the  part,  provided  the  disease  be 
local,  nothing  is  necessary  but  the  excitement  of  ac- 
tion in  the  affected  vessels,  by  means  of  which  the 
blood  will  be  forced  along  in  its  usual  channels, 
From  the  foregoing  representations,  it  appears  that, 
to  produce  local  inflammation,  nothing  is  necessary 
biit  an  irritation,  connected  with  a  want  of  the  pow- 
ers of  action,  in  a  portion  of  the  capillary  vessels." 

Dr.  Cullen  being  convinced  that  a  remora,  or  ob- 
struction to  the  free  and  rapid  passage  of  blood  thro' 
the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part,  does  take  place  has 
attributed  this  phenomena  to  the  influence  of  spasm. 

Though  Dr.  Caldwell  has  not  made  the  necessary 
distinction  between  inflammation  and  disease,  in  the 
foregoing  observations ;  yet  he  shows  most  ably,  ful- 
ly, and  incontrovertibly,  that  diminished  action  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  affected  part,  is  the  essential  cha- 
racteristic, or  the  real  and  specific  nature  of  all  dis- 
eases attended  with  inflammation. 

That  the  impetus  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
larger  arterial  trunks  of  the  affected  part,  may  be 
somewhat  increased,  as  a  quality  or  condition  of  the 
inflammation  itself,  I  am  not  disposed  to  doubt ; 
since  the  circle  of  the  circulation  in  the  inflamed 
part  is  shortened,  on  account  of  the  smaller,  or  cap- 
illary vessels  of  the  surface  being  obstructed.  Phy- 
siology also  teaches  us  that  there  is  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  sent  to  a  part  unusually  irritated. 
If  this  be  true,  the  blood  must  principally  pass  thro' 
the  anastromising  vessels  of  the  affected  part,  and  in 
this  way  find  its  way  back  again  into  the  venous 
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system  ;  a  small  portion  passing  slowly  and  sluggish- 
ly through  the  small  arterial  branches  of  the  diseased 
surface. 

Perhaps  you  may  object  to  the  doctrine  which 
makes  diminished  vital  action  to  be  the  essence  of 
disease,  because  it  reduces  the  treatment  of  all  dis- 
eases to  one  general  principle,  viz..  that  of  stimula- 
tion. You  admit  the  propriety  of  stimulating  in  the 
treatment  of  the  asthenic  affections,  and  those  unat- 
tended with  inflammation  ;  but  say  you,  to  stimulate, 
jfi  the  treatment  of  diseases  attended  with  fnxev  and 
inflammation,  is  not  only  useless  and  absurd,  but  it 
is  extremely  dangerous.  By  doing  this,  say  you,  we 
may  rupture  some  of  the  small  vessels,  and  thus  pro- 
duce haemorrhage,  disorganization  and  death.  So, 
Unfortunately,  you  are  taught  to  believe.  Hut  I 
would  wish  you  to  remember,  that  this  is  a  notion 
much,  more  inculcated  in  theory  than  in  the  practice. 
Jjet  us  compare  for  a  moment  this  theoretical  notion 
with  the  practice,  or  course  of  treatment  usually  re- 
commended and  pursued  here  in  similar  cases.  An 
acute,  and  according  to  representation,  one  of  the 
most  aggravated  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
was  treated  about  as  follows :  1st,  a  thorough  emetic, 
pf  the  common  emetic  tincture  ;  you  are  all  acquaint- 
ed with  its  composition. 

Is  this  compound  a  stimulant?     Is  it  not  a  power- 
ful and  active  stimulant?     Is  not  Lobelia  a  stimu- 
lant? and  are  not  Capsicum  and  Sanguinaria  Cana- 
densis stimulants?  and,  finally,  are  not  emetics,  as  a 
pi as§  of  remedies,  powerful  stimulants — as  much  so 
as  any  class  of  the  Materia  Mediea  ?     Do  they  not 
more  powerfully  and  certainly  determine  the   blood! 
to  the  surface  and  induce  perspiration,  obviate  con-| 
gestion,  and  equalize  the  circulation,  than  any  other' 
known    remedial    agents?      If   such    be    not.   their 
character,  why  resort  to  them  immediately,  in   the 
treatment  of  all  spasmodic  diseases  of  great  violence  ? 
Tha,t  they  a,re  decided  and  efficient  stimulants,  no 
one  can  deny  who  has  in  view  their  modus  operandi, 
in  the  removal  of  disease.     Yet,  strange  as  it  may; 
appear,  this   powerful  stimulant,  in   the  case  under 
consideration,   was  administered  apparently  without 
hesitation;  nay,  it  seems  to  have  been  chosen  under 
the  impression  of  its  being  the  best  and  surest  means! 
of  relief •$  and   will   you    believe  it?  no  rupture  of 
Vessels,  no  disorganization  followed   its  use  !     Next, 
a  thorough  portion  of  physic  was  given  :  this,  so  far 
as  it  acted  at  all,  acted  as  a  stimulant — a  local  stimuT 
lant  of  the  intestines. 

^hen  the    surface   was  almost  literally   covered 
with  poultices  of  cayenne  and  mustard.     Are  these 
articles  stimulants?  and,  if  so,  will  they  not  stimu- 
late, and  that   too,  not  a  little,  when  applied   to  the 
fkin  ?     Again,  the,  sudorific  tincture  was  given  inter- 
nally.    With  the  ingredients  of  this  preparation  you! 
are  also  well  acquainted.     Does  it  not  stimulate, and! 
$hat  generally  and  powerfully  too?     Again,  the  di-| 
aphoretic  powders  of  Dr.  Delany's  formula  were  ad- J 
ministered.     These  are  partly  composed  of  blood- 
root  and  bayberry.     Are  these  articles  not  stimulat- 
ing?    If  you   doubt  this  statement,   apply    a   small 
quantity  of  their  powders  to  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  nose,  and  your  doubts  will   immediately  vanish. 
A  perspiratipn  was  kept  up  fpr  forty  hours. 

What  but  stimulants  could  do  this?  Here,  then, 
you  have  a  case  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
treated  by  stimulants,  internally  and  externally,  and 
i|iat  too  by  one  who  cautions  ypu  against  the  use  of 


stimulants  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections. — 
But  what  was  the  result  of  this  treatment  ?  Why, 
just  what  you  heard  from  ihe  gentleman  who  treated 
the  case  and  related  the  same  to  you  in  an  extra  lec- 
ture. It.  was  the  restoration  of  ihe  patient's  health. 
If  increased  vital  action  be  disease,  in  any  case,  it 
must  have  been  so  in  this;  yet  many  symptoms  of 
diminished  action  were  present  in  different  pans  of 
the  system.  As  soon  as  the  stimulants  restored  the 
action  of  the  different  parts,  the  disease  gave  way. 

All  the  means  used  in  this  case,  you  have  seen, 
were  calculated  to  increase  the  action  of  the  vessels 
of  the  part  upon  which  they  acted,  as  their  primary 
effect;  yet,  as  you  were  informed,  they  removed  the 
disease.    "* 

Had  the  disease  in  this  case,  have  consisted  mostly 
in  increased,  instead  of  diminished  action,  the  lancet 
should  have  been  used  most  undoubtedly.  Should 
I  ever  meet  with  a  case  of  disease,  which  disease  I 
could  be  convinced  consisted  in  an  unusual  increase 
of  vital  action,  the  bncet  would  be  my  remedy.  I 
would,  in  such  a  case,  bleed  till  the  dangerous  de- 
gree of  increase  of  vital  action  would  be  sufficiently 
reduced. 

Gentlemen,  the  doctrine  of  disease,  for  which  I 
am  now  contending,  and  which  must  finally  prevail, 
however  strange  it  may  now  appear  to  you,  when  ex- 
hibited in  a  form  in  which  1  trust  it  will  withstand 
the  united  attempts  of  sophists  and  sycophants  to 
prostrate  it,  and  with  a  zeal  which  I  hope  is  some- 
what deserving  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject, 
has  been  either  positively  taught,  or  virtually  admit- 
ted, in  one  or  two  of  a  course  of  lectures,  now  being 
given  here,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  Medical  Re- 
form. 

Physiology  inculcates  the  doctrine  that,  when  an 
individual  laboring  under  some  chronic  disease,  un- 
dergoes an  operation,  hy  which  he  is  deprived  of  a 
limb  of  his  body;  his  Chronic  disease,  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, most  generally  is  relieved,  and  not  un- 
frequently  entirely  removed.  In  this  case,  the  area 
of  the  circulation  is  lessened,  and  the  impetus  pf  the 
blood  proportionably  increased  ;  and  to  this  increase 
of  vital  energy, for  the  remaining  part  of  the  sysn  m, 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  improvement  of  the.  patient's 
health.  Again,  it  teaches  us  that  the  vital  action  of 
parts  is  less,  as  their  distance  is  greater  fiom  the  cen- 
tre of  circulation,  (the  heart).  And  surgeons  gener- 
ally admit  that  all  local  diseases,  of  parts  distant  from 
this  organ,  are  more  likely  to  terminate  unfavorably 
than  when  affecting  parts  nearer  to  it.  This  fact 
proves  that  disease  is  diminished  vital  action,  and 
that  it  is  favored  when  situated  in  those  parts  which 
are  naturally  endowed  wilh  a  smaller  share  of 'this 
action,  as  is  the  case  with  the  extremities. 

Wounds  about  the  face,  cranium,  neck,  and  tho- 
rax, seldom  terminate  in  mortification,  while  this 
termination  of  similar  accidents,  affecting  the  hands, 
feet,  or  legs,  is  comparatively  pf  frequent  occurrence. 
Now,  if  mortification  be  produced  by  top  much  ac- 
tion, as  many  suppose,  we  should  find  it  to  occur 
most  frequently  in  those  parts  which  are  naturally 
endowed  with  the  greatest  power  of  action  ;  where- 
as, to  the  contrary,  we  invariably  find  that  such  are 
the  very  parts  whose  wounds  heal  most  readily  and 
uniformly,  by  "the  first  intention,*'  as  surgeons  term 
it;  or,  in  other  words,  by  adhesive  inflammation. — 
The  same  doctrine  tells  us  that  the  circulation,  and, 
in  a  wprd,  all  the  vital  actions  of  small  persons,  are 
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performed  quicker  than  in  large  ones,  and  that  the 
diseases  of  the  former  terminate  sooner,  and  are  less 
apt  to  assume  the  chronic  form.  Here  we  have 
more  evid enee  to  prove  that  disease  is  not  increased, 
but  diminished  action. 

This  view  of  the  unity  of  disease,  throws  much 
light  upon  the  doctrine,  or  rather  the  nature  of  phy- 
sical sympathy,  through  which  so  many  impressions, 
both  morhid  and  remedial,  are  made  upon  the  sys- 
tem. We  shall  not  be  taught  by  it  that  diminished 
action  of  the  stomach  gives  rise  by  sympathy,  Jo  in- 
creased action  of  the  brain,  but  to*a  state  similar  to 
that  existing  in  the  part  sympathised  with  ;  and  in 
this  manner  may  be  explained  the  way  in  which  ap- 
oplexy and  other  severe  affections  of  the  brain,  are 
caused  by  derangement  of  the  stomach.  Finally,  it 
is  a  key  by  which  many  of  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
eases and  medicine,  that  are  now  involved  jjn  mys- 
terious darkness,  may  be  unlocked,  and  made  not 
only  Comprehensible,  but  extremely  plain  and  simple. 

VEGETABLE    DIET    AS   SANCTIONED   BY 

MEDICAL  MEN. 
[Under  this  head,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  contains  some  remarks  on  a  late  work  by  Dr. 
Alcott,of  this  city, which  we  think  are  very  good.  We 
agree  in  the  opinio.1!  of  the  Journal,  that  these  very 
r  mowne  1  authorities  quoted  by  the  friends  of  a  vege- 
table diet,  were  as  fond  of  roast  beef  as  any  one  else  ; 
and  we  doubt  very  much  if  those  who  have  adopted 
this  mode  of  living  enjoy  health  in  so  great  a  degree 
■as  before.  In  fact  we  are  knowing  of  some  instances, 
where  individuals  who  after  having  adopted  and 
followed  the  vegetable  system  for  a  year  and  up- 
wards, have  abandoned  it  and  returned  to  their  for- 
mer mode  of  diet,  enjoying  better  health  therefrom. 
In  speaking  of  Dr.  Aicott's  book,  the  Journal  makes 
the  following  remarks:] 

"Since  this  book  came  from  the  press,  we  have 
been  considerably  perplexed  in  ascertaining  its  true 
value.  Here  is  the  combined  testimony  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  physicians,  in  favor  of  abstaining 
altogether  from  meats — and  they  give  their  personal 
experience  in  regard  to  themselves,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  Now  the  question  arises— what  degree 
of  credit  is  to  be  given  to  these  gentlemen?  Have 
not  many  of  them,  particularly  those  residing  in  N. 
England,  become  hasty  converts  to  the  new  doctrine 
of  vegetable  food,  without  having  carried  on  the  ex- 
periment sufficiently  long  to  settle  a  question  so  im- 
portant ?  Again,  there  are  a  host  of  authorities 
quoted,  from  Dr.  Cheyne  down  to  Dr.  Beaumont, 
showing  that  each  and  all  advocated  a  diet  of  vege- 
table food.  Now  passages  might  be  found,  in  the 
writings  of  almost  any  medical  writer,  which,  when 
isolated  or  detached  from  the  rest,  would  favor  th-e 
project  in  question.  In  fact,  we  are  fully  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  these  very  renowned  authorities 
were  as  fond  of  roast  beef  as  the  modern  consumers 
of  the  same  nutritious  article.  Unexpectedly,  we 
find  our  humble  self  drawn  into  the  ranks,  and  our 
own  veritable  words  arranged,  like  a  platoon  of  sol-r 
diers,  for  the  defence  of  the  untenable  schenje  of 
feeding  on  simple  vegetable  food. 

There  are  conditions  and  circumstances  requiring 
peculiar  vigilance  in  diet — the  veal,  the  mutton,  and 
the  turtle  soup  must  at  times  be  abandoned,  because 
it  is  a  curative  process  to  abstain  from  them;  and  it 
may  be  equally  necessary  to  return  to  them  again 


with  moderation,  the  moment  the  functions  of  or- 
gans have  been  restored,  which  were  injured  by  their 
successive  use.  The  teeth  alone,  in  man,  without 
any  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  stomach  or  the 
elaboration  of  the  gastric  fluid,  show,  beyond  all 
philosophical  contradiction,  that  he  was  destined  to 
be  omnivorous.  It  is  because  he  is  omnivorous,  that 
he  can  traverse  all  regions,  and  sustain  himself  in  all 
climates.  He  was  designed  to  be  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  world  he  inhabits,  and  that  he  might  be 
such,  he  has  a  structure,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, admirably  conducing  to  that  end.  Because 
the  animals  are  not  omnivorous,  they  are  confined  to 
particular  regions — and  some  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  latitude  and  longitude  for  which  they  were 
j  created,  without  endangering  thejr  existence. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  animals  were  in  the 
[beginning  designed  for  the  use  of  our  race — and  we 
I  believe,  too,  without  any  qualifications,  that  a  sound 
state  of  health  here  at  the  north,  requires  a  small 
'quantity  of  meat  to  be  used.  We  have  never  yet 
j  seen  an  exclusively  vegetable  eating  individual  who 
did  not  show  the  evil  effects  of  it. 

Without  the  least  disposition  to  combat  the  grow? 
ling  radicalism  in  the  dietetics,  more  rife  in  Boston, 
jit  is  supposed*  than  anywhere  else,  we  are  perfectly 
I  willing  that,  as  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal, each 
I  one  should  dine  upon  just  what  he  chooses.  Perhaps 
:  it  is  as  well  that  books  should  be  multiplied  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  on  others:  but  meats  will   con- 
tinue to  be  eaten  till  the  day  of  doom.      Too  much, 
however,  is. usually   consumed;  and  if  Dr.  Alcott 
succeds  in   persuading  his  readers  to  consume  less, 
in  a  given  t,ime,  he  will  have  achieved  a  good  work. 
But  the  attempt  to  change  the  order  of  nature  is  a 
hopeless  undertaking." 


Galvanism.-— On  the  4th  of  May,  1818,  various 
galvanic  experiments  were  made  on  the  body  of 
the  murderer  Ciydsdale,  after  it  had  hung  an  hour, 
by  Dr.  Ure,  at  Glasgow,  (Eng.)  with  a  voltaic 
battery  of  270  pairs  of  4  inch  plates.  On  moving 
the  rod  from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  the  knee  being 
previously  bent,  the  leg  was  thrown  out  with 
such  violence,  as  nearly  to  overturn  one  of  the 
assistants,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  its 
extension!  In  the  second  experiment,  the  rod 
was  applied  to  the  phrenic*  nerve  in  the  neck, 
when  laborious  breathing  instantly  commenced: 
the  chest  heaved  and  fell;  the  belly  was  protruded 
and  collapsed,  with  the  relaxing  and  retiring  dia- 
phragm: and  it  is  thought,  that  but  from  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  tfae  blood.,  pulsation  might 
have  occurred  ! !  In  the  third  experiment,  the  su- 
pra-orbital nerve  was  touched,  when  every  muscle 
in  the  murderer's  face  "  was  thrown  into  fearful 
action."  The  scene  was  hideous;  several  spec- 
tators left  the  room,  and  one  gentleman  actually 
fainted,  from  terror,  or  sickness  ! !  In  the  fourth 
experiment,  the  transmitting  of  the  electric  power 
from  the  spinal  marrow  to  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the 
elbow,  the  fingers  were  instantly  put  in  motion, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  arm  was  so  great,  that  the 
corpse  seemed  to  point  to  the  different  spectators, 
some  of  whom  thought  it  h-ad  come  to  life!  Dr. 
Ure  appears  to  he  of  opinion,  that  had  not  incis- 
ions been  made  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  neck, 
and  the  spinal  marrow  been  lacerated,  the  crimU 
r\al  might  have  been  restored  to  life!! 
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[From  the  Medical  Reformer.] 

Large  dose  of  composition. — Messrs.  Editors. — 
During  my  attendance  upon  a   patient  iin  Scriven 

county,  a  few  weeks  since,  who  was  laboring  under 
a  severe  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  a  most  egre- 
gious blunder  took  place  in  the  administration  of  my 
medicines,  which  1  have  thought,  tiie  narration  oi\ 
might  prove  interesting  and  somewhat  amusing  to 
some  of  your  readers. 

After  carrying  the  patient  through  a  course  of 
medicine,  and  leaving  him  a  bottle  of  No.  4  bitters 
in  spirits,  I  placed  in  a  paper  nine  tea-spoonsful  of 
composition  powders — a  tea-spoonful  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day  in  tea.  I  left,  also,  one  dose  of 
Bitter  Root,  Cayenne  and  Nerve  Powder,  combined, 
which  the  patient  was  to  take  the  evening  I  left  him. 
By  some  carelessness,  the  last  medicine  was  mis- 
placed, and  the  time  for  giving  it  having  arrived,  the 
nurse,  (sister  to  the  patient,)  not  discerning  any  oth- 
er medicine,  mixed  the  nine  tea-spoonsful  of  com- 
position in  molasses,  and  gave  it  every  particle,  to 
the  patient.  The  poor  fellow  of  course  complained 
warmly  and  bitterly.  But  down  went  the  whole  of 
the  composition.  During  the  giving,  he  had  to 
drink  cold  water,  he  told  me,  soveral  times.  He 
spent  the  night  quite  restlessly,  but  towards  morning 
he  began  perspiring,  and  it  continued  for  some  hours. 
When  I  went  to  see  the  patient  the  next  time,  (only 
three  days  having  elapsed,)  he  told  me  he  was  quite 
well  two  days  betbre. 

Take  any  article  in  the  popular  practice  of  the 
regular  school,  and  make  such  a  mistake  with  it,  and 
what  will  be  the  consequence?  I  need  not  say — it 
is  known  to  every  man.  How  many  have  found 
premature  graves  through  such  inadvertence,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  such  occurrences  should  happen 
in  any  practice — but  the  botanic  practice  is  safest,  or 
more  strongly  guarded  than  any  other  against  such 
accidents. 

I  have  known  several  cases  where  such  mistakes 
in  the  regular  practice,  have  caused  the  death  of  the 
patients.  And  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  a  more 
acceptable  office,  than  to  caution  the  public  against 
the  danger  which  is  likely  to  grow  out  of  such  igno- 
rance and  inadvertence.  Too  much  care  and  atten- 
tion cannot  be  exercised  in  the  administration  of  any 
medicine.  The  most  innocent  medicines  known  in 
practice,  when  given  in  very  large  doses,  may  prove 
very  injurious;  and  if  it  should  happen  to  be  the 
"  heroic"  must  result  in  death. 

Yours,  &c,  W,  H.  Pritchard. 

}V(tynesboro\  (Ga.J  June  1,  1838. 


[From  the  Botanic  Luminary.] 

Mr.  Editor  : 

If  the  following  should  appear  to  be  of  any  value 
to  the  Botanic  cause,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

Case  1st. — An  infant,   four  weeks  old,  was  given 
over  by  its  parents  and  their  friends,  but,  alter  some 
reluctance  on  their  part,  I  was  called.     I  commenc- 
ed  administering  the  Botanic  remedies  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  as  the  chance  lor  a  cure  seemed  very 
small.     The  patient  had   not  seemed  well  since  its 
birth — frothy  looseness  of  the  bowels.     It  was  now 
•seized  with  violent  inflammation  on  the  lungs.    The 
i discharges  from  the  bowels  had  a  putrid,  slimy  ap- 
appearance,  nearly  as  black  as  tar.     Injections  were 
freely  and  frequently  given — expectoratives  were  also 
I  made  use  of,  which  caused  copious  putrid'  disc  barges 
from   the  stomach   and   lungs — applied   stimulating 
liniments  to    the    bowels,  &c.     Suffice    to  say,  the 
chiid  recovered  in  one  week  to  the  joy  of  all. 

Case  2d. — A  case  of  measles  which  had  come  out 
and  then  turned  in.  It  was  thought  the  child  cculd 
not  live  long — administered  the  }  otanic  lcnicriict — 
brought  them  out  soon  and  the  child  recovered. 

Case  3d. — Case  of  inflammatory  rheumatism — an 
elderly  man,  "so  stiff  and  lame,"  to  use  his  own 
language,  "he  could  not  use  his  first  toe" — thought 
Uy  some  he  could  not  recover  in  three  months.  In 
three  weeks  he  was  up  and  driving  his  team. 

I  have  practised  in  this  place  two  and  a  half  years 
have  not  lost  a  patient  where  I  have  given  encour- 
agement of  a  cure,  and  but  two  in  all — one  a  ease  of 
inflammation  on  the  "lungs,  after  partially  recovering' 
from  a  whooping  cough,  and  thought  by  friends  1o 
be  in  a  consumption. 

The  Botanic  cause  is  progressing  here,  and  a  gen- 
eral time  of  health  pervades  the  land. 

v  Go  ahead,"  Dr.  King,  drub  the  poison-dealers  ; 
they  dread  the  Botanies  as  they  do  the  cholera. 
They  dare  not  engage  in  fair  discussion. 

A.  Aldrich. 

JSTorthvilk,  Wayne  Co.,  May,  1838. 


Ardent  spirits  in  warm  climates.  —  Dr. 
Marshall,  who  for  many  years  was  the  Deputy 
Inspector  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospitals,  observes, 
"  I  have  myself  marched  on  foot  with  troops  in 
actual  service,  in  a  tropical  climate,  whoso  mean 
temperature  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
Jnmaica,  without  any  other  beverage  than  water, 
and  occasionally  a  cup  of  coffee.  So  far  from  be- 
ing calculated  to  assist  the  human  body  in  endur- 
ing fatigue,  I  have  always  found  that  the  strong- 
est liquors  were  the  most  enervating,  and  this  in 
whatever  quantity  they  were  consumed;  for  the 
daily  use  of  spirits  is  an  evil  habit,  which  retains 
its  pernicious  character  through  all  its  gradations: 
indulged  at  all,  it  can  produce  nothing  better  than 
a  diluted  or  mitigated  kind  of  mischief." 


Ear  plasters. — These  plasters  are  manufactured 
in  large  quantities,  and  are  retailed  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  factories  are  established 
in  New  York,  Augusta,  and  many  other  places.  The 
preparation  of  this  compound  is  different  from  any 
medicine  in  use — it  is  composed  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, slander  and  falsehood,  variously  concocted,  and 
is  spread  upon  slips  of  paper,  often  under  the  edito- 
rial head.  The  plasters  thus  prepared,  are  vended 
by  many  of  the  conductors  of  political  and  miscella- 
neous papers,  and  applied  by  them  to  those  who 
have  itching  ears.  The  effect  which  they  produce, 
is  to  stop  the  ears,  distract  the  brain,  blind  ihe  eyes, 
pervert  the  tongue  and  confound  the  judgment. 

That  this  article  may  be  detected,  we  would  say 
to  our  readers,  they  will  generally  find  it  labelled 
with  something  like  the  following  inscriptions  : 
"  Death  by  quackery."  "  Death  by  Lobelia."  "Mur- 
der by  steam,"  &c.  But  this  vile  stuff  will  soon  be 
burned  up  with  a  greater  conflagration  than  that  pio- 
diiced  by  the  late  burning  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
of  shin-plasters,  in  Baltimore.  Not  by  common  ca- 
loric ;  but  by  the  fire  of  public  indignation. — [Bo- 
tanic Beacon. 


He  is  the  nobleman  vvhtse  deeds  are  noble. 
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"  That  which  lias  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  can  never  be  useful  in 
restoring  health." — Samuel  Thomson. 


BOSTON,  AUGUST  1,1838. 


?  DO*  A  letter  from  our  friend  Mattson,  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Curtis,  will  appear  in  the  next  number.  It  come 
to  hand  just  as  we  were  going  to  press. 


THOMSON!  A  NS  AND  REGULARS. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  to  witness  with  what  avidity 
and    eagerness  the  faculty  and  its  friends  trumpet 
forth  to  the  world  the  decease  of  a  patient  while  un- 
der the   care  of  a  Thomsonian.     The    fashionable! 
doctor  may  lose  his  patients  by  the  scores,  and  not  a 
word  or  syllabic  as  regards  his  honesty  of  motives,' 
and    capabilities  of  administering  his  medicines,  is 
for  a  moment  called  in  question.     He  may  admin  is- j 
ter  his  poisonous  nostrums  from  morn  till  eve  andj 
from  eve  till  morn,  until  nature  is  overcome,  audi 
the  patient  has  sank  beneath  their  baneful  effects,! 
and  finds  relief  only  in  the  grave.     He   may  pre-! 
scribe  for  a  disease,  ignorant  of  its  nature  or  cause,' 
until  the  course  pursued  terminates  fatally  to  his  pa-| 
tient.     He  may  do  these  things  and  many  more  of  a 
like  character,  and  instead  of  being  condemned  or! 
withheld  in  the  course  he  pursues,  he  finds  friends 
and   advocates   to   encourage  him   on  in    his   nefa- 
rious line  of  business.     And,  indeed,  how  can  any 
thing  be  said   against  him  ?     The  doctor  feels  and 
knows  himself  to  be  on  the  safe  and  popular  side. — 
He   has  become  a  member  of  the  medical  school, 
and   has  abided  by  the  rules  and  regulations  as  laid 
down  in  the  books  of  that  school.     When  a  patient 
dies  under   his    hands,   he  has   done  nothing;  that 
any  blame  should  be  attached  to  him  : — he  has  ad- 
ministered no  other  medicines  than  what  his /earned 
brethren   had   told   him  to  in  their  books;   and    it 
matters  little  or  nothing  the  nature  or  cause  of  dis- 
ease, so  longr  as  he  finds  in  his  books  the  nostrums  to 
hi  given,  and   is  countenanced  in  so  doing  by  the 
medical  faculty. 

We  heard  of  a  case  lately  of  an  elderly  lady  who 
was  taken  sick,  and  was  advised  by  some  of  her 
friends  to  consult  a  regular  as  to  the  nature  of  her 
disease.  He  told  her  she  had  the  bowel  complaint, 
and  gave  his  medicines  accordingly.  She  was  under 
bis  charge  for  about  a  week,  when,  in  consequence 
of  illness,  the  doctor  was  unable  to  attend  her  lon- 
ger. She  had  grown  no  better  during  his  attendance. 
Another  physician  was  called,  who  immediately  pro- 
nounced her  disease  tobe  in  the  head!  and  prescribed 
his  medicines  accordingly.  Here  was  an  entirely 
opposite  opinion  between  the  two  doctors  in  regard 
to  the  disease  of  their  patient,  and  therefore  medi- 
cines of  a  direct  opposite  character  must  be  given. 
The  resu  It  was,  that  in  less  than  one  week  after,  the 

LADY    WAS    NUMBERED    WITH    THE    DEAD  !  !        Where 

was  the  wisdom  of  these  learned  men  ?  Why  could 
they  not  discover  by  the  books  of  the  learned  faculty 
the  disease  of  their  patient  ?  One  of  the  two  answers 


must  be  given  ;  either  they  could  not,  or  else  they  wil- 
lingly administered  medicines  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter, regardless  of  the  consequences  that  might  follow. 

Are  such  men  as  those  just  spoken  of,  to  be  tole- 
rated in  their  diabolical  practices?  Are  they  to  be 
permitted  to  go  on  in  this  way,  without  an  arm  being 
raised  to  check  the  fiery  passions  of  their  insatiate 
thirsts?  Is  the  havoc  of  desolation  totJe  carried  on 
by  them  without  an  enquiry  being  made  into  the 
cause?  No!  And  we  do  indeed  marvel  that  any 
portion  of  the  community,  that  have  the  least  regard 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  themselves  and  their 
friends,  can  be  found  who  will  trust  their  lives  .with 
men  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  who  administer 
medicines  which  they  know  to  be  poisonous  of  the 
worst  nature,  and  that  they  must  prove  injurious 
if  not  fatal  in  their  effects.  Very  many  instances 
have  been  known,  where,  after  the  regular  physician 
had  given  his  patient  over  as  being  past  recovery,  that 
a  Thomsonian  has  restored  him  to  health:  but 
incase  the  patient  should  die  while  under  his  hands, 
no  time  is  lost  by  the  faculty  to  report  far  and  near, 
that  he  came  to  his  death  in  consequence  of  Thom- 
sonian treatment! — and  this  is  told,  too,  after  they 
themselves  had  pronounced  their  patient  past  recovery  !  I 
Oh  !  consistency,  what  a  jewel. 

But  the  people  are  fast  waking  from  their  lethar- 
gy. Periodicals  and  journals,  devoted  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Thomson  ism,  are  being  continually  started 
up  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  people  are 
daily  becoming  convinced  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
fashionables,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  their  medi- 
cines;— they  are  arousing  themselves  in  every  quarter 
from  the  dangers  of  the  faculty  which  threatens  de- 
struction and  death  to  every  one  who  falls  within 
their  grasp; — they  have  become  alarmed  at  this 
threatened  result,  and  have  determined  on  on  a  new 
theory  of  medicine;  and  wherever  this  new  theory 
has  been  commenced  and  continued  on  the  true 
Thomsonian  principles,  the  most  happy  effects  have 
been  realized.  Throughout  the  United  States,  the 
glorious  cause  of  Thomsonism  is  increasing  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  It  is  the  only  system  of  medi- 
cine that  has  been  found  to  answer  its  proposed  ends  ; 
and  we  prophecy  the  time  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  become  the  general  practice  throughout  the 
Union,  and  the  name  of  its  venerable  founder  find  a 
place  dear  as  life,  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every 
true  lover  of  health  and  happiness. 


It  is  no  wonder  that,  the  Medical  Faculty  feel 
alarmed  about  their  scientific  and  fashionable  prac 
tice,  when  they  see  so  many  new  Thomsonian  pub- 
lications. They  undoubtedly  feel  all  the  bitterness 
and  vexation  of  soul  that  they  daily  manifest.  But 
the  fashionable  doctor  has  had  his  day  and  he  may 
exclaim  with  Othello,  that  his  "  occupation  's  gone." 
The  public  have  borne  long  enough  with  their  igno- 
rance and  poisonous  drugs; — they  have  trusted  al- 
ready too  long  to  their  cunning  and  deceitful  devices 
to  drain  their  purses.  The  fashionables  have  ranged 
in  the  broad  and  open  field  so  long  unmolested,  that 
it  is  but  natural  for  them  to  resist  all  encroachments. 
The  fat  times  they  have  enjoyed  they  feel  unwilling 
to  relinquish — but  there  is  no  help  for  them  at  this 
late  day.  The  Thomsonian  cause  is  taking  rapid 
strides,  and  ere  long,  the  times  that  the  learned  doc- 
tors once  knew,  they  shall  know  again  no  more. 
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We  see  frequent  extracts  from  "  Dr.  Mclntyre's 
lectures;  but  as  we  have  not  received  them,  we  copy 
the  following  from  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal. 

Dv.  Melutyre  speaking  of  D.  Thomson, says: 

"Thus  far,  his  remedial  agents  appear  to  have 
consisted  of  vegetable  stimulants,  bitters  and  astrin- 
gents, together  with  warm  water  for  internal  exhibi? 
tion,  the  same  separately,  or  in  combination  with 
emollients  uiie<\  in  the  form  of  poultices,  the  vapor 
of  Vinegar  and  hot  water  applied  to  the  surface  gen- 
erally, cold  water  topically  to  local  inflammation,  and 
stimulating  enemata  as  substitutes  for  cathartic,  and 
to  expand  and  invigorate  the  rectum  and  colon. — 
Limited,  however,  as  were  these  means,  the  success 
with  which  he  employed  them  in  his  own  family, 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  neighbors  and  excited 
surprise. 

"But  his  materia  medica  soon  received  a  most 
important  accession.  Rubeola — I  beg  the  pardon  of 
my  audience,  Meazles,  ot  an  inveterate  type  having 
appeared  in  his  family,  an  agent  was  wanted  to  re- 
lieve the  irritability  of  the  lungs  and  larnyx,  while  it 
liberated  the  stomach  from  offensive  matter.  Recol- 
lecting the  effect  of  lobelia  inflata  on  himself  in 
childhood,  and  on  others  to  whom  he  had  sportively 
given  it,  he  concluded  it  would  answer  the  intentions, 
and  experiment  showed  that  he  judged  aright.  His 
benevolence  and  skill  were  now  frequently  laid  under 
contribution  by  his  neighbors,  especially  such  as  had 
failed  in  obtaining  benefit  from  mercury  and  the  lan- 
cet; and  the  issue  was  such  as  to  extend  his  fame  to 
a  distance,  and  to  so  multiply  the  calls  on  him  as  to 
compel  him  either  to  withhold  his  services  altogeth- 
er, or  abandon  his  agricultural  labors.  He  chose  the 
latter,  and  success  unparalleled  attended  his  prac- 
tice; while  the  attempts  made  in  Massachusetts,  by 
some  invidious  and  dishonorable  members  of  the 
mercurial  faculty,  to  destroy  him,  and  in  most  of  the 
States,  to  preclude  a  knowledge  of  his  treatment  of 
the  sick,  by  iniquitous  legislation,  very  the  aphorism 
of  Campbell,  that 

"  Man  cannot  recover  what  God  would  reveal." 

"In  the  earlier  part  of  his  medical  labors,  the 
principle  obstacle  he  had  in  accomplishing  his  pur? 
pose,  was  the'  absence  of  a  stimulant  sufficiently 
durable  in  its  action.  After  testing  the  vegetable 
productions  of  his  native  country,  and  several  of  the 
growth  of  iutertrophical  region,  he  realized  the  ob- 
ject desired  in  the  fruit  of  the  perennial  capsicum  of 
South  America,  and  of  Africa.  He  was  also  led  to 
the  use  of  carbonate  of  potash,  by  finding  that  the 
presence  of  undue  quantities  of  acid  in  the  stomach, 
frequently  either  hindered,  or  retarded  the  action  of 
his  emetic  ;  and  he  found  a  safe  and  efficient  diuretic 
in  that  species  of  gahum  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  goose-grass  or  cleavers.  Such  appear  to 
have  been  the  chief  features  of  his  medical  progress  ; 
and,  at  a  superficial  glance,  a  person  would  be  almost 
tempted  to  deny  him  the  credit  of  originality  in  any 
respect.  Thus,  the  sudorific  treatment  of  sickness 
he  had  in  infancy  witnessed,  conducted  by  old  Mrs. 
Benton,  with,  he  asserts,  uniform  success;  as  the 
properties  of  lobelia  inflata  were,  to  some  extent, 
unquestionably  known  to  the  Northern  Indians,  in 
whose  vicinage  he  was  cradled,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  from  them  he  may,  mediately,  If  not  directly, 
have  obtained  information  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
fact  has  been  noted  ever  since  the  landing  of  the 
English  at  Jamestown,  and  is  known  as  widely  as 


I  the  white  man  has  extended  his  Trans- Atlantic  set- 
tlements, that  the  aborigines  in  sickness,  and  fre- 
quently in  health,  ate  went,  after  being  profusely 
jsweated  in  the  steam  of  hut  water,  to  jump  naked 
into  the  nearest  cold  stream*— a  practice  usually  sal- 
utary;  but  which  during  the  prevalence  of  eruptive 
jfevers,  has  frequently  depopulated  whole  villages, 
'and  has  perhaps  had  as  much  agency  in  reducing 
their  numbers,  as  ardent  spirits  and  the  sword.  Red 
'pepper,  too,  ever  since,  it  it  was  rot  before,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  negro  into  the  West  Indies,  has 
! there,  at  least,  been  known  as  a  safe  stimulant,  pow- 
ful  anti-septic,  and  efficient  alexipharmic  against  an- 
jimal  poisons.  Even  the  sfnnulo-astringent  sumach, 
whether  typhina or  glabra,  (the  discovery  of  the  med- 
jicinal  properties  of  which  lie  claims)  is  exhibited,  in 
certain  cases,  by  the  Indians,  from  the  St.  Lawrence? 
to  the  Brasos;  and  with  regard  to  stimulants  in  gen-\ 
eral,  the  fixed  alkalias,  and  cold  water  topically,  they 
have  been  in  common  use,  not  with  decisive  advan- 
tage, it  is  true,  ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 
In  what  then,  it  will  be  asked,  consists  the  merits  of 
Thomson?  I  reply,  in  combination — in  so  combin- 
ing these  agents  as  to  obtain  all  their  advantages 
without  risking  the  dangers  that  not  unfrequenily 
occurred  in  the  previous  modes  of  exhibiting  them, 
and  in  treating  disease  in  every  form  as  the  offspring 
of  debility.  Indeed,  his  thus  selecting  means,  long 
known  but  not  esteemed,  and  applying  them  so  as  to 
become  the  most  efficient  in  the  curative  art,  either 
places  him  centuries  ahead  of  his  mercurial  compet- 
itors, or  fixes  on  thedatter  the  determination  of  with- 
holding relief  at  the  expense  of  life  from  pecuniary 
motives.  Let  which  may  be  true,  the  measure  of 
his  merit  is  full  to  the  brim,  and  unborn  generations 
obligated  to  hail  him  as  among  the  greatest  of  their 
benefactors. 

"But  no  man  is  without  foibles.  After  establish- 
iny  the  superiority  of  his  practice,  Thomson  in  imi- 
tation of  Hippocrates,  formed  his  theory.  Unbiased 
by  books,  he  seems  in  this  undertaking,  to  have  been 
influenced  chiefly  by  his  senses.  The  native  of  a 
rigid,climate,  he  had,  from  birth,  witnessed  on  the 
departure  of  the  sun,  the  vegetable  world  becoming 
inanimate,  and  men  to  conserve  life,  forced  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had, 
on  the  return  of  that  luminary,  seen,  as  it  were  ef- 
fected a  resurrection  of  insects  and  vegetable  life; 
and  had  also  noticed  that  incubation  and  germina- 
tion, without  the  presence  of  heat,  could  neither 
commence  nor  progress.  In  short,  beholding  the 
subsidence  of  life  with  heat,  he,  like  Hippocrates, 
decided  heat  to  be  life,  and  concluded  cold  to  be 
death,  but  whether  figuratively  or  essentially  is  not 
altogether  settled. 

"  Without  attempting  to  solve  the  secondary  ques- 
tion, I  trust  my  audience  will  indulge,  me  in  an  epi- 
sode on  the  subject  of  heat  and  life  being  synony- 
mous, especially  as  Thomsonians  generally  have,  on 
this  ground,  been  wrongfully,  but  plausibly  accused 
of  being  materialists,  orguebers. 

"Notwithstanding  all  the  aids  lent  by  chemistry, 
the  essence  of  heat  remains  a  mystery.  On  the 
subject,  two  opinions  exist,  first  the  most  ancient  and 
yet  popular  one,  that  heat  is  a  substance — a  subtle 
fluid — the  second  one,  originating  with  Bacon,  that 
it  is  a  property  of  matter  evolved  by  action,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  the  product  of  friction.  That 
heat  can  be  generated  in  this  mode,  is  a  fact   well 
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known  to  most  primitive  tribes,  who  on  some  occa-! 
sions  procure  fire  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces 
of  wood  ;  but  the  presence  of  oxygen  rendering 
such  evidence  inconclusive,  Count  Rum  ford  and 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  decided  the  question  affirma- 
tively by  experiments  in  which  oxygen  could  have 
no  agency.  Still  as  the  expansibility  of  many  bo- 
dies, by  which  their  reception  of  caloric,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  friction,  the  an- 
cient opinion  of  heat  being  a  substance,  predomi- 
nates, though  perhaps  with  very  little  reason  ;  be- 
cause, first,"  heat  is  imponderable,  and  secondly,  bo- 
dies do  not  expand  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed, even  when  their  density  is  taken  into  the  cal- 
culation." 


[From  the  Botanic  Luminary.] 
To    THE    EDITOR. 

Sir — 1  have  been  attending  the  trial  of  one  John 
McDonal  for  these  two  days  past,  in  this  place,  who 
was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  one  John  Hob- 
dy,  by  poising  him  with  lobelia,  skunk  cabbage, 
opium,  Peruvian  bark,  and  red  precipitate.  But  in 
the  investigation  of  the  same,  by  chemical  process, 
the  ingredients  proved  to  be  red  lead  and  calomel 
and  opium.  And  the  said  McDonal  was  found  guil- 
ty of  man-slaughter.  The  said  McDonal  professed 
to  be  a  7th  son  of  the  7th  son — is  a  Scotchman,  and 
a  vile  quack,  in  every  sense  of  the  term.    * 

The  regular  physicians  crowded  the  hall  from  all 
quarters,  they  being  the  originators  of  all  the  rumor. 

Several  things  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  were  stated  by  the  regulars  under 
oath.  Some  few  I'll  name:  1st,  Dr.  Segar,  the  Che- 
mist, from,  Detroit,  swore  that  Lead,  in  all  its  pre- 
parations, was  most  poisonous.  2d,  that  red-lead, 
(though  in  this  case  the  only  article  presented,)  was 
less  noisonous  than  that  hi  common  use  among  the 
regulars.  3d,  that  calomel  was  a  counter-poison  to 
lead.  4th,  that  calomel  will  always  produce  inflam- 
mation. 5th,  that  opium  will  always  produce  in- 
flammation, and  is  always  injurious  in  cases  of  in- 
flammation. 

During  the  declaration  of  these  glaring  facts,  one 
Dr.  said  that  he  thought  Lobelia  caused  great  inflam- 
mation in  the  patient,  and  morbid  affections  for  days 
after. 

Whilst  listening  to  these  statements  my  thoughts 
were  somewhat  as  follows: 

1st,  That  it  was  evident  that  the  regulars  intended 
to  take  advantage  of  this  case,  to  get  in  disrepute  the 
Botanic  System  of  quackery,  (so  called  by  them.) — 
Though  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  Lobelia, 
Skunk  Cabbage,  &c,  the  ingredients  were  taken 
from  their  own  stock  of  poisons  which  are  by  them 
in  daily  use. 

2d,  That  the  idea  of  Calomel's  being  a  counter- 
poison  to  lead,  to  me,  was  like  Satan  rebuking  sin. 

3d,  That  the  most  deadly  poisons  were  in  daily 
use,  and  dealt  out  by  ignorant  quacks  without  re- 
morse. 

4th,  That  calomel  and  opium  producing  inflam- 
mation, and  being  dangerous  in  all  such  cases,  the 
frequent  cases  of  gangrene  or  mortification,  easily 
accounted  lor  when  we  consider  the  frequent,  yet, 
universal  use  of  their  articles  of  death. 

5th,  That  had  the  Doctor  who  testified  concerning 
Lobelia  taken  some  two  or  three  thorough  portions 
of  the  same,  his  brains  and  judgment  would  not  have 


been  as  morbid,  as  they  most  evidently  were,  during 
his  strictures  upon  Lobelia. 

Gth,  I  cannot  conceive  what  change  can  be  com- 
municated or  produced  in  the  qualify  of  any  ingre- 
dient merely  by  motive — or,  in  other  words,  1  can 
discover  no  propriety  in  the  idea  that  a  certain  arti- 
cle of  medicine  will  he  harmless,  nay,  even  virtvous 
when  given  with  harinh  ss  and  virtuous  intentions — 
when  the  same  article  of  medicine  will  in  another 
case  produce  injury  and  death,  merely  because  the 
prescription  was  made  and  given  with  vile  intentions. 

These,  and  many  other  facts  disclosed  during  the 
examination, were  so  stubborn,  that  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  the  impression  upon  the  public  mind  is  rath- 
er favorable  than  otherwise  to  the  disuse  entirely  of 
poisons  as  medicine.  And  had  these  facts  been 
brought  before  the  public  under  any  circumstances 
than  the  trial  of  a  notorious  quack  of  professed 
regularship,  they  would  have  been  like  "apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  It  is  my  earnest  desire 
jand  fervent  prayer,  that  I  may  live  to  see  the  time 
when  the  people  of  this  enlightened  kind  will  arise 
and  rid  themselves  from  this  awful  bondage  of  poi- 
son and  death,  and  when  those  "sovereign  balms" 
provided  by  the  Almighty  may  take  place  of  those 
instruments  of  death.  Till  then,  you  have  my  best 
regards  for  your  prosperity  and  success. 

Lover  of  Truth. 

Pontiac,  May  11. 


Dr.  James  D.  Smith,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  says  : 
Many  people  will  buy  steam  medicine  to  give  to  the 
patients  of  the  regulars;  others  will  buy  it  for  them- 
selves, and  call  the  regulars  to  attend  them,  and 
finally,  the  regulars  persuade  the  people  that  they  are 
the  most  suitable  persons  to  administer  even  steam, 
lobelia,  and  cayenne.  He  thinks  that  a  few  lectures, 
to  sh6w  up  these  absurdities,  would  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  game.  So  do  we; 
but  who  shall  expose  the  regular  quackery,  if  schools 
that  show  it  up,  in  its  true  light,  are  not  to  be  en- 
couraged ?  Lecturers  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
regular  quackery  as  well  as  the  true  science.  When 
men  take  the  field,  who  are  able  to  beard  the  lion  in 
his  own  den,  this  double  dealing,  by  whi<  h  the  pow- 
er of  the  botanic  remedies  is  half  spent  in  elevating 
the  credit  of  the  regular  amalgamators,  will  he  done 
away  ;  and  the  credit  of  the  curse  will  be  fixed  where 
it  belongs. 


Medical  reform. — The  healing  art  is  one  of  vast 
importance,  as  in  it  the  health  and  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple are  concerned.  The  multitude  of  theories,  and 
the  various  and  discordant  practices  connected  with 
this  art,  call  for  the  deliberate  investigation  of  this 
whole  people.  Guess-work  should  be  abandoned, 
and  fashion  of  medical  practice  should  cease  to  ca- 
ter to  public  or  private  whims,  but  be  elevated,  to 
stand  unmasked  before  enlightened  judgment.  The 
sober  and  certain  principles  of  science,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  the  foundation  on  which  to  erect  the  im- 
portant fabric  of  practice,  and  these  principles  should 
he  as  well  understood,  and  as  easily  pointed  out  as 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet. —  [Bangor  Mechanic  and 
Farmer. 


He  who  cannot  command  himself,  it  is  folly  to 
think  to  command  others. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mannal. 

Sir: — It  has  been  about  two  years  since  J  first  be- 
came acquainted  with   the   Tliomsoman  system   of 
medicine.     Since  that  time,  L  have  administered  the 
Thomsonian  remedies  in  many  forms,  and  stages  of 
disease;  some  of  which  have  been  very  desperate, 
such  as  have  been  given  over,  as  incurable  by  the 
Faculty.     And  I  think  that  I  can  with  honesty  say, 
that  I  have  ever  found  the  Medicines  to  be  saie,  and 
Salutary  ;  ever  harmonizing  with  the  laws  of  health, 
and  animal  life.     In  most  of  the  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  care,  a  complete  recovery  has  been  the 
result  :  and  1  have  had  no  case  where  I  have   not 
benefitted  the  patients,  and  improved  their  health  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.     Some  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  care,  have  been  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
But  I  shall  omit  giving  an  account  of  any  at  present, 
except  two  of  the  small   pox,  which  have  recently 
come  under  my  care.     This  was  a  disease  that  1  was 
quite  ignorant  of,  having  never  seen  a  case  before. 
"'My  brother  was  taken  ill,  and  sent  for  me  ;  he  ap- 
peared to  have  all  the  symptoms  of  a  fever.     I  gave 
him  a  full  course  of  medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  cause;    thinking  that  the  effect  wotdd 
cease,   or  abate.     The  medicine  seemed  to  have  a 
powerful  operation  ;  yet  he  appeared  to  get  but   a 
little  relief.     I  continued  to  give   him  the  hot  medi- 
cine, very  freely,  for  two  days,  such  as. compos.it ion 
powders,  No.  2,  3  and  6;  and  occasionally,  No.  1,  to 
clease  the  stomach,  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  mor- 
bid state  the  most  of  the  time.     I  also  made  use  of 
injections,  composed  of  canker  medicines,  with  No. 
1,  and  6,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  bowels,  and  remove 
the  canker,  which  appeared  to  exist  throughout  the 
whole  system.     The  third  day  he  commenced  break- 
ing out.     I  did  not  then  think  that  he  had  the  small 
pax,  as  he  was  subject  to  bad  humors  ;  I  thought  that 
the  medicine  had  drove  them  out,  as  it  frequently 
does.     But,  as  he  continued  to  break  out  until  the 
surface  was  completely  covered,  I  began  to  think  that 
lie  might  have  the  small  pox.     But  I  still  continued 
to  administer  such  medicine  as  I  knew  to  be  good  to 
increase  the  internal  heat,  and  direct  the  determining 
powers  to  the  surface,     x^nd  J  occasionally  made  use 
of  refrigerants  to  abate  the  external  heat;  such  as 
vinegar,  and  water,  milk,  and  water,  &c.     As  soon 
as  the  medical  Doctors  heard  that  there  was  suspi- 
cion of  its  being  the  small  pox,  they  called  in  to  see 
my  patient;  and  they  appeared  to  be  as  ignorant  of 
the  case  as  1  was.     Some  of  them  were  inclined  to 
think  that  he  had  the  small  pox;  others  declared  that 
he  had  not;  they  said  that  if  all   the  pustules  that 
were  on  his  body  were  pock,  that  he  could  not  live 
but  a  short  time.     However,  it  proved  to  be  the  small 
pox,  and  a  very  bad  case  too ;  he  being  subject  to 
very  bad  humors.     As  many  as  five  of  the  medical 
Doctors  called  in  to  see  him,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
their  general  opinion,  that  he  could  not  live  under 
any  treatment  whatever.     But  they  advised  me  by 
all  means  to  give  him  no  hot  medicine  of  any  de- 
scription :  they  said,  as  I  did  not  understand  the  dis- 
order, that  [  had  better  give  up  the  case  to  some  of 
them;  for  if  my  brother  should  die,  it  would  injure 
my  practice./  But  1  was  conscious  that  if  I  did  give 
him  up  to  them,  that  he  must  die;  as  they  condemn- 
ed the  only  medicine  which  I  believed  had  saved  his 
life,  and  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  their  treat- 


ment would  be  the  reverse  of  mine — consequently 
would  diminish  the  internal  heat,  weaken  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  and  turn  this  cankerous  and   infectious 
humor  to  the   internal   organs,  which   must  unques- 
tionably result  in  death.     It  app<  ared  to  me  a  little 
surprising  that  these  medical  gentlemen  should  claim 
the  privilege   of  having  this  patient  die  under  their 
treatment,  only  for  the  sake  ot  keeping  my  practice, 
which  they  all  condemn,  from  being  injured  !     But 
I   have   no  more  charity  for  many  of  them,  than  to 
believe,  if  he  had  died   under  their  treatment,  they 
would  have  been  ready  to  charge  the  blame  tome, 
and  doubtless  would   have  cried  out  that  steam  and 
Lobelia  caused   his  death  :  and  on   the  other  hand, 
had  he  recovered,  they  would  have  claimed  the  credit 
of  the  cure.     I  was  placed  in  rather  delicate  circum- 
stances, at  this  critical   moment,  it  being  a  disorder 
which  I  never  had  seen  a  case  of;  but  as  the  Thom- 
sonian remedies  had  never  failed  to  have  efficacious 
effects  in  the  most  critical  times,  I  felt  disposed  to 
persevere  in  administering  them  in  this  new  case, 
and  found  them  to  have  the  desired  effect.  /After  I 
became  satisfied  that  it  was  the  small  pox,  I  dispens- 
ed with  the  steam  bath,  and  kept  the  surface  cool,  as 
there  was  great   inflammation  and  fever  on  the  sur- 
face ;  but  continued  to  give  warm,  and  stimulating 
medicines,  which  aided  nature  most  wonderfully  in 
keeping  the  determining  powers  to  the  surface,  and 
driving  the  disorder  out.     I  also  gave  No.  3,  to  scour 
off  the  canker  from  the  mouth  and  tin  oat,   which 
kept  continually  filling  up.     In  about  three  days  from 
the  time  he  commenced  breaking  out,  the  pock  was 
about  all  out;  which  almost  covered  the  whole  body. 
The    pock  was  about  three  days  filling,  they  then 
gradually    disappeared,    and    by   taking   tonic   and 
strengthening  medicines,  he  was  able  to  walk  about 
the  house  the  twelfth  day  from  the  time  he  was  first 
taken  sick  ;  and  he  is  now  in  a  better  state  of  health 
than  he  was  before  he  had  the  small  pox. 

The  woman  who  assisted  me  a  few  days  as  nurse, 
said  that  she  had  seen  more  than  one  hundred  eases 
of  small  pox,  where  she  had  been  employed  in  hos- 
pitals, and  said  that  she  never  knew  a  patient  to  re- 
cover who  had  so  bad  a  case  as  that  of  my  brother. 
In  fourteen  days  after  I  first  visited  my  brother,  I 
was  seized  very  violently  with  the  same  disorder. — 
Having  been  exposed  day  and  night  attending  him, 
my  system   had   become   much  deranged.     I  com- 
menced taking  composition  No.  2,  and  6;  and  as  soon 
as  I  got  sufficiently  warm,  1  took  an  emetic  to  cleanse 
my  stomach,  which  I  believe  was  of  great  service. 
In  short,  my  treatment  and  recovery,  was  similar  to 
that  of  my  brother's./  In  both  of  our  cases,  the  in — 
fiammation  was  so  great  upon  the  surface,  and  the 
outward  heat  so  intense,  that  I  do  not  believe,  had  I 
not  made  use  of  the  Thomsonian  remedies  to   in- 
crease the  internal  heat,  and  turn  the  determining 
powers  to  the  surface,  that  the  inward  and  outward 
heat  would  have  been  equal,  and  death  ensued.    For 
I  know  of  no  other  medicines  except  those  discover- 
ed and  used  by  Doctor  Samuel  Thomson,  and  his 
followers,  that  would  have  had  the  desired  effect  in 
these  cases. 

My  principle  object  in  giving  this  account  of  the 
above  cases,  is  to  encourage  other  practitioners,  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  disorder,  to  adminis- 
ter their  medicines  in  similar  cases,  in  good  faith, 
regardless  of  any  advice  or  interference  by  the  med- 
icul  faculty  ;  who  will  assume  rights  and  take  liber- 
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tins  in  cases  of  the  small  pox,  or  other  infectious 
diseases,  where  they  would  nor  in  other  disorders, 
as  they  are  frequently  authorised  to  practice  by 
city  or  town  authorities. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Sanborn. 
Gorliam,  July  Uth,  1838. 


Sudden  death  from  cold  water. — While  sel- 
dom a  summer  passes  without  the  occurrence  of  a 
uumber  of  sudden  deaths,  in  our  principal  cities, 
from  drinking  cold  water,  itisa  remarkable  fact, that 
"the  Jives  of  very  lew  of  our  sober  and  industrious 
farmers,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  are  destroyed 
from  the  same  cause;  though  it  is  well  known  they 
partake  freely  of  cold  water,  or  spring  Water ;  and 
that  two,  when  during  harvest,  their  bodies  are  great- 
ly heated  by  exercise  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
reason  why  they  feel  so  little  inconvenience  from  a 
practice,  which,  if  followed  by  the  generality  of  la- 
labors  in  the  city,  would  be  promptly  fatal,  is  readily 
explained,  by  the  greater  amount  of  health  and  vig- 
or they  possess,  in  consequence  of  their  temperate 
and  regular  lives,  their  habits  of  active  exercise,  and 
constant  exposure  to  a  i'vee  and  wholesome  atmo- 
sphere. The  cases  of  sudden  death  from  the  use 
of  cold  water,  which  occur  daring  summer,  in  oui\ 
cities,  will  be  found  almost  exclusively  confined  to; 
those  laborers  whose  habits  are  decidedly  intemper- 
ate, or  who  make  use,  at  least,  of  a  considera- 
ble amount  daily,  of  ardent  spirits;  and  who,  at  the' 
time  the  water  is  drank,  are  exhausted  by  fatigue,' 
and  the  heat  of  the  weather.  The  injurious  effects 
arising  from  the  use  of  cold  fluids,  in  such  habits,1 
under  similar  circumstances,  are  not,  however,  met 
with  only  in  the  city — the  farmer  or  laborer  in  the| 
country,  the  energies  of  whose  constitution  have 
been  depressed  by  the  pernicious  practice  of  dram1 
drinking,  will  equally  fall  a  victim,  if,  when  fatigued 
by  labor,  or  exhausted  by  profuse  perspiration,  he 
attempt  to  allay  Ms  thirst  from  the  cold  spring.  The 
system  of  the  drunkard  has  not  the  power  of  resist- 
ing the  influence  of  either  heat  or  cold — hence  in 
hot  weather,  it  is  readily  exhausted  even  by  moderate 
exertion  ;  while  it  sinks  rapidly  under  the  depressing 
effects  of  cold,  whether  acting  on  the  stomach,  the 
great  centre  of  vitality,  or  upon  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  body.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  when  such  a  person  is  exposed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  influence  of  intense  heat,  during  mid- 
summer, and  to  the  sudden  impression  of  the  cold 
water  taken  into  the  stomach,  that  an  immediate  ces- 
sation of  life  should  be  the  result. 

The  use  of  water  of  a  very  low  temperature,  as 
that  of  deep  wells,  or  which  has  been  rendered  cold 
by  the  application  of  ice,  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
commended, even  to  the  perfectly  temperate.  Irs 
introduction  into  the  stomach  is  always  attended 
with  danger,  but  especially  after  exposure  to  heat,  or 
when  the  body  is  laboring,  for  the  time,  under  a  de- 
gree of  exhaustion,  by  whatever  cause  produced. 
Though  it  will  seldom  kill,  immediately,  those  in 
perfect  health,  yet  it  is  liable  to  produce  violent 
cramp,  or  even  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  But  in 
avoiding  the  imprudent  use  of  cold  water,  there  is 
not  the  least,  necessity  for  giving  up  entirely  nature's 
beverage,  nor  of  resorting,  under  any  circumstances, 
for  a  drink,  to  distilled  or  fermented  liquors.  Water 
of  the  temperature  of  that  afforded  by  our  hydrants 


in  the  city;  or,  in  the  country,  water,  which,  after 
being  drawn,  is  for  a  short  time  exposed  to  the  air, 
may  be  fearlessly  drank  at  all  times  by  a  person  in 
ordinary  health.  When  injury  to  such  dot  s  occur 
from  the  use  of  water,  it  is  relerrible  in  most  cases, 
less  to  its  coldness,  than  to  the  eagerness  and  rapidi- 
ty with  which  it  is  swallowed,  and  the  excessive 
quantity  drank  at  one  time.  It  is  well  known  to  eve- 
ry one  who  has  tried  the  experiment,  that  thirst  is 
most  readily  and  effectually  quenched  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  very  moderate  quantities  of  fluid  slowly 
swallowed.  The  habit  of  suddenly  introducing  into 
thestomacha  large  amount  of  water,  no  matter  what 
the  temperature  may  be,  is  of  itself,  liable  to  produce, 
not  only  uneasy  sensations  to  the  individual,  but 
permanent  injury  to  the  stomach.  The  inordi- 
nate and  uncontrollable  thirst,  which  induces  a  per- 
son to  drink  immoderately  of  water,  is  much  less  li- 
able however  to  be  experienced  during  summer,  by 
the  habitually  temperate,  than  by  the  drunkard,  or, 
indeed,  by  those  who  make  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  in  any  quantity.  The  sense  of  thirst  may  also 
be  greatly  moderated,  first,  by  the  use  of  succulent 
fruits,  which  would  appear  to  be  furnished  by  nature 
so  abundantly  in  warm  climates  lor  this  very  pur- 
pose. Secondly,  by  a  diet  mainly  vegetable;  and 
thirdly,  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  bath.  But  the 
chief  means  of  avoiding  injury  from  the  use  of  water 
as  a  drink  in  seasons  of  intense  heat,  are,  complete 
and  habitual  abstinence  from  intoxicatings  drinks, 
and  the  moderate  use  of  water,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  not  too  much  reduced.  Water,  barely 
cool,  slowly  swallowed,  will  very  effectually  allay 
thirst,  without  producing  any  injurious  consequen- 
ces. Though  at  first  it  may  b3  found  insipid,  or 
even  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  a  continuance  in  its 
use,  will,  as  we  know  from  experience,  render  it  even 
more  agreeable  than  water  of  a  lower  temperature* 

[Journal  of  Health* 


Operation  for  the  restoration  of  the  lower 
lip. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Driscol,  son  of  Captain  James 
Driscol  of  this  town,  while  on  a  whaling  voyage  in 
December  last,  was  struck  by  a  whale  with  such  vi- 
olence, as  to  carry  away  a  large  portion  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  under  lip; — being 
thus  disabled,  he  returned  heme — laboring  under  the 
very  serious  inconvenience  of  such  a  loss.  Soon 
after  his  return,  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Lewis  of  Boston,  and  submitted  to  an  operation 
for  the  restoration  of  the  lip.  The  operation  was 
successfully  performed  on  the  28th  of  May.  An  ar- 
tificial palate  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Harwood,  togeth- 
er with  a  fine  set  of  front  teeth. 

Mr.  D.  has  returned  again  to  his  friends  in  good 
health  and  can  articulate  with  nearly  the  same  fa- 
cility and  accuracy  as  formerly.  The  deformity  of 
the  lower  lip  is  almost  entirely  removed. — [Warren 
(R.  I.)  Star. 


A  popular  writer  observes — "  There  is  but  one  way 
of  securing  universal  equality  to  man — and  that  is 
to  regard  every  honest  employment  as  honorable, 
and  then  for  every  man  to  learn,  in  whatsoever  state 
he  may  be,  therewith  to  be  content,  and  to  fulfil  with 
strict  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  to.  make 
every  condition  a  post  of  honor." 
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[From  the  Trarisyivaiiia  Medical  Journal.] 
CASE  OF  EMBRYOTOMY. 

BY    JAMES     N.     B.   DOILSON     M.     L>.?   OF     W  A  VN  ESVI 1.LE ,    MO. 

On   the  23.1    of  October,    1837,    we  were  sum- 
moned to  visit   Mrs ,  aged  30,   in    her   ninth 

month    of  pregnancy,  sard  to    be    in    labor.      We 
were  informed  by  her  that  she  carried  out  of  her 
house,  on   the  20th,  a  heavy  table  with  one    edge 
resting  against  her  abdomen,  soon  after  which  she 
felt  some   light    bearing-down   pains,    which   in    a 
short  time  ceased;  that  on  the   21st,  one  of  her 
brothers,  who  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  rode 
up  unexpectedly,  which  threw  her, as  she  expressed 
it,  into  a  fit  of  joy,  and  she  was  immediately  taken 
violently  in  labor.     Her  mother-in-law  was  a  mid- 
wife,  and   had  the  management  of  the  case   until 
the  evening  of  the  22d,  when  the  right  arm  pre- 
sented, and  was  delivered.     Much  embarrassment 
being   now  felt  by  the  old  lady,  another   midwife 
was  sent  for,  who  arrived  at  midnight,  and   more 
prudently  advised  the  call  of  a  physician.      [Your 
word  alone  for  that  assertion,  Mr.  Doilson.J    We 
arrived   at  10,  A.  M.     Found  her   pulse    120  in  a 
ininute,    tongue  covered  with  a  dark,    brown   fur; 
considerable  thirst;  nausea,  and  occasionally  vom- 
iting of  a  dark,  grumous    matter,  resembling  cof- 
fee grounds;  restlessness;  costiveness.   On  a  man- 
ual examination,  the  arm  was  found  much   swol- 
len and  blistered;  the  external  parts  of  generation 
hot, dry  and  tender;  and  the  foetus  so  firmly  wedged 
\in    the  pelvis  by  the  firm  contractions  of  the   ute- 
rus,  that  its  cavity  could  not  be  gained    with  the 
hand.     Although  the  mother  declared  that  she  felt 
distinctly  the  motions  of  the  foetus  on  the  evening 
of  the  22dj  and  the  midwife  gave  it  as  her  opinion 
that  it  was  alive  at  that  time,  yet  the   appearance 
of  the  arm  was  sufficient  evidence  of  natural  de- 
cay.    With  the  view  of  enabling  us  to   turn,  she 
was  bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  given  two  grains  opi- 
um, [enough  to  kill  any  person]  and  put  in  a  warm 
bath.     After  waiting  two  hours,  turning  was  still 
to    be   found    impossible.       Her   sufferings    being 
great,  [no  wonder]  and  having  no  hopes  of  deliv- 
ery  by  spontaneous  evolution,  we  determined  to 
deliver  with  the  use  of  instruments.   [//]    The  arm 
loas  taken  off  at  the  shoulder  joint,  and  the  scapu- 
la of  the  right  side  removed  with  the   scalpel;  the 
thorax  was  perforated,  and  the  entire  ribs  of 
the  right  stDE  taken  out,  one  by  one  with  the 
the  hand — their  cartilaginous  ends  being  previous- 
ly divided  ivith  a  small  pair  of  curved  scissors. — 
The  thoracic  and   abdominal    viscera  were   now- 
removed;  back    bone  brought  down    and  divided 
between  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae, 
which   enabled   the  divided  cnd^  of  the   bones  to 
slide  beyond  each   other,  greatly  diminishing  the 
bulk  in  the  uterus.  The  left  arm  was  then  brought 
down,  and  the  delivery   effected    with    the    head 
resting  on   the  chest.     I  waited  an   hour  for  the 
coming  on    of   the  pains    to  expel    the  placenta. 
None  occurring,  light  tractions    of  the   cord  and 
abdominal  frictions  were  employed.     These  hav- 
ing failed.  I   ordered  thirty  grains  secale  cornu- 
tuin.    [spurred  rye.]      Waited  half  an  hour;  it  had 
no  effect.     Ordered  thirty  grains  more,  which  also 
failed.     Ordered  a  dose  of  ol.  ricini,    [castor  oil] 
and    had    her  put  to  bed.     She  rested   well,  slept 
Soundly,  and   remained  easy  until  the  24th,  at  10, 
A\.  M.,  when  regular  pains  came  on,  and  she, with 


little  assistance,  was  safely  delivered.  Left  three 
doses  Cooke's  pills,  [regular  quack]  one  to  betak- 
en each  night,  and  assisted,  if  necessary,  with  ol. 
ricini.  A  proper  course  in  all  other  respects  en- 
joined. 

23th,  11,  P.  M.  Has  had  three  chills  and  fevers 
— two  to-day  and  one  yesterday:  Found  her  in  a 
fine  perspiration,  [could  you  "  bear  your  hand  on 
her"?]  and  was  informed  she  sweat  freely  after 
each  of  the  other  fevers  began  to  decline.  [And 
if  the  sweating  had  been  assisted  instead  of  being 
opposed,  the  fever  would  not  have  returned.]  No 
unusual  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  but  soreness  of 
the  extremities,  and  aching  in  the  bones;  tongue 
not  so  foul  as  when  1  left  her;  medicines  had  op- 
erated well.  Believing  it  to  be  miasmatic  in  its 
origin,  and  called  into  active  existence  by  parturi- 
tion, the  pills  were  again  ordered;  five  grains  sul- 
phate quinine  given,  which  appeared  to  reduce  the 
pulse  and  produce  quietude.  Ordered  five  grains 
more  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  and  five  more  at  six  in 
the  morning.     This  course  to  be  continued  daily. 

Nov.  7th.  Discontinued  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cines on  the  80ih,  on  account  of  their  disagreea- 
ble taste.  Fever  had  been  broken,  but  had  re- 
turned; and  the  lochia,  which  was  before  dark, 
was  now  white,  lumpy*  and  too  abundant;  Oi> 
dered  the  same  prescription  in  the  form  of  bolus. 

ISrh.  Was  convalescent.  Her  fever  left  her 
again  on  the  8th.  Ordered  open  bowels  and  pro- 
per regimen  to  avoid  a  relapse.  Shtf,  however, 
relapsed,  [Indeed!  in  spite  of  '  proper  medicines  !'] 
and,  on  the  13th  of  December,  died,  without  fur- 
ther attendance,  our"business  having  called  us  out 
of  the  country  during  the  time. 

The  child  was  large,  well  proportioned,  and 
presented  a  surface  thickly  beset  with  large,  beau- 
tiful white  blisters,  which  were  well  defined. 

Never  having  delivered  with  the  instruments, 
and  in  the  way  usually  recommended  in  such  un- 
toward cases,  1  am,  from  experience,  unable  to 
say  anything  of  its  utility,  but  from  the  ease  and 
facility  with  which  I  operated  in  the  present  case 
with  the  scalpel  and  curved  scissors,  I  am  induced 
to  regard  it  as  a  safe  operation  when  performed 
by  skilful  hands.  [Then  you  were  unskilful.'] 
Without  saying  more,  I  leave  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  operations  for  subsequent  experi- 
ence to  decide. 

[We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  outrageous  and 
unprincipled  course  than  was  pursed  in  the  above 
case.  We  do  not  say  that  the  physician  willingly, 
of  his  own  free  will,  killed  his  patient.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  followed  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scriptions as  published  in  the  books  of  the  learned 
faculty;  and  that  to  them,  arid  them  alone,  should 
the  death  of  this  woman  be  attributed.  The  phy- 
sician referred  to,  therefore,  is  not  the  only  one  to 
blame  in  this  affair,;  Had  he  done  otherwise-,  he 
would  have  been  expelled  from  the  honorable 
faculty!  If  a  Thbmsonian  had  made  use  of  such 
severe  and  unnatural  means,  there  would  have 
been  no  name  too  bad,  or  epithet  too  severe  to  be 
applied  to  him.  We  should  think  that  the  com- 
munity, one  and  all,  would  rise  and  determine  that 
such  acts  of  inhumanity  should  not  be  practised 
among  them — a  few  more  such,  and  perhaps  they 
will  become  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.) 
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A  boneless  arm. — A  case  like  the  following,  if 
not  extremely  rare,  is  certainly  without  a  parallel  in 
this  city. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  worthy  and  industrious  provision 
dealer  in  Derne  street,  now  thirty-six  years  of  agej 
in  his  eighteenth  year  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the 
right  humerus  fractured  nearly  in  the  middle-  He 
was  holding,  under  disadvantages,  an  enraged  cow 
by  the  horns;  in  some  unexpected  movement  of  the 
unruly  animal,  both  fell,  and  the  bone  of  his  right 
arm  was  broken  in  the  fail.  Under  the  care  of  a  ju- 
dicious surgeon,  a  reunion  was  favorably  going  on  ; 
but  before  the  curative  process  had  been  completed, 
Mr.  Brown  accidentally  had  another  fall,  and  broke 
open  the  old  fracture  again.  Notwithstanding  a  most 
vigilant  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  injured  limb, 
the  divided  extremities  would  not  adhere ;  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  medical  attendant,  the  shaft  of 
each  part  of  the  divided  bone  began  to  diminish  in 
size,  and  shorten  in  length.  By  a  gradual  action  of 
the  absorbents,  the  whole  of  the  arm  bone,  between 
the  shoulder  and  elbow,  was  at  length  completely  re- 
moved, and  that  too  without  any  open  ulcer,  so  that 
not  a  single  vestige  of  it  was  left.  It  has  now  been 
in  this  state  for  many  years,  and  probably  will  re- 
main so  for  life,  as  there  never  will  be  a  deposition 
of  bony  matter  again  in  that  place,  nor  even  a  car- 
tilaginous or  a  condensed  ligamentous  substitute, 
which  will  materially  change  it  from  the  present  sin- 
gular condition. 

Mr.  Brown  presents  the  Spectacle  Of  one  short  arm 
and  one  long  one.  The  right  fore  arm  and  hand  are 
of  a  size  to  correspond  with  the  sound  one  on  the 
left  side,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  equal- 
ly as  strong.  Ordinarily  the  right  arm  swings  hither 
and  thither,  like  a  thong,  with  a  weight  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  for  the  fore  arm  and  hand,  with  reference 
to  the  division  -above  the  elbow,  constitute  a  pendu- 
lum, oscillating  according  to  the  movements  of  the 
body.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  push  with  the 
defective  arm,  he  can  draw  a  burden  towards  him- 
self with  it  as  strongly  and  tenaciously  as  with  the 
other;  and  in  so  doing*. the  muscles  are  elongated, 
so  that  the  arm  is  extended  to  its  original  length. — 
When  the  resistance  is  remo\ed,  the  muscles  instant- 
ly shorten  themselves  about  six  inches.  To  show 
the  perfect  non-resistance  of  the  apparatus  of  mus- 
cles, arteries,  veins  and  nerves  in  the  soft,  boneless 
space,  we  saw  him  twist  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the 
other  evening,  twice  round,  which  consequently  pre- 
sented the  strange  anomaly  of  having  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  arm  twisted  like  the  strands  of  a  rope. 
Li  that  state  the  pulsations  of  the  brachial  artery  and 
all  its  branches  and  ramifications  could  be  felt  under 
the  finger,  though  passing  in  g\  rations,  like  a  winding 
stairease,twice  round  the  soft,  unresisting  fleshy  mass. 

Under  any  aspect  in  which  this  curiosity  may  be 
viewed,  either  by  the  anatomist  or  the  philosopher, 
the  resources  of  nature,  and  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  she  conducts  the  concealed  functions  of  a 
living  body,  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting. — 
[Medical  &.  Surg.  Journal; 


their  efficacy,  though  he  grew  no  better  by  taking 
them.  On  a  Certain  occasion  being  in  the  city  of 
Providence,  he  heard  of  a  famous  medicine  that,  like 
the  "Matchless  Sanative"  and  "  Brandreth's  Pills," 
was  "astonishing  every  body  with  its  mighty  cures." 
He  hastened  to  obtain  it,  and  returning  home  in  the 
evening,  requested  the  lady  with  whom  he  boarded, 
to  steep  it  according  to  directions,  (the  medicine  con- 
sisting of  roots  and  herbs,)  that  he  might  try  its  ef- 
fects early  on  the  following  morning.  Accordingly 
the  kettle  was  hung  over,  and  after  a  suitable  time 
spent  in  simmering  and  stirring,  it  was  deposited  in 
the  corner,  and  alter  taking  a  dose  the  invalid  retired 
to  rest.  Before  light,  however,  he  was  up  and  knock- 
ing loudly  at  the  door  of  his  landlord  and  lady,  re- 
questing them  both  to  rise  and  try  the  virtues  of  this 
new  panacea,  "for,"  he  added,  "I  heard  you  both 
complain  of  indisposition  last  evening,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  do  you  good."  The  gentleman  arose, 
and  the  invalid,  with  cup  and  spoon,  proposed  the^ 
prescribed  dose  for  both,  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
brandy,  as  directed,  which  having  taken  they  sat 
down  to  feel  its  effects.  Soon  Mr.  W.  thought  he 
felt  it  working  in  his  stomach,  in  a  few  minutes  more 
je  could  perceive  its  influence  on  his  whole  system, 
and  he  began  earnestly  to  call  for  his  landlady  to 
come  forth  and  try  it  too.  She  soon  appeared,  and 
VV.  began  to  tell  her  how  wonderfully  this  new  med^- 
icine  was  operating;  "Why,"  said  he,  "lean  feel 
it  to  the  ends  of  my  toes — but  come,  you  must  try  it." 
So  saying,  he  took  the  cup  and  spoon  and  was  in  the 
act  of  dipping  again  from  the  kettle,  when  the  lady 
exclaimed,  "What!  is  that  your  wonderful  medi- 
cine?" "Certainly!"  said  he,  "you  know  we  steep- 
ed it  last  night."  "Yes,"  said  she,  "and  after  you 
went  to  bed  I  poured  it  in  a  bowl,  and  warmed  seme 
water  in  the  kettle.  It  is  my  dish-water  that  you  feci 
to  the  etuis  of  your  toes."  W.  was  done  up — he 
looked  imploringly  to  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  said, 
"  now  don't  tell  of  this."  "  I  certainly  will,"  said  the 
man,  "for  it  is  too  good  a  story  to  be  lost,  and  be- 
side, it  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  imag- 
ination."—  [Plymouth  Rock; 


Original    and    authentic     anecdote. — There 

once  lived  in  the  town  of  H ,  R.  I.,  a  very  pious, 

though  hypocondraical  man,  of  the  name  of  W.  He 
was  a  patron  of  most  of  the  nostrums  which  in  this- 
day  are  recommended  as  "certain  cures"  of  all  the 
diseases  that  afflict  our  race,  aud  verily  believed  in 


We  have  said  that  lobelia  is  among  those  remedies 
that  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  produce  a  new  ac- 
tion, which  is,  under  all  circumstances,  essentially 
healthful.  Nor  is  this  influence  confined  to  any  one 
organ  or  set  of  organs,  although,  in  many  instances, 
the  action  of  tikis  medicine  seems  to  be  almost  ex- 
clusively spent  on  that  particular  organ  which  is  the 
immediate  seat  of  the  disease,  and  in  others  to  be 
extended  only  to  those  which,  by  their  close  sympa- 
thetic relation  to  the  affected  one,  are  also  implicated 
in  its  morbid  condition.  Thus,  in  the  hour  of  par- 
turiency,  when  the  action  of  the  womb  was  insuffi- 
cient for  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  we  have  seen 
expulsive  efforts  induced  by  the  exhibition  of  lobelia, 
without  an  inversion  of  peristaltic  motion,  and  even 
without  its  being  so  far  arrested  as  to  produce  nau- 
sea, although  almost  incredibly  large  doses  were  ad- 
ministered. Thus  a  new  action  was  instituted  in 
the  organ  which  had  lost  itsc  natural  one,  while  oth- 
ers scarce  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  medi- 
cine. This  phenomenon  we  confess  ourselves  totally 
incompetent  (o  account  for,  except  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Thomson,  that  Lobelia  acts  in  harmony  with 
nature,  in  unison  with  laws  that  govern  the  animal 
economy. — [Philadelphia  Botanic  Sentinel. 
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Beware  of  poison.  —  A  remarkable  case  of 
dear.fi  by  poison,  occurred  in  this  county,  (Jessa- 
mine,) last  week,  the  publication  of  which  may 
furni-h  a  salutary  admonition  to  these  unacquaint- 
ed with  th  nature  of"  active  poisons.  Mr.  John 
Bates  a  respectable  and  enterprising  young  man, 
residing  in  the  county,  was  advised  by  a  friend  to 
apply  Corrossve  Sublimate  to  his  chin  for"  the  cure 
of  a  ringworm  or  tetterworm.  He  annointed  the 
part  but  once,  and  was  very  soon  attacked  with 
violent  vomiting  and  other  alarming  symptoms. — - 
Several  physicians  were  called  in,  but  the  case 
had  already  progressed  beyond  the  reach  of  medi- 
cal aid.  The  unfortunate  individual  expired  on 
Saturday  last. — [Lexington  (Ky.)  Observer  and 
Reporter  of  June  9. 

In  noticing  the  above,  the  Windham  County 
Gazette  very  justly  remarks — 

"As  the  above  was  done  scientifically,  that  is, 
according  to  the  regular  practice,  we  presume  it 
wdl  be  said  that  "  killing  isno  murder."  By  recent 
movements  of  the  judiciary  ynd  faculty,  (Dr. 
Frost's  trial,  &,c.  &.c.,)  it  has  been  declared  crimi- 
nal for  a  Thomsoni an  to  lose  a  patient — nothing 
short  of  murder.  We  think  that  if  the  mal-treat- 
ment  by  regulars  was  to  be  punished,  not  a  few 
woujd  "dance  on  air."  Not  that  they  intention- 
ally do  wrong:  the  fault  is  in  the  system.  It'  we 
were  to  speak  our  mind  on  the  subject,  we  should 
bay  that  our  medical  system  was  a  monopoly— -en- 
dangering, not  only  the  health  and  comfort,  but  the 
lives  of  the  community.  If  Thomsonism  is  so 
murderous,  why  do  many  physicians  secretly  use 
lis  remedies?  Corrosive  sublimate  applie  !  in  such 
quantities  as  to  produce  death!!!  Boast'no  more 
of  science,  ye  regulars — conjure  up  no  more  bug- 
bear stories  about  steam  and  lobelia.  It  would  be 
Well  if  the  faculty  would  remember  the  old  adage, 
*  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
gtones*'  " 


Thomson's  medicated  vapor  or  steam  baths, 
are  doing  wonders  for  the  sick  about  these  days — 
especially  those  cases  that  have  proved  desperate 
tinder  ail  other  treatment — call  and  see  and  hear  the 
cripples  express  their  gratitude  for  the  relief  thus 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  obtained.  The  comfort 
and  convenience  of  one  of  those  baths,  administered 
in  Thomson's  peculiar  style,  cannot  be  described. — 
The  sensations  produced  are  more  exquisite,  than 
from  any  other  application  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
ever  applied.  The  greatest  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
these  baths  being  useful  not  only  to  the  sick  but  the 
well  who  apply  them  during  this  hot  weather,  for 
the  peculiar  pleasure  derived  from  their  use,  is  the 
great  numbers  who  daily  use  then..  This  operation 
and  application  is  different  from  any  other  ever  used 
in  this  city. 

This  communication  is  from  a  patient  who  has 
been  afflicted  with  the  Sciatic  Rheumatism  since 
January  last,  and  for  a  number  of  weeks  confined  to 
his  bed,  under  the  care  of  regular  practitioners  of 
this  city,  now  having  been  with  Dr.  Thomson  eight 
days,  and  is  well.  Came  in  a  wagon,  and  walked 
with  pain  and  crutches,  and  on,  the  4th  instant  walk- 
ed four  miles  without  either.  Let  the  distressed  try 
this  once,  and  they  will  be  satisfied. 

[Albany  Microscope. 
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An  unpleasant  inmate. — We  learn  from  the 
Mercer  Luminary,  that  a  few  days  since,  Mr. 
Cozard  of  Lackawana  Township,  being  indis- 
posed, took  an  emetic  which,  in  the  process  of  op- 
erating, discharged  from  his  stomach  a  lizard  eight 
inches  long.  The  emetic  was  taken  in  preserved 
fruit,  and  it  is  supposed  the  lizard  partook  of  it 
rather  freely,  which  caused  death,  and  subsequent 
removal  from  its  lodging  place.  Some  months 
since,  he  was  induced  to  apply  to  a  physician  on 
account  of  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  his  stom- 
ach, caused  no  doubt  l>y  this  intruder,  which  he 
has  now  fortunately  got  rid  of. —  [Bait.  Trans. 


Almost  half  the   human  species  die   in   infancy 
from  the  mismanagement  and  neglect  of  mothers* 
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[From  the  Medical  Reformer.] 

A  LECTURZ 

Delivered  before  the  Columbia  County  (Ga.) 
Thomsonian  Botanic  Society,  at  the  Grove 
Church,  June  1th,  1838,  on  the  subject  of  Fever. 


BY  DR.  M.  GRIFFITH. 

By  a  resolution  passed  at  your  last  meeting,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of 
disease.  We  come  forward  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  duty  assigned  u^,  and  a  de- 
sire that,  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  whatever 
may  be  our  prejudices  in  favor  of  preconceived 
notions,  that  we  shall  be  governed  by  truth. 

We  are  not  unconscious  that  to   deviate  fitomj] 
long-  established   opinions,  we  will  not  only  havei 
to  bear  the  weight  of  popular  prejudice,  but  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  interested  opposition.     To    ovq:> 
cornea  prejudice  excited  from  interest  and  buoyed! 
up   by  popular  opinion,  is    like  fuming  water  up 
stream.     It  could    hardly  be  expected   that  many 
practising    physicians    would    adopt    our  system, 
when   our  practice  is  more  laborious,  less  profita-j 
ble,  and   more    unpopular.     There  is   no  induce-: 
ment  offered  to  the  professional  man,  only  a  pros- 
pect of  extending  his  usefulness,  and  that  against! 
his  pecuniary  interest, 

Thomsonism,  when  first  introduced  among  us, 
was  every  where  denounced  as  an  imposition.  Pro-; 
fessional  men  were  the  first  to  condemn — their  ex- 
amples were  followed  by  others,  until  condemna- 
tion became  almost  a  universal  cry.  Yet,  this 
practice,  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  opposition,  has 
assumed  a  respectable  stand,  and  physicians  now 
generally,  admit  the  practice  good  in  skilful  hands.) 
Why  not  then  give  their  assistance,  if  they  con- 
sider themselves  skilful?  This  question  has  al- 
ready been  answered.  It  is  contrary  to  interest — 
it  cures  to»  soon,  and  is  too  much  trouble. 

The  adoption  of  such  practice  is  too  humiliating 
for  a  common  mind,  bigoted  with  professional  im- 
portance. It  requires  a  mind  like  that  of  Dr. 
Waterhouse,  at  once  able  to  rise  above  sordid  mo- 
tives, and  give  a  subject,  though  unpopular,  and 
against  interest,  a  fair  and  an  impartial  examina- 
tion. 

Could  we  concur  with  the  opinion  of  our  friend 
and  townsman,  Dr.  Eve,  as  expressed  in  the 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  that,  "the 
science  of  medicine,  (we  suppose  lie  means  the 
doctrine  of  the  schools,)  has  arrived  almost  at  a 
state  of  perfection,"  we  would  no  longer  be  found 
advocating  the  Thomsonian  practice;  but  when 
we  look  to  find  the  truth  of  this  expression  veri- 
fied, we  see  our  acquaintances  still  (loomed  to  lin- 
ger and  die  with  disease,  and  no  relief  afforded  by 
their  physicians.  Where  then,  is  the  evidence  of 
that  assertion?  None,  but  the  bare  word  of  an 
editor. 

If  the  science  of  medicine  be  so  near  perfect, 
why  should  the  application  of  that  science  in  cur- 
ing disease  be  so  uncertain  ?    Why  so  many  deaths 
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by  disease  that  are  acknowledged  curable,  and 
why  Dot  adopt  a  practice  that  has  been  proven  to 
be  more  successful?  The  reasons  why  physicians 
consulting  their  own  interest,  reject  the  Botanic 
practice,  have  already  been  given — it  cures  too 
30on — IIO  chance  to  make  a  long  bill.  For  the 
same  reason,  should  farmers  embrace  it,  while  it 
promotes  their  interest  by  u  speedy  cure,  and  less 
hazardous  and  expensive.  The  object  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  the  design  of  this  meeting  is,  that  we 
impart  to  each  other  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the  simple  and  efficacious  means  used  in  the  Bo- 
tanic practice — for  this  purpose  we  come  forward 
to  oiler  our  mite.     The  subject  proposed  is  fever. 

The  term  fever  has  always  been  used  with  great 
latitude  by  medical  writers,  as  well  as  by  mankind 
in  general.  -It  is  not  our  design  here  to  define  the 
term,  but.  to  make  such  remarks  as  may  be  of 
practical  benefit  to  the  society. 

By  fever  is  included  a  numerous  and  diversified 
class  of  disease,  common  to  every  period  of  life, 
and  to  all  climates  and  countries.  In  the  most  ex- 
tensive signification  of  the  term,  it  is  the  most  nu- 
merous of  ail  the  morbid  states  to  which  the  hu- 
man frame  is  liable. 

According  to  Sydenham,  it  constitutes,  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  two-thirds  of  the  disease  by  which 
the  human  constitution  is  affected.  That  distill-. 
guislnd  author  concluded  that  eight  out  of  nine 
of  all  the  victims  t<«  disease  are  cut  off  by  those 
denominated  febrile. 

Authors  have  divided  fever  into  two  classes—:. 
primary  or  idopathic,  and  secondary  or  system-, 
alic. 

The  idopathic,  are  those  fevers  arising  from. 
causes  operating  generally  on  the  system — those 
depending  on  inflammation*,  or  other  local  affec- 
tions of  particular  organs,  are   termed  systematic. 

The  idopathic  i'aver,  is  divided  into  three  orders, 
of  intermitting,  remitting,  and  continued  fevers, 
which  are  again  distinguished  by  their  leading 
symptoms.  The  inflammatory  is  known  by  the  tk 
tie  of  synocha,  and  the  nervous  by  that  of  typhus. 
A  combination  of  these  two,  constitutes  the  sim-. 
pie  continued  i'ever,  or  synochus  of  modem  au-. 
thors  Under  the  denomination  of  typhus,  seve- 
ral varieties  are  comprehended,  as  typhus  petech-. 
talis;  typhus  miiior,  or  the  nervous  fever;  typhus 
<rravior,  or  the  putrid  fever:  typhus  ictcrodes,  the 
yellow  fever;  typhoid  pneumonia,  or  spotted  le- 
ver. 

We  might  notice  many  other  fevers,  but  what 
would  be  profited  were  wre  to  go  into  all  the  vark 
ous  forms  of  fever,  when  they  are  only  different 
stages  of  the  same  deranged  state  of  the  system? 
In  fact,  fever  is  nothing  more  than  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  some  derangement  either  local  or  gen- 
eral- and  all  the  varieties  in  fever  are  from  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  constitution,  or  from 
vents  either  external  or  internal,  operating  with 
rHseuse.  We  sometimes  see  a  'patient  attacked 
i  with  one  kind  of  fever,  and  from  the  agents  used 
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in  its  cure,  and  other  circumstances  attending  the 

disease,  it  assumes  various  forms;  and  were  we 
scrupulous  about  names,  would  be  entitled  to  as 
many  different  names.  Yet  its  first  cause  is  the 
same,  and  whenever  we  attempt  to  prescribe  for 
the  name  of  a  disease,  we  are  prescribing  for  the 
effect  and  not  the  cause — for  where  is  the  disease 
whose  name  has  not  originated  from  the  effect, 
instead  of  the  cause?  Look  at  the  various  forms 
of  fever,  as  above  enumerated,  how  appropriate 
to  the  effect  of  tlisease. 

Typhus,  which  signifies  stupor,  to  sleep. 
Intermitting,  remitting,  and  continued  fevers. 
These  names  originated  from  the  effect  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  system  is  affected  by  disease. 
Dr.  Rush  accused  Cullen  of  causing  his  students  I 
to  prescribe  for  the  name  of  the  disease   instead  J 
of  its  cause.     This  accusation  might  justly  apply 
to   physicians  of  the   present  day,  and  in   this  al- 
most perfect  state  of  medical  science,  as  Dr.  Eve| 
will  have  it. 

If  the  science  of  medicine  is  near  perfection,  it! 
must  have  attained  that  perfection  in  the  Medical 
College  of -which  Dr.  E.  is  a  professor;  and  prob- 
ably by  his  own  dee]),  researching  genius — for  au- 
thors generally  deplore  the  unsettled  and  imper- 
fect state  of  the  science. 

But  wo  will  return  to  the  subject:  the  stage  or 
state  of  fever  upon  which  we  promised  to  confine 
our  remarks,  was  Bilious — the  adjective  bilious  at- 
tached to  many  fevers,  and  that  too  where  there 
is  no  appearance  of  bile  or  disease  in  the  liver  or 
biliary  ducts.  These  fevers  may  be  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  hepatic,  gastric,  interitie,  cerebral 
and  pulmoniac.  These  are  often  complicated  by 
disease  of  other  organs,  so  as  to  make  the  subject 
so  perplexed, and  the  symptoms  so  variegated, that 
to  follow  the  classes  and  distinctions  marked  out 
by  Nosologists,  would  require  a  volume,  and  then 
leave  us  to  guess  at  which  of  the  varieties  the  dis- 
ease belonged.  Bilious  fevers  are  those  which,  in 
addition  to  th%  usual  febrile  symptoms  are  attend- 
ed with  a  redundant  secretion  and  vitiated  state  of 
the  bile,  occasioning  frequent  bilious  evacuations. 
"  The  causes  most  generally  productive  of  fe- 
'  ver,"  says  Dr.  Thacher,  "  are  those  agents  or  in- 
cidents, which  induce  debility,  or  suppression  of 
strength  in  the  system." 

We  have  noticed,  in  a  short  way,  the  varieties 
of  fever,  with  their  classes  and  distinction,  accord- 
ing to  medical  authors.  We  now  come  to  the 
treatment;  and  in  order  more  clearly  to  present 
the  advantages  of  the  Thomsonian  practice,  we 
take  a  glance  at  the  practice  pursued  by  the  Mer- 
eurialists,  showing  the  cause  of  uncertainty  at- 
tending their  practice,  with  their  manner  and 
mode  of  cure. 

1.  It  is  considered  important  to  know  the  na- 
ture, name  and  class  of  fever,  in  order  judiciously 
to  prescribe  for  its  cure. 

This  is  attended  with  much  uncertainty,  for  the 
symptoms  attending  the  various  forms  of  fever, 
are  often  so  closely  connected  arid  interwoven 
that  even  the  most  experienced  are  liable  to  be, 
and  are,  often  mistaken,  relative  to  the  cause  and 
seat  of  fever.  Thus  uncertainty  must  ever  attend 
the  practice  of  medicine,  while  we  attempt  to  ap- 
ply means  adapted  to  the  various  forms  of  disease; 
and  yet  cannot  distinguish  with  precision  the  class 


and  form  to  which  the  disease  belongs.  We  need 
not  expect  success  to  attend  medical  practice,  un- 
less we  can  bring  the  cure  of  disease  to  general 
principles. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  mercurialist,  for  when  he  uses 
medicines  hostile  to  nature,  and  of  deadly  and  de- 
structive powers,  if  he  is  deceived  in  the  condition 
and  strength  of  his  patient,  he  may  be  undeceived 
when  it  is  too  late,  when  death  has  taken  hold  of 
his  patient. 

3.  The  uncertainty  and  danger  attending  the 
means  used  by  the  mercurialists,  are  other  reasons 
why  uncertainty  attend  their  practice — they  are 
prompt  and  active, "given  to  act  partially  on  some 
particular  organ,  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease— this  partial  action  goes  on,  whether  the  dis- 
ease is  there  or  not,  and  if  the  physician  has 
guessed  wrong  it  may  cost  the  patient  his  life. 

The  objects  to  be  effected  in  the  cure  of  fever 
in  the  mineral  practice  are — 1st,  to  diminish  those 
actions  which'  are  in  excess;  and  2d,  to  increase 
those  which  are  defective. 

To  fulfil  the  first  indication  of  administering  ex- 
cessive action,  bleeding  is  resorted  to,  as  lessening 
the   quantity  of  that  fluid  is  considered  the   most 


direct  means  of  diminishing  the  action' of  the  san- 
guiferous system. 

The  first  operation  (bleeding)  is  attended  with 
danger,  and  no  infallible  rule  to  determine  wheth- 
er it  is  even  safe  or  not.  Thacher,  in  his  prac- 
tice, ]).  203,  of  bleeding  in  fever  says,  "  if  the 
most  effectual  in  diminishing  excitement,  it  is  con- 
sequently the  most  apt  to  exhaust  the  vital  energy. 
We  have  no  infallible  index  to  direct  us;  it  is  im- 
possible from  the  state  of  circulation  in  fever,  to 
point  to  any  criterion  for  the  employment  of  the 
lancet;  the  state  of  the  pulse  is  often  ambiguous 
and  deceptive."  He  goes  on  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ficulty of  a  correct  decision  in  cases  that  may  in- 
dicate bleeding,  and  that,  "the  result  isoften  very 
different  in  cases,  seemingly  analagous.  A  pre- 
cipitate decision  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  a  mis- 
take may  be  certain  death."  Is  it  any  longer  a 
wonder  that  Caver  so  often  terminates  fatal?  But 
he  goes  on:  "to  increase  the  actions  that  are  de- 
fective, the  symptoms  which  occur  in  the  latter 
stau'C  of  the  disease  are  principally  the  result  of  a 
general  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  or  nervous  en- 
ergy; and  such  a  failure  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  previous  over  excitement,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  support,  from  aliment, 
sleep,  &.e.  Hence  the  means  of  preventing  the 
first  failure  of  life,  consists  partly  in  fulfilling  the 
first  indication. 

Was  there  ever  more  inconsistency  in  so  few 
words?  1st:  the  causes  most  generally  produc- 
tive of  fever,  are  those  agents  or  incidents  which 
induce  debility  or  a  suppression  of  strength  in  the 
system.  2d,  bleeding  must  be  resorted  to  in  or- 
der to  diminish  excitement  and  to  prevent  debility. 
Strange,  indeed;  bleed  a  patient  to  keep  up  his 
strength!  We  admit  that  over  excitement  pro- 
duces a  temporary  debility,  while  bleeding  must, 
without  doubt,  produce  a  much  more  lasting  de- 
bility. 

Purging  is  another  means  considered  indispen- 
sable by  physicians,  in  the  cure  of  fever;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  find  some  of  our  Botanic  friends,  who 
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oppose  bleeding,  will  nevertheless  administer  ca- 
thartics. If  the  blood  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
system,  why  not  open  an  oriiice  and  let  it  escape 
at  once? 

Hooper  states,  that  "  purging  affords  relief 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  blood  abstracted 
from  the  arm,  for  a  pint  of  serum  will  pass  with 
the  faeces  after  taking  a  brisk  cathartic." 

To  reconcile  fashionable  theory  and  fashiona- 
ble practice,  is  too  hard  for  us  ;  for  to  admit 
that  debility  is  the  cause  of  fever,  and  then, 
in  order  to  remove  that  cause  to  debilitate  fur- 
ther, is  a  problem  we  leave  for  those  who 
pursue  such  practice,  to  solve;  and  as  for  keeping 
up  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  bleeding  and 
purging,  it  is  too  absurd  to  talk  about. 

Mercury  is  also  considered  indispensable  by 
physicians,  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  fever,  and 
yet  they  condemn  Thomsonians  for  using  stimu- 
lants in  the  cure  of  that  disease. 

"Mercury,,  it  is  universally  conceded,"  says 
Thacher,  "operates  by  its  stimulant  powers;  but 
from  its  successful  employment  in  judicious  hands, 
we  are  warranted  in  the  inference,  either  that 
stimulants  often  produce  salutary  effects  in  fever, 
or  that  inercury  imparts  to  the  system  some  other 
property  by  which  the  secretions  are  opened,  the 
action  of  the  absorbent  vessels  increased,  and  the 
equilibrium  of  the  circulation  restored*" 

Strange  indeed  that  this  article  has  been  so  long 
in  use,  as  a  medicine,  and  yet  its  effects  on  the 
system  a  mystery.  No  wonder  that  physicians 
should  know  so  little  about  the  effects  of  capsicum 
and  lobelia  in  fevev,  articles  they  deny  rising, when 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  mercury,  an 
article  in  extensive  use  with  them  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

Mercury  can  produce  no  effect  in  fever,  only  in 
two  ways:  first,  it  may  be  used  as  a  cathartic, 
combined  with  other  articles,  producing  a*  general 
determination  to  the  bowels.  This  kept  up  for 
some  time  may  clear  the  system  of  a  quantity  of 
diseased  humor,  but  not  unfrequentjy  before  the 
system  can  be  cleared  by  this  process,  life  is  found 
to  give  way,  and  the  patient  sinks  in  death;  or 
even  >f  the  system  be  cleared  of  disease,  unless  a 
reaction  can  be  effected,  or  a  determination  to  the 
surface,  the  fate  of  the  patient  ii  sealed,  for  with- 
out this  determination,  the  organs  of  life  perform 
not  their  functions — the  important  secretions  arc 
not  going  on,  and  the  fever  only  leaves  the  patient 
in  death — the  struggle  ceases  as  the  fever  abates. 

Mercury  may  also  relieve  i'evev  by  its  exciting 
qualities,  as  is  manifested  in  salivation — a  general 
excitement  in  the  system.  But  this  excitement  is 
produced  by  inducing  a  general  disease.  True 
the  secretions  are  increased;  but  are  they  rendered 
more  healthy?  No  one  dare  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative— for  every  appearance  denotes  a  diseased 
excitement  in  the  secreting  system.  Even  the 
blood  assumes  an  inflammatory  appearance  from 
the  effect  of  mercury,  as  exhibited  from  the  buflfy 
crust  it  presents.  We  have  grounds  to  conclude 
that  every  one  who  admits  the  propriety  of  mer- 
cury in  the  cure  of  fever,  will  acknowledge  the 
advantages  of  the  Thomsonian  practice  in  the 
cure  of  that  disease — for  if  excitement  be  neces- 
sary, it  must  undoubtedly  be  preferable  to  produce 
this   excitement   without   producing   disease.      If 


'must  be  recollected,  that  in  fever  the  circulation  is 
diminished  in  the  small  vessels;  the  conr-equence 
is,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  is  forced  into  the 
larger  vessels,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
action  of  the  arterial  system  should  be  increased, 
in  order  to  keep  this  fluid  in  motion.  Thacher 
says,  that  this  over  excitement  is  the  cause  of  de- 
bility— if  so,  our  first  aim  should  be  to  allay  this 
excitement.  In  what  way  should  this  be  effected? 
By  bleeding?  We  would  say  not,  for  bleeding 
alone  would  produce  the  debility.  The  most  ra- 
tional course  is  to  equalize  the  circulation — this  is 
at  once  effected  by  perspiration.  "Sweating," 
says  Thacher,  "  is  another  mode  of  diminishing 
vascular  action;  in  fever,  the  natural  effects  of 
sweating  are  a  general  increase  of  all  the  secre- 
tions, the  tongue  becomes  moist,  spasm  is  relaxed, 
excessive  heat  is  allayed,  and  the  skin  is  softened." 
According  to  Thacher,  then,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  effected  is  brought  about  by  perspiration. — 
But  he  seems  to  think  th?;t  after  a  fever  is  formed, 
that  perspiration  excited  by  stimulating  medicines, 
a  load  of  bed-cloths,  and  a  heated  atmosphere, 
loses  its  beneficial  effects.  This  is  lamentably 
true,  if  the  stimulants  are  narcotics,  such  as  are 
commonly  used  by  the  profession. 

A  stimulant  that  terminates  to  the  head,  dries 
the  glands  and  increases  thirst,  will  naturally  have 
the  contrary  effect,  rfbd  increase  unfavorable  ap- 
pearances and  make  the  symptoms  worse.  But  a 
•pure  stimulant,  such  as  capsicum,  allays  thirst,  by 
exciting  the  glands  and  causing  an  increase  of  sal- 
iva. Breathing  is  relieved  by  its  exciting  moist- 
ure on  the  lungs,  and  the  head  relieved  by  equal- 
izing circulation  and  preventing  determination  to 
the  head — the  frequency  of  the  pulse  diminished 
by  its  relaxing  powers,  giving  circulation  for  the 
blood  in  the  small  vessels.  Thus  more  is  effected 
ill  the  cure  of  fever  by  this  one  article,  than  can 
be  effected  by  ail  the  mineral  preparations  com- 
bined. 

If  we  admit  debility  to  be  the  cai^e  of  fever,  it 
is  certainly  more  rational  to  pursue  a  course  cal- 
culated to  remove  that  debility,  than  to  direct  our 
efforts  so  as  constantly  to  increase  the  debility. 
Make  the  cause  of  fever  what  you  please,  and  we 
challenge  the  whole  faculty  to  give  good  reason- 
ing for  their  course  of  practice.  Mercury,  we  ad- 
mit, is  an  alterative;  it  changes  the  state  of  the 
Quids;  but  this  change  is  from  a  diseased  state  to 
a  much  more  diseased,  and  when  we  admit  that  it 
relieves  iever,  we  have  at  the  same  time  to  admit 
that  the  constitution  is  effected  by  its  u<$.  Miner- 
als are  solid  substances;  they  retain  their  qualities 
for  ages,  even  under  the  earth.  How,  then,  can 
we  expect  their  qualities  to  evaporate  or  leave 
rhena  in  the  human  stomach?  The  Lord  forbid 
that  we  should  over  be  induced  to  use  such  arti- 
cles in  the  cure  of  disease. 

We  will  now  give  the  treatment,  which  we  have 
ever  found  successful  in  that  form  of  fever  called 
bilious. 

First,  let  the  system  be  well  prepared  with  stim- 
ulants, Nos.  2  and  3,  or  composition;  and  if  the 
fever  is  high,  the  extremities  and  chest  may  be 
-ponged  occasionally  with. cold  water  or  vinegar. 
Get  a  perspiration  if  it  can  be  effected,  before  us- 
ing the  steam  or  vapor  bath — then  give  a  ba  h, 
and  if  perspiration  is  free,  wipe  off  with  cold  wa- 
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ter.  But  should  perspiration  not  be  thought  suf- 
ficiently free,  wrap  up  in  bed  without  removing 
the  steaming  clothes,  and  then  give  the  emetic  (lo- 
belia) hi  small  portions,  repeating  frequently,  un- 
til the  patient  has  become  quite  sick;  larger  por- 
tions may  then  be  given  until  ft  operates  thorough- 
ly. Give  enemas  until  the  bowels  are  relieved 
of  their  morbid  contents,  and  excited  to  a  healthy 
action. 

If  the  first  steaming  is  not  effectual,  the  patient 
may  be  placed  over  the  steam  again,  and  after 
sweating,  sufficiently  wiped  down  and  put  to  bed, 
but  not  forget  to  .stimulate  after  the  emetic  has 
done  operating;  keep  the  patient  sweating  until 
the  appearance  of  fever  is  entirely  gone.  This 
should  be  done  by  No.  2,  or  composition,  or  both 
combined.  Boneset  or  Poplar  Bark  may  also  be 
used  to  advantage.  If  the  first  course  should  not 
relieve,  repeat  every  day  until  your  patient  is  clear 
of  \'^ve\\  Small  portions  of  Bitter  Root  may  be 
given*  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  moderately  laxa- 
tive, but  never  purge — one  or  two  evacuations  a 
day  is  sufficient. 

After  the  disease  is  entirely  broken,  in  addition 
to  the  stimulating  medicine,  No.  4  bitters  should 
be  added,  and  continued  until  the  patient  regains 
his  strength,  which  prevents  relapse.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  tone  up  the  tyste  n  as  to  allay  the  ex- 
citement and  remove  the  morbific  matter. 

Some  prefer  giving  the  emetic  before  steaming, 
but  our  observations  have  led  us  to  a  different 
course; — after  steaming,  the  emetic  takes  much 
deeper  hold  on  the  system,  and  besides  evacuating 
the  stomach,  assists  much  in  discharging  disease 
through  the  pores;  to  favor  this,  we  prefer  giving 
it  in  small  portions,  and  not  to  hasten  its  action. 

Purging  should  ever  be  avoided — it  cannot  fail 
protracting  the  termination  of  fever.  If  we  purge, 
we  have  nothing  to  boast  of  over  the  mineral 
practice,  only,  that  our  medicines  are  harmless, 
and  leave  no  constitutional  disease.  We  cannot 
purge  and  sweat  at  the  same  time,  as  their  effects 
are  in  opposition.  Purging  dries  the  skin,  increas- 
es thirst  by  its  producing  an  internal  determina- 
tion, drawing  the  secretion  and  moistening  juices 
internally,  and  carrying  them  off  with  the  faeces, 
leaves  the  glands  dry,  makes  breathing  difficult  by 
drawing  moisture  from  the  lungs,  which  is  in  ef- 
fect increasing  every  symptom  of  i'ever — while 
sweating  acts  right  to  the  reverse,  carries  off  the 
humors -through  the  pores,  instead  of  drawing 
them  on  the  liver  and  bowels,  at  the  same  time 
promotes  a  healthy  action  by  promoting  the  secre- 
tions. 

The  means  used  by  Thomsonians  to  produce 
and  keep  up  perspiration,  are  such  as  keep  up  the 
strength  of  their  patients — no  debility  attending 
this  process  of  clearing  the  system  of  diseased  hu- 
mors— no  prostrating  the  vital  powers,  nature  is 
left  free  to  act,  and  assisted  by  such  agents  as  fa- 
vor her  in  her  friendly  operations — no  crowding 
the  head  with  narcotics,  or  debilitating  the  system 
with  nitre  or  antimonials  to  produce  perspiration; 
and  when  it  is  induced,  is  a  clammy  and  an  un- 
healthy action,  caused  from  a  nauseated  stomach 
and  debility. 


In  addition  to  the  advantages  already  enumerat- 
ed, we  might  add,  that  the  patient  is  not  with  the 
Thomsonian  practice,  kept  under  the  influence  of 
nauseating  medicines,  such  as  produce  a  death- 
like sickness  and  debility .\  He  is  not  forced  to  re- 
frain from  the  use  of  that  cooling  beverage,  water, 
which  is  not  only  desirable  in  scorching  fever,  but 
also  beneficial;  and  should  his  appetite  crave  light 
food,  there  will  be  no  hazard  or  even  bad  effects 
produced  by  indulging  a  little;  this,  however, 
would  never  be  desired  under  the  mineral  prac- 
tice, for  who  could  eat  while  under  the  influence 
of  such  nauseating  potions? — it  always  makes  us 
heave  when  we  think  of  it.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  returning  our  humble  acknowledgments  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  the  bestower 
of  all  good,  that  we  have  been  loosed  from  the 
chains  of  superstition,  doubly  bound  by  early  tui- 
tion, and  made  to  experience  in  our  own  person 
the  advantages  of  curing  disease  with  simple  and 
safe  remedies,  above  that  of  poisoning  the  system, 
[leaving  debility  and  often  deformity,  and  an  un- 
timely death. 

None,  who  have  experienced  so  much  of  the 
'good  effects  of  the  Thomsonian  practice,  and  who 
place  any  estimate  on  health,  could  be  Otherwise 
towards  it  than  we  are.  Neither  could  their  pre- 
judices be  much  more  excited  against  it  than  ours 
were.  Experience,  however,  is  the  turning  point. 
If  the  value  of  the  Thomsonian  remedies  were 
fi'.irly  tested,  they  would  be  jrenerally  adopted, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  to  banish  two- 
thirds  of  the  troubles  and  pains  attending  disease. 


*We  think  if  the  Dr.  would  depend  altogether  on  enemas  to  produce 
the  desired  effect,  he  would  find  it  far  preferable. — Ed.  Manual. 


[From  the  Botanic  Luminary 7] 

THE  FACULTY  AND  THEIR  MEDICINE. 

I  Tt  is  the  practice  of  some  physicians  to  adminis- 
ter to/ their  patients  remedies,  which  they  would 
not  take  themselves  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Hence  a  Dr.  P.,  of  an    adjoining   county,  who  is 

'much  celebrated  for  bis  medical  skill  by  his  own 
faculty,   has  frequently  been   heard   expressing  his 

'disapprobation  to  the  practice  of  steaming  or  sweat- 
ing patients  when  laboring  under  disease,  as  pur- 
sued by  Botanic  doctors — and  has  as  frequently  been 
known  to  resort  to  those  very  means  he  so  much 
condemns  in  others.  We  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed that  he  or  his  lady  has  often  been  known  to 
excuse  bis  attendance  on  the  sick  in  consequence  of 
his  own  indisposition,  and  of  taking  a  sweat.  In 
another  instance,  a  physician  of  considerable  note 
in  the  east,  who  was  much  exposed  to  disease  by 
his  practice,  and  who  was  often  under  the  necessity 
of  seeking  a  remedy  in  consequence  of  his  exposure 
and  sickness,  was  always  known  to  resort  to  the 
most  simple  means.  But  what  appeared  most  re- 
markable to  his  friends  and  neighbors,  was  the  fact 
of  his  curing  himself  much  sooner  than  he  did  his 
patients,  which  induced  some  of  his  friends  to  in- 
terrogate the  doctor  upon  the  subject,  to  know  the 
cause,  when  he  gave  the  following  reasons:     "My 

I  patients  would  not  he  willing  to  take  the  same  me- 
dicines I  do.  [  should  lose,  as  a  physician,  my  re- 
putation, and  with  that  my  practice.  When  I  am 
sick,  I  generally  make  use  of  simple  remedies,  a  good 
sweat,  assisted  with  a  strong  tea  of  BonescH,  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  remove  disease  in  its  first  stages. 
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But  my  patients  would  think  such  a  prescription  so 
simple,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  willing  to  give 
it  a  trial."     in  addition  to  the  above,  we   might  add 
several  more  instances,  where  the   medical  faculty 
have  actually  refused  to  take  their  own  medicines. 
And  there  are  some  instances  where  they  have  been 
known  to  use  the  Botanic  medicines  in  their  own 
families,  when  sick,  and  the  minerals  in  other  fami- 
lies.    This  we  contend  is  dishonesty  and  inconsist- 
ency.    All   physicians  should  be  willing  to  resort  .to 
the  same  means  they  prescribe  for  their  patients,  or 
they  should    not   practice   the  healing  art.     ]t  is  a 
strong  evidence  against  the  use  of  their  minerals; 
for  if  they  dare  not  try  the  experiment  on   them- 
selves,  we  can  see  no  reasons  that  would  justify 
them  in  trying  it  on  their  patients.     There  can  be 
no  fault  found   with  these  gentlemen  for  not  taking 
their  own  medicines — we  would  not  take  them  our- 
selves.     But  we  find  fault  with  them  for   recom- 
mending a  system  of  practice  to  others,  and  for  ad- 
ministering remedies  to  their  patients,  which  they 
know  are  more  injurious  than  beneficial.     The  fact 
of  their  taking  "  monstrous  little  physic,"  as  acknow- 
ledged by  themselves,  is  no  doubt  the  season  why 
they  live  so  long.     If  every  physician  was  bound  to 
take  the  remedies  he  prescribes  for  his  patients,  the 
country  would  soon  be  rid  of  quackery;  physicians 
would    be  scarce,  and   the    public  greatly  relieved 
from  their  impositions.     They  would  die  like  mani- 
acs, by  their  own  hands. 

The  above  remarks  can  only  apply  to  such  physi- 
cians as  are  guilty  of  the  practice  there  stated.  We 
know  of  no  Botanic  physicians  that  would  come 
under  those  observations.  They  unhesitatingly  re- 
sort to  those  simple  and  safe  means  they  prescribe 
for  their  patients,  and  would  doubtless  be  willing  to 
bind  themselves,  to  be  confined  to  such  medicines 
in  the  hour  of  sickness  anil  distress,  being  convinced 
that  they  will  do  no  harm,  if  no  good — and  of  their 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disease. 


[From  the  Shippenslturg  (Pa.)  Herald.] 

We  are  a  Thomsonian,  and  we  are  going  to 
Thomsonize  every  body  that  reads  our  paper — doc- 
tors and  all  ;  for  we  know  that  if  they  would  bury 
their  lancets  and  manure  the  ground  with  their 
calomel  and  other  mineral  poisons — may  be  they 
might  do  instead  of  lime — and  turn  to  using  simple 
vegetable  medicines — and  they  could  live  by  that  as 
well  as  their  present  practice — that  they  could  cure 
two  patients  and  more,  where  they  do  now  cure  one 
with  their  means.  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Fa- 
culty, and  students  of  the  same  school,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  why  will  ye  not  suffer  your  judg- 
ments to  carry  the  sway  over  prejudice,  and  investi- 
gate the  Thomsonian  System  of  Medicine  ?  Most 
of  you  carry  your  prejudices  so  far  against  it,  as 
even  to  persecute  in  the  bitterest  manner  any  of  the 
common  people  when  they  come  out  advocates  or 
practitioners  of  that  system,  and  cry  them  down  as 
blockheads  and  ignoramuses,  &c.  And  when  you 
are  asked,  to  explain  the  Thomsonian  system,  nearly 
all  of  you  are  far  more  ignorant  than  those  you  per- 
secute ;  for  they  can  point  out  to  you  all  your  poi- 
sons, while  you  cannot  tell  one  of  their  principal 
preparations.  Why  do  you,  who  profess  to  know 
the  human  structure  out  and  out,  (which  by  the  by 
is  not  essential  to   become  a  successful  practitioner 


of  medicine,)  why  do  not  you  come  out  and  take  up 
the  system?  You  see  the  results  of  the  botanic 
treatment,  that  the  "  ignorant"  practitioners  beat  you 
in  restoring  health  to  the  sick  ;  then,  perhaps,  if  you 
learned  men  would  take  up  the  system  you  might 
do  still  better.  (?) 

We  go  for  the  people — care  nothing  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  class  when  the  people  are  suffering  from 
the  operation  of  such  class — and  when  we  see  it 
and  can  see  by  what  means  this  suffering  can  be  les- 
sened, we  feel  it  not  only  our  privilege  but  duty  to 
speak  out.  We  do  not  stand  pledged  to  our  patrons 
to  hold  our  peace  on  the  subject  of  medicine — we 
see  that  our  follow  beings  are  suffering  from  the  use 
of  poisons  and  the  lancet;  and  know  that  the  Thom- 
sonian system  js  superior  to  any  the  world  ever 
knew  in  healing  disease,  and  that  it  is  prejudice  and 
ignorance  of  the  system  that  keeps  the  Medical 
Doctors  at  their  old  evil  practice,  therefore,  we  shall 
from  this  time  out  take  frequent  occasions  to  expose 
the  mineral  practice,  and  persuade  the  people  to  give 
it  up:  and  if  the  Doctors  won't  come  on  the  side  of 
truth,  reason  and  light,  why  let  them  stay  and  mourn 
over  the  death  of  their  favorite  poison  system,  shed- 
ding the  tears  of  their  grief  in  their  mortars  as  a  sa- 
cred relic  of  learned  quackery,  while  their  former 
patients  will  be  enjoying  speedily  restored  health, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  simple  herbs,  received 
at  the  hands  of  "ignorant"  Thomsonian  practition- 
ers. We  are  prepared  for  the  issue  of  such  a  course 
as  we  have  laid  out  for  ourself  in  this  respect.  For 
if  the  people  will  not  support  us  in  our  present  bu- 
siness, because  ive  oppose  the  mineral  poison  practice 
and  hold  up  to  them  a  safe,  effectual  and  entirely  harm- 
less system  of  medical  practice. — We  say,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  withdraw  from  us  their  pa- 
tronage on  that  account — why  then  we  shall  turn 
our  hand  to  the  practice  itself  and  at  that  we  are 
sure  we  can  get  our  bread.  But  we  are  apprehen- 
sive of  no  great  loss  on  this  head. 


[From  tlie  Recorder.] 

MERCURY.— FROM  SIGMOND'S  LECTURES. 

Death  from  mistakes. — "In  Paris,  a  physician 
prescribed  four  grains  of  the  protochioride  for  three 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  seven  years  of 
age  ;  the  apprentice  committed  the  fatal  error  of 
using  corrosive  sublimate,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  the  unhappy  father,  was  in  one  day  rendered 
childless.  The  young  man  who  was  thus  the  in- 
strument of  death,  was  sentenced  to  a  month's  im- 
prisonment, and  condemned  to  pay  2CC0  francs  to 
the  father.  Nor  did  the  master  of  the  youth  escape 
punishment,  for  he  was  ordered  to  pay  the  same 
sum  to  the  father,  and  likewise  a  penalty  of  fifty 
francs  for  not  keeping  a  poison  under  lock  and  key. 
But  in  Brussels  a  still  more  extraordinary  circum- 
stance took  place.  Dr.  Sentes,  a  physician  of  very 
high  character  and  long  standing,  prescribed  for  the 
child  of  a  friend  in  this  manner: — Muring  hydrargyri, 
gr.  iij.  The  apothecary,  on  whom  Dr.  Sentes  call- 
ed, made  up  a  packet  containing  3  grains  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  and  he  himself  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Doctor,  making  no  observation.  The  latter 
gentleman  mixed  the"  powder  with  syrup  and  gave 
it  to  the  child,  whose  death  it  produced,  with  ail  the 
symptoms  usually  attendant  upon  this  poison.     The 
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family  prosecuted  the  physician,  but  the  court  at 
Brussels  declared  that  there  was  no  cause  for  pro- 
ceedings,*' 

Properties. — "  If  placed  upon  the  tongue,  it  has 
a  styptic,  strong,  and  even  horrible  taste,  leaving,  for 
some  time,  a  most  disagreeable  sensation  in  the 
mouth.  If  this  be  propagated  to  the  fauces  and 
larynx,  there  is  a  strangulating  sensation  which  re- 
mains for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ;  so  that  no 
one  could  swallow  it  in  any  form  capable  of  irritat- 
ing the  stomach  without  being  aware  of  it ;  hence 
an  attempt  to  poison  by  it  must  at  all  times  be 
known." 

Effects. — '-The  intestinal  canal  exhibits,  after 
death,  the  ravages  that  have  been  committed  ;  they 
are  corroded,  rendered  sphacelous,  and  parts  which 
have  been  touched  by  it,  fall  off  in  gangrenous 
sloughs." — "Some  people  are  so  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive, that  a  very  minute  quantity  of  this  preparation 
will  produce  the  most  alarming  symptoms  ;  it  there- 
fore demands  very  great  care  and  attention  in  pre- 
scribing it.  Three  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
divided  into  three  doses,  and  taken  at  long  intervals, 
have  been  the  cause  of  profuse  salivation." 

"The  usual  dose  which  practitioners  employ,  is 
at  first  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  which  has  been  increas- 
ed to  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  and  it  is  generally  given 
in  the  form  of  a  pill  marie  with  crumbs  of  bread." 

To  us,  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  men,  after  deter- 
mining than  an  article  is  so  virulent  a  poison  as  to 
be  dangerous  to  life,  in  doses  of  more  than  one 
eighth  of  a  grain,  should  still  persist  in  prescribing 
it  as  a  medicine  to  heal  the  sick.  "Of  the  modus 
operand ii  of  mercury,"  say  Wood  and  Bache,  "  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  it  seems  to  subvert  dis- 
eased actions  by  substituting  its  own  in  its  stead." 
This,  in  all  conscience,  is  enough.  "Its  own  ac- 
tion" being  so  much  worse  than  that  of  disease,  as 
to  leave  the  latter  in  the  back  ground,  one  would 
have  supposed  that  men  would  long  ago  have  pre- 
ferred disease,  and  given  upjjie  mercury. 


ExTRAORIMNARY      ELECTRICAL,      PHENOMENA. A 

most  extraordinary  appearance  in  the  heavens  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Carrollton,  Miss.,  Enquirer,  as  having 
been  witnessed  in  that  neighborhood  on  the  night  of 
the  29th  ult. — For  some  time  previous  there  had 
been  an  excessive  drought.  On  that  night  about  8 
o'clock,  the  air  became  clouded,  and  for"  two  hours 
there  was  a  continual  discharge  of  electricity  all 
around  the  horizon.  "During  this  incessant  corus- 
cation, there  shot  from  the  pointed  clouds,  a  brilliant 
volley  of  sparks.  Some  falling-  towards  the  earth, 
others  running  in  a  zigzag  course  crossing  nearly 
the  whole  firmament. — These  luminous  sparks  shot 
forth  sometimes  large  and  singly,  and  at  others 
branched  out  in  every  direction  in  the  most  splen- 
did arborcseut  manner.  The  whole  atmosphere  ap- 
peared uncommonly  charged  with  the  electric  fluid  ; 
the  radiant  flashes  assumed  sometime,  the  form  of 
waves  of  light,  rolling-  with  velocity  athwart  the 
heavens;  arc  said  to  have  been  painful  to  the  eye 
from  their  frequency.  These  sparks,  which  were 
vividly  brilliant,  resembled  large  balls  of  lire  struck 
with  a  h&mmer,  and  flying  about  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic manner.  Others  have  compared  ;hem  to  the 
sparks  sometimes  produced  by  the  blowpipe  on  me- 
tal heated  to  intensity." 


[From  the  Botanic  Advertiser.] 

MINERALISM  WANING. 

Mr.  Editor: — Presuming  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
your  readers  to  have  a  few  more  facts  exhibited  to 
them,  in  regard  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  "old 
school  physicians,"  or  "regular  physicians,"  dubbed 
"M.  D.'s,"  in  one  family  among  a  thousand  others,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  transcribe  my  own  case. 
It  is  now  just  about  twenty  years  since  I  was  married 
to  my  wife,  who  has  had  eight  children — seven  now 
living.  The  first  was  a  daughter,  a  bright  interest- 
ing child,  who  was  taken  sick  and  died  a  little  be- 
fore she  was  three  years  of  age,  leaving  us  then 
childless.  The  disease  proved  to  be  inflammation 
on  the  brain.  We  had  a  regular  M.  D.,  who  was 
called  one  of  the  most  careful  and  safe  doctors  that 
could  be  had.  He  considered  the  disease  to  be  the 
bowel  complaint,  and  near  the  close  of  the  child's 
life  called  it  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  af- 
ter try  ing  various  remedies  ordered  fresh  cat-skins, 
taken  warm  from  the  cat,  to  be  applied  upon  the 
bowels  of  the  child.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
several  cat-skins  were  taken  off  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  applied  warm — but  they  did  no  good.  The  day 
before  the  child  died,  another  M.  D.  was  called  in, 
who  pronounced  the  complaint  to  be  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  and  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  do  any 
thing  to  save  it.  The  eyes  had  become  dilated,  and 
it  was  blind,  deaf  and  insensible.  He  expressed 
astonishment  at  the  ignorance  of  the  other  physician, 
in  not  knowing  the  complaint.  He  said  that  the 
thus  losing  of  a  beloved  child  was  like  having  a 
limb  of  the  body  taken  off.  Truly,  the  doctor  knew 
how  to  sympathise  with  us,  as  he  had  lost  by  death 
seven  children  out  of  eight,  notwithstanding  his 
boasted  skill,  and  aid  of  other  physicians  to  advise 
with  him. 

This  afflictive  event  lessened  my  good  opinion  of 
the  medical  faculty.  I  considered  their  great  skill 
as  nothing  better  than  ignorant  qnaditry.  Since 
then,  we  have  been  very  shy  about  employing  them. 
We  have  not  had  a  single  visit  from  an  M.  D.  to  any 
of  our  children,  although  some  of  them  have  been 
very  sick,  and  friends  and  relations  advised  us  to 
have  a  doctor,  by  ail  means.  We  have  answered  by 
an  emphatic  and  undeviating  No,  their  chance  is 
better  without  them.  They  have  got  well  while 
those  around,  who  employed  them,  had  many  of 
them  to  consign  their  beloved  children  to  the  grave. 
I  had  forgotten  to  state,  the  physician  first  alluded  to, 
after  he  was  informed  what  the  other  doctor  had  de- 
clared the  complaint  to  be,  endeavored  to  bleed  the 
(diild  in  the  temples,  but  after  severed  trials,  and  mak- 
ing deep  gashes  with  his  lancet,  gave  it  up,  for  the 
blood  would  not  flow,  as  death  was  laying  on  bis  icy 
hand.  The  child  soon  died  in  convulsive  fits.  Since 
then,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  M.  Ds 
do  a  vast  deal  more  hurt  than  they  do  good.  If  they 
would  abandon  the  profession  altogether  to  embrace 
Thomsonism,  the  lives  of  the  people  would  be  a 
great  deal  safer.  But  now,  many  look  up  to  the 
physician,  believing  him  to  know  every  thing,  and 
request  his  aid  in  every  little  ailment,  which,  if  there 
were  none  at  hand,  they  would  seek  more  informa- 
tion themselves,  and  more  to  the  purpose.  A  little 
knowledge  of  a  few  roots  and  herbs,  which  a  benefi- 
cent Creator  has  provided  for  the  service  of  man, 
would  be  amply  sufficient,  with  gooel  nursing,  to  erne 
all  curable  complaints.     Within  the  range  of  my  ac- 
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quaintance,  almost  every  family  keep  dosing  young 
children  with  deleterious  drugs.  There  is  hardly  a 
family  but  what  keep  and  give  to  their  children  pa- 
regoric, to  assuage  pain  and  make  them  quiet.  Now, 
I  can  say  with  truth,  that  several  of  our  young  chil- 
dren never  tasted  a  drop  in  .their  lives,  nor  any  other 
apothecary  drug,  nor  ardent  spirit,  and  they  enjoy 
superior  health  to  those  around  who  conform  to  the 
fashionable  treatment.  I  have  known  many  cases 
of  death  within  my  recollection,  which  I  had  not  the 
least  doubt  was  caused  by  the  poisonous  drugs  of 
the  "  regulars."  My  brother  had  a  child  nine  months 
old,  that  died  last  winter.  It  had  the  bowel  com- 
plaint. The  doctor,  an  M.  D.,  said  he  would  give  it 
something  to  "still  its  bowels."  He  did  so,  and  it 
was  soon  "still"  in  the  arms  of  death ! 

Yours,  &c.  Isaac  Stearxes. 

Mansfield,  July  30,  1838. 

P.  S.  Many  think  that  ardent  spirits,  in  some  form 
or  other,  is  indispensable  in  some  cases  of  sickness, 
but  I  confess  that  I  have  not  found  the  case'where  it 
was  required,  since  I  gave  up  drinking  it  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  when  I  thought  it  necessary  almost  every 
day  when  at  labor  and  in  health.  But  I  found  1  was 
mistaken.  At  the  birth  of  one  of  my  children,  one 
of  the  women  who  attended  marvelled  much  that  no 
rum  was  provided,  and  said  that  it  was  always  re- 
quired in  such  a  case.  I  asked  her  how  the  Hebrew 
women  got  along  without  it  in  Old  Testament  times. 
She  was  silent.  The  doctor  was  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting some  rum  on  the  child's  head  as  soon  as  it  was 
born.  I  said  I  did  not  wish  to  have  my  children 
baptized  with  alcohol  of  any  kind.  So  we  got  along 
perfectly  well  without  it.  I.  S. 

P.  S.  2d.  My  sister  who  had  been  under  the  hand 
of  a  regular  for  many  months,  without  receiving  any 
permanent  relief,  has  entirely  recovered,  by  simply 
taking  the  medicine  you  left,  and  that  she  afterward 
had  of  you..  I.  S. 


and  do  ajjirm  unequivocally  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Botanic,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  if  submitted 
to  the  test  of  substantial  facts  and  solid  experience. 

Whenever  an  opportunity  has  been  given  to  a  well 
qualified  physician  to  exercise  his  professional  tal- 
ents and  skill,  his  safe,  mild  and  efficient  remedies, 
his  promptness  in  subduing  disease,  and  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  theory  and  practice  to  the  various 
forms  of  disease,  have  successfully  combatted  the 
most  formidable  opposition,  suffused  the  cheek  of 
the  medical  craft  with  a  blush,  and  curbed  the  tongue 
to  silence  and  in  spite  of  the  boasted  accumulation 
of  knowledge   of  thousands   of  years,   by    the  old 
school  professors,  it  has  marched  onward  in  its  ex- 
cellence, utility  and  strength,  upon  the  deep  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  the  community,  so  as  clearly  to 
i  indicate  the  brightening  and  pleasing  prospects  of 
! shrouding  in  darkness  and  forgetful ness,  the  long 
j established,  mystifying  and  contradictory  systems  of 
jthe  medical  world. 

If  the  people  would  divest  themselves  of  prejudice, 
| bigotry  and  blind  infatuated  credulity  in  the  infalli- 
bility and  superior  knowledge  of  the  medical  faculty, 
j  examine,  for  themselves,  think  and  act  for  themselves 
as  intelligent  and  rational  beings,  try  the  harmless 
(but  powerfully  efficacious  remedies  of  the  Botanic 
system,  they  would  see  distinctly  and  know  certainly 
its  vast  utility  and  superiority,  and  would  surely  give 
their  influence  most  heartily  to  extend  and  widen  its 
benign  and  salutary   effects  among  their  fellow  be- 
ings.        I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  &c. 

Fraxklin  J.  Smith. 


[From  Hie  Penn.  Ship.  Herald.] 

AN  M.  D.  CONVERTED  TO  THOMSONXSM. 

"  Mr.  Editor: — Dear  Sir: — Having  accidentally 
seen  a  paper  of  which  you  are  editor,  and  observing 
therein  your  approbation  or  favorable  estimate  of  the 
Botanic  or  Thomsonian  system  of  medical  practice, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  thus  introducing  myself 
to  you. 

I  have  for  many  years  been  a  practitioner  of  the 
old  mineral  school.  Two  years  past  1  was  thorough- 
ly convinced  of  the  deleterious  remedial  agents  in 
our  Materia  Medica,  or  rather  the  chief  remedies 
employed,  relied  on,  and  universally  used  by  the 
medical  faculty,  such  as  the  various  preparations  of 
mercury,  antimony,  tartar  emetic,  laudanum,  arsenic, 
and  the  lxncet,  &c,  and  after  an  honest  and  dili- 
gent inquiry  into  tiie  nature,  properties  and  qualities 
of  such  medicines,  together  with  my  experience  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  many  of  them,  receiving  aid 
in  my  inquiries  from  the  most  talented  authors  of 
the  medical  faculty,  as  well  as  the  Botanic,  I  came 
to  the  full  determination  to  abandon  them  for  ever, 
and  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  simple  phi- 
losophical theory  and  practice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 

I  am  therefore  prepared  to  express  my  opinion 
and  judgment  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
systems,  from  theory  and  experience,  (the  latter, 
however,  the  only  unerring  guide  to  medical  truth,) 


DR.  GRIFFIN'S  LETTER. 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  interesting  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Griffin,  in  to-day's  paper.  It  affords 
us  a  convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Thom- 
sonian remedies  in  even  the  most  desperate  cases. 
His  testimony,  based  upon  an  experience  of  twelve 
years,  against  cathartics  and  in  favor  of  injections, 
should  be  well  weighed  by  every  individual.  Let  it 
not  be  .said  hereafter  that  no  experienced  physicians 
denounce  the  use  of  purgatives.  We  hope  the  ex- 
ample of  Dr.  Griffin  will  be  followed  by  numerous 
other  practitioners ;  for  while  his  evidence  has 
strengthened  our  position  in  relation  to  this  subject 
it  has  also  strengthened  our  mind.  Although  we 
were  before  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  our 
opinion,  it  is  nevertheless  gratifying  to  know  that  it 
is  upheld  by  others. 

In  the  last  case  he  mentions,  we  see  more  reason 
than  ever  for  admiring  the  course  he  has  pursued. — 
His  candid  acknowledgment  of  error  in  neglecting 
to  give  a  full  course  of  medicine  in  the  commence- 
ment, manifests  a  degree  of  moral  honesty  worthy 
the  'mutation  of  all,  and  which  entitles  him  to  the 
profound  respect  of  the  community.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  him  frequently. — {Botanic  Sent. 

The  following  is  the  article" alluded  to  : 

PHYSiC 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  been  a  reader,  for  some 
time,  of  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  physic,  I  will 
just  mention  a  case  in  my  own  family.  My  wife  in 
April,  1835,  was  confined  with  a  daughter.  She 
was  of  a  very  slender  constitution,  and  always  sub- 
ject to  a  powerful  flow,  which  reduced  her  quite 
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low.  In -two  weeks  alter  confinement,  her  aid  was 
required  to  attend  an  older  child,  who  was  sick  three 
weeks  and  died.  The  labor  and  agitation  produced 
such  debility  that  ail  almost  incurable  sore  mouth 
was  the  consequence,  It  was  so  very  sore,  that 
nearly  all  food  was  rejected,  until  her  appetite  was 
wholly  gone  ;  she  of  course  continually  sinking.  1 
commenced  with  full  courses,  and  for  twenty-five 
days  she  was  not  free  from  the  operation  of  No.  L 
As  soon  as  the  emetic  began  to  Jose  its  force,  she 
would  commence  running  down,  and  nothing  short 
of  a  table  spoonful  of  third  preparation  would 
arouse  her  again.  Some  days,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
from  two  to  four  full  courses  were  administered,  but 
with  no  appearance  of  relief.  What  was  ejected 
was  of  a  light  brown  color  and  completely — [a  blot 
prevented  our  reading  the  word.]  From  six  to 
twelve  or  more  injections  were  given  a  day  ;  some- 
times they  would  remain,  and  at  others  they  came 
away :  but  seldom  any  secretion.  I  became  dis- 
couraged, and  gave  up  all  as  lost.  I  was  sorely  per- 
secuted, but  there  was  no  retreat.  She  had  become 
so  thin  in  flesh  that  by  putting  the  hand  on  her  ab- 
domen, the  whole  pelvic  cavity  could  be  felt  dis- 
tinctty.  About  the  66th  day,  being  on  Sunday,  she 
awoke  the  nurse  early,  and  told  her  to  awake  me, 
for  she  intended  to  lake  a  course  that  morning.  I 
had  given  one  the  evening  before,  and  as  I  had  been 
deprived  of  my  rest  so  much,  1  was  a  little  peevish  ; 
but  I  gave  the  course,  and  some  straining  ami  retch- 
ing Was  all  it  produced.  She  grew  sicker,  and 
finally  lost  her  reason  ;  and  remained  for  fourteen 
hours  the  most  distressed  person  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  seeing.  However,  she  had  then  a  full  discharge 
up  and  down  of  the  purest  looking  bile  I  ever  saw. 
The  obstruction  was  in  the  duodenum  ;  I  believe 
she  began  to  gain  after  this  course.  The  next  course 
was  light,  and  the  next  lasted  about  twelve  hours; 
two  more  courses  were  all  she  got  this  time. 

Now,  from  the  time  she  began  to  gain  and  her  ap- 
petite to  return,  for  fourteen  days  nothing  passed  her 
bowels,  notwithstanding  injections  were  almost 
hourly  administered  ;  yet  no  inconvenience  was  felt 
until  some  few  hours  before  a  passage  was  had. — 
All  were  alarmed  but  nn'self.  1  reasoned  thus:  the 
intestinal  tube  is  empty,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
evacuate;  it  must  be  filled  before  there  is  any  to 
spare.  My  reasoning  proved  good.  Now,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  one  strong  drastic  purge  would 
have  caused  death. 

I  have  been  in  practice  more  or  less  since  1826, 
and  I  must  say  I  have  never  given  a  dose  of  physic, 
nor  have  1  se.;n  a  case  where  it  was  indicated.  In 
my  early  practice,  I  had  a  case  of  severe;  pain  in  the 
bowels,  in  consequence  of  taking  a  portion  of  rancid 
castor  oil.  I  gave  injections  freely  and  1  could  not 
remove  the  pain,  or  give  any  relief  until  f  used  No, 
1  largely  in  the  injections,  so  as  to  vomit  the  pa- 
tient, which  afforded  the  first  relief.  I  then  came  io 
my  senses,  and  carried  him  through  a  course  of  me- 
dicine, and  the  game  was  ended. 

Well,  if  I  were  to  scribble  all  day  I  could  not  say 
much.  I  only  write  to  strengthen  your  position  or 
your  mind. 

I  must  close,  however,  by  saying,  send  the  Senti- 
nel, the  Thomsonian  Almanac  toR.  Williams,  Pack- 
awaxen,  Pike  Co.,  Pa.  and  Win.  L.  Gainford,   D.  H. 
Gihbs,  A.  Blood,  and  H.  Baldwin,  all  of  this  place. 
Yours  sincerely         JOHN  W.  GRIFFIN. 

Honesdale,  Wayne  Co.  Pa. 


[From  tlie  Philadelphia  Botanic  fc'entind.] 

IRRITATIVE  FEVER. 

Peak  Sir, — The  following  case  1  send  you  for 
publication,  if  you  deem  it  worthy. 

Mrs.  Lippincott,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  took  cold 
after  confinement,  became  extremely  ill,  and  con- 
tinued so  some  weeks.  No  hopes  were  entertained 
of  her  recovery  by  her  physician,  and  Dr.  Parish  of 
this  city  was  called.  The  disease  was  pronounced 
irritative  fever.  The  doctor  stated  he  had  seen  but 
two  similar  cases,  and  they  both  proved  fatal. 
Some  days  after  Dr.  Parish's  last  visit  I  saw  her — 
pulse  ranged  between  140  and  160  per  minute : 
breathing  short  and  difficult,  attended  by  distressing 
cough,  and  copious  expectoration;  eyes  bright  and 
sparkling,  cheeks  swollen  and  of  a  deep  purplish 
red  ;  great  emaciation  of  flesh  ;  strength  much  ex- 
hausted. 1  commenced  the  treatment  with  mode- 
jrate  stimulants,  composition,  spice  bitters,  &c.  in 
small  doses  given  frequently — say  every  two  hours. 
iThis  treatment  was  pursued  for  some  days,  when 
the  vapor  bath  was  given  daily  in  addition.  The 
'pulse  would  fall  15  or  20  beats  per  minute  while  in 
the  steam.  After  this  the  bath  was  followed  by  an 
jemetic  of  lobelia,  repeated  several  times — once  or 
twice  a  week,  the  steam  continued  daily.  The  bow- 
|els  were  obstinately  constipated,  remaining  at  one 
time  nine  days  without  an  operation,  although  ene- 
mas were  administered  three  or  four  times  daily. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  this  obstinately  confined  state  of 
the  bowels,  the  patient  was  seizeel  with  a  shocking 
chill,  after  which  she  became  convalescent  and  the 
health  restored.  Had  purgative  medicine  been  giv- 
en to  this  patient,  even  of  a  mild  character,  I  am 
'doubtful  whether  a  cure  could  have  been  effected. 

It  is  net  the  mere  evacuation  of  the  contents  of 
the  bowels,  but  the  restoration  of  their  functions, 
(that  the  practitioner  should  have  in  view.  By  sub- 
stituting an  artificial  and  forced  action  upon  the' 
.bowels  by  purgatives,  we  still  further  derange  the 
secretions  and  excite  morbid  irritation,  exhausting 
'the  sanative  powers  of  nature. 

In  this  case  a  false  membrane  was  discharged 
from  the  bowels,  proving  they  had  been  coated  with 
| this  substance  called  canker,  the  invariable  attend- 
ant on  disease,  agreeably  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son.— I  have  never  yet  had  a  case  of  chronic  disease 
'where  a  cure  was  effected,  but  there  was  evidence 
jof  the  existence  of  this  morbid  secretion,  or  canker, 
j  having  coated  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowels. 
Important  as  this  fact  is  in  medicine,  the  medical 
[faculty  as  a  body  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  Some 
jThomsoniaus  have  asserted  that  this  substance  re- 
sembling a  membrane,  maybe  the  true  mucous  coat 
of  the  bowels! — Such  an  absurdity  needs  no  con- 
tradiction. J.  W.  COMFORT,  M.D. 

Philadelphia,  Jlug.  18,  1838, 


To  prevent  the  smoking  of  a  lamp,  soak  the  wick 
in  strong  vinegar,  and  dry  it  well  before  you  use  it. 
It  will  then  burn  sweet  and  pleasant, and  give  much 
satisfaction  for  the  trifling  trouble  in  preparing  it. 


A  gentleman  in  New  York,  having  invented  a 
machine  to  facilitate  the  ladi;  s  in  the  delightful  prac- 
tice of  tight  lacing,  concludes  his  notice  by  observ- 
ing, that  it  ivill  squeeze  the  little  delicate  creatures  into 
the  size  of  a  hoe  handle  ! 


NO. 
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"  That  which  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  can  never  be  useful  in 
restoring  health." — Samuel  Thomson. 

BOSTON,    SEPTEMBER    15,    1838. 


► 


DR.  THOMSON'S  THEORY  OF  DISEASE. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  in  the 
lecture  of  Dr.  Weeks,  in  the  Manual,  a  principle  called 
Thomsonian — "  thai  there  is  no  diminution  of  heat  in  dis- 
ease. Certainly  this  principle  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  whole,  tenor  of  the  Guide,  and  the  regulars  here  con- 
sider it  an  abandonment  of  the  system.  1  have  examined 
the  Guide  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  find  Dr.  Thom- 
son's theory  is,  that  food  is  tbe  fuel  to  supply  the  body 
with  heat,  and  when  the  digestion  is  impaired,  there  is 
consequently  less  heat.  1  have  also  a  communication 
from  John  Thomson  before  me,  upon  the  cholera.  He 
tried  a  multitude  of  experiments  upon  his  patients  in  re- 
lation to  heat.  Patients  that  appeared  almost  gone,  were 
able  to  raise  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  by  putting 
the  bulb  in  the  mouth,  only  four  degrees  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  Gave  warm  medicines,  and 
soon  they  would  raise  it  fifteen  degrees,  and  soon  were 
well. 

I  hope  to  see  some  remarks  from  Dr.  Thomson  on  the 
subject,  in  the  next  Manual.     YotiVs, 

Nashua,  (Jt.  H.)  Aug.  30,  1838.  James  °sgoo»- 

We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  his  com- 
munication. It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Dr.  Thomson  has  abandoned  his  principles,  but  that 
~~r.  Weeks  labors  under  an  error.  We  saw  the  lec- 
u*e  published  in  several  Thomsonian  periodicals, 
«d  supposing  it  to  be  a  meritorious  production, 
Piarked  it  for  insertion  in  the  Manual  without  giving 
it  a  perusal ;  but  on  reading  proof,  we  saw  tbe  inac- 
curacies complained  of,  and  intended  to  have  made 
some  comments  before  this.  For  aught  we  know, 
Dr.  Weeks  is  a  worthy  citizen  and  a  good  practi- 
tioner, but  he  was  certainly  at  fault  for  undertaking 
to  explain  what  Dr.  Thomson  meant  in  reference  to 
his  system,  without  first  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  We  find,  by  recurring 
to  the  lecture,  that  it  contains  some  new  fledged  doc- 
trines, which  the  author  will  probably  not  sanction 
after  mature  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  source  of  animal  heat,  it  is  a 
subject  which  we  shall  not  undertake  to  investigate 
at  present.  It  is  one  of  interest  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  but  of  little  practical  importance.  By 
the  way,  Horton  Howard,  who  dazzled  the  world 
with  his  improvements  on  the  Thomsonian  system  8 
or  10  years  ago,  was  of  the  opinion  (if  memory  does 
not  fail  us,)  that  heat  was  produced  by  the  friction  of 
the  blood  along  the  arteries  and  veins.  Hence  he 
employed  purgatives,  such  as  mandrake,  bitterroot, 
and  gamboge,  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  amount  of  friction.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  those  Grahamite-philoso- 


phers,  who  believe  that  the  pulse  should  never  ex- 
ceed forty  beats  a  minute,  under  an  impression  that 
the  system  will  "  wear  out "  by  over  action.  But  our 
intellect  is  too  feeble  to  scan  the  perfections  of  so 
learned  a  theorist  as  Horton  Hcfward,and  so  we  pass 
him  over  in  silent  admiration.  Dr.  Weeks  seems  to 
regard  the  production  of  animal  heat  as  a  mystery 
which  cannot  be  fathomed;  but  we  think  he  has 
generalized  too  much.  He  says,  "no  doubt  rests  in 
his  mind  that  it  was  immediately  derived  from  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  human  body,  and  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  through  successive  generations."  This  is  taking  a 
wide  range  to  be  sure;  and  although  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that  every  good  gift  is  derived  from  the 
Creator,  yet  we  fear  the  doctor's  physiology  is  little 
better  than  moonshine.  He  flatters  himself,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  something  very  conclusive  in  his 
wild  and  singular  hypothesis,  for  he  asserts  in  the 
next  paragraph  or  two,  that  "it  must  be  evident, 
from  what  he  has  said,  that  he  considers  it  impossible 
■■for  heat  to  be  produced  in  the  system"  But  this  was 
a  natural  inference  according  to  the  doctor's  mode 
of  reasoning  ;  for  if  heat  be  an  inexplicable  some- 
thing, which  "  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
through  succeeding  generations,"  it  is  as  clear  as 
midnight  that  it  is  not  "generated  in  the  system,"  any 
'more  than  bread  and  butter  is  generated  in  the  hu- 
man stomach.  But  we  are  jesting  upon  a  very  se- 
rious subject. 

Dr.  Weeks  says,  he  "does  not  understand  how  the 
Thomsonian  stimulants,  which  have  no  more  heat  in 
themselves  than  other  articles  of  different  medicinal 
properties,  should  have  power  to  increase  the  animal 
heat."     Now  if  we  assume  with  Dr.  Thomson,  that 
| the  blood  is  the  medium  by  which  heat  is  transmitted 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  we  can  easily 
comprehend  the  action  of  stimulants.     If  we  dimin- 
ish the  aggregate  of  blood  in  the  system,  we  dimin- 
ish the  aggregate  of  heat,  because  they  are  one  and 
inseparable.      When  the  circulation  is  languid   or 
sluggish,  we  hear  complaints  of  cold  hands  and  feet, 
[and  this  is  because  the  blood  does  not  reach  the  ex- 
tremities in  sufficient  quantities;  and  there  being  a 
•deficiency  of  blood,  there  is  also  a  deficiency  of  heat, 
.  because  the  latter  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  for- 
mer.    But  if  we  give  stimulants,  an  impression  is 
'made  upon  the  stomach,  which    is  communicated 
{through  the  nerves  to  every  part  of  the  system  ;  the 
I  heart,  as  well  as  every  other  organ  and  tissue,  is 
j quickened  in  its  action,  and  an  impetus  being  given 
to  the  circulation,  the  blood  is  more  generally  diffus- 
ed through  the  system.     This  must  be  obvious  to 
every  reflecting  mind.     In  suspended  animation,  we 
administer  stimulating  injections,  and  introduce  our 
warming  medicines,  if  possible,  into  the  stomach  ; 
after  a  while,  if  the  work  of  death  be  not  entirely 
complete,  there  will  be  some  manifestation  of  return- 
ing animation  ;  the  heart,  which  had  ceased  to  per- 
form its  functions,  is  roused  into  action,  and  forces, 
the  blood,  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
pulse,  which  was  before  still,  is  now  perceptible  at 
the  wrist.     But  how  was  this  accomplished  ?     How 
was  life  infused   into  the  sluggish  and  inert  clay  ? 
How  can  we  account  for  this  restoration  to  vitality, 
unless  we  admit  that  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  were  communicated  through 
the  nerves  as  a  media  to  the  heart  and  other  parts 
of  the  system  ?     In  truth,  the  nerves  link  every  part 
of  the  body  together  in  common  sympathy.     When 
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lobelia  is  administered  by  injection,  it  only  tra- 
verses the  lower  portions  of  the  intestines,  and  yet 
it  will  produce  vomiting.  This  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  upon  the  supposition  that  the  impression  made 
upon  the  bowels  is  ultimately  communicated  to  the 
stomach  through  the  nerves.  We  do  not  regard  the 
operation  of  stimulants  therefore,  as  mysterious ;  and 
when  we  speak  of  them  increasing  the  animal  tem- 
perature, we  understand  this  to  be  an  indirect  result 
arising  from  the  restoration  of  the  different  organs  to 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  functions. 

Dr.  Weeks  says,  "the  heat  of  the  lody  can  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished;  and  attempts  to  prove  it 
by  the  fact,  "  that  in  the  oppressive  air  of  tropical 
Africa,  and  amid  the  chilling  blasts  of  frigid  Green- 
land, the  temperature  of  the  body  remains  about  the 
same."  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  body  in  a 
state  of  health,  is  capable  of  resisting  a  high  as  well 
as  a  low  temperature,  and  hence  the  blood  of  the 
African  and  Greenlander  is  pretty  much  the  same ; 
but  this  proves  nothing,  except  the  unalterable  laws 
which  govern  the  animal  economy;  and  while  we 
admit  that  the  temperature  cannot  be  elevated  above  a 
healthy  standard, we  cannot  but  regard  the  supposition 
as  preposterous  that  it  cannot  be  diminished.  Pleat 
or  caloric  always  tends  to  an  equilibrium,  and  when 
we  go  into  a  cold  atmosphere,  we  cannot  but  be  sen- 
sible, that  our  body  parts  very  rapidly  with  its  heat, 
and  but  for  the  resistance  which  is  opposed  by  the 
economy,  we  should  be  instantly  chilled  ;  but  if  the 
power  of  resistance  be  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  the 
cold,  the  body  ultimately  freezes,  and  life  becomes  ex- 
tinct. Here  then,  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  heat,  from 
the  time  the  chill  commences,  until  death  ensues,  and 
yet  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Weeks,  that  "the  heat  of  the 
body  cannot  be  diminished."  Why  is  the  temperature 
of  chronic  patients  so  much  lower  than  that  of  per- 
sons in  health  ?  Because  the  food  is  not  digested, 
and  blood  not  elaborated,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  heat.  Our  correspondent  alludes  to  the 
cholera  patients  of  John  Thomson,  whose  tempera- 
ture was  only  four  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. This  is  obvious  enough.  The  copious  rice- 
water  discharges  which  characterise  the  disease,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  serum  or  watery  portion  of 
the  blood,  and  this  fluid  being  greatly  diminished, 
the  temperature  must  be  diminished  also.  Here  is 
a  fact,  proving  that  the  animal  temperature  is  im- 
mediately dependent  upon  the  circulation  ;  and  leaves 
the  broad  and  unquestionable  inference,  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  heat  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  blood. 

Dr.  Weeks  seems  to  regard  heat  as  a  substance  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  circulation,  which  may  be 
transmitted  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another. 
He  says,  "  ivhen  any  part  of  the  system  is  obstructed, 
its  heat  must  settle  on  some  other  part,  and  the  equili- 
brium is  then  destroyed."  Fever  he  considers  an 
illustration  of  this  principle — if  principle  it  may  be 
termed, — because  "the  obstruction  being  seated  on 
the  internal  organs,  the  heat  is  thrown  to  the  sur- 
face." Here  is  mystery  upon  mystery.  But  what 
are  the  facts  ?  In  fever  there  is  not  necessarily  an 
obstruction  of  the  internal  organs — but  there  is  em- 
phatically obstruction  in  the  vessels  at  the  surface. 
They  have  been  weakened  during  the  chill  which 
precedes  fever,  and  when  reaction  takes  place,  the 
blood  is  thrown  again  to  the  surface  in  an  increased 
quantity,  and  in  consequence  of  the  debility  of  the 


vessels,  the  diameters  of  which  are  enlarged,  it 
accumulates  within  them  instead  of  being  re- 
turned through  its  natural  channels  to  the  heart, 
forming  an  obstruction,  which  constitutes  the 
phenomenon  of  fever.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  hot  or  feverish  condition  of  the  skin,  is  ow- 
ing to  an  undue  accumulation  of  blood,  which  is  ob- 
structed in  its  natural  passages.  The  proposition  of 
Dr.  Weeks,  therefore,  that  "ivhen  one  part  of  the  sys- 
tem is  diseased,  its  heat  must  settle  upon  some  other 
part"  does  not  appear  very  tenable.  But  how  will 
he  be  sustained  in  argument?  In  brain  fever,  lung 
fever,  or  any  other  of  these  local  fevers  to  which  the 
faculty  have  given  names,  the  heat  is  manifested  in 
the  organ  or  part  affected,  because  the  blood  has 
accumulated  there,  and  this  accumulation  is  very 
properly  termed  the  "obstruction."  But  in  lung 
I  fever,  according  to  Dr.  Weeks,  the  heat  would  pro- 
j  bably  settle  either  in  the  right  or  left  leg ;  or  hi  a 
'similar  affection  of  the  brain,  it  would  determine  to- 
ward the  fingers  and  thumbs,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  In  a  word,  any  unnatural  manifestation 
of  heat  in  any  part  of  the  system,  is  owing  to  a  preter- 
natural increase  of  blood  in  that  part,  which  Dr. 
Thomson  denominates  obstruction,  and  this  obstruc- 
tion he  considers  disease. 

But,  says  the  lecturer — "  When  Dr.  Thomson 
speaks  of  the  loss  of  heat  in  disease,  he  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  a  loss  from  some  particular 
part,  not  a  diminution  of  the  heat  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem." He  means  no  such  thing  ;  and  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  such  a  construction  could 
have  been  put  upon  what  he  has  written  upon  the 
subject.  Besides,  it  would  be  absolute  nonsense 
to  suppose  that  heat  may  be  lost  from  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  system,  without  there  being^a 
diminution  in  the  aggregate.  If  we  could  mea- 
sure heat  by  the  gallon,  as  a  distiller  measures  his 
rum,  and  were  to  take  away  one  quart  from  the  I 
measure,  there  would  he  only  three  quarts  re- 
maining, although,  according  to  the  deduction  of 
our  lecturer,  the  quantity  would  be  just  the  sain 
But  when  there  is  a  loss  of  heat  in  a  part,  then 
a  diminution  of  blood,  and  the  heat  cannot  b( 
stored  until  the  blood  is  restored.  Hence  it  is 
fundamental  principle  with  Dr.  Thomson,  in  all 
cases  of  disease,  to  equalize  the  circulation. 

By  the  way,  Dr.  Thomson's  theory  that  "  heat 
is  life,"  has  been  ridiculed  by  some  of  the  faculty; 
they  say  if  this  were  the  case,  the  man  who  rush- 
jes  into  the  flames,  is  in  possession  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  life.  But  this  is  aiyihsordity  which  could 
only  have  entered  the  brain  of  an  idiot;  for  when 
Dr.  Thomson  makes  usfe  of  the  phrase,  he  means 
the  animal  temperature  at  the  healthy  standard — 
and  not  that  a  man  must  be  literally  boiled  in  a 
cauldron,  or  baked  in  an  oven,  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  existence.  He  has  written  very  explicitly 
on  this  subject,  and  one  of  his  elementary  princi- 
ples is,  that  disease  consists  in  a  diminution  of  the 
animal  temperature.  We  know  the  apothecary 
doctors  will  ask  us  whether  there  is  a  diminution 
of  temperature  in  fever,  where  there  is  such  an 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  heat  ;  but  we  have 
only  to  say  in  reply,  that  writers  on  physiology 
inform  us  that  blood  drawn  in  fevers  is  colder 
than  in  a  state  of  health.  The  heat  which  mani- 
fests itself  upon  the  surface  in  fevers,  is  owing  to 
the  undue  quantity  of  blood  which  has  accumu- 
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lated  in  the  external  vessels,  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  its  temperature  is  elevated.  The  following 
remarks  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Thomson's  New 
Guide,  page  80  : 

"  A  perfect  state  of  health  arises  from  a  due  balance 
of  temperature  of  the  elements  of  which  man  is  com- 
posed, and  where  it  is  by  any  means  destroyed,  the  body 
is  more  or  less  disordered.  Where  this  is  the  case,  there 
is  always  a  diminution  of  heat,  or  an  increase  of  the 
power  of  cold,  which  is  its  opposite." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Weeks  has 
not  interpreted  Dr.  Thomson  correctly  ;  and  but 
for  his  assumption  that  he  was  explaining  what 
was  meant  by  the  founder  of  the  system,  we 
should  not  have  been  so  tedious  in  our  remarks. 

Our  correspondent  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
present  Manual  will  contain  some  observations  of 
Dr.  Thomson  on  the  subject.  The  doctor  has 
been  absent  for  some  weeks  in  the  country,  but  if 
he  has  any  thing  to  communicate  when  he  returns, 
it  shall  promptly  be  laid  before  the  public. 


The  newspapers  say  that  Gen.  Jackson  is  dan- 
gerously ill,  having  ruptured  another  bloodvessel. 
His  last  attack  of  this  kind  was  about  two  years 
ago,  when,  according  to  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Dicken- 
son, his  physician  abstracted  sixty-three  ounces 
of  blood — and  wonderful  to  tell,  the  hemorrhage 
ceased.  The  lancet  is  a  very  certain  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  hemorrhage,  but  we  cannot  perceive  why 
a  patient  may  not  as  well  bleed  to  death  from  the 
nose  or  the  lungs,  as  from  the  scientific  puncture 
of  a  vein  in  some  other  part  of  the  system.  The 
effect  is  pretty  much  the  same,  so  far  as  quantity 
is  concerned,  whether  it  be  taken  from  the  right 
arm  or  the  left,  the  great  toe  or  the  little  toe.  It 
seems  that  the  old  General  was  bleeding  danger- 
ously from  the  lungs,  and  to  save  his  life,  the  doc- 
tor tapped  a  vein  in  his  arm,  so  that  there  might 
he  two  drains  upon  the  vital  fluid.  This  may  be 
the  science  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  scarcely  com- 
mon sense — and  we  venture  to  predict  that  if 
General  Jackson  loses  sixty^three  ounces  more  of 
blood  during  his  present  illness,  he  will  not  be 
long  an  occupant  of  the  Hermitage. 


will  agree  with  us,  upon  reflection,  that  they  are 
not  inappropriate.  Had  his  periodical  retained  its 
original  title,  it  would  not  have  been  our  province 
to  make  a  single  complaint,  but  now  that  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  record  of  Thomsonian  principles  and 
practice,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  point  out  its  de- 
parture from  Dr.  Thomson's  system. 


We  have  received  the  third  number  of  the 
Maine  Thomsonian  Recorder,  published  in  Port- 
laud.  This  paper  was  originally  established  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Medical  Reformer,  but  it  was 
resolved  by  a  late  Thomsonian  Convention,  held 
in  Maine,  that  the  title  should  be  changed  to  that 
under  which  it  now  appears,  and  receive  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  members  of  said  Convention,  pro- 
vided the  editor  would  support  the  Thomsonian 
principles  in  their  purity.  We  were  pleased  with 
the  proposed  change,  and  should  have  recom- 
mended the  paper  to  public  attention,  but  we  per- 
ceive by  the  number  just  received,  that  it  is  any 
thing  but  Thomsonian  in  its  character.  The  edi- 
tor recommends  Turkey  Rhubarb  as  a  remedy  in 
cholera,  and  we  trust  he  does  not  wish  his  readers 
to  suppose,  that  this  is  an  article  sanctioned  by 
Dr.  Thomson.  We  regret  that  the  new  title  has 
been  assumed,  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  doctrine 
which  is  to  be  taught.  We  make  these  remarks 
in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  fae\  assured  that  the  editor 


[From  the  Medical  Reformer.] 

SCIENTIFIC    BUTCHERY. 

We  have  often  had  our  ears  saluted  with  the  cry 
of  murder,  manslaughter,  and  various  other  alarm- 
ing death-like  sounds,  as  being  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  administration  of  Botanic  remedies  ; 
but  our  eyes  have  never  fallen  upon  anything  in  the 
annals  of  medicine  to  equal  the  treatment  of  apo- 
plexy, so  termed  by  the  learned  and  talented  faculty 
of  Savannah.  Perhaps,  however,  we  are  a  little  too 
hasty  in  palming  upon  the  physician  the  honor  of 
giving  the  fatal  disease  a  name,  as  it  appears  from 
the  remarks  of  the  writer,  that  the  "  Sexton  reported 
Apoplexy,"  and  the  physician  accordingly  prescrib- 
ed, upon  the  good  authority  of  the  sexton,  evidently 
exhibiting  a  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  disease,  or 
an  indifference  towards  those  who  were  its  unfortu- 
nate victims.  But  we  hasten  to  give  the  cases  as 
they  occurred,  with  the  treatment  and  awful  result, 
as  copied  from  the  Savannah  Georgian,  of  July  30th. 

"  Mr.  Editor, — I  hasten  to  give  you  my  experi- 
ence of  the  so  quickly  fatal  disease,  reported  "  apo- 
plexy," bj'  the  Sexton.  It  has  occurred  almost  ex- 
clusively amongst  the  Irish,  and  strangers  to  our 
climate. 

I  was  called  to  No.  1,  a  man  aged  40,  a  wheel- 
wright, who  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  freely. 
He  had  taken  30  grains  of  hippo  previously  to  my 
seeing  him,  which  had  not  operated  ;  his  face  and 
whole  skin  were  very  red.  I  bled  him  20  ounces, 
and  immediately  he  grew  pale,  and  sunk  ;  and  in  a 
few  hours  expired. 

No.  2,  a  man  aged  40,  laborer,  of  same  habit  and 
constitution  as  No.  1.  I  gave  him  an  emetic  of  30 
grains  hippo,  2  grains  tartar  emetic,  and  10  grains  of 
white  vitriol.  It  had  no  visible  effect,  and  he  soon 
died. 

No.  3,  aged  50,  of  same  habits  and  constitution  as 
No.  I  and  2.  As  soon  as  he  was  taken  I  consulted 
Dr.  C,  who  on  seeing  him,  pronounced  it  the  same 
as  those  cases  in  New  York,  said  to  occur  from 
drinking  cold  water,  and  advised  arteriotomy.  Not 
more  than  a  gill  of  blood  flowed  from  the  main  tem- 
poral artery,  opened  opposite  the  ear,  when  all  the 
redness  left  his  face  and  skin,  and  he  rapidly  sunk 
and  died.  z." 

Here  are  the  facts  before  our  readers — we  entreat 
them  to  read  and  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
such  treatment.  "1  bled  him  20  ounces,  and  im- 
mediately he  grew  pale,  and  sunk  ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  expired."  Can  this  pass  the  eyes  of  a  scru- 
tinizing community  without  censure  or  rebuke  ! 
How  far  is  this  from  a  species  of  murder — the  dif- 
ference only  existing  in  the  fact,  that  one  of  these 
individuals  fell  a  victim  to  the  bloody  knife  of  a 
licensed  quack,  instead  of  a  midnight  assassin,  seek- 
ing the  blood  of  his  fellow.  Yet,  nothing  is  said — 
he  is  a.  "regular  bred  physician" — none  dare  in 
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trude  upon  the  sanctity  of  his  profession — life  is  but 
an  empty  vapor  when  brought  in  contact  with  indi- 
vidual fame  or  learned  superstition. 


[From  the  Thomsonian  Spy.]       , 

The  Press. — It  is  a  fact,  that  must  be  conceded 
to  by  all,  that  the  art  of  printing  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  arts  that  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  if  extended  to  all  classes  and 
professions  of  men,  and  free  discussion  cherished, 
instead  of  being  obstructed,  the  dark  clouds  of  Ig- 
norance and  superstition  would  soon  flee  from  the 
circle  of  civilised  society,  and  truth  and  light  would 
beam  on  all  classes  and  professions  of  men.  But 
how  wretched  must  be  the  condition  of  that  peo- 
ple in  a  country  where  a  combination  of  men  suc- 
ceed in  controlling  the  press  ?  that  engine  of 
power,  and  make  it  subservient  to  their  own  am- 
bitious purposes  ;  no  principles  or  views  that  are 
at  variance  with  their  own,  will  they  allow  to  find 
its  way  to  community  through  the  medium  of  a 
newspaper  ;  consequently  people  are  liable  to  be 
led  into  gross  errors  upon  all  subjects,  where  an 
investigation  would  be  likely  to  operate  against 
the  doctrines,  if  those  who  have  the  power,  sup- 
press the  spirit  of  investigation  in  a  public  man- 
ner. Consequently  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  become  the  slaves  and  dupes  of  a  few  as- 
piring demagogues.     And    even    in    this  land   of 

BOASTED  FREEDOM    AND  EQ.UAL  RIGHTS,  the  liberty 

of  the  Press  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be 
circumscribed  to  very  narrow  limits  ;  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  conductors  of  public  papers 
to  admit  a  communication  into  their  paper,  where 
the  subject  matter  therein  contains  views  that 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  popular  portion  of 
community,  (however  well  they  might  be  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness  of  doctrines,  but  if  he 
feared  that  he  should  lose  the  influence  of  some 
popular  character  by  admitting  it,  this  would  be 
sufficient  reasons  for  rejecting),  and  this  is  the 
true  reason  only  why  we  have  so  many  parties  in 
politics,  religion,  medicine,  &c.  8cc. 

Look  at  the  mighty  influence  the  old  Faculty 
possessed  over  the  press  at  the  time  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson  first  introduced  his  valuable  system  of 
Medical  Practice:  the  whole  mighty  phalanx  of 
the  craft  were  urged  against  him  and  his  system 
of  practice,— the  printing  press  was  their  Jirst 
mercenary — this  was  their  main  dependence — and 
this  was  at  once  teeming  with  the  venom  of  the 
Faculty  against  Thomson,  and  all  those  Who  em- 
braced his  system  of  practice  ;  and  it  was  dead 
against  giving  place  to  any  communication  in  his 
favor,  or  allowing  him  a  chance  to  defend  himself, 
when  attacked  in  a  public  manner  ;  and  the  only 
resort  he  had  was  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  in- 
troducing his  system  amongst  community  by 
means  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  defending 
himself  when  wantonly  attacked,  by  means  of 
hand-bills.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  mighty 
barriers  that  have  been  thrown  In  the  way  of  his 
progress,  he  has  succeeded  in  his  undertaking, 
and  now  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
system  of  practice  is  extended  to  every  portion  of 
the  civilized  world. 


"  Were  we  able  to  bring  together  the  scattered 
fragments  of  truth  and  argument,  on  the  science 
of  medicine,  from  Germany  and  Spain — from 
France  and  Italy  and  England — from  India  and 
the  empire  of  the  Chinese  and  the  region  of  this 
Western  world,  there  would  be  a  balance  in  the 
scale  on  the  side  of  the  new  practice,  which  might 
induce  its  opponents  to  weigh  with  modesty  the 
amount  of  their  attainments.''' 

As  a  knowledge  of  his  discoveries  became 
known,  and  began  to  be  embraced!  and  advocated 
by  the  influential  part  of  community,  some  of  the 
most  independent  portion  of  the  conductors  of 
public  papers,  cut  off  the  shackles  of  the  doctors 
so  far  as  to  allow  communications  in  their  papers 
in  defence  of  the  system  when  it  was  attacked. 

But  even  now  in  sections  where  the  practice 
has  not  been  introduced,  the  press  still  continues 
arrayed  against  it  with  a  spirit  of  hostility  unbe- 
coming a  free  country,  (where  the  constitution  of 
the  country  vouches  to  protect  its  citizens  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness),  and  disgraceful  to  any  man  or 
set  of  men,  except  the  hirelings  of  despots  and 
oppressors.  But  we  have  full  confidence  to  be- 
lieve, that  when  the  people  shall  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  true  science  of  medicine,  that  the  old 
practice  of  giving  poisons  to  cure  the  sick,  will 
sink  back  to  the  original  nothingness  from  whence 
it  sprang — a  system,  if  a  system  it  can  be  called, 
that  had  and  claims  its  origin  in  antiquated  igno- 
rance, and  to  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  conflict- 
ing opinions,  as  we  find  advanced  by  professors 
in  physic,  together  with  their  incongruities  and 
absurdities,  there  never  has  been  introduced  owe 
successful  improvement  in  the  schools  of  medicine 
for  three  thousand  years;  we  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  there  has  been  important  improvements 
in  the  practice  of  Surgery  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury ;  we  are  also  willing  to  admit  that  there  has 
been  great  discoveries  made  in  chemistry,  so  that 
men  are  enabled  to  prepare  the  most  deadly  poi- 
son, in  the  most  condensed  form,  which,  under 
the  garb  of  a  latin  name,  is  sent  out  into  the 
world  to  what,  kill  and  destroy  ?  no,  gentle  read- 
er, to  cure  the  sick  and  distressed. — e.  e. 


Common  Colds. — How  few  amongst  us  seem 
to  regard  the  importance  of  attending  to  common 
colds,  when  in  fact  they  are  the  ground- work  of 
most  of  the  diseases  that  afflict  the  human  family. 
But  what  are  we  to  understand  is  the  situation  of 
the  human  system,  when  in  that  situation  which 
we  call  a  cold.  From  critical  examination,  it  is 
found  that  the  caticula,  or  scarf  skin,  or  in  other 
words,  that  thin  membrane  that  covers  the  human 
body,  which  is  raised  by  blisters  in  living  bodies, 
is  filled  with  innumerable  pores  through  which, 
in  a  healthy  person,  there  is  a  continual  exhala- 
tion, or  discharge  from  the  system,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  holding  the  finger  within  a  very 
short  distance  from  a  looking-glass,  or  any  high 
polished  surface,  and  you  will  at  once  discover  the 
surface  of  the  glass  to  be  covered  with  a  vapor, 
which  -disappears  soon  after  the  finger  is  with- 
drawn. By  the  use  of  a  microscope,  this  vapor 
may  be  seen  arising  from  the  surface  of  the  body 
in  the  appearance  of  steam.     It  is  ascertained  that 
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about  one-fourth  part  of  the  aliment  that  we  take 
into  the  stomach,  passes  off  by  this  exhalation 
from  our  bodies.  Taking  this  subject  under  con- 
sideration, any  reflecting  mind  must  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  pores  open,  so  that 
the  insensible  perspiration  may  be  carried  on  un- 
obstructed ;  for  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
dreadful  consequences  must  arise  from  an  ob- 
struction of  so  great  an  evacuation  from  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  the~ca.se  in  what  is  commonly  term- 
ed a  cold,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  most  fevers  ; 
for  when  from  exposure  to  a  damp  night  air,  or 
from  going  with  the  feet  wet  and  from  many  other 
causes,  the  pores  become  closed.  This  vapor, 
which  is  retained  in  the  system,  is  at  once  receiv- 
ed into  the  blood,  and  the  patient  soon  complains 
of  a  pain  in  the  head  and  cye^,  and  attended  with 
cold  chills  and  more  or  less  pains  throughout  the 
system.  All  these  symptoms  arising  from  the 
bloodvessels,  becoming  pressed  with  this  aqueous 
fluid,  which  should  have  passed  off  by  sweat,  or 
insensible  perspiration.  The  pain  in'  the  head 
and  eyes  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  blood  upon 
the  brain,  the  pulse  becomes  quick  and  hard,  and 
the  mouth  parched,  the  surface  of  the  body  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  patient  is  pronounced  in  a  set- 
tled fever.  If.there  is  more  of  a  determination  of 
this  gross  vapor  to  the  lungs,  the  disease  is  called 
inflammation  on  the  lungs,  or  lung  fever;  if  to  the 
head,  inflammation  in  the  head,  or  brain  fever  ; 
if  to  the  bowels,  it  is  inflammation  there.  Well, 
what  now  is  to  be  done  for  the  patient  ?  Shall 
we  take  a  scientific  course,  and  bleed  to  reduce 
the  force  of  the  circulation,  give  nitre  to  cool  the 
fever,  and  calomel  or  salts  to  purge  the  bowels, 
opium  to  ease  the  pain,  .together  with  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters  to  the  region  of  pain.  Allow  the 
patient  to  take  no  nourishment  more  than  water 
gruel,  and  in  this  way  reduce  the  system  until  the 
fever  has  nothing  to  prey  upon,  and  the  patient 
sinks  to  an  untimely  grave,  or  drags  out  a  misera- 
ble existence  ever  after  ;  subject  to  pains  in  the 
limbs  or  side,  easy  to  take  cold,  afflicted  with  the 
rheumatism,  dispepsia,  and  a  complication  of  com- 
plaints too  tedious  to  mention,  all  caused  by  the 
fever  (not  the  medicine)  or  nature  at  last  triumphs 
over  disease  and  poison.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
(according  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Thomson),  when 
vye  are  called  to  visit  a  patient  in  the  afore-men- 
tioned situation,  shall  we  at  once  endeavor  to  re- 
move the  cause  by  administering  medicine  and 
making  use  of  applications,  to  produce  a  i've.a  per- 
spiration, thus  assisting  nature  to  throw  offdisease 
by  removing  the  cause.  When  this  is  done,  the 
patient  is  relieved  of  most  or  all  of  his  pain,  the 
pulse  becomes  soft  and  less  frequent,  the  inflam- 
matory heat  upon  the  surface  is  gone,  for  we  do 
contend  that  there  never  was  an  inflammation  un- 
attended by  an  obstruction  (and  we  challenge  the 
whole  faculty  to  show  to  the  contrary.)  Then 
why  not  endeavor  to  remove  the  cause  first,  and 
then  repair  the  injury  that  has  been  sustained  by 
the  obstruction.  But  to  return  to  our  subject. 
The  question  may  be  asked  if  after  promoting  a 
perspiration,  which  we  say  is  the  object  most  de- 
sired, is  there  nothing  more  to  be  done  ?  Most 
certainly  there  is  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  this 
impure  matter  bein<x  retained  in  the  system,  the 
fluitU   have    become   contaminated,   the   stomach 


has  become  clogged  and  foul,  and  of  course  wants 
cleansing  ;  the  digestive  organs  have  become  de- 
ranged, and  need  repairing,  by  restoring  bitters  ; 
or  an  irritation  may  have  been  produced  upon  the 
lungs  by  the  impurity  of  the  blood  ;  a  cough  of 
course  must  follow,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
an  action  of  nature  to  remove  from  that  organ  any 
heterogeneous  matter  that  may  become  lodged 
there  ;  consequently,  the  patient  wants  something 
to  assist  nature  in  cleansing  the  blood  and  allay- 
ing inordinate  irritation,  Sec;  and  ail  this  may  be 
accomplished  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  (when  at- 
tended in  season)  in  the  space  of  three  days  with- 
out the  least  danger  to  the  patient,  and  leave  him 
free  from  pain  and  aches,  and  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  former  health.  Thus  we  have 
given  our  views  in  relation  to  colds,  or  obstruc- 
tion, which  we  contend  is  the  cause  of  fever  ;  and 
we  have  also  given  the  reader  a  brief  outline  of 
the  treatment  of  the  two  systems  of  medical  prac- 
tice in  such  cases,  and  we  are  willing  to  submit 
the  subject  to  our  readers  to  say  which  is  the  most 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  true  philosophy 
and  common  sense. — e.  e. —  [Ibid. 


Progress  of  the  Useful  Arts. — "It  is  not, 
I  believe,  more  than  two  or  three  centuries  since 
the  only  mode  of  spinning  known  was  by  the  rock 
and  spindle.  The  simple  spinning  wheel,  moved 
by  hand,  and  which  was  thought  in  times  of  our 
grand  parents,  to  show  a  graceful  and  well  turned 
arm  to  nearly  as  much  advantage  as  a  harp  of  the 
present  day,  and  to  make  a  music  almost  as  cheer- 
ful, is  at  once  an  obsolete  and  a  modern  invention. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  are  believed  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  spinning  wheel. — 
The  monarch's  heavy  purple,  and  the  nymph's 
airy  tissue,  were  alike  manufactured  by  twirling 
the  distaff  and  drawing  out  a  thread  with  the  fing- 
ers— and  no  improvement  was  made  on  this  tedi- 
ous process,  in  Great  Britain,  before  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  evident  that  much  more  labor  must 
have  been  requisite  with  this  rude  machinery,  to 
supply  the  indispensable  articles  of  clothing,  than 
with  the  modern  improvements.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  spinning  wheel  produced  a  great  econ- 
omy of  this  labor,  but  the  introduction  of  the  (in- 
ning and  weaving  machinery  of  the  last  cent  iry, 
has  pushed  this  economy  to  an  extent,  at  which  it 
is  vain  to  attempt  to  calculate  it.  The  economy 
operates,  first,  to  multiply  the  comforts  of  the  ex- 
isting population,  and  then  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  increase  the  population  capable  of  sub- 
sisting in  a  given  circuit.  Yes,  the  man  who,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  arts,  invented  the  saw,  or  the 
plane,  the  grindstone,  the  vice,  or  the  handmill: 
or  those  who,  in  later  times,  have  contributed  to 
the  wonderful  system  of  modern  machinery,  are 
entitled  to  rank  high  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind — the  fathers  of  civilization — the  creators 
I  had  almost  said,  of  nations.  No,  it  is  not  the 
fabulous  wand  of  the  enchanter,  it  is  the  weaver's 
beam  and  instruments  like  it,  which  calls  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  into  being.  Mind, 
acting  through  useful  arts,  the  mechanician  and 
not  the  magician,  is  now  the  master  of  life.  He 
kindles  the  fire  of  the  steam  engine — the  rivers, 
the  lakes,  the  ocean,  arc  covered  with  flying  ves- 
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sels;  mighty  chain  pumps  descend  clanking  and 
groaning  to  the  deepest  abysses  of  the  coal  mine, 
and  rid  them  of  their  deluging  water;  spindles  and 
looms  play  their  task  as  if  instinct  with  life.  It  is 
the  necromancy  of  the  creative  machinist.  In  a 
moment  a  happy  thought  crossed  his  imagination, 
an  improvement  is  conceived.  Some  tedious  pro- 
cess can  be  superseded  by  a  chemical  application, 
as  in  the  modern  art  of  bleaching.  Some  neces- 
sary result  can  be  obtained  in  half  the  time,  by  a 
new  mechanical  contrivance  ; — another  wheel — 
a  ratchet — a  screw,  will  effect  the  object; — he  tries 
a  few  experiments  — it  will  succeed  —  it  is  done. 
He  stamps  his  foot,  and  a  hundred  thousand  start 
into  being — not  like  those  which  sprang  from  the 
fabled  dragon's  teeth,  armed  with  the  weapons  of 
destruction,  but  furnished  with  every  implement 
for  the  service  and  comfort  of  man." 


[From  the  Southern  Botanic  Journal.] 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin  :  Dear  Sir — No  doubt  you  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Botanic  cause  is  gaining 
ground.  It  steals  into  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  every  week  there  is  some  advancement.  We 
have  had  to  contend  last  summer  with  a  most  formi- 
dable enemy,  (as  it  was  called)  Congestive  Fever — 
I  think  I  may  say  that  two-thirds  proved  fatal. 

A  case  supposed  to  be  dying,  cold,  clammy,  speech- 
less, insensible,  pulse  small,  quick,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable, I  expressed  doubts  about  the  case,  and  I 
could  not  see  a  fair  trial  of  the  botanic  practice — 
Col.  Barrow,  remarked  that  the  old  practice  had 
been  exhausted  on  the  patient,  and  that  he  saw  it 
was  going  just  like  four  others  had  done,  who  were 
taken  just  like  the  one  before  me,  neither  of  which 
had  survived  more  than  four  days.  In  three  days, 
by  the  use  of  Thomsonian  medicine,  the  patient  was 
up — three  days  but  little  medicine  taken,  some  expo- 
sure, relapsed.  Fifth  day,  refused  to  take  any  thing, 
after  many  repeated  ineffectual  trials.  Seventh  day, 
advised  an  enema  every  half  hour,  composed  simply 
of  poplar  bark  tea,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  third  pre- 
paration of  No.  1  in  it,  with  hot  bricks  constantly  to 
the  extremities.  Bathe  or  rub  the  extremities  occa- 
sionally with  No.  6 — at  night,  would  add  from  one 
to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  brown  lobelia  to  the  enemas, 
\vhi<'h  would  bring  on  the  alarming  symptoms,  (as 
they  are  called,)  this  course  kept  up  for  three  days 
ukI  nights,  the  patient  became  composed  and  ration- 
al— the  tongue  nearly  clean,  took  some  nourishment 
at  night,  an  enema  of  ulmus  fulva,  slept  well  all 
night  and  next  day — drank  brandy  to-day.  The  first 
thing  that  the  patient  had  taken  for  five  days,  was  an 
emetic,  with  its  accompaniments — he  soon  got  well. 

Case  2d. — A  boy,  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old, 
was  taken  very  violently,  the  doctor  said  with  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  he  was  bled  and  blistered 
with  the  most  active  cathartics,  but  continued  to  get 
worse.  The  next  night  I  was  sent  for,  the  Colonel 
saying  that  he  wished  to  see  another  trial  in  the  prac- 
tice— I  found  the  boy  cold,  clammy,  speechless, 
pulse  corded,  quick,  and  faltering;  they  said  that  he 
had  been  in  that  situation  for  an  hour  or  two,  that  he 
had  been  delirious  from  the  first — I  asked  the  doc- 
tor whom  1  met  there  to  go  and  see  the  medicine — 
he  came,  examined  the  boy  closely,  and  left,  saying 
that  gangrene  had  already  commenced,  and  he  could 
not  live  two  hours.    Col.  Barrow  stayed  an  hour  or 


jtwo,  and  went  to  the  house,  but  said  it  was  out  of 
the  question,  no  man  in  the  world  could  save  the 
boy  until  morning.  By  day  light  he  had  gone 
through  two  courses  of  medicines,  and  astonishing 
as  it  was,  the  boy  was  ready  and  willing  to  eat,  was 
well  in  a  few  days.  I  would  say,  that  ten  or  more 
cases  of  congestion  came  under  my  notice,  all  of 

| whom  are  still  living;  I  have  not  lost  a  case  of  any. 
kind  this  year,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  being  lost 
where  our  medicine  was  used. 

Anecdote. — A  physician  was  called  to  a  child  of 

Mr. ,  a  bad  case  of  pleurisy,  pursued  the  usual 

treatment,  but  the  child  was  soon  despaired  of.  A 
jlady  was  sent  for  to  help  nursing,  who  by  the  bye 
'nursed  some  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin's  patients  in 
I  Charleston  who  had  the  cholera — she  nursed  the 
child  for  two  days,  when  the  doctor  again  resumed 
I  his  visit,  and  was  much  gratified  to  find  his  patient 
Jeasy  and  moist;  its  situation  being  vastly  improved, 
and  different  from  what  he  expected  to  find,  inquir- 
ed of  Mr. what  had  been  done,  replied  he  be 

dieved  that  Mrs. had  been  giving  it  composition 

'tea,  well,  says  the  doctor  that  is  good,  perhaps  it  is 
[the  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  but  be  sure  and 
jnot  give  No.  6,  one  dose  will  be  as  sure  to  kill  your 
child  as  it  takes  it — repeating  his  warning  and  left. 


Mr. went  to  Mrs. 


the  doctor  says  your 


composition  has  had  a  happy  effect,  perhaps  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  been  done,  but  says  you  must 
not  give  it  a  drop  of  No.  6,  for  it  will  kill  it  immed- 
iately— well  then,  says  Mrs.  ,  the  child    must 

have  been  dead  for  fwo  days,  for  it  has  taken  alter- 
nately composition,  No.  6,  and  tincture  of  lobelia  all 
the  time. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  came  back,  well  doctor, 

Mrs. says  the  child  must  have  been  dead  two  or 

three  days,  for  it  has  been  taking  No.  G  all  the  time. 
As  soon  as  he  could  collect  himself,  he  said  quite 
jocosely,  Mr. ,  if  ever  I  am  taken  with  the  pleu- 
risy, I  will  be  bled,  and  send  for  you  to  do  the  bal- 
ance. J.  R.  CANON. 

Mikosukee,  March  2,  1838. 


[From  the  Botanic  Sentinel.] 
Mr.  Coates  :  I  make  you  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  case,  which  came  under  my  prac- 
tice not  long  since  of  rather  singular  character.     A 

Mr.  P ,  came  to   my  house  to  take  a  course  of 

medicine.  He  had  taken  cold  and  became  very 
hoarse,  which  lasted  for  six  or  more  weeks.  Pre- 
vious to  seeing  me,  he  had  applied  to  a  regular  who 
gave  him  ipecacuanha,  which,  after  taking  the  usual 
quantity,  failed  to  vomit  him  ;  after  a  few  hours, 
however,  it  made  him  very  sick,  caused  him  to 
lieave  and  strain  very  hard  for  several  hours,  but  did 
not  vomit  him.  I  commenced  giving  him  a  course 
at  9  o'clock,  a.  M.  administered  plentifully  of  compo- 
sition, No.  2  and  3;  gave  the  green  lobelia  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses,  at  interval  of  fifteen  minutes;  then 
half  an  ounce  of  third  preparation  ;  after  this,  being 
very  sick,  but  not  able  to  vomit,  1  gave  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  good  tincture  of  lobelia  at  11  o'clock.  Con- 
siderable prostration  followed  until  after  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.  During  all  this  time,  a  free  perspiration  was 
kept  up,  and  plenty  of  No.  2  and  3,  gruel,  alkali,  &c. 
were  given.  At  quarter  past  one  he  began  to  sob 
and  sigh,  and  continued  for  an  hour.  After  this  the 
alarming  symptoms  came  on  and  continued  for  eifeht 
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or  more  hours,  when  he  became  quiet,  fell  asleep, 
and  slept  until  morning,  having  sweat  profusely. 
He  felt  well  and  went  ahout  his  business.  During 
the  course  he  took  nine  injections,  most  of  them  con- 
taining third  preparation,  or  lobelia  in  some  form. 
1  never  before  found  a  patient  that  1  could  not  vomit 
except  once.  Then  the  patient  feji  the  medicine 
leave  the  stomach,  very  sensibly,  and  invariably  it 
would  operate  on  the  bowels  in  a  few  minutes, 
though  not  without  very  good  effect. 

Yours,  &c.  II.  B.  HARRIS. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  April.  18,  1838. 


The  Strangers,  or  Yellow  Fever,  has  made  its 
appearance  in  Charleston,  several  cases  have  rapidly 
proved  fatal  under  the  old  practice,  we  have  treated 
some  cases  already,  but  all  yielded  to  our  means  as 
readily  as  any  other  form  of  acute  disease  ;  we  may 
give  our  experience  through  the  pages  of  tne  Jour- 
nal, when  we  shall  have  a  little  more  leisure.  We 
would  observe  here  also,  that  the  many  stories  cir- 
culated abroad  are  very  much  exaggerated,  we  be- 
lieve we  speak  within  bounds,  when  we  say  that 
there  has  not  been  over  two  deaths  in  any  one  day 
from  this  disease. — [Southern  Botanic  Journal. 


INSTINCT  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  following  is  from  a  new  work  on  Natural 
History,  published  in  England  : 

A  lady  residing  in  Glasgow,  had  a  handsome  cat 
sent  to  her  from  Edinburg;  it  was  conveyed  to  her 
in  a  close  basket,  and  in  a  carriage.  She  was  care- 
fully wached  for  two  months,  but  having  produced 
a  pair  of  young  ones  at  the  end  of  that  time,  she  was 
left  to  her  own  discretion,. which  she  very  soon  em- 
ployed in  disappearing  with  both  kittens.  The  lady 
at  Glasgow  wrote  to  her  friend  in  Edinburg,  deplor- 
ing her  loss,  and  the  cat  was  supposed  to  have  form- 
ed some  new  attachment,  with  as  little  reflection  as 
men  and  women  sometimes  do.  About  a  fortnight, 
however,  after  her  disappearance  at  Glasgow,  her 
well  known  mew,  was  heard  at  the  street  door  of  her 
old  mistress,  and  there  she  was,  with  both  her  kit- 
tens; they  in  the  best  state,  but  she  very  thin.  It  is 
clear  that  she  could  carry  only  one  kitten  a  time. 
The  distance  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburg  is  forty 
miles,  so  that  if  she  brought  one  kitten  part  of  the 
way,  and  then  went  back  for  the  other,  and  thus  con- 
veyed them  alternately,  she  must  have  travelled  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  at  least.  Her  prudence 
must  likewise  have  suggested  the  necessity  of  jour- 
neying in  the  night,  with  many  other  precautions  for 
the  safety  of  her  yonng. 


Velocity. — The  planet  Venus  one  of  the  nearest 
and  most  brilliant  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  about 
the  same  size  as  the  earth,  is  found  to  move  through 
the  spaces  of  the  firmament  at  the  rate  of  seventy-six 
thousand  miles  an  hour;  and  the  planet  Mercury, 
with  a  velocity  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  miles  an  hour — a  motion  two  hundred 
times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball.  These  velocities 
will  appear  more  astonishing,  if  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  bodies  which  are  thus  impelled, 
and  the  immense  forces  which  are  required  to  carry 
them  along  in  their  courses. 

[Wonders  of  the  Heavens. 


Grubs  in  the  head. — A  woman  presenting  her- 
self recently  at  the  hospital  in  Sienna,  complaining 
of  intense  headache.  The  pain  was  most  severe 
over  the  forehead  ;  and  often  it  was  so  distracting 
that  she  became  delirious.  She  said  that  sometime 
before,  a  common  fly  had  got  up  one  of  her  nostrils  ; 
but  whether  it  ever  came  out  again  she  did  not  know. 
The  physician  in  attendance,  suspecting  that  there 
might  possibly  be  some  of  its  ova  deposited  in  the 
jiiasal  cavities,  advised  her  to  fumigate  her  nostrils 
[with  the  vapor  of  some  antihelminthic  substance. 
I  Judge  then  of  her  surprise,  when,  in  a  few  hours  af- 
Iterwards,  she  found  that  several  full-formed  grubs 
[were  discharged.  Upwards  of  fifty  came  away  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  next  week.  These  grubs  were 
'at  once  recognized  to  be  those  of  the  common  flesh- 
fly  (moscadi  ca/ne).  To  prove  that  there  was  no 
Jmistake,  several  of  them  being  kept  in  favorable  cir- 
Jcumstances,  passed  from  the  state  chrysalis  to  that  of 
a  perfect  fly.  The  woman  was  at  once  relieved  from 
ail  her  sufferings. — [Med.  Bulletin. 


Railroad  safety. — In  providing  against  burst- 
ing of  boilers  in  steamboats,  we  are  bound  to  guard 
against  danger  on  railroads,  from  an  accident  terrible 
in  its  consequences,  when  it  does  happen  to  reach 
passengers.  We  allude  to  parts  of  the  railroad  iron 
j which,  being  insecurely  bolted  on  the  stone  or 
[wooden  foundation,  start  or  roll  when  the  engine 
'passes  over.  It  has  been  known  that  a  piece  of  iron 
thus  loosened,  has  shot  up  through  the  cars  with  the 
velocity  of  a  cannon  ball,  passing  through  the  top, 
and  fortunately  not  touching  a  passenger.  Recently, 
in  Pennsylvania,  a  piece  of  iron  went  through  the 
skirts  of  a  coat,  and  cut  the  veil  of  a  lady's  bonnet, 
and  passed  through  without  injury. 

Great  attention  and  constant  examination  .should 
be  made  of  the  rails,  to  see  on  the  whole  line^that 
they  are  properly  secured. — [Star. 


Caution. — A  fly  entering  the  ear  of  a   liar      ' 
hand  while  at  work  in  a  field  in  Miami  county,  and 
although  the  insect  was  soon  extracted,  the  ear  con- 
tinued painful  for  several  days.      The  person  called 
upon  a  physician,  who,  on  an  examination,  found  the 
fly  had  left  some  of  her  progeny  in  his  ear,  which 
were  grown  to  medium  size,  from  one  fourth  U 
half  inch.     The  physician  succeeded  in  disloc     i 
thirty-five,  which' proved  to  be  all  that  were  h 
ear. — [Col.  Register. 

The  best  application  is  at  once  to  fill  the  ear  with 
laudanum  or  brandy  and  let  it  remain  in  for  a  short 
time.  It  kills  the  insect  nearly  as  soon  as  oil,  but 
what  is  better,  allays  the  spasmodic  excitement  of 
the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear,  which  seems  to 
the  patient,  like  the  fluttering  of  the  insect,  and  is 
worse  than  the  insect's  motion  itself.' — [Star. 

Cure  for  the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  bee. — A 
Liverpool  paper  states  as  follows :  "A  few  days  ago 
happening  to  be  in  the  country,  we  witnessed  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  of  a  sting  of  a  wasp  mention- 
ed in  one  of  our  late  papers.  A  little  boy  was  stung 
severely  and  was  in  great  torture,  until  an  onion  was 
applied  to  the  part  affected  ;  when  the  cure  was  in- 
stantaneous. This  important  and  simple  remedy 
cannot  be  too  generally  known  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  fact  above  stated." 
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Manslaughter! — Three  millions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  United  Slates  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  manslaughter  is  being  daily  committed  by  the 
regular  quack  faeulty,  growing  out  of  their  consum- 
mate ignorance  of  the  cause  of  disease  and  its  reme- 
dy ;  which  they  eyhibit  in  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
by  the  administration  of  calomel,  and  by  blistering, 
starving,  and  by  almost  every  plan  calculated  to  re- 
duce the  system  and  depress  ihe  vital  powers.  L 

These  stupid  souls,  more  blind  than  bats, 
Feed  to  the  sick  what  we  give  to  rats; 
Deplete  and  blister  all  they  can — 
To  cure  disease  they  kill  the  man. 

Manslaughter!  Manslaughter!  would  be  the  cry 
of  millions  more,  had  they  investigated  the  above 
system  in  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  curing  dis- 
ease, as  understood  by  those  who  have  a  correct 
process  for  its  removal,  which  fulfils  all  the  indica- 
tions of  cure — which  is,  to  cleanse  the  stomach  as  a 
primary  object  by  medicine,  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  life,  because  the  stomach  is  the  fountain  of 
life,  the  centre  of  sympathies,  and  has  the  control  of 
every  other  organ  of  the  human  body.  Our  reme- 
dial process  has  a  direct  tendency  to  equalise  the  cir- 
culation, (after  which  neither  fever  or  inflammation 
can  exist),  to  restore  the  secretions,  to  'promote  a 
healthy  action  of  the  liver,  and  what  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  to  improve  digestion. — [Auburn  News. 


Something  for  the  curious. — In  the  process  of 
preparing  timber  for  the  new  mill  erecting  by  Mes- 
srs. Walbridge  and  TorraYice  in  this  village,  several 
distinct  axe  hacks  were  found  near  the  ceu-'.re  of 
an  oak  stick  :  ?„('  from  them  to  the  sap  of  i'.e  tree, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  afe  distinctly  couu 
The  number  of  grains  of  the  sap  could  not  be  ascer- 
taiuAL  as  the  stick  had  been  hewed  before  the  hacks 
were  <Btoyereri  ;  but  including  them,  by  a  reasona- 
ble ^^HjUtion  the  hacks  must  have  been  near  two 
hundrel  grains  from  the  bark,  or  in  other  words 
mtHrbave  been  made  nearly  two  hundred  years 
since!^  It  was  done  when  the  tree  was  a  small  sap- 
liu&,and  apparently  with  a  larger  axe  than  an  Indian 
hatchet.  The  cuts  are  distinct,  arid  even  a  small 
^^Hoin  a  nick  in  the  axe,  is  in  perfect  preser- 
\;.fi'ijfa-[Lockpo]-t  N.  Y.  Democrat. 


'  rDr.  jProst,  killed  in  a  duel  at  Fort  Gratiot, 
i"  ;:■■  HPre  Thomsonian  Doctor, — [News. 

The  report  of  the  Doctor's  death  has  been  very 
generally  circulated  in  the  paper*,  but  we  are  glad 
to  see  it  contradicted,  not  only  for  his  own  repu- 
tation, but  for  the  discomfiture  it  will  give  those 
who  lately  tried  to  kill  him  in  New  York  by  per- 
secutiui  the  cloafc  of  la 


0C5*  Gold  frets  to  dust,  and  time  rots  the  dia- 
mond, but  the  memory  of  a  good  name  survives 
all  decay,  and  grows  brighter  with  the  lapse  of 
a£re. 


THOMSONIAN   MEDICINES, 

Prepared,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.,  trill  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand  and  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  JO- 
NAS W.  CHAPMAN,  No.  40  Salem  street,  Boston. 


Cure  for  the  fever  and  ague. — A  writer  in  the 
Charleston  Mercury  recommends  the  following  pre- 
scription for  the  cure  of  the  Ague: — Take  a  gill  of 
very  strong  coffee  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
lime-juice;  the  dose  to  be  take  n  just  before  the  fit 
of  ague  is  expected.  A  single  dose  had  cured  an 
acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  had  nearly  forgotten 
it,  when  he  came  across  a  rev  jew  of  "Dr.  Pouque- 
vill's  Travels  in  the  Morea,"  which  contained  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"I  have  often  seen  intermitting  fevers  subdued  en- 
tirely by  a  mixture  of  cojfemand  lemon-juice,  which  is 
the  general  remedy  for  thenk  all  over  the  country. 


The  proportions  are  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
coffee  ground  very  finest w.o  ounces  of  lemon-juice, 
and  three* of  water.  T^e  mixure  to  be  drank  warm 
and  fasting." 


Another  Pickled  Corpse. — The  trade  in  the 
dead  bodies  of  females,  is  becoming  most  alarmingly 
prevalent  in  this  community,  and  it  is  feared  that 
not  a  few  unfortunate  females  have  been  murdered 
within  the  last  year,  for  the  sake  of  the  bonus  given 
by  surgeons  for  dead  bodies.  Late  on  Wednesday 
night,  a  wagon  drove  clown  to  Peck  slip,  and  two 
men  took  from  it  a  barrel  and  put  the  same  on  board 
the  sloop  Win.  Rodman,  directed  to  W,  D.  S.,  New 
Bedford,  and  then  drove  off,  From  their  manner, 
the  captain  suspected  something  wrong,  and  on 
opening  the  barrel,  he  found  the  dead  body  of  a  fe- 
male, which  is  said  by  those  who  saw  it,  to  have 
presented  every  appearance  of  a  murdered  individ- 
ual.— [N.  York  Herald. 


French  Expedition. — Tin1  French  government 
are  about  sending  a  scientific  expedition  to  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Spitzbergen,  the  lead- 
er of  which  is  }l.  Gaimard,  the  naturalist,  who 
conducted  the  recent  expedition  to  Iceland.  It  is 
said  that  Louis  Phillippe,  who  travelled  through 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Lapland  and  Finland,  in* 
1795,  takes  a  particular  interest  in  the  expedition, 
and  has  himself  pointed  out  the  objects  most 
worthy  of  attention.  The  Swedish  government 
lends  its  cordial  assistance,  and  a  body  of  Norwe- 
gian and  Swedish  naturalists  engineers  are  to  join 
the  French  savans.  Some  of  the  party  are  to 
winter  in  Hammerfest,  near  North  Cape.  The 
vessel  destined  for  Spitzhergen  is  to  attempt  the 
passage  northward  to  the  North  Pole.  Thus,  as 
M.  D'Urville,  who  sailed  last  year  in  command 
of  the  Zelee  and  Astrolabe,  had  orders  to  ap- 
proach the  South  Pole  as  near  as  possible  ;  the 
French  government  will  have  to  boast  that  its  ef- 
forts in  i>uiju3f  of  science  extend  at  the  same  time 
from  Pole  to  Pole.  —  [Foreign  Qvarterhj  J 
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[Prom    the    Botanic    Sentinel.] 

NUMBER  THREE, 

Of  all  the  subjects  in  which  the  gigantic  mind  of 
Dr.  Thomson  revealed  the  grasp  of  his  towering 
genius,  ir.  was  in  the  addition  to  the  materia  medica 
of  such  articles  as  compose  his  nuinher  three  ;  not 
so  much  because  the  medical  world  knew  nothing 
of  astringents,  for  of  these  they  had  plenty,  but  be- 
cause In  adding  them  to  the  list  of  remedial  agents, 
and  descanting  on  their  usefulness,  he  has  afforded 
us  a  means  of  removing  that  morbific  matter  from 
the  system,  which,  if  permitted  to  remain,  would 
contaminate  and  poison  the  very  fountain  of  life. 
We  are  not  a  little  astonished  that  modern  "  impro- 
vers "  of  Thomson's  practice,  should  continue  the 
exhibition  of  his  Number  Three,  while  they  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  canker,  and  call  it  a  "  visionary  specu- 
lation." 


ways,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  form  one  of  the  ingredW 
ents  of  a  poultice,  for  whatever  purpose  that  may  be 
applied,  whether  to  allay  the  diseased  action  or  ml- 
rigate  the  pain  of  inflamed  tumors — to  hasten  the 
process  of  suppuration,  or  to  cleanse  the  morbid  dis- 
charges of  ulcers  or  sores.  When  there  is  internal 
inflammation,  or  where  there  are  morbid  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  it  may  also  be  administered  in  the 
form  of  syrup.  In  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  it 
will  he  found  highly  useful,  applied  to  the  parts  by 
injection, 

In  all  the  former  editions  of  J)i\  Thomson's  work 
the  inner  bark  t>f  the  common  hemlock  tree  and  the 
root  of  the  marsh  rosemary,  were  recommended  as 
canker  medicines,  but  in  the  last  edition,  although 
mentioned,  they  are  both  laid  aside  on  aecount  of 
their  too  powerful  astringency,  tending  to  induce, 
especially  where  there  has  been  previous  torpor  of 
the  bowels,  unpleasant  costiveness.  This  effect  we 
had  witnessed  in   our  practice  before  we  ever  saw 


Visionary  speculation  !  Let  the  experience  of  the 
last  half  century  speak!  Has  not  canker,  as  (fer|  tne  last  edition  of  the  New  Guide,  and  had  in  conse. 
scribed  by  Phomson  been  seen  and  handled  !  Has  qucm.e  ceased  to  use  them.  Since  that  in  one  case 
it  not  been  dragged  from  its  lurking  place,  where  it  0f  aphthae  or  thrush  which  resisted  other  Thomeo. 
was  long  preying  upon  the  principle  of  life,  and  do.  L^  astringents,  we  employed  the  marsh  rosemary 
mg  its  work  of  destruction  not  the  less  surely  be-  !  with  success.  We  have  seen,  however,  no  reason 
cause  done  stealthily?  And  has  not  the  mighty  !to  repent  of  our  rejection  of  hemlock, 
work  been  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  Thorn*  1  Dr,  Thomson  has  often  been  reproached  with 
son  s  canker  medicines  ?— The  terrible  sufferings  of  :|Wftnt  of  magnanimity  for  denouncing  the  miscalled 
the  tortured  patient,  the  toilsome  labor,  and  tl,e  final  improvements  of  his  system.  We  think  no  greater 
s  of  the  physician,  and  the  brightening  conn,    evidence  of  magnanimity  could   have  been  afforded 


tenances  of  rejoicing  friends,  proclaim  that  the  vis- 
ion, like  the  dreams  of  Joseph,  have  been  realized  ; 
and  they  who  have  mocked,  will  ere  long  be  com- 
pelled to  revere  the  name  of  him  who  now  they 
despise. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  because  this 
effect  results  partly  from  the  astringency  of  these 
medicines,  they  have,  therefore,  no  other  but  a  cheJ 
mica!  action  on  the  canker.  How  far  this  chemical 
actbn  may  be  concerned  in  the  removal  of  morbific 
matter 


us,  than  his  proscription  of  an  article  once  recom= 
mended  by  himself.  To  persevere  in  error  is  the 
act  of  a  little  mind  ;  to  correct  ona  is  the  deed  of  a 
noble  soul.  The  latter  has  been  the  part  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  apd  who  will  dotibt  his  magnanimity  ? 
Let  those  who  have  heretofore  made  this  complaint 
against  him  hide  their  diminutive  heads  in  eyerlast- 
ing  shame. 

Nor  does  the  complaint  of  opposition  to  improver 
ment  come  with  a  better  grace.     It  is  an  easy  rnat- 


-,  that  is,  the  precise   extent  of  its  power,  we    ter  to  expatiate   on  disease  in'vague  theory,  and  to 
are  at  present  unable  to  determine,  although  there    accumulate  remedy  on  remedy,   until  the  study  of 
can  be  no  doubt  that  chemical  affinity  is  called  into 
play  in  the  process;  and  there  is  as  jittle^doubt  that 
canker  medicines  also  operate  by  the  force  of  innate 


medicinal   properties.     It  is  manifested  in  the  varia* 


medicine  shall  have  become  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  } 
but  to  simplify  theory  so  as  to  render  it  comprehend 
sible  by  ordinary  minds,  and  to  subject  the  materia 
medica  to  expurgation,  and  thereby  render  it  possi= 


ions  discernible  m  the  mode  of  action  or  rather  in    b]e  for  tj)e  nmss  of  community  to  practice  the  heal. 


the  qualities  of  the  different  articles  of  the  class  num- 
ber three:  for  while  all  are  efficacious  in  detaching1 
the  cankerous  coating  from  its  points  of  adhesion  to 
mucous  membranes,  to  which  it  is  principally  con- 
fined, each  has  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  To 
trace  out  these  differences  is  the  legitimate  abject  of 
the  present  essay,  according  to  our  proposed  ar 
ramjement. 


ing  art,  is  an  improvement  requiring  the  exercise  of 
a    powerful    mind,     To    this    latter   object   did  Dr. 
Thomson  devote  the  energies  of  his  genius,  and  has 
he  not  therefore  improved  his  system  ? 

That  variety  of  the  Sumach  known  as  the  smooth 
or  upland  Sumach,  is  also  ap  excellent  article  to  re- 
move canker,  and  possesses  other  medicinal  quali- 
ties which  render  it  still  more  valuable  in  some  cases, 
Next  to  Bavherry  stands  the  White  Pond  Lily  as  Jt  is  diuretic,  and  will  therefore  be  useful  in  difficulty 
a  canker  medicine  Of  all  the  articles  which  may,  of  voiding  the  urine,  especially  where  the  difficult 
be  substituted  for  the  former  we  give  the  preference  arises  from  obstruction  in  the  kidneys,  rather  than  in 
to  the  White  lone  Lily,  and  therefore  we  heartily  „  the  urinary  passages.  It  mav  also  be  employed  with 
concur  m  the  high  recommendation  given  to  it  by  1' great  benefit  in  strangury  unattended  with  sehir, 
Professor  Curtis;  although  we  have  never  observed  rosity  or  polypus,  in  which  we  must  depend  on  other 
anything  like  stimulation  to  follow  its  exhibition  in-;  means  calculated  to  remove  the  callosity  or  excres, 
ternally,  or  its  application   externally.     It  should  al-»  cence  j  though  even  here  we  may  exhibit  the  Slu 
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inacli  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  general  treatment. 
In  dysenteric  and  diarrhoea!  affections,  either  the 
bark,  leaves,  or  berries  may  be  used.  The  grateful 
acidity  of  the  berries  renders  them  a  pleasant  gar- 
gle, and  a  delightful  drink  in  fevers.  The  expre 
juice  is  also  recommended  as  a  lotion  in  herpetic 
eruptions. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  Sumach,  the  rhus 
radicans,  (poison  creeper),  and  the  rhus  vernix,  (poi- 
son Sumach),  which  as  their  common  names  signify , 
are  poisonous,  and  the  employment  of  which  would 
therefore  be  extremely  dangerous.  There  are  two 
other  species,  however,  the  rhus  typhinum,  (velvet, 
or  stag's  horn  Sumach)  and  the  rhus  copali'mum, 
(dwarf  or  mountain  Sumach),  the  properties  oi 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  rhus  glabrum  or  upland  Sumach  ol  Dr. 
Thomson. 

The  Witch  Jlazlc  is  another  astringent  of  the 
first  order.  In  hemorrhage,  it  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  article  that  can  be  employed,  and  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  organ  itself,  if  possible,  from  which  the 
hemorrhage  takes  place.  The  same  direction  will 
hold  good  in  regard  lo  its  application  in  piles,  sore 
eyes,  and  external  inflammations,  in  these  eases 
the  bark  may  be  used  in  lotion,  poultice,  or  cata- 
plasm. The  tea  of  the  leaves  administered  by  in- 
jection, will  afford  speedy  relief  in  bearing-down 
pains  of  the  back  and  loins. — In  bowel  com  plaints 
of  infants,  a  tea  of  witch  hazel  will  be  more  eligible 
than  bayberry,  on  account  of  their  taking  it  with 
less  difficulty.  Its  styptic  qualities  also  better  adapt 
it  to  uterine  hemorrhage  and  profuse  menstruation,  j 
than  the  less  powerful  astringents;  and  although  we] 
do  not  admire  dependence  on  topical  applications 
alone,  yet  in  cases  where  the  patients  life  may  be 
endangered  by  the  excessive  loss  of  blood  before  the 
circulation  can  be  equalised,  we  might,  in  addition 
to  the  general  treatment,  of  which  copious  and  fre- 
quent draughts  of  witch  hazle  tea  should  form  a  part, 
employ  it  also  by  injection  ad  vaginam. 

The  Red  Raspberry  leaves  in  their  general  pro- 
perties resemble  the  last  mentioned  article,  but  are 
less  powerfully  astringent.  They  are  useful  only  in 
cases  where  the  witch  hazle  would  be  of  little,  if 
any  service.  Aside  from  its  importance  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  number  three  in  ordinary  cases, particularly 
in  bowel  complaints  of  children,  in  which  it  may  be 
employed  on  account  of  its  mildness  and  pleasant- 
ness, it  is  very  valuable  as  an  emmenagogue.  Re- 
tention of  the  menses,  and  painful  menstruation, 
may  both  be  relieved  by  a  free  use  of  a  tea  of  the 
raspberry  ;  in  the  first  casa  (obstruction  of  the  cata- 
menia),  it  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  Cap- 
sicum; in  the  second,  a  portion  of  Nervine  may  be 
added  to  these.  Its  value,  when  combined  accord- 
ing to  the  last  direction,  as  an  excitant  of  uterine 
action  in  lingering  labors,  should  he  made  known  to 
every  female  in  t\io,  land  ;  inasmuch  "as  its  use  would 
save  them  the  agonizing  throes  produced  by  the 
poisonous  ergot  or  spurred  eye.  It  is  true,  the  ex- 
hibition of  raspberry  will  bring  on  the  pains  and  in- 
crease the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  womb  in  child- 
birth; but  several  points  of  advantage  may  be  no- 
ticed in  the  use  of  the  raspberry;  first,  if  the  pains 
are  premature,  it  will  allay  them  and  leave  the  pa- 
tient easy  and  comfortable,  whereas  the  ergot,  has  an 
unalterable  tendency  to  excite  them,  and  hence  to 
produce  abortion  at  any  period   of  gestation  ;  sec- 


ondly, the  pains  excited  by  raspberry  tea  are  by  no 
means  so  excruciatingly  torturing  as  those  produced 
by  ergot;  thirdly,  ergot  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  falling  of  the  womb  by  the  violent  straining  of  its 
ligaments,  which  is  not  the  case  with  raspberry; — 
fourthly,  there  is  less  probability  of  after  pains,  and 
if  they  should  occur,  they  are  slighter  when  rasp- 
berry than  when  ergot  is  used.  It  should  therefore 
be  made  known  to  every  female  as  the  best  medi- 
cine she  can  take  in  such  cases. 

The  last  article  Dr.  Thomson  mentions,  though 
the  first  he  ever  knew  used  for  canker,  is  the  squaw- 
weed  or  cocash.  Where  there  is  vertigo  or  dizzi- 
ness, and  the  lower  extremities  are  cold,  he  says  he 
has  found  it  serviceable  in  quickening  and  equaliz- 
ing the  circulation.  He  also  recommends  it  in  rheu- 
matic and  nervous  affections.  Not  having  made 
use  of  it  ourself,  we  can  say  nothing  -crmeerning  it 
from  personal  experience  and  observation. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reflection  that  none  of  the  indi- 
cations of  cure  that  may  he  fulfilled  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  tringents,  has  escaped  the  penetrating  eye 
of  the  founder  of  our  system:  and  that  in  his  selec- 
tion of  articles  he  chose  such  as  not  only  harmon- 
ized in  their  prominent  qualities  but  such  as  had 
properties  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is  further  evi- 
dent that  he  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  an  object 
which  had  never  entered  the  thoughts  of  the  faculty; 
and  that,  in  its  accomplishment  he  achieved  a  victory 
over  disease,  causing  his  very  fee  to  encincture  his 
brow  with  a  wreath  of  laurels,  which  not  even  the 
cold  blast  of  death,  nor  the  poisonous  vapor  of  the 
grave,  shall  deprive  of  its  freshness  ! 


EftftORS  OF  HOWAIIDISM.— so.  i. 

BY    J.    W.    COMFORT,    M.  D. 

In  Howard's  Medical  Medical  Botany,  section  4, 
page   'So — 34,  on    the   subject   of  "the  power  which 
[keeps  the  organs  in  motion,  or  the  doctrine  of  life"  the 
[writer  declares,  Dr.  Thomson's  theory,  that,  heat   is 
■  the  first  moving  cause  of  vital  action,  to  be  errone- 
ous;    After   making   mention  of  different  theories, 
land  Dr.  Thomson's  among  them,  this  writer  says — 
"  But  without  stopping  to  controvert  any  of  these 
erroneous  theories,  some  of  which  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work,  we  will 
briefly  give  our  own  views  of  what  constitutes  the 
{power  of  life,  or  rather  tlie  sources  from  which  it  is 
|  drawn.     This  power  is   doubtless  drawn  from  food, 
! drink,  and  air;  the  two  first  received  into  the  stom- 
ach, the  last  into  the  lungs.     There  is,  therefore,  no 
power   inherent  in  the  organs  to  keep  up  those  ac- 
inous upon  which  life  depends.    And  in  this  respect, 
| man  may  be  very  justly  compared  to  a  complicated 
.machine  which  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  application, 
I'm  some  certain  manner  of  a  moving   power,  which 
finally  becomes  worn  out  by  continual  application." 
It  would    seem    to  have  been  the   design    of  the 
'writer  of  Howard's  work,  to  make  the    impression 
that  Dr.  Thomson's  theory  was  false,  by  merely  as- 
serting it  to  be  so,  without  advancing  any  argument 
either  to  disprove  Dr.  Thomson's  or  sustain  his  own. 
To  an    impartial  observer    nothing  can  be  more 
I  manifest   than   the  correctness  of  the   Thomsonian 
.theory,  that  heat  is  the  principle  of  life,  the  first  cause 
of  motion  in  the  embryo  of  the  animal, — the  vital  prin- 
ciple which  maintains  all  the  organized  actions  through 
the  ivhole  period  of  existence,     Food,  drink  and  air 
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are  necessary  to  existence,  but  we  shall  attempt  to 
prove  that  heat  is  the  principle  of  life — "  the  power 
which  keeps  the  organs  in  motion." 

Richerand,  the  celebrated  Physiologist,  defined 
life  to  be  "organized  matter  in  motion."  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the.  Thomsonian  theory ;  to  illus- 
trate it  we  will  instance  the  effects  of  heat  upon  an 
egg.  In  the  egg  we  find  organized  matter  possess- 
ing a  "capacity  for  life,"  yet  without  the  aid  of  heat 
it  must  remain  motionless  and  dead  ;  but  on  receiv- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  heat,  vital  action  is  awak- 
ened, and  if  this  temperature  be  continued,  the  life 
of  the  being  will  be  sustained,  all  its  organs  will  be 
formed,  and  it  will  burst  from  the  shell  a  perfect  an- 
imal of  its  kind.  Will  it  be  denied  that  heat  in  this 
case,  was  the  first  cause  of  motion,  the  only  power 
capable  of  awakening  and  sustaining  the  life  of  the 
being  whilst  confined  in  the  shell  ?  Withdraw  the 
heat,  and  motion  and  life,  will  cease.  This  must  be 
plain  to  the  comprehension  of  every  one. 

Now  this  same  power  or  principle  which  kept  the 
organs  in  motion,  whilst  the  animal  was  confined  in 
the  shell,  must  continue  to  be  the  moving  power  so 
long  as  the  animal  lives.  It  is  the  agency  of  heat,  as 
the  power  or  principle  of  motion,  which  enables  the 
organs  to  perform  the  important  functions  of  diges- 
tion, assimilation,  nutrition,  &e.  necessary  to  supply 
the  wastes  and  furnish  the  means  for  the  growth  of 
the  animal.  It.  is  through  the  agency  of  heat  that 
the  lungs  expand  and  cause  respiration,  a  function 
so  necessary  to  life.  And  by  those  important  vital 
actions,  heat  is  generated.  So  that  heat  may  be  said 
to  cause  the  generation  of  heat,  or  as  Dr.  Jackson 
said,  life  begets  life.  The  vital  principle  or  power 
of  motion  is  the  same  in  all  animals  from  man  down 
to  the  meanest  worm.  In  the  lower  order  of  ani- 
mals the  abstraction  of  heat  from  their  bodies,  on 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  produces  a  state  of 
torpidity;  the  power  which  keeps  the  organs  in  mo- 
tion is  weakened  as  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  vitality 
sinks  to  a  low  ebb,  and  the  animal  remains  almost 
lifeless  until  the  return  of  warm  weather.  The  vi- 
tal actions  are  then  rekindled  by  the  heat  imparted  to 
the  body,  and  the  animal  again  spiings  into  life  and 
activity, 

Man  and  the  higher  order  of  animals  differ  from 
those  above  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  loss  of  heat. 

In  man  the  morbid  impression  from  cold,  or  a 
loss  of  heat,  is  followed  by  reaction.  Hence  pain, 
fever  and  all  the  various  symptoms  of  disease  from 
this  cause,  which,  in  the  lower  order  of  animals, 
would  have  produced  a  state  of  torpidity  with- 
out reaction. 

This  theory  of  life,  the  very  corner-stone  of  the 
Thomsonian  system — so  easily  comprehended  and 
of  vital  importance  as  a  guide  to  the  practitioner — is 
by  this  pretended  reformer  of  the  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem, discarded.     So  much  for  improvements. 

[Botanic  Sentinel. 


Panaceas. — A  chap  calling  himself  Reuben  Hill, 
recommends  a  quack  nostrum  known  as  "  Dyspep- 
tic Cordial,"  which,  as  lie  says,  cured  himself  of  the 
Rheumatism,  his  wife  of  the  sick*  headache,  his 
daughter  of  the  fever  and  ague,  and  his  mother  of  a 
bad  cough,  besides  mending  the  cellar  stairs  and  put- 
ting the  baby  to  sleep. 


[From  tlic  Medical  Reformer.] 

TIC    DOULOUREUX. 

This  disease,  though  of  rare  occurrence,  is  proba- 
bly the  most  painful  of  any  malady  that  feeble  na» 
ture  has  to  contend  with  ;  and  medical  writers  gen- 
erally concur  in  opinion,  that  nothing  short  of  an  op- 
eration, dividing  the  diseased  nerve,  can  afford  re- 
lief; Our  experience  however,  though  limited,  in* 
duces  us  to  believe,  that  the  disease  will  readily  yield 
to  proper  remedies. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  rheuma- 
tism, but  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  parox- 
ysms being  excited  by  the  slightest  touch,  and  also 
by  the  shortness  of  its  duration,  and  the  extreme  vi- 
olence of  the  pain.  In  acute  rheumatism,  there  is 
fever,  with  redness,  heat,  and  generally  some  degree 
, of  swelling;  and  in  chronic  rheumatism,  the  pain  is 
obtuse,  long  continued,  and  often  increased  at  night, 
none  of  which  symptoms  characterize  Tic  Doulour- 
eux. 

It  is  known  from  the  toothache,  by  the  compara* 
t i v e  shortness  of  the  paroxysms — the  quickness  of 
their  succession — the  intervals  of  entire  ease — the 
darting  of  the  pain  in  the  track  of  the  particular 
nerve  affected,  and  the' convulsive  twitchings  which 
sometimes  attend  the  complaints,  It  may  also  he 
1  distinguished  from  Hemicrania,  by  the  pain  exactly 
following  the  course  of  the  brandies  of  the  affected 
nerve. 

Tic  Douloureux  is  characterized  by  severe  parox- 
isms of  pain,  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  face,  most 
'frequently  the  filament  of  that  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  which  come  out  of  the  infra-oi  bitary  foramen  ; 
|but  sometimes  the  other  branches  of  the  fifth  pair, 
and  occasionally  the  numerous  filaments  of  the  por- 
tia  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  are  disturbed 
.upon  the  face. 

The  disease  attacks  by  violent  paroxysms,  which 
'vary  in  duration  in  different  cases.  The  nerves  gen- 
erally affected  are  the  frontal,  the  maxillary,  the  sub-. 
[orbitary,  and  sometimes  the  portia  dura  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve.  Hence  the  disease  may  he  distinguished 
by  the  frontal  neuralgia,  the  maxillary  neuralgia,and 
the  sub-orbitary  neuralgia. 

In  the  frontal  neuralgia,  the  pain  usually  begins  in 
the  situation  of  the  ramifications  of  the  frontal 
nerve,  distributed  to  the  soft  parts  upon  the  cranium, 
and  afterwards  shooting  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve  toward  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  The 
disease  advances  until  the  conjunctiva  and  all  the 
surface  of  the  eye  participate  in  the  effects  of  the 
disorder,  and  become  affected  with  chronic  inflam- 
mation, which  is  described  as  a  particular  species  of 
ophthalmia.  At  length  the  pain  extends  beyond  the 
distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  frontal  nerve, 
and  affects  all  the  side  of  the  face  and  head.  It  ex- 
tends itself  to  the  focal,  sub-orbitary,  maxillary,  and 
even  to  the  temporal  and  occipital  nerves,  through 
the  connection  naturally  existing  between  the  fila- 
ments of  those  organs. 

The  maxillary  neuralgia  is  usually  first  felt  about 
the  situation  of  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  canal  is 
mentalis,  and  extends  to  the  lower  lip,  chin,  neck, 
teeth  and  temple. 

The  sub-orbitary  neuralgia  is  first  felt  about  tho 
sub-orbitary  foramen.  The  sent  is  in  the  nerve  of 
(this  name,  and  the  pain  extends  to  the  lower  eyelid, 
the  inner  cant  bus  of  the  eye,  the  muscles  abont  the 
[zygoma,  the  buccinator,  cheek  in  general,  ala  of  the 
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noss,  and  the  upper  lip.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  pain  extends  backwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
and  those  branches  which  are  given  off  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  sub-orbitary  canal.  Fains  are  then 
ieit  in  the  upper  teeth,  the  zygomatic  fossa,  the  pal- 
ate, tongue,  and  within  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  As 
the  disease  advances,  it  may  extend  like  other  neu- 
ralgia of  the  face,  to  all  the  same  side  of  the   head. 

Mrs.  Allen,  wife  of  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Allen,  and 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  N.  Park,  was  attacked  with 
Tic  Douloureux,  pain  commencing  about  the  sub- 
orbitary  foramen,  and  extending  as  above  noticed. 
She  had  been  attended,  previous  to  our  being  called, 
by  two  physicians;  they  had  drawn  four  teeth,  a,nd 
used  every  other  means  which  in  their  judgment 
were  likely  to  afford  relief,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
paroxysms  increased  in  violence,  and  they  could 
neither  relieve,  nor  decide  upon  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  - 

We  commenced  treating  the  case,  by  giving  regu- 
lar Thomsonian  courses  of  medicine,  two  courses  a 
week,  and  using  external  excitants,  such  as  No.  (!, 
3rd  preparation  of  lobelia,  &c,  which  soon  began  to 
lessen  the  paroxysms,  which  before  came  on  once  a 
week,  and  was  so  violent  as  not  to  get  over  one  par- 
oxysm before  another  would  come  on.  In  about 
three  weeks,  she  was  clear  of  disease,  and  soon  en- 
joyed better  health  than  she  had  done  for  years  be- 
fore. This  was  the  first  case  we  had  treated,  and 
the  most  violent  case  we  ever  saw.  The  pain  was 
so  severe,  that  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  system  was 
in  a  state  of  convulsions. 

We  would  recommend  in  such  cases,  the  patient 
be  kept  under  the  influence  of  lobelia;  small  por- 
tions of  the  3rd  preparation  of  lobelia,  would,  we 
think,  in  a  measure  prevent  the  paroxysms. 

Our  friend  Dr.  H.,  a  skilful  physician  and  surgeon, 
not  long  since  related  to  us  a  case  that  he  relieved  by 
an  operation.  The  doctor,  though  a  surgeon,  was  a 
little  forgetful,  and  not  recollecting  the  name  of  the 
nerve  affected,  left  us  to  guess,  bv  putting  his  finger 
to  the  part  of  his  own  face,  which  led  us  to  suppose 
the  operation  performed  on  the  frontal  nerve.  We 
might,  however,  have  been  mistaken,  as  the  Dr.  is 
rather  longer  faced  than  common.  The  operation 
was  prompt  in  affording  relief. 


deceased)  were  her  constant  companions  during  her 
illness,  and  contributed  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  her  comfort;  but  what  appears  mysterious  is  the 
fact  that  although  two  families  were  in  the  house, 
not.  a  soul  was  called  into  the  sick  room,  or  notified 
of  her  dangerous  condition,  and  on  the  night  pre- 
vious to  her  death,  Dr.  W.  sent  one  ef  -his  faxthfvi 
nurses  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  attend  upon 
her.  On  the  whole  we  consider  the  circumstances 
of  this  death  such  as  should  admonish  the  public 
against  such  quackery. —  [Long  Island  Star. 

We  had  intended  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
above,  but  the  inconsistency,  and  barefaced  insinua- 
tions stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  account,  with 
the  expectation  that  our  New  York  Thomson ians, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances, 
will  report  the  case,  therefore  we  forbear  saying  any 
thing  at  present. —  [Lobelia  Advocate. 


Quackery. — Death  of  Miss  Robinson. — We  are 
informed  that  the  circumstances  of  this  young  lady's 
death,  which  occurred  yesterday  morning,  excites 
considerable  sensation  in  the  neighborhood,  and  if 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  investigation, 
should  at.  least  serve  as  a  warning  against  employing 
persons   who  style  themselves  Thomsonian  doctors. 

Miss  Rachel  R.  Robinson  came  to  this  city  about 
three  years  since  from  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  has  un- 
til very  recently,  taught  a  school  in  High  street.  She 
was  highly  esteemed  for  her  ability  and  lady-like 
deportment.  Her  parents  are  residing  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  from  the  slightness  of  her  attack  were  not 
notified  of  her  illness.  She  was.takcn  sick  with  ty- 
phus fever  while  at  a  friend's  house  in  Front  street, 
and  requested  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Wright,  a  bo- 
tanical physician  of  New  York.  She  was  under 
his  treatment,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  about 
eight  days,  when  she  expired.  The  family  where 
she  visited  were  believers  in  the  Thomsonian  prac- 
tice of  medicine.     Two  young  ladies  (friends  of  the 


Scientific  Quackery. — Instances  of  mal-prac- 
tice  occur  so  frequently  among  the  faculty,  that  a 
bare  notice  of  every  case  would.require  a  daily  sheet, 
as  large  as  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier,  or 
New  York  Whig.  Rut  the  principle  of  self-defence 
prompts  us  to  notice  a  case  that  occurred  in  the  town 
of  Wells  a  short  time  since.  The  first  notice  we  had 
of  the  case,  was,  that  the  Thomsonians  had  steamed 
a  woman  to  death  in  Wells,  a  few  miles  from  this 
town.  Having  obtained  the  particulars,  as  to  the 
name  of  the  person,  the  place  where  she  lived,  and 
[who  was  with  her,  &c,r  &c,  we  went  to  Wells,  and 
called  on  a  person  who  was  present  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  during  her  sickness,  and  obtained 
the  following  particulars  of  her  sickness  and  death. 

[Mrs.  II ,  wife  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  Wells, 

took  cold  about  a  week  after  she  was  confined  with 
a  young  child.      They  sent  for  Dr.  Gilrnan,  her  at- 
tending physician.     He  was  there  three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  Friday  night,  a  number  of  times  on 
[Saturday.     She  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  they 
concluded  to  send  for  Dr.  JB.  Smart,  of  Kennebunk, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best  physicians  of  the 
kind  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.     She  continiu  d 
to  grow  worse,  until  Sunday,  had  a  violent  attack  of 
diarrhea,  was  deranged,  &c.     Mr.  Stevens,  a  rela- 
tion of  her's  by  marriage,  called  to  see  her,  and  ga\  e 
her  a  Syrup,  and  prepared  an  injection,  which  was 
jthe  first  thing  that  relieved  her.     She  continued  to 
grow  better,  until  she  was  quite  comfortable.     She 
[took  in  the  mean  time,  some  of  Mr.  Stevens'  syrup 
occasionally,  which  she  said   helped   her  more  than 
any  of  the  doctor's  medicine.     About  a  fortnight  al- 
ter, she  was  again  attacked  with  chills,  &c.     They 
sent  for  Dr.  Gilrnan  ;  when  he  came  in  she  appeal- 
ed considerably  agitated,  said   if  she  took  his  medi- 
cine, Khe   should   certainly  die.      Dr.    Gilrnan    left 
medicine,  and  from  this  time  the  syrup  was  entirely 
laid  aside,  and  Dr.  Gilrnan  called  a  number  of  times 
in  a  day.     She  continued   to   fail  fast.     Dr.  Moore 
was  called  in,  and  they  consulted  together.     They 
gave   her  emetics,  blistered   her  in  as  many  as  six 
places,  bled  her  in  both   hands,  put  leeches  on  her 
forehead,  cupped  her,  and  gave  her  powerful  physic. 
She  lost  her  reason,  after  this  barbarous  treatment, 
and  was  in  the  greatest  distress  until  she  did.     Will 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Star,  insert  this  under  his 
quackery  head,  to    caution  the  people  against  such 
learned  quacks? — [Maine  Recorder. 
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SUICIDE. 

BY    DR.    SPURZHEIiVr. 

The  morbid  inclination  to  suicide  is  the  same  dis- 
ease winch  is  commonly  called  melancholy,  only 
producing  that  singular  effect.  That  many" people 
feel  a  strong  propensity  to  terminate  their  own  exis- 
tence, is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  It  is  also 
intelligible,  that  a  man  who  is  miserable  in  all  re- 
spects, who  has  to  contend  with  poverty,  all  sorts  of 
disappointment,  continual  misfortunes,  should  de- 
sire to  put  an  end  to  his  mortal  existence;  but  it 
seems  curious  to  observe,  that  persons  who  are  for- 
tunately placed  in  society,  excel  by  talents  and  rank, 
and  have  money  at  command,  despair,  and  feel  the 
greatest  inclination  to  destroy  themselves.  More- 
over, disappointed  love,  jealousy,  the  loss  of  a  belov- 
ed friend,  bodily  infirmities,  incurable  maladies,  all 
miseries  of  corporeal  existence,  are  plausible  reasons 
for  suicide.  They,  however,  rarely  produce  that 
effect.  Suicide  may  be  the  effect  of  momentary  de- 
cision and  of  violent  affections,  but  very  often  it  is 
produced  by  disease. 

This  propensity  to  suicide  appears  under  three 
modifications.  The  patients  destroy  themselves  ;  or 
they  kill  first  their  relations,  and  then  themselves  ; 
or  they  kill  others  in  order  to  be  put  to  death,  lj 
shall  first  mention  several  examples  of  suicide,  and 
then  show  that,  in  many  cases,  suicide  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  effect  of  corporeal  disease.  Simple' 
suicides  are  so  common,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  quote  any  case.  Examples  of  the  two  other  mod- 
ifications are  not  so  numerous,  and  not  always  suffi- 
ciently understood.  A  shoemaker  at  Strasburg,  kill- 
ed his  wife  and  three  of  his  children,  when  he 
wounded  his  stomach,  and,  as  the  wound  was  not 
mortal,  he  pierced  his  heart  with  a  knife.  This  man 
had  a  good  reputation,  was  mild,  just,  a  good  hus- 
band and  good  father.  At  Lemberg,  in  Gallicia, 
one  K##*  killed  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  tenderly  ; 
then  lie  tried  to  blowout  his  brains  with  a  pistol; 
the  first  shot  failed,  but  the  second  killed  him.  His 
behavior  was  always  blameless  ;  it  was  found  that  he 
was  merely  dissatisfied  with  his  place,  and  thought 
he  deserved  a  better.  In  the  year  1804,  at  Ham- 
burg, a  respectable  schoolmaster,  R***,  killed  his 
wife  and  five  children  in  a  single  night,  and  spared 
the  lives  of  two  other  children  who  were  entrusted 
to  his  care.  He  bore  a  good  character,  lived  happily 
with  his  family  ;  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  a 
trifling  lawsuit,  which  he  feared  would  involve  his 
family  in  distress.  He  expiated  his  disease  upon  the 
rack.  We  saw  at  Manheim  a  baker,  who,  from  his 
infancy,  had  manifested  a  timorous  character,  and 
who  had  been  melancholy  for  ten  years.  He  com- 
plained of  a  general  weakness,  and  fancied  he  was 
ruined  for  having  bought  a  house.  He  considered 
his  situation  as  the  most  unfortunate,  and  incessantly 
wished  to  be  dead,  and  would  have  destroyed  him- 
self, if,  according  to  his  expressions,  it  were  not  a 
sin.  He  often  spoke  to  his  wife  of  a  French  smith, 
who  had  killed  his  wife  and  himself.  He  loved  his 
wife,  and  often  repeated  to  her,  'You  are  unhappy, 
I  shall  Ue  obliged  to  do  what  the  French  emigrant 
has  done.'  At  Paris  we  met  with  a  woman,  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  who,  principally  at  the  period  of 
■  menses,  felt  extreme  anxiety,  and  the  horrible 


her 

propensity  to  kill  herself,  her  husband-,  and  her  chi 
dren,   whom  she  loved  tenderly.     She  trembled  in 
describing  the  struggle  of  her  mind  between  moral 


and  religious  principles,  and  the  internal  impulse  to 
commit  such  an  odious  action.  She  was  accustom- 
ed to  bathe  her  child  in  a  small  river;  but  for  a  long 
time  she  did  not  dare 'to  do  so,  because  an  internal 
voice  told  her  incessantly,  'Let  him  sink,  let  him 
sink.'  Sometimes  she  had  scarcely  time  to  throw 
away  a  knife  she  was  inclined  to  plunge  into  the  be- 
som of  her  children,  or  her  husband.  When  she 
went  into  the  room  where  her  husband  and  children 
slept,  she  felt  immediately  the  propensity  to  kill 
them.  Sometimes  she  was  obliged  to  run  out:  she 
hastily  shut  the  door,  and  threw  away  the  key,  in 
order  not  to  be  able  to  return  during  the  night,  if 
she  was  troubled  by  this  horrible  feeling. 

Sometimes  this  disease  is  hidden  under  a  peculiar 
mask.  Such  patients  are  sometimes  disgusted  with. 
lite,  but  they  have  not  courage  enough  to  kill  them- 
selves; hence  they  contrive  means  of  being  destroy- 
ed by  others.  To  this  end  they  commonly  comit  a 
murder  on  another  innocent  person,  mostly  on  a 
child.  Then  they  accuse  themselves,  and  require  to 
be  punished  with  death.  Sometimes  they  consider 
it  less  criminal  to  destroy  another  than  to  commit 
suicide.  Crichton  relates  several  facts  mentioned  in 
the  Psychologisches  Magazin. 

'Daniel  Voelkner,  born  in  Friedland,  lost  his  fa- 
ther when  fourteen  years  of  age,  about  which  time 
he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker.  After- 
wards he  enlisted  himself  for  sixteen  years  in  the 
service  of  his  Danish  Majesty.  After  this  time  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  enlisted  himself 
once  more  a  soldier  in  the  cavalry. 

'From  this  period,  his  ideas  of  the  happiness  of  a 
future  life  were  of  the  most  vivjd  kind,  since  they 
terminated  in  weariness  of  life,  and  in  the  desire  of 
throwing  off  his  mortal  burthen.  The  only  way 
which  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  to  obtain  this  de- 
sirable end,  was  to  forfeit  his  life  by  murder.  After 
the  accomplishment  of  this  act  he  imagined  he  should 
have  time  enough  to  make  his  peace  with  God. 

'According  to  the  testimony  of  his  comrade  and 
bedfellow,  this  man  lived  a  pious  life,  singing  relig- 
ious hymns  and  reading  godly  books,  one  of  which 
he  offered  to  his  companion  for  his  edification.  He 
often  admonished  him  to  become  devouf,  adding, 
that  he  himself  had  been  very  wild  in  his  youth,  but 
that  he  was  now  in  the  right  way. 

'One  night,  when  in  bed,  the  idea  of  teasing  Vo 
elkner  a  little,  on  account  of  his  extravagant  piety, 
occurred  to  his  bedfellow.  He  said,  he  looked  upon 
it  to  be  a  thing  unreasonable  in  some  people  to  act 
so  uncommonly  devout  a  part,  as  if  with  a  view  of 
making  it  appear  that  they  alone  merited  happiness 
hereafter.  Upon  which  Voelkner  answered,  it  was 
extremely  unjust  in  him  to  think  so,  and  immediately 
began  to  cry  out,  "I  must,  T  will  be  happy  hereaf- 
ter!" These  words  he  repeatedly  uttered  with  a  loud 
and  harsh  voice,  tossing  his  legs  and  arms  about  in  a 
violent  manner,  and  starting  from  one  part  of  the 
bed  to  another.  After  this  he  broke  forth  in  sorrow- 
ful complaints  about  his  past  life,  and  began  to  ex- 
claim, "1  am  come  to  this  at  last,  I  am  come  to  this 
at  last,"  which  words  he  repeated  three  or  four  times. 
Upon  his  companion  asking  him  to  what  he  was 
come,  he  answered  the  same  thing. 

'According  to  Voelkner's  own  testimony,  he  had 
long  entertained  the  idea  of  murdering  a  child,  be- 
cause he  thought  that,  after  having  confessed  and 
made  his  peace  with  God,  he  would  soon  reach  that 
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place,  and  tliat  happy  life,  for  which  he  sighed. 
Three  weeks  previous  to  the  act,  he  suffered  inde* 
scribable  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  It  appeared  to 
him  as  if  he  was  obliged  to  kill  some  one.  On  some 
nights  he  slept  well,  on  others  not  at  all;  but  the 
idea  of  murdering  some  one  always  returned  with 
the  light  of  the  day. 

•Three  days  before  he  committed  the  'crime,  he 
Went  to  the  churchyard,  and  played  with  the  child- 
ren who  were  there,  intending,  if  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  kill  one  of  them.  At  last,  in  one  evening, 
he  accomplished  his  horrid  purpose.  A  little  girl, 
who  had  a  companion  in  the  house  where  Voelkner 
was  quartered,  came  that  evening  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
The  landlord  of  the  house  and  his  comrade  were 
both  gone  out  about  an  hour  before.  Voelkner  in- 
vited the  two  little  girls  into  his  room,  and  divided 
between  them  his  supper.  Immediate  ly  after  which, 
placing  his  hand  on  the  forehead  of  one  of  them,  he 
bent  her  head  back,  and  with  a  knife,  which  he  had 
sharpened  on  purpose  a  day  or  two  before,  he  cut 
her  throat.  He  then  went  to  the  guardhouse,  sur- 
rendered himself,  told  what  he  had  done,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  it  now  caused  him  much  regret. — 
lie  was  immediately  taken  to  prison,  where  he  slept 
Calmly  the  whole  night;  for  he  acknowledger!,  that 
the  uncommon  uneasiness  he  had  experienced  for 
three  weeks  before,  ceased  upon  his  committing  the 
acti 

'During  his  examination,  he  answered  like  a  rea- 
sonable man,  and  expressed  himself  with  precision, 
behaving  himself  decently,  both  in  word  and  deed. 
He  narrated  the  principle  circumstances  of  his  life, 
and  said,  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  consequences 
Were  to  be  expected  from  such  an  action,  and  that  he 
Would  be  obliged  to  answer  with  his  blood.  But.this 
thought,  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  disagreeable 
to  him.' 

1  Seybell,  a  shoemaker  at  Potsdam?  from  infancy 
quiet  and  pious,  simple  and  timorous,  and  more  in- 
clined to  grief  than  to  joy.  Even  in  his  early  years 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly platonic,-  unfortunate,  and  his  mind  was  filled 
with  displeasure  on  account  of  his  own  inferiority, 
and  want  of  talents.  From  1772  to  1781,  he  lived 
in  a  state  of  great  poverty,  supporting  himself  by 
sewing,  'the  profits  of  which  were  hardly  sufficient 
to  supply  his  most  urgent  wants.  He  had  a  few 
debts;  tortured  by  constant  anxiety  and  distress,  and 
fearful  to  be  arrested  on  account  of  his  debts,  he 
thought  that  his  afflictions  would  not  terminate  but 
by  his  death.  The  unlucky  thought,  sprung  v.\)  in 
his  mind,  of  accelerating  that  wished-for  event,  by 
murdering  a  child.  The  child  whom  he  selected  as 
the  instrument  by  which  he  was  to  attain  heaven,  he 
loved  to  excess,  as  he  himself  avowed,  and  as  the  pa- 
rents testified,  who  said  that  he  had  taught  the  child 
many  prayers  and  several  passages  of  the  Bible.  This 
love  prevented  him  once  from  killing  this  little  ob- 
ject, but  one  day,  being  suddenly  seized  with  deli- 
rium, he  quickly  murdered  the  child.  He  tried  to 
conceal  the  body,  and  yet,  a  moment  after,  he  went 
out  of'lhe  house  and  told  what  he  had  done. 

Haslum  relates  the  history  of  a  woman,  aged  30, 
who,  under  the  impression  that  she  ought  to  be 
hanged,  destroyed  her  infant,  with  the  view  of  meet- 
ing with  that  punishment.  When  she  tame  into  the 
house,  she  Was  very  sensible  of  the  crime  she  had 
committed,  and  felt  the  most  poignant  affliction  for 


the  act.  For  about  a  month  she  continued  to  amend? 
'after  which  time  she  became  more  thoughtful,  and 
frequently  spoke  about  the  child  :  great  anxiety  and 
restlessness  succeeded.  In  this  state  she  remained 
from  February  until  April,  when  her  tongue  became 
thickly  furred,  the  skin  parched,  her  eyes  inflamed 
land  glassy,  and  her  pulse  quick.  She  now  talked 
incoherently,  and  toward  the  evening  merely  mut- 
tered to  herself.  She  died  on  the  following  day 
'  comatose. 

Circumstances  which  accompany  suicide  evident- 
ly show  that  it  is  a  corporeal  disease.  There  are 
countries  and  districts  where  suicide  is  endemical. 
In  Germany,  about  Hamburg,  Potsdam,  Halle,  Jena, 
it  is  much  more  common  than  in  Austria;  and  at 
certain  periods  it  is  more  frequent  than  at  others  ; 
sometimes  epidemic,  so  that  in  a  short  time  there  are 
a  great  number  of  instances,  and  then  much  fewer 
during  a  long  interval.  Like  other  forms  of  insanity, 
the  inclination  of  self-destruction  is  hereditary.  Gall 
was  physician  to  a  family  at  Vienna,  in  which  two 
brothers  killed  themselves;  and  the  sisters  have  the 
same  propensity,  especially  at  the  period  of  their 
menses. 

The  morbid  symptoms,  Which  are  commonly  ob- 
served in  such  unfortunate  beings,  resemble  those 
of  melancholy  in  general.  There  is  a  great  disorder 
in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  ;  inordinate  appetite, 
eructations,  flatulencies,  irregular  evacuations,  de- 
rangement of  the  menses;  a  yellowish  sallow  com- 
plexion, of  an  earthy  color,  especially  about  the  eyes 
and  mouth  ;  the  eyes  are  dim  and  weak  ;  the  white 
of  the  eyes  is  of  bluish  lead-color.  Some  grow  lean, 
others  pr<  s<  rve  their  plumpness,  have  ihe  face  high- 
colored  and  animated.  The  patients  often  complain 
that  their  hands  and  feet  are  stiff  and  benumbed  ; 
more  frequently  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  increas- 
ed ;  they  feel  either  in  the  whole  body,  or  in  certain 
parts,  principally  in  the  intestines,  or  in  the  thighs 
and  feet,  an  ardent  heat,  as  if  it  were  produced  by 
burning  coals.  The  greatest  number  of  these  pa- 
tients are  timorous  and  pusillanimous,  so  that  seme- 
times  very  tall  men  tremble  like  children,  feel  a  strong 
and  permanent  pain  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  forehead, 
sometimes  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Others  complain 
of  an  insupportable  tension  in  the  forehead,  and  of 
'tightness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  Some  vex 
themselves,  and  others  around  them,  about  trifles, 
feel  suffocating  anxieties,  a  sentiment  of  despair,  and 
see  nothing  but  misfortune  and  wickedness,  though 
sometimes  their  situation  is  extremely  fortunate.  All 
external  circumstances  often  indicate  prosperity, 
when  they  despair  and  fancy  that  they  and  their 
family  will  die  of  hunger  and  misery.  Certain  indi- 
viduals imagine  they  are  despised  or  persecuted  by 
'every  body.  Some  have  inspirations  and  visions. 
[They  see  and  hear  angels,  who  excite  them  to  put 
an  end  to  their  days. 

Sometimes  the  various  symptoms  disappear,  but 
return.  The  visional  Tes,  at  the  beginning,  often 
I  judge  exactly  their  situation;  they  consider  their 
senstations  and  ideas  as  illusions,  but  when  the  dis- 
ease increases  they  think  they  are  real.  They  some- 
times feel  the  impulse  to  self-destruction  for  years. 
They  sometimes  keep  a  note-book,  and  manifest  ev- 
idently, by  the  sentences  they  write  down,  that  their 
mind  is  deranged".  They  often  note,  /  am  mad;  I 
\am  distracted ;  and  in  thinking  of  self-destruction,  7, 
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however,  shall  do  it  Such  persons  sometimes  hear 
about  them  a  knife,  or  other  destructive  weapon,  for 
several  years,  uncertain  and  unresolved  as  to  man- 
ner, place,  and  time,  when  they  will  destroy  them- 
selves or  others.  Several  who  attempted  to  break 
the  ties  which  keep  them  from  a  better  life,  have  not 
succeeded.  After  a  tew  days  they  often  seen  to  re- 
pent of  their  action,  but  commonly  new  fits  take 
place,  and  they  repeat  their  attempts  till  they  suc- 
ceed. Those  who  begin  with  destroying  their  rela- 
tions or  others,  do  not  always  give  the  mortal  blow- 
to  themselves,  but  they  surrender  themselves  to  jus- 
tice, and  request  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Another  proof,  that  the  chronic  impulse  to  suicide 
is  disease,  results  from  the  appearance  of  the  skulls 
of  such  patients.  They  are  very  often  dense  like 
ivory,  and  often  thick.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
distinguish  those  who  destroy  themselves  in  a  fit  of 
momentary  despair,  or  from  a  chronic  melancholy. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  state  of  the  ossification  should 
be  changed  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  great  number  of  persona  consider  suicide,  espe- 
cially the  actions  oftho.se  who  kill  others,  and  some- 
times their  beloved  relations,  as  the  most  horrible 
crimes,  because  such  individuals  destroy  the  lives  of 
others,  on  account  of  being  tired  with  their  own  ; 
but  the  judgment  of  a  philosophic  physician  is  quite 
different.  He  perceives  in  these  deplorable  actions 
only  the  signs  of  a  terrible  disease,  most  deserving 
our  pity.  The  contrast  of  such  actions  with  nature, 
ought  to  have  excited  the  attention  and  reflection  of 
every  one  who  studies  mankind.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  a  wife,  who  loves  her  husband,  and  vice  versa, 
and  that  parents  who  love  their  children,  wiii  assas- 
sinate them,  as  long  as  their  mind  is  not  at  all  de- 
ranged. The  judgment  of  the  wise  Solomon  ought 
to  have  been  thought  of.  Add  to  this,  that  murder- 
ers of  this  kind  have  neither  terrestrial  advantage  nor 
revenge  in  view;  that  after  such  actions  they  either 
kill  themselves,  or  surrender  to  the  magistrate,  and 
ask  for  death.  How  is  it  possible  not  to  observe  a 
derangement  of  the  mind,  especially  if  a  true  picture 
of  all  precediug  symptoms  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ? 

Similar  patients  are  commonly  considered  as  tur- 
bulent and  fractious  men  ;  they  are  often  ill-treated, 
reproached,  or  derided  ;  they  are  even  accused  as 
impious,  instead  of  being  treated  with  cheerfulness 
and  patience,  and  Trusted  to  the  care  of  a  philosophic 
physician.  Such  persons  are  censured  as  if  their  ex- 
citement and  depraved  imagination  were  the  result 
of  their  own  will;  and,  when  the  catastrophe  hap- 
pens, different  external  and  accidental  circumstances 
are  considered  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  such  an  event. 
The  unfortunate  person  was  ovc  rburthened  'with 
debts;  her  hope  had  been  disappointed  ;  or  her  part- 
ner was  faithless,  &c.  We  must,  however,  be  aware, 
that  similar  incidents  happen  daily,  without  produc- 
ing such  effects:  hence  the  predisposition  of  such 
patients  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 


A  woman  in  England,  condemned  to  be  hung  by 
the  neck  until  she  was  "  dead,  dead,  dead,"  hung 
ten  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  being  found 
alive  and  kicking,  His  Majesty  was  most  graciously 
pleased  to  pardon  her.  It  was  afterwards  ascertain- 
ed that  her  windpipe  was  ossified,  or  turned  to  bone, 
and  not  liable  to  compression. 


Materia  Mf.dica. — Materia  Medics  consists 
of  such  materials  as  are  u>n\  in  medicine.  The 
botanic  physician  limits  himself  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  vegetable  substances.  These  have  betn 
found  more  safe  and  efficient  in  removing  disease 
than  all  the  dangerous  trumpery  of  the  mineral 
schools.  Vegetable  medicine  is  congenial  with 
the  nature  of  man.  In  common  life  they  are  easi- 
ly obtained,  easily  prepared,  and  are  less  offensive 
to  the  taste  than  the  mysterious  compounds  of  the 
druggist's  shop. 

Vegetables  suitable  for  medical  purposes  are 
such  as  have  the  most  salutary  effects  and  yet  pro- 
duce the  least  disturbance  in  the  animal  functions. 
Many  of  the  chemical  »nd  mineral  preparations 
of  the  apothecary  are  known  to  be  the  most  de- 
structive poisons,  and  many  others  are  totally  un- 
suitable to  be  used  as  medicine.  Since  we  became 
fully  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  and  distinguish- 
ing features  of  Dv.  Samuel  Thomson's  system  of 
botanic  medicine,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinions  of  others,  we  have  never  considered  the 
enlargement  of  the  number  of  remedial  articles, 
far"  beyond  his  original  prescriptions,  as  being  a 
matter  of  much  consequence.  The  botanic  prac- 
titioner should  first  make1  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Tliomso- 
nian  system,  as  laid  down  in  his  New  Guide.  In 
acquiring  this  knowledge,  he  may  derive  much  as- 
sistance from  his  Cholera  chapter  and  his  chapter 
of  life  now  appended  to  the  original  work.  Hav- 
ing thus  commenced  at  the  foundation,  in  the  next 
place  he  should  be  well  provided  with  what  is 
strictly  called  Thomsonian  medicine,  have  them 
prepared  in  the  best  manner,  and  carefully  pre- 
server} from  injury,  from  dirt,  wind,  rain,  &e.,  by 
which  their  medical  qualities  might  be  greatly  im- 
paired. 

In  the  management  of  all  serious  forms  of  dis- 
ease, we  prefer  the  identical  remedies  Dr.  Thom- 
son has  directed,  prepared,  and  administered,  pre- 
cisely according  to  his  instructions.  In  our  prac- 
tice we  cannot  dispense  with  them. —  [Recorder. 


0Q~~  T-Hfi  GREAT   DAISGER   IN  THE   WEST,  is,  that 

the  soil  is  so  fertile,  and  so  remote  from  the  ulti- 
mate market  for  its  produce,  that  there  will  not 
!>c  sufficient  inducements  to  industry,  to  insure 
moral  and  physical  health  to  its  population.  — 
Where  men  can  earn  enough  in  two  days  to  sup- 
port them  seven,  they  are  too  much  inclined  to 
spend  the  five  in  indolence,  especially  when  the 
rime  comes,  as  come  it  may,  that  the  man}'  are 
sellers,  and  the  fewT  only  buyers,  of  the  products 
of  the  soil.  And  when  a  people  are  idle,  from 
whatever  cause,  they  readily,  though  often  imper- 
ceptibly, slide  into  indulgences  and  habits  which 
are  the  bane  of  individual  and  public  virtue — un- 
less their  idle  hours  are  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  taste  for  rural  embellishments,  ami  the  higher 
intellectual  pleasure*  which  emanate  from  litera- 
ture and  the  science  of  agriculture,  It  requires 
far  more  philosophy  and  fortitude  to  resist  the 
sihiles  of  prosperity,  than  it  does  to  bear  the 
frowns  of  adversity.  The  latter  is  matter  of  ne- 
cessity— while  in  the  first  we  are  left  to  exercise 
our  own  discretion. — [Cultivator. 
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The  Strangers  fever. — Our  readers  are  al- 
ready apprised  that  the  Yellow  Fever  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  city,  and  that  it  has  sent  a 
number  of  people  to  their  long  and  narrow  homes. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  disease  but 
seldom  attacks  the  natives  of  the  city,  except 
Children  from  10  years  and  under.  These  appeal 
to  be  susceptible  of  taking  the  disease  like  persons 
not  yet  acclimated  here.  It  is  this  circumstance 
that  has  given  it  the  name  of"  Strangers  Fever." 
It  is  said  that  persons  are  liable  to  it  but  once,  and 
that  it  takes  nine  years  of  constant  residence  for  a 
stranger  to  become  properly  acclimated,  and  se- 
cured from  its  attacks-;  This,  however  is  not  an 
invariable  rule.  We  hav^  been  credibly  informed 
that  persons  have  died  of  yellow  i'evev  this  sum- 
mer, who  had  been  cured  of  it  in  1324,  and  con- 
stant residents  here  ever  since. 

The  disease  is  insidious  in  its  character,  and 
generally  rapid  in  its  course;  We  have  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  witness  it  from  its  very  onset  to 
its  termination..  We  have  seen  it  in  its  various 
stages  from  the  first  appearance  on  individuals,  to 
its  fatal  termination.  We  can  say  with  truth, 
however,  that  we  have  not  lost  a  single  patient 
Where  we  attended  from  the  Commencement  of 
the  disease;  and  from  our  experience,  we  should 
say  that  yellow  {ever  is  as  manageable  as  any  oth- 
er form  of  violent  disease,  and  far  more  tractable 
than  the  Asiatic  Cholera. 

We  are  ourself  liable  to  its  influence,  and  we 
are  aware  that  we  are  not.  invulnerable;  but  the 
perfect  confidence  we  have  in  our  remedial  means 
has  emboldened  Us  to  brave  the  monster  on  all 
sides.  We  have  been  exposed  to  the  scorching 
1'ays  of,the  sun,  and  sickly  influence  of  the  inces- 
sant rains  that  poured  for  the  last  two  weeks,  as 
well  as  the  damp  of  the  night  air,  and  thanks  be 
to  a  kind  providence,  we  feel  as  though  we  had 
breathed  all  this  time  the  pure  air  of  the  moun- 
tains. We  hope  the  period  of  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  yellow  fever  will  have  lost  all  the  ter- 
ror it  carries  with  itself,  and  no  longer  considered 
an  engine  of  death  uncontrollable  by  medicine. — 
Yellow  fever  is  certainly  curable,  and  we  would, 
ere  now,  have  announced  it  to  the  citizens  of 
Charleston,  but  we  dislike  the  idea  of  a  man 
blowing  his  own  trumpet.  We  knew  also  that 
our  enemies  would  make  a  handle  of  our  effort  to 
Create  prejudices  in  the  cormminity  against  us. 
We  intended  to  keep  full  notes  of  our  practice  in 
in  this  disease,  but  we  soon  found  it  impractica- 
ble, and  we  had  to  abandon  the  idea,  owing  to 
the  great  pressure  of  business.  As  soon,  howev- 
er, as  we  can  have  a  moment  of  leisure,  we  shall 
give  the  result  of  our  experience  in  a  more  de- 
tailed form,  in  sincere  hopes  that  it  may  have  the 
effect  »f  saving  some  useful  lives  that  might  oth- 
erwise be  lost.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  however, 
that  the  disease  is  not  on  the  decrease,  and  though 
some  few  get  well  in  spite  of  bleeding,  calomel, 
&<*%,  a  circumstance  that  did  not  occur  at  first. 

[Botanic  Journal,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


juence  of  dislocating  their  necks  whilst  hunting, 
he  says,  "  I  presume  every  feasible  scheme  to  re- 
cover persons  in  this  distressing  situation,  would 
at  all  times  be  favorably  received  by  the  public. 
More  than  thirty  years  since,  on  taking  my  even- 
ing walk,  I  heard  cries  for  help,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. I  ran  to  the  spot,  and  saw  a  man  laying 
on  the  ground.  A  horse  was  standing  n&ar,  and 
the  bystanders  said  the  man  had  just  fallen  and 
broke  his  neck.  He  was  apparently  quite  dead. 
I  placed  my  knee  against  his  shoulders,  and  grasp- 
ing his  chin  and  the  back  of  his  head  firmly  be- 
tween my  hands,  proceeded  to  stretch  his  neck 
with  all  my  strength.  The  patient  immediately 
moved  his  limbs;  in  two  or  three  minutes  he  rais^ 
ed  himself  from  the  ground,  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  home,  a  distance  of  nine  miles."  The 
Doctor  mentions  two  other  instances  in  which  life 
had  been  restored  by  the  same  means,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  The  suggestion  is  important, 
and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  some  valuable 
lives.  In  one  of  these  cases  mentioned,  the  dislo- 
cation was  reduced  by  a  lady. 


Artificial  heat  in  fioOiis.'-"  If,  in  a  large 
town,  we  look  at  a  ray  of  the  sun  falling  from  a 
closed  window  on  the  floor,  we  shall  distinguish 
that  it  falls,  as  it  Were,  through  a  gauze  of  dust — 
proving  a  fact  of  the  unfitness  of  large  towns  as 
residences  for  the  consumptive,  notwithstanding 
their  more  uniform  heat.  In  rooms  warmed  by 
'stoves,  this  dust  is  burnt  when  it  passes  over  the 
surface  of  the  heated  pipes,  and  produces  an  at- 
jrnosphere  very  insalubrious.  This  effect  may  be 
obviated  by  covering  the  exposed  part  of  the 
.stoves  with  porcelain  and  other  substances. 

"  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  producing  asphyxia* 
jion,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  serious  mischief  oh 
ithe  continent,  where  the  sempstresses  and  other 
i persons  keep  their  feet  warm  by  means  of  boxes 
.containing  cinders.  It  is  also  occasionally  a  mode 
of  destruction  adopted  by  suicides.  Death  al*o 
often  surprises  the  unwary,  when  chimneys,  doors, 
and  windows  are  shut,  in  places  where  a  fire  is 
kept." 


Important  to  sportsmen  and  others. — Dr. 
Harrison  of  Loudon,  has  published  a  letter  in  the 
Lancet,  which,  after  alluding  to  the  deaths  of  Lord 
Lisle,    Sir   John  Trollope  and   others,  in    conse- 


Female  Society. — If  there  is  any  particular  re- 
creation which  more  than  all  others  tend  to  preserve 
the  moral  senses  from  pollution,  the  affection  frcm 
going  into  decay,  to  'raise  the  manners  and  improve 
the  heart,'  it  is  in  the  frequent  intercourse  with  sen- 
sible and  well  educated  i\  males.  I  do  not  mean  that 
these  advantages  are  to  be  sought  for  or  expected  in 
the  crowded  ball  room  or  fashionable  parties.  These 
'are  too  often  the  hot-beds  where  the  rank  weeds  of 
dissipation  shoot  up  their  deadly  luxuriance,  and 
wither  the  seeds  of  virtue.  It  is  rather  in  the  ex- 
change of  thought  in  the  hours  of  social  intercourse, 
that  the  influence  of  woman  delights,  cheers  and  im- 
proves. Here  there  is  artificial  excitement  to  lend  a 
false  glory  to  her  cheek,  or  a  deceitful  volubility  to 
her  tongue.  I  value  far  higher  one  hour  passed  in 
the  society  of  an  intelligent,  accomplished  female, 
than  all  the  giddy  scenes  of  the  theatre  or  the  ball 
room.  I  had  rather  stand  in  the  shadow  of  such  a 
woman  by  moonlight,  than  promenade  Broadway 
with  the  most  fashionable  Lelle  in  our  city. — [N.  Y. 
Constellation. 
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"  That  which  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  can  never  be  useful  in 
restoring  health." — Samuel  Thomson. 


BOSTON,    OCTOBER    1,    1838. 


THE  CONVENTION. 

The  annual  United  States  Thorasonian  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  instant. 
Let  every  true  friend  of  the  cause  he  at  his  post.  If 
no  untoward  accident  prevents,  Dr.  Thomson  will 
be  present.  In  these  days  of  mongrelism,  when  it  is 
the  object  ofafew  unprincipled  individuals  to  snatch 
the  system  from  the  hands  of  its  venerable  founder, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  some  effort  to  preserve  it 
from  violent  hands.  But  why  do  the  mongrels 
wish  to  participate  in  the  doings  of  the  Convention  ? 
They  denounce  Doctor  Thomson  in  the  most  un- 
qualified manner  —  they  pretend  to  have  made 
improvements  upon  his  system — they  say  they 
have  a  better  plan  for  the  removal  of  disease — they 
ridicule  his  theoretical  views — they  publish  and  vend 
spurious  editions  of  his  Guide — they  concoct  works 
of  their  own,  which  they  inodcslly  assert  are  prefer- 
able to  Dr.  Thomson's — they  profess  to  sell  better 
and  pure?-  medicines— :superlor  compounds: — in  a 
word,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  totally  eclipsed 
the  founder  of  the  system  in  all  his  undertakings 
and  discoveries;  and  yet  they  claim  seats  in  the 
Convention  to  dictate  laws  for  the  government  of 
Dr.  Thomson  and  his  friends!  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  their  establishing  a  convention  of  their  own 
under  the  title  of  New  Lights,  or  any  other  cogno- 
men they  may  be  pleased  to  assume  ;  but  we  pro- 
test against  their  intrusion  among  the  true  hearted 
friends  of  the  system*  Their  object  is  an  unhal- 
lowed one — they  wish  to  subserve  their  own  selfish 
purposes.  Thoinsonians  are  capable  of  legislating 
for  themselves;  they  do  not.  require  an  adverse  par- 
ty to  enact  laws  or  make  regulations  for  their  gov- 
ernment. Briefly,  we  hope  the  next  annual  assem- 
blage will  consist  of  Thomsonians  and  not  mongrels. 
Will  the  friends  of  the  cause  be  at  their  posts,  and 
not  permit  a  reckless  faction  to  bear  sway  in  deliber- 
ations so  important  to  the  public  at  large  ?  Not  the 
glory  of  Caesar,  but  the  welfare  of  Rome. 


DECENCY  OF  O.  WRIGHT. 

This  individual  is  a  pretended  Thomsonian  prac- 
titioner at  Stow,  Mass.  Dr.  Thomson  lately  cau- 
tioned the  public  against  his  impositions;  and 
Wright,  indignant  that  he  should  have  been  un- 
masked and  exhibited  in  his  true  character,  replies 
in  an  abusive  article  which  he  published  in  the  Ad- 
vertiser of  mongrel  John  A.  Brown.  He  says  "Dr. 
Thomson  has  made  an  attack  upon  him  with  his 
characteristic  impudence"  —  that  "the  old  Dr.  has 
been  prowling  about  in  his  vicinity" — that  he  "would 


suggest  that  the  old  man  be  not  fearful  of  bursting 
himself" — that  "this  old  Mr.  Thomson  is  so  foolish 
and  vain,"  &e.  &c.  Such  vituperation  needs  no 
comment.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  mongrels  gen- 
erally. But  we  hope  Dr.  Thomson  will  continue  to 
caution  the  public  against  their  mal-practice,  for 
they  do  more  to  retard  the  system,  than  all  other 
causes  together.  From  what  we  hear,  Wright  is 
certainly  unfit  to  be  trusted  as  a  practitioner,  and  we 
hope  that  those  who  value  their  lives  will  be  careful 
how  they  follow  his  prescriptions.  He  is  on  a  par ~ 
with  Martin  of  Salem,  Winchester  of  Boston,  and 
Badger  of  Nashua.  When  shall  we  be  delivered 
from  these  scourges  of  humanity  ?  Echo  answers — 
when  ? 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  give  another  insertion 
to  Dr»  Thomson's  caution. 

BEWARE  OF  IMPOSITION! 
X3~  P.  D.  BADGER,  ^qo 

$&*  So  many  accounts  have  reached  me  of  late 
of  the  mal practice  of  P.  D.  BADGER,  who  fig- 
ures as  a  Thomsonian  physician,  that  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  warn  the  people  of  Nashua  and  vicin- 
ity, against  his  impositions.  He  never  was  an 
agent  of  mine,  nor  did  he  ever  to  my  knowledge 
purchase  any  of  my  medicine,  nor  even  a  Right. 
He  assumes  my  name  to  deceive  the  people.  He 
sells  what  he  calls  "  Thomsonian  alterative  syr- 
up, which  is  one  of  his  own  miserable  prepara- 
tions. His  drops,  from  all  I  hear,  are  pretty  much 
the  same  worthless  mixture  that  has  been  vended 
by  Hosea  Winchester  and  other  mongrels.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  Badger  is  unsuccessful  in  the 
treatment  even  of  simple  cases  of  fever;  and  this 
being  the  case,  he  impairs  public  confidence  in  vny 
system.  He  is  welcome  to  pursue  his  own  mode 
of  practice,  provided  he  does  not  make  me  ac- 
countable for  his  blunders.  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  those  who  assume  my  name  to  deceive 
and  cheat  the  people  are  not  entitled  to  compen- 
sation, because  they  are  violaters  of  law  and  jus- 
tice. Samuel,  Thomson. 

Boston,  Jlug.  23,  1838. 

Dd""  The  public  are  also  cautioned  against  the 
imposition  of  O.  Wright,  practising  at  Stow. 


RENUNCIATION  OF  ERROR. 

Since  our  remarks  in  the  last  number  of  the  Man- 
ual upon  Dr.  Weeks's  lecture,  we  perceive  he  has 
published  a  letter  in  the  Botanic  Sentinel  under  the 
above  caption,  which  is  equally  creditable  to  his  head 
and  heart.  Speaking  of  his  lecture,  he  says — "1 
have  had  occasion  to  investigate  more  critically  the 
opinions  there  advanced  and  am  sorry  to  say,  I  now 
fear  I  have  encroached  upon  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Thomsonian  system.  I  make  this  avow- 
al, because  I  deem  it  far  more  honorable  to  acknow- 
ledge an  error,  when  discovered,  than  to  persist  in  it 
for  the  sake  of  consistency."  Toward  the  close  of 
his  letter  he  adds — "I  now  wish  it  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  I  retract  those  sentences,  which  I  consid- 
er false  as  arguments,  and  destructive  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  Thomsonian  practice. 

If  every  Thomsonian,  who  perpetrates  error  in 
print,  was  to  display  the  same  noble  spirit  as  Dr. 
Weeks,  we  should  have  less  occasion  than  at  pre- 
sent, to  make  so  many  unpleasant  strictures. 
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COUNTERFEITERS— TRESPASSERS. 

Were  any  additional  proofs  wanting  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Thornsonian  medicines,  other  than 
the  wonderful  cures  which  they  have  effected,  we 
would  point  to  the  hosts  of  counterfeiters  of  those 
medicines.  No  better  evidence  is  wanting  to  prove 
the  excellence  of  any  thing  than  to  witness  the  suc- 
cess of  its  counterfeit.  And  that  this  is  the  case 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  trie  Thornsonian 
system  no  one  will  doubt.  Although  we  exceed- 
ingly regret  that  such  is  the  fact,  yet  still  it  is  no 
more  than  what  might  reasonably  be  anticipated, 
taking  into  account  the  great  success  with  which 
our  cause  has  been  met  by  the  public;  and  we 
feel  confident  that  it  will  ultimately  prove  of  good 
effect.  Many  persons  may  succeed  for  a  while 
in  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  thereby 
deceiving  them  into  the  belief  that  the  counterfeits 
are  genuine.  This  has  often  been  the  case,  and 
it  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  system  is  known 
to  be  what  it  in  reality  is. 

Our  system  is  as  yet  but  young,  and  the  public 
have  not  become  fully  acquainted  with  it.  Impo- 
sitions have  been,  and  are  still  being  practised  up- 
on the  community  under  the  guise  of  Thomson- 
ism  by  men  who  have  neither  regard  for  principle 
nor  honesty;  and  who,  if  they  can  succeed  in  de- 
ceiving the  people  with  the  counterfeit  for  the  gen- 
uine, and  thereby  robbing  them  of  a  pocket  full  of 
money,  have  accomplished  their  object. 

And  while  we  speak  of  those  counterfeiters, 
and  warn  the  people  of  their  impositions,  we  have 
a  word  to  say  respecting  another  set  of  as  equally 
bad  chararcter.  We  allude  to  those  who  by  acts 
of  meanness,  dishonesty  and  false  promises,  have 
succeeded  in  acquiring  something  of  a  smattering 
of  our  system,  and  then  set  themselves  up  as  the 
real  Thomsonians — who  manufacture  medicines 
of  their  own  and  palm  them  ofFon  the  public  as 
purely  Thornsonian,  when  they  are  no  more  alike 
than  cheese  is  like  chalk.  They  talk  of  improve- 
ments— of  discoveries  and  the  like  on  Dr.  Thom- 
son's system;  and  still  they  call  themselves  Thom- 
sonians! Let  them  make  their  improvements  and 
their  discoveries,  as  they  call  them — they  are  wel- 
come to  them;  but  do  not  in  heaven's  name  call 
themselves  Thornsonian,  for  they  are  not  so.  It  is 
a  name  of  their  own  getting  up,  whereby  they  but 
may  impose  upon  and  deceive  the  people.  We 
have  before,  and  we  do  so  now,  caution  the  pub- 
lic against  these  "  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing;" — 
beware  of  them.  Dr.  Thomson  has  made  no  im- 
provements on  his  system  of  medicine;  and  it 
shows  but  a  mean  and  despicable  disposition  in 
those  who  resort  to  such  means  to  bring  them- 
selves into  notice. 


CAN  SUCH  THINGS  BE  ? 
Melancholy  death. — Died  in  this  city,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  Edward,  aged  3  years,  and  on  the  6th,  his 
younger  brother,  aged  7  months,  sons  of  Mr.  Stiles 
Wakelee.  The  family  in  which  these  deaths  oc- 
curred is  truly  an  afflicted  one.  The  younger  child 
was  seized  with  a  bowel  complaint,  and  a  Thornso- 
nian doctor  was  sent  for,  who,  among  other  medi- 
cines, left  a  decoction  of  what  is  commonly  called 
ladies'  slipper,  which  he  ordered  to  be  given  in 
small  doses.    In  the  meantime  the  elder  brother 


complained  of  a  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  the  doctor 
ordered  three  tea-spoons  full  of  tincture  of  rheubarb 
to  be  given  him;  but  by  mistake  the  same  amount 
of  the  youngest  child's  medicine  was  given  him.  He 
went  out  to  play  and  in  about  an  hour  came  in  and 
complained  of  being  very  sleepy,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 
His  hard  breathing  attracted  attention  and  excited 
alarm,  and  at  length  the  fatal  error  was  discovered. 
The  same  doctor  was  sent  for,  who  administered  an 
emetic,  castor  oil,  Sic,  but  in  vain  ;  the  little  fellow 
soon  ceased  to  breathe.  Whether  the  stomach 
pump  would  have  given  relief,  or  whether  this  doc- 
tor's mode  of  proceeding  was  not  the  best,  we  know 
not — we  only  know  that  the  case  is  one  of  melan- 
choly interest,  which  should  serve  as  a  warning  to 
others  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  The  younger  child  died  as  is  supposed,  of 
the  effects  of  his  disease,  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
brother.  The  father  is  absent  and  knows  not  of  the 
woe  that  is  in  his  house. — [New  Haven,  (Ct.)  Pallad. 

We  have  understood  that  Bennett  W.  Sperry  of 
New  Haven,  was  the  attending  physician  in  these 
cases.  Is  it  true  ?  Bennett  W.  Sperry  will  publicly 
answer  for  himself.  From  what  we  know  of  his 
practice,  we  should  be  led  to  anticipate  fatal  results ; 
but  he  seems  upon  this  occasion  to  have  despatched 
his  patients  with  unusual  rapidity.  The  ladies'  slip- 
per could  not  have  produced  bad  consequences,  but 
other  medicines  were  no  doubt  administered  of  an 
objectionable  character.  Jt  appears  that  Sperry  or- 
dered rheubarb  and  castor  oil,  and  it  is  very  probable 
he  united  with  them  a  little  mandrake,  which  is  one 
of  his  catholicons.  At  all  events  the  children  died, 
and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  medi- 
cine administered  caused  their  death.  These  mel- 
ancholy results  are  all  attributed  to  the  Thornsonian 
system ;  and  hence  we  feel  ourself  called  upon  to 
make  these  comments.  Such  cases  of  mal-practice 
ought  to  undergo  a  legal  investigation,  and  the  offen- 
der punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 


Died  suddenly  of  CHOLERA  Morbus,  on  Friday 
afternoon,  the  7th  inst.,  (Sept.)  Mr.  Fenner  Cook,  in 
the  35th  year  of  his  age,  a  native  of  Pelham,  Mass., 
but  for  nine  years  a  resident  of  this  city. 

Medical  attendance  by  Dr.  John  Rose,  who  will 
report  the  case  for  publication  in  the  next  number. 

Since  the  above  was  prepared  for  the  press,  we 
understand  that  a  certain  Dr.  Hanny  stated  that  he 
had  just  seen  a  case  that  the  Thomsonians  had  *  * 
*  #  #  #  #  #?  ancj  when  they  saw  the  man  dy- 
ing, "they  decamped."  We  say  to  the  would-be-doc- 
tor it  is  an  untruth!  and  further  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  consultation  at  5  o'clock,  between  three 
of  the  most  skilful  Physicians  of  Baltimore  NOT 
QUACKS!  Doctor,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say, 
come  out  and  meet  us,  any  where  you  please,  and 
we  shall  defend  our  practice  in  this  case,  and  our- 
selves from  your  vile  insinuations.     More  anon. 

[Lobelia  Advocate. 


If  you  cannot  avoid  a  quarrel  with  a  blackguard, 
let  your  lawyer  manage  it,  rather  than  yourself.  No 
man  sweeps  his  own  chimney,  but  employs  a  chim- 
ney-sweeper, who  has  no  objection  to  dirty  work, 
because  it  is  his  trade. 


NO.  XI.] 
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BOTANICO  CURTIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Manual  : 

Sir:  The  hitherto  anonymous  correspondent  of 
the  Recorder,  turns  out  to  he  John  Coates,  Jr.,  of 
pill-making  notoriety.  This  is  just  as  I  anticipat- 
ed; for  I  stated  in  a  previous  letter  to  you,  that  no 
other  person  in  Philadelphia  would  be  guilty  of 
such  despicable  meanness.  Curtis,  for  once  in 
his  life,  has  made  an  honest  confession;  and  to 
John  Coates  it  would  seem,  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  fabricated  a  deliberate  lie,  while  Curtis  is 
entitled  to  all  the  praise  for  having  given  it  pub- 
licity. They  are  a  precious  couple,  and  are  well 
yoked  together.  I  stated  that  they  had  entered 
into  a  disgraceful  and  unmanly  conspiracy,  and 
that  Coates  was  not  to  be  known  in  the  business; 
but  Curtis  found  it  expedient  to  bring  his  name  to 
light  in  vindication  of  his  own  character.  "  Foul 
deeds  will  rise,  though  all  the  world  o'erwhelm 
them  to  men's  eyes."  Coates  now  stands  before 
the  public  convicted  of  a  lie,  as  will  be  seen  by 
those  who  will  refer  to  the  letters  of  Drs.  Pearce 
and  Comfort,  which  1  published  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Manual;  and  it  will  suggest  itself  as  some- 
what extraordinary  to  the  minds  of  many  people, 
that  he  should  have  requested  Curtis  to  make  an 
announcement  in  the  Recorder  touching  myself, 
while  he  withheld  any  statement  of  the  kind  from 
the  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  of  which  he 
was  proprietor  and  publisher. 

Curtis  says  I  have  "  strung  out  a  long  article 
of  abuse  against  himself  and  John  Coates,  Jr., 
doubtless  hoping  to  acquire  notoriety  by  drawing 
them  into  a  controversy."  Poor  fellows!  Their 
consciences  are  remarkably  tender.  They  do  not 
like  to  hear  the  truth:  but  I  can  only  say  with 
Hamlet,  "Let  the  gull'd  jade  wince."  I  have 
endeavored  to  vindicate  my  character  against  their 
foul  aspersions,  and  what  I  have  written  they  are 
quite  welcome  to  denominate  "abuse."  I  ac- 
cused them  of  falsehood,  and  I  supported  the  ac- 
cusation with  the  most  ample  testimony.  If  they 
feel  themselves  aggrieved, they  must  endeavor,  for 
the  future,  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency 
and  truth.  As  to  the  "notoriety"  of  which  Bo- 
tanieo  speaks,  I  must  confess  the  idea  is  rather  a 
funny  one.  But  it  is  said  there  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  I  should  be 
ambitious  of  fame  indeed,  if  I  sought  it  in  a  "con- 
troversy "  either  with  a  manufacturer  of  Brand- 
reth's  pills,  or  with  a  professor  of  botany  or 
anatomy  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  call  plants  by 
their  proper  names,  or  distinguish  between  canker, 
as  the  term  is  understood,  and  the  mucus*  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels. 

Curtis  reiterates  that  he  wishes  me  "no  person- 
al injury."  But  the  course  he  has  pursued,  belies 
the  assertion.  Not  content  with  publishing  a  false- 
hood, he  professed  to  have  received  a  letter  in  re- 
lation to  myself,  the  contents  of  which  he   would 

uppressout  of  regard  to  my  feelings,  unless  it  be- 
came necessary  to  make  it  public.     Now  I  ask  if 

his  was  not  an  inuendo  in  the  highest  degree  base 
*a:id  ungen'tlemanly ;  for  he  left  the  mind  of  the 
reader  to  grovel  in  the  dark,  and  to  indulge,  per- 


*  Wan  anted  by  the  analogies  of  our  language,  and 
sanctioned  by  writers  of  distinction. 


haps,  in  the  most  unjustifiable  surmises?  But  I 
challenged  him  to  publish  the  letter,  which  he 
has  never  done;  and  I  feel  assured  that  it  has  not 
been  withheld  "out  of  respect  to  my  feelings^" 
but  because  he  was  ashamed  of  its  author,  John 
Coates,  by  whom  he  now  confesses  it  was  written. 
He  who  does  not  wish  to  injure  his  neighbor,  will 
not  stoop  to  such  duplicity  as  this. 

Curtis  adds — "We  shall  only  remark  respect- 
ing his  (my)  and  the  editor  of  the  Manual's  stric* 
tures  on  our  writings,  and  their  personal  abuse  of 
ourself,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  for  men  writ- 
ing articles  of  a  certain  character  for  money,  and 
that  we  sincerely  pity  any  who  are  so  poor  in 
principle,  as  to  submit  to  such  degradation." 

This  is  the  paragon  of  decency — the  meek,  the 
amiable,  the  high-minded  Curtis,  who  wishes  me 
no  "  personal  injury."  Stung  almost  to  madness 
that  his  ignorance  of  the  sciences  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  teach  should  have  been  exposed,  he  says 
he  is  "not  anxious  to  enter  into  an  argument," 
which,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  although  I 
never  desired  it,  and  indulges  in  a  conjecture  which 
has  only  a  parallel  in  his  previous  falsehood. — 
Grovelling  in  the  dust,  he  judges  that  all  mankind 
are  equally  paltry  with  himself.  But  if  we  are  to 
carry  out  those  principles,  I  might  ask  who  paid 
me  for  my  strictures  in  the  Botanic  Sentinel  upon 
a  certain  pretending  Thomsonian  in  the  West,who 
was  at  the  trouble  of  writing  me  a  long  letter,  un- 
solicited, unasked,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  my  fa- 
vor ?  J  name  no  parties,  as  Curtis  is  famed  for 
his  skill  in  unravelling  mysteries.  But  upon  what 
authority  has  he  made  an  allusion  to  rny  private  or 
domestic  affairs?  I  suppose  he  has  established  a 
correspondence  with  John  Coates,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  my  property,  and  it  is  probable  that  I 
shall  be  called  upon,  ere  long,  to  furnish  an  inven- 
tory of  my  "goods  and  chattels,"  as  the  auction- 
eer w7ould  say,  for  publication  in  the  Recorder. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  Curtis,  except  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me, 
unsolicited,  about  a  year  ago.  The  title  of "hux- 
ter,"  which  has  been  applied  to  him,  does  notseein 
to  be  misplaced. 

Curtis  has  something  to  say  of  the  Botanic  Sen- 
tinel and  Southern  Botanic  Journal,  and  accuses 
the  editors  of  these  journals-,  together  with  my- 
self, of  a  disposition  to  abuse  him.  He  is  certain- 
ly the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the  world.  Robin- 
son was  the  great  unhung,  and  Curtis  seems  to  be 
the  great  abused.  If  the  most  fulsome  encomi- 
ums are  not  lavished  upon  him,  he  suspects  an  at- 
tempt to  injure  him,  and  he  appeals  straightway 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  public.  He  has  a  re- 
markable fondness  for  "small  beer"  and  old  wo- 
men. He  is  an  oracle  in  his  own  conceit,  if  he  is 
not  in  the  estimation  of  others.  He  seems  to  think 
that  the  world  would  stand  still  but  for  his  "  writ- 
ings;" and  unless  some  convulsion  should  take 
place  in  the  solar  system,  provided  his  "  efforts  " 
should  cease,  I  take  of  him  my  adieu! 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  Mattson. 

Boston,  Sept.  26,  1838. 


(X^*  Genius  will  excuse  a  thousand  faults;  but  a 
stupid  rascal  is  the  veriest  wretch  in  existence. 
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BOTANY  AND  MATERIA  MED1CA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Manual  : 

In  my  letter  recently  published  in  the  Manual,  I  in- 
formed the  subscribers  to  the  above  work,  that  I  was 
not  responsible  to  them  for  the  monies  which  they 
had  paid,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  1  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  make  any  further  explanations.  Since 
that  time,  a  letter  has  been  received  by  Dr.  Thomson 
from  John  Coates,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Botanic  Sen- 
tinel, which  the  latter  desires  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Manual.  That  letter  is  now  before  me — and  I  pro- 
ceed to  lay  it  before  the  readers  of  this  journal.  It 
is  as  follows  : 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  19,  1838. 

Dr.  Thomson:  Dear  Sir, — Having  noticed  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Manual  a  statement  by  M.  Matt- 
son,  that  I  am  responsible  to  the  subscribers  to  his 
Botany  &  Materia  Medica,  because  the  account  of 
monies  paid  by  me  tohim  was  included  in  our  Set- 
tlement, I  beg  leave  to  correct  the  statement  by  the 
presentation  to  your  readers  of  the  following  letter 
from  H.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  and  at  the  same  time  to  say 
that  I  am  not  accountable  for  the  subscriptions,  which 
I  have  already  paid  to  him. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  Coates,  Jr. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  in  his  letter  to  Coates,  says — "In 
the  suit  brought  by  M.  Mattson  against  you  before 
Alderman  McM.ichael,  I  attended  as  your  counsel." 
He  then  mentions  a  balance  of  $47  50,  which  I 
claimed  as  my  due,  and  speaking  of  my  account, 
says — "there  is  no  charge  or  credit  to  Coates  in  the 
account  of  monies  collected  and  paid  by  him  to  M. 
Mattson,  for  subscriptions  to  the  Botany  &  Materia 
Medica."  He  further  adds,  that  "Coates  exhibited 
to  him  an  account  of  monies  which  he  had  received 
and  paid  to  me  for  these  subscriptions,  which  he 
(Hopkins)  declined  introducing  into  the  defence  of 
Coates,  as  it  was  a  matter  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  controversy  then  before  the  Alderman." 

This  is  all  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  Mr. 
Hopkins,  being  a  legal  gentleman,  is  aware  that  in 
law  a  witness  is  required  to  tell  "  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  With  a  great 
deal  of  deference  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  say,  that  he  has  told  only  a  part  of  the  truth. 
John  Coates  presented  no  book  account  of  the  mon- 
ies which  he  had  paid  me,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
rely  exclusively  upon  my  entries.  I  furnished  my 
account  to  the  magistrate,  including  the  subscriptions 
which  I  had  received  for  the  Botany,  but  did  not 
specify  the  dates  nor  items,  except  in  a  genera!  point 
of  view,  for  obvious  and  well  known  reasons.  I  was 
called  upon  to  prove  my  agreement  with  Coates,  and 
also  the  commencement  and  termination  of  my  edi- 
torial labors,  which,  by  the  way,  I  considered  a 
rather  useless  ceremony.  During  the  investigation, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  better  become  responsi 
ble  for  the  subscriptions  myself,  and  refund  the  mo- 
ney without  further  delay  ;  accordingly,  I  proposed, 
with  the  advice  of  my  counsel,  Mr.  Jarvis,  that  said 
subscriptions  should  remain  distinct  from  the  ac 
count  ;  but  John  Coates  and  his  attorney  objected 
to  this,  and  it  was  overruled  by  the  magistrate.  Why 
the  objection  was  urged  by  Coates  and  his  counsel, 
I  am  unable  to  answer,  but  they  will  not  deny  that 
1  made  the  proposition,  or  if  they  do,  I  shall  prove  it 
by  other  testimony.     J  speak  now  in  reference  to 


common  justice,  and  not  to  the  snarls  or  intricacies 
of  the  law.  Let  it  be  denied  that  the  subscriptions 
which  I  received  were  not  included  in  my  account 
as  a  part  of  my  salary,  and  I  hold  myself  prepared, 
when  called  upon,  to  exhibit  my  book  of  entries, 
which  will  set  the  matter  at  rest.  It  seems  to  me  but 
equivocation,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Coates  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, to  say  that  1  am  responsible  for  said  subscrip- 
tions, when  they  will  not  presume  to  deny  that  1  gave 
credit  for  them  as  a  part  of  my  salary.  Being 
thoroughly  aware  of  this  fact,  as  1  know  they  are,  I 
am  surprised  that  they  should  require  any  further 
explanations  at  my  hands.  Had  they  permitted  me 
to  separate  the  subscriptions  from  my  account,  as  I 
proposed,  I  should  have  refunded  the  subscriptions 
myself;  but  as  this  was  objected  to,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  I  will  hold  myself  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  others.  If  my  statements  are  contradicted, 
1  shall  substantiate  them  with  ample  proof;  and  am 
ready,  as  1  before  stated,  to  exhibit  my  book  of  en- 
tries, by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  monies  cred- 
ited, including  the  subscriptions,  will  agree  precisely 
with  the  sums  specified  in  my  account.  If  necessary 
to  render  additional  explanations,  I  shall  do  so  with 
pleasure  ;  but  1  protest  against  any  further  exhibition 
of  low  cunning  on  the  part  of  John  Coates,  Jr. 

M.  Mattson. 
Boston,  Sept.  30,  1828. 


Fortune  seekers.  —  Themistocles,  the  great 
Athenian  general,  being  asked  whether  he  would 
choose  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man  of 
merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  of  estate,  replied,  that 
he  should  prefer  a  man  without  an  estate,  to  an  es- 
tate without  a  man.  The  most  contemptible  of 
creatures,  are  our  modern  fortune  hunters,  a  species 
of  vain,  idle,  brainless  fops,  who,  good  for  nothing 
else,  turn  their  attention  to  this  mercenary  pursuit. 
If  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make  nothing  of 
Coke  or  Lyttleton,  he  provides  himself  with  a  lad- 
der of  ropes,  and  by  that  means  very  often  enters 
upon  the  premises. — [Spectator. 


Fire.: — It  is  familiar  to  common  observation,  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  clearly  on  a  fire,  operates 
as  a  powerful  extinguisher.  But  how  the  strong  light 
of  the  sun  puts  out  fire,  is  a  question  seldom  answer- 
ed satisfactorily.  A  writer  in  a  foreign  journal,  phi- 
losophizing on  the  subject,  observes,  "that  it  is  well 
known  that  a  fire  will  not  burn  without  air,  and,  also, 
that  heat  rarefies  the  air.  Now,  the  sun's  heat,  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  fire,  will  rarity  the  air  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  fire  will  go  out,  because  the  air  is 
not  sufficiently  dense  to  make  it  burn." 


A  dreadful  case  arising  from  carelessness. 
— A  poor  laboring  German,  on  Monday,  went  into 
an  ajxubecary's  store  down  town,  and  purchased 
some  rhubarb,  which  he  wished  to  administer  to  his 
children.  He  gave  each  of  them  a  dose,  and,  dread- 
ful to  relate,  both  of  them  died.  He  took  the  med- 
icine to  the  Upper  Police  and  had  it  examined,  when 
it  was  found  to  be  half  opium.  From  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  city  by  the  German,  he  is  unable 
to  find  the  shop  where  he  purchased  the  drug;  so 
that  for  a  time  the  murderous  negligence  of  the  drug- 
gist may  escape  the  genera]  indignation,  if  not  pun- 
ishment that  awaits  him. — [Beacon. 
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REPORTS    OF    CASES. 

[From  the   Thomsonian.] 

CASE  OF  MR.  VAN  BUREN'S  SON. 


I  my   child,  and  resolved  to  employ. Dr.   Gardner, 

\  the  Botanic  physician  of  this  city,  w  ho  was  im- 
mediately called,  and  on  examination  of  the  pa- 
tient expressed  much  doubt  as  to  its  recovery; 
Dear  Sir: — 1  perceive  by  your  paper  that  you  'saying,  that  it  would  require  more  effort  and  med- 
are  in  the  habit  of  reporting  cases  of  cure  effected  ical  skill  to  extract  the  deadly  mineral  poisons 
by  the  Botanic  treatment,  which  I  think  an  excel-;  from  the  patient,  than  would  have  been  requisite 
lent  practice,  as  it  presents  the  public  with  an  op-  to  have  restored  him  to  health  in  the  first  place; 
portuuity  of  judging  for  themselves,  of  the  com- for  the  ehiid  was  literally  reduced  to  a  living  skel- 
parative  merits  of  the  mineral  and  Botanic  sys-  '  eton,  and  its  surface  covered  with  sores  and  hu- 
teiris;  and  as  myself  and  family  have  had  consid- ■  mors,  caused,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  calomel 
erable  experience  in  both  systems  of  practice,  I  land  other  deadly  poisons  given  to  it  by  Dr.  W. 
feel  some  degree  of  anxiety  that  the  public  should    Dr.  Gardner  with  some  reluctance   undertook  the 


examine  the  Botanic  practice  for  themselves;  and 
if  you  deem  the  following  facts  worthy  of  notice, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  give  them  a  place  in  your  pa- 
per. 

Some  time  since  a  son  of  mine,  a  lad  between 
three  and  four  years  of  age,  took  a  severe  cold, 
which  settled  mainly  upon  his  lungs,  although  his 
bowels  were  sensibly  affected  by  it;  and  as  I  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  Botanic 
practice,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  "faculty,"  I  called  Dr. 
White,*  of  this  city,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
our  family  physician,  and  who  from  some  cause 
(to  me  inexplicable)  has  acquired  some  reputation 
in  this  vicinity  as  a  physician.  He  immediately 
commenced  the  usual  routine  of  practice  pursued 
by  the  faculty — bleeding,  blistering,  and  mercuri- 
alizing—  and  continued  to  attend  him  strictly, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  for  about 
four  weeks,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he, 
so  far  from  receiving  any  benefit  from  the  pre- 
scriptions of  Dr.  White,  continued  to  lose  flesh 
and  grow  worse;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
Dr.  White  discontinued  his  visits,  and  said  to  me 
that  if  I  needed  any  further  medical  aid  I  might 
send  for  him,  which  I  readily  understood  to  mean 
that  the  child  was  past  cure,  must  die,  and  that 
he  could  do  no  more  for  him,  although  he  did 
not  express  it  in  so  many  words.  The  situation 
of  my  son  at  the  time  Dr.  White  discontinued  his 
visits  was  most  lamentable  and  distressing  indeed; 
and  I  had  little  or  no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  for  I 
was  fully  satisfied  that  the  prescriptions  of  Dr. 
White  had  all  proved  injurious  in  the  extreme, 
and  tended  only  to  run  down  the  patient,  and  aid 
the  disease  to  destroy  his  vital  energies;  and  I  ob- 
served to  Dr.  White  that  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint had  in  my  estimation  never  been  removed, 
which  seemed  to  irritate  the  doctor,  and  he  petu- 
lently  observed  that  he  had  given  to  the  child  "all 
the  powerful  medicines  which  he  dared  to  give, 
and  if  that  did  not  cure  he  did  not  know  what 
would. 'J  From  this  time  1  became  still  more  con- 
vinced that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  mineral 
drugs   to  afford  any  assistance  in  the  recovery  of 


cure  of  my  son;  and  in  a  few  days,  by  his  usual 
strict  and  faithful  attendance,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  medicine  instead  of  mineral  poison,  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  my  son  to  a  comfortable  state 
of  health,  which  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  to 
the  present  time;  and  I  fc^l  fully  satisfied  that  had 
it  not  been  for  Dr.  Gardner's  treatment,  my  son 
must  inevitably  have  died  in  a  very  few  days,  as 
the  whole  skill  of  the  faculty 'had  already  been 
exhausted  upon  him  in  vain.  Since  the  cure  of 
our  child  by  the  Botanic  treatment,  we  have  em- 
ployed Dr.  Gardner  as  our  family  physician;  and 
from  actual  experience  and  observation  in  both 
systems  of  practice,  I  unhesitatingly  give  it  as  my 
opinion  that  the  Thomsonian  system  is  vastly  su- 
perior to  all  others — that  it  is  founded  upon  the 
immutable  principles  of  truth — that  it  is  opposed 
to  nothing  but  error,  mystery,  and  mineral  quack- 
ery—and must  undoubtedly  ultimately  prevail 
over  all  other  systems. 

As  to  your  able  and  interesting  paper,  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  it  has  a  pretty  extensive  circulation  in 
this  city,  there  being  about  fifty  subscribers;  and 
it  is  doing  much  good  among  the  people,  although 
it  causes  the  calomel  gentry  of  this  place  to  quake 
and  tremble  with  fear  at  the  rapid  strides  of  the 
Botanic  practice  under  the  skilful  management  of 
Dr.  A.  Gardner. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

James  Van  Buren. 

Hudson,  July  14,  183S. 


*  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  Dr.  White  is  tlic  man  of  insane  asy- 
lum notoriety,  who  was  iried  not  lone  since  by  the'lawsof  his  country, 
for  assault  and  battery  upon  an  innocent  female  ;  and  although  the -cir- 
cumstances attending  the  affair  were  said  to  he  of  the  most  aggravating 
Jtind,  such  as  entering  the  room  when  she  was  dressing — throwing  her 
upon  the  floor  by  force — thrusting  sticks,  dust  pans,  tire  pokers,  and  cli- 
vers other  crudities  into  tier  mouth — and  bruising  and  cutting  her  face 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Botanic  Sentinel.] 

CONSUMPTION. 

Mr.  Knapp,  residence  161  South  st.  Philadelphia, 
was  seized  with  bilious  pleurisy,  which  -settled  on 
his  lungs.  He  was  under  the  care  of  several  emi- 
nent physicians  of  the  faculty  during  the  first  twelve 
months  of  his  illness.  His  last  physician,  Dr.  Jack- 
son, Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
after  sounding  his  chest  frequently  and  paying  sev- 
eral visits,  pronounced  his  case  incurable  consump- 
tion, and  intimated  to  the  patient's  friends  that  he 
would  sink  rapidly.  On  the  same  day  I  saw  Mr. 
Knapp,  and  commenced  treating  him  with  warm 
medicine.  Mr.  Knapp  had  originally  a  strong  con- 
stitution, but  the  disease  had  taken  deep  hold  of  his 
lungs.  After  taking  warm  medicine  a  few  days,  I 
commenced  with  thorough  courses  of  medicine,  re- 
peating them  from  two  to  three  times  a  week.  The 
first  three  courses  gave  some  relief,  but  after  that  le 
felt  no  improvement  until  after  the  9th  or  10th 
course.     He  became  more  feeble  and  depressed  in 


and  mouth,  &.c.  &c,  which  would  have  been  ample  to  have  doomed  a 
Thomsonian  to  ten  years  at  Sing  Sing  ;  yet  this  good,  humane,  charity - 
lovingsonuf  Esculapius  was  cleared,  we  presume  by  the  influence  ofjl spirits.      After    the  9th  Of  10th  COllfSe,  the  Canker   or 

certain  cliques  and  clans  with  which  he  stands  connected  ;  which,  like '  /•  1  1  „    i  «•_*  _  v *u      1 

hands  of  pirates,  stick  at  nothing  when  the  cloven  foot  of  a  member  of  ,i  ialse    membrane  commenced  passing  from  the   bow- 
the  fraternity  is  likely  to  protrude  into  public  view.  li0'^  alH^  continued  to  pass  in  large  quantities  ^e;al 
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weeks  in  succession.  During  one  of  the  courses 
the  patient  Was  thrown  into  what  are  called  the 
alarming  symptoms,  but  which  would  more  aptly  be 
termed  crisis  symptoms:  he  tossed  about  the  bed  in 
every  direction  and  appeared  to  suffer  great  distress 
ill  the  stomach  and  bowels.  On  the  following  night 
he  discharged  a  large  quantity  of  pus  from  the 
lungs — at  least  a  pint  at  one  time — together  with  a 
quantity  of  jelly  like  mucus  and  some  blood  :  after 
this  the  symptoms  became  manifestly  more  favora- 
ble, and  thirty  courses  of  medicine  restored  him  to 
a  comfortable  degree  of  health.  Mr.  Knapp,  be- 
tween the  courses,  took  freely  of  Bay  berry  tea  and 
cayenne,  morning  and  evening,  and  No.  4  Bitters 
through  the  day.  During  most  of  the  time  he  swal- 
lowed daily  from  forty  to  a  hundred  of  the  African 
pepper  pods  ;  these  for  the  first  few  days  produced 
pain  in  the  bowels,  but  the  pains  did  not  continue 
on  the  further  use  of  them.  Pains  in  the  bowels, 
nausea  of  the  stomach,  general  increased  languor  or 
lassitude  are  symptoms  which  I  have  observed  in 
my  practice  to  precede  a  state  of  convalescence. — 
Patients  become  discouraged  on  feeling  worse  after 
several  courses  of  medicine  ;  but  they  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  this  is  generally 
the  case  in  deep  seated  chronic  diseases.  While  an 
irritation  or  inflammation  is  existing  in  the  system, 
it  excites  the  brain,  and  produces  artificial  strength  ; 
when  the  irritation  is  overcome,  the  strength  will  de- 
cline for  the  time  being.  J.  W.  Comfort. 


ORIGIN    AND    REGULATION    OF    ANIMAL    HEAT. 

The  true  sources  of  animal  heat  are  still  imper- 
fectly known.  Its  regular  production,  however, 
is  an  essential  condition  of  life.  It'  the  human 
body  did  not  possess  within  itself  the  power  of 
generating  heat,  so  as  to  maintain  nearly  an  equal- 
ity of  temperature  in  all  climates,  it  could  not  long 
exist.  In  winter,  and  especially  in  the  northern 
regions,  the  blood  would  speedily  be  converted 
into  a  solid  mass,  and  life  be  extinguished,  if  no 
provision  existed  for  replacing  the  caloric  with- 
drawn from  the  system  by  the  surrounding  cold. 
In  most  parts  of  the  globe,  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is,  even  in  summer,  inferior  to  that  of  the 
human  body,  and  consequently  a  loss  of  caloric  is 
always  going  on,  which  must  be  made  up  in  some 
way,  otherwise  disease  and  death  would  speedily 
ensue.  In  cholera,  a  very  remarkable  diminution 
of  heat  occurs,  and  a  return  to  the  natural  temper- 
ature is  an  indispensable  step  towards  recovery. 

The  relation  between  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  and  the  condition  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tions, is  the  most  direct  and  remarkable.  In  gen- 
eral, other  conditions  being  alike,  heat  is  generat- 
ed more  or  less  freely,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
and  vigor  of  the  lungs;  and  when  these  are  im- 
paired, the  production  of  heat  is  diminished. — 
Hence  many  persons  with  imperfectly  developed 
lungs,  and  a  predisposition  to  consumption,  com- 
plain habitually  of  coldness  of  the  surface  and 
feet  ;  and  many  who  were  previously  in  good 
health,  become  more  and  more  sensible  to  cold,  in 
proportion  as  the  approach  of  disease  weakens 
the  functions  of  the  lungs.  I  have  noticed  this 
increased  sensibility  to  cold,  as  a  precursor  of 
chronic  pulmonary  disease,  both  in  myself  and 
others,  before  any  other  very  ostensible  symptom 


had  appeared,  and  think  I  have  seen  its  further 
progress  arrested  by  the  timely  use  of  proper 
means,  where  much  greater  difficulty  would  have 
been  experienced  had  the  warning  not  been  at- 
tended to. 

The  generation  of  heat  in  the  living  system  be- 
ing so  immediately  connected  with  the  lungs,  we 
find  the  temperature  highest  in  those  animals  who 
possess  them  in  the  greatest  perfection,  viz.  birds. 
In  many  species,  the  internal  heat  exceeds  that  of 
man  by  20  or  30  degrees;  while  that  of  man  ex- 
ceeds, to  as  great  an  extent,  the  heat  of  such  of 
the  inferior  animals  as  are  remarkable  for  imper- 
fect organs  of  respiration. 

The  next  condirion  affecting  the  production  of 
animal  heat,  is  the  co-operation  of  the  nervous 
system.  If  the  mind  be  depressed  by  grief,  tor- 
mented by  anxiety,  or  absorbed  in  sedentary  med- 
itation, all  the  bodily  functions  become  weakened, 
the  circulation  languishes,  the  breathing  becomes 
slow  and  scarcely  perceptible,  digestion  is  ill-per- 
formed, and  coldness  of  the  extremities  ensues. — 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  and  nervous  sys- 
tem be  stimulated  by  cheerful  exertion  and  agree- 
able emotions,  a  pleasant  glow  pervades  the  frame, 
and  external  cold  is  much  more  easily  resisted. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  and  the 
state  of  the  digestive  functions,  are  also  important 
conditions.  This  will  be  readily  assented  to,  when 
the  reader  considers  that  a  due  supply  of  well 
formed  chyle  is  required  to  restore  the  nourishing 
properties  of  the  blood,  and  that  if,  in  consequence 
either  of  insufficient  food  or  of  weak  digestion, 
this  be  rendered  impossible,  all  the  animal  func- 
tions, and  among  others  the  production  of  heat, 
are  necessarily  impaired.  This  is  the  reason  why 
coldness  of  the  feet  and  chilliness  of  the  surface 
are  so  generally  complained  of  .in  indigestion  and 
bilious  complaints. 

Every  body  knows  that  exercise  favors,  and  in- 
dolence obstructs  the  development  of  animal  heat. 
Exercise  produces  its  effect  by  the  general  stimu- 
lus which  it  gives  directly  to  the  respiratory  and 
circulating  systems,  and  indirectly  to  the  nervous 
and  digestive  functions. 

In  attempting,  therefore,  to  increase  the  power 
of  resistance  to  cold  in  the  human  body,  we  ought 
to  take  into  account  all  the  conditions  which  favor 
the  generation  of  heat.  Observation  proves  that 
the  degree  of  cold  required  to  overcome  the  inter- 
nal generating  power,  and  to  extinguish  life,  va- 
ries in  the  same  individual  at  different  times;  and 
therefore  our  protecting  measures  ought  also  to  he 
varied  according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution, 
the  vigor  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  func- 
tions, the  kind  of  food,  and  the  amount  of  exer- 
cise. When  food  is  inadequate,  and  the  mind  de- 
pressed, the  system  resists  the  impression  of  cold 
with  great  difficulty;  and  even  in  Scotland,  where 
the  temperature  is  rarely  very  low,  scarcely  a 
winter  passes  without  several  instances  of  death 
occurring  from  exposure  in  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed 
individuals,  even  when  the  thermometer  is  above 
the  freezing  point.  This  happens  usually  when 
the  wind  aids  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat.  Well- 
fed  and  well-clothed  guards  of  coaches,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  remarkable  examples  of  the  pow- 
er of  withstanding  low  temperatures  in  very  ex- 
posed situations,  where  the  animal  functions  are 
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in  a  state  of  vigor.  The  recent  Arctic  expedi- 
tions under  Parry  and  Franklin,  afford  similar  in- 
stances. II'  the  use  of  suitable  clothing  is  found 
insufficient  to  keep  the  body  warm,  we  may  infer 
with  certainty,  although  no  other  sign  of  bad 
health  has  appeared,  that  some  internal  cause  ex- 
ists, affecting  and  impairing  one  or  otner  of  the 
sources  of  animal  heat  already  mentioned,  and 
that  till  the  special  cause  he  discovered  and  re- 
moved, the  evi!  itself  will  continue  undiminished. 
In  winter,  young  people  often  suffer  from  being 
daily  confined  for  many  hours  in  succession,  with- 
out exercise,  in  rooms  insufficiently  heated.  This 
is  a  constant  subject  of  complaint  in  large  acade- 
mies and  boarding  schools,  where  economy  in  fuel 
is  carried  to  its  utmost  limits.  Nothing  tends 
more  than  this  to  lower  the  general  standard  of 
health,  and  prepare  the  individual  for  the  future 
inroads  of  insidious  disease.  In  scrofulous  chil- 
dren especially,  in  whom  the  evolution  of  heat  is 
rarely  energetic,  the  evil  is  one  of  great  magni- 
tude, for  the  chilblains,  colds  and  headaches  more 
immediately  complained  of,  are  often  its  least  im- 
portant consequences. 

m  .It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  recommend  that  the 
young  of  either  sex  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
relaxing  atmosphere  of  overheated  rooms.  On  the 
contrary,  comfortable  warmth  ought,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  its  legitimate 
sources,  free  respiration  in  a  pure  air,  abundant 
out-door  exercise,  vigorous  digestion,  and  an  ac- 
tively employed  mind.  If  these  conditions  be  ob- 
served, little  fire  will  be  required  to  supply  warmth 
to  tlte  young.  But  if,  as  often  happens,  these  be 
neglected,  and  the  generation  of  animal  heat  be 
thereby  reduced  too  low,  we  must  either  allow  the 
mischief  to  go  on  increasing,  or  afford  adequate 
warmth  from  without.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
rendering  young  creatures  hardy  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  continued  influence  of  a  depressing 
temperature.  A  few  may  escape,  but  the  majori- 
ty will  certainly  suffer.  —  [Combe's  Physiology. 


Antidote  to  Arsenic. — The  peroxide  of  iron 
is  said  to  be  an  efficient  agent  in  counteracting  the 
effect  of  arsenic  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  In 
a  recent  case  in  this  cityt  it  was  advantageously  ad- 
ministered by  Dr.  R.  II.  Thomas,  to  a  man  named 
Biddle,  who  bad  in  a  mistake  swallowed  twenty 
grains  of  arsenic.  The  first  dose  given  was  a  half 
fluid  ounce  of  the  hydrate,  in  the  wet  state,  about 
the  consistence  of  cream,  in  a  tumbler  of  cool  wa- 
ter, which  was  six  hours  after  the  arsenic  had  been 
swallowed.  At  the  same  time  a  large  dose  of  mag- 
nesia was  given,  which  was  repeated  every  two 
hours.  The  doses  of  the  hydrate  were  repeated  ev- 
ery ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  in  two  ounces  of  water. 
In  the  course  of  ten  hours  the  patient  was  deemed 
out  of  danger,  having  taken  eight  ounces  of  the  sus- 
pended hydrate,  and  three  or  four  doses  of  magne- 
sia.—  [Baltimore  Sun. 

Mr.  Sun,  please  inform  Dr.  R.  H.  Thomas  and 
your  readers,  that  Dr.  John  Rose  has  a  much  safer, 
better,  and  more  efficient  agent  in  counteracting  the 
effect  of  arsenic,  than  "the  peroxide  of  iron,"  at 
his  Infirmary,  Eutaw  street.  Part  of  the  compound 
is  Lobelia  seed,  called  by  Thomsoniaus  the  third 
preparation  of  number  one,  with  the  balance  of  the 


remedies  commonly  used  in  taking  a  Thomsonian 
course ;  and  we  will  also  insure  that  in  less  than 
"ten  hours,"  if  Mr*  Biddle  had  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Thomsonian  curative  means,  he  would 
not  only  have  been  "deemed  out  of  danger,"  but 
cured.  As  you  appear  to  be  a  friend  to  suffering 
humanity,  please  circulate  our  name  and  remedies 
with  that  of  Dr.  Thomas,  through  the  columns  of 
your  paper. — [Lobelia  Advocate. 


Use  of  Tomato,  in  quickening  the  actions 
of  the  abdominal  viscera. — Like  most  persons 
of  studious  or  sedentary  habits,  I  often  am  more  or 
less  incommoded,  and  my  health  impaired  by  inac- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  so  as  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  medicine,  principally 
cathartics.  In  order  to  enable  your  readers  perfectly 
to  appreciate  what  1  am  about  to  say  of  a  remedy, 
for  the  foregoing  disease,  I  would  remark,  that  the 
state  of  the  bowels  is  always  in  some  degree  accom- 
panied with  a  sense  of  straitness  of  the  chest,  and 
besides  a  general  uneasiness  and  lassitude,  headache, 
or  some  degree  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  It 
seems  to  me  a  recurrence  Of  those  sumptoms  that 
accompany  attacks  of  what  is  called  by  the  physi- 
cian, a  liver  complaint,  to  which  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  subject.  The  appetite,  instead  of  being  keen, 
becomes  imperfect,  with  a  peculiar  taste  of  the 
mouth,  as  if  something  was  wanting  in  the  functions 
of  digestion,  to  constitute  health,  for  which  cathar- 
tics are  only  a  temporary  relief,  not  a  remedy. 

The  common  Tomato,  used  in  making  gravy,  at 
once  removes  this  taste  of  the  mouth,  in  a  little  time 
quickens  the  action  of  the  liver,  and  removes  ail  the 
above-noticed  symptoms  and  feelings;  I  regard  it  as 
an  invaluable  article  of  diet,  or,  if  you  please,  as  of 
medicine,  or  of  medical  dietetics.  With  me,  it  has 
always  been  my  object  of  solicitude,  to  find  out  such 
diet  as  should  supersede  the  necessity  of  medicine. 
Except  in  pickle,  which  I  cannot  use,  I  eat  the  to- 
mato in  every  mode  of  dressing,  and  find  it  perfectly 
adapted  to  my  wants.  Tn  the  hope  of  being  of  some 
use  to  others,  these  facts  are  stated. — [N.  Y.  Farmer. 


Valuable  Cement  for  Glass. — Lime,  pulver- 
ized and  sifted  through  coarse  muslin,  and  stirred 
up  tolerably  thick  in  the  white  of  eggs,  is  said  to 
make  a  strong  cement  for  glass  and  China.  Plaister 
of  Paris  is  said  to  be  preferable  for  mending  articles 
of  the  same  material,  or  Wedgwood's  composition 
mortars.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  should  be  beat  to 
a  watery  state,  that  is,  until  the  tenacity  is  some- 
what broken  down,  and  the  lime  or  plaister  recently 
burned,  made  fine,  as  above,  being  mixed,  should 
be  applied  without  delay.  The  true  art  of  manag- 
ing the  concern,  will  be  best  ascertained  by  a  few 
experiments;  though  the  direction  here  given  is 
abundantly  sufficient  to  put  the  experimenter  on  the 
right  course  to  ensure  success. 


The  ruling  passion. — A  lady  in  one  of  our  vil- 
lages was  lately  thrown  from  a  wagon  and  carried 
home  senseless,  with  an  ugly  cut  on  one  of  her  pretty 
cheeks.  No  sooner  had  the  surgeon  commenced 
bis  operation  than  animation  returned,  and  opening 
her  eyes  she  lisped  beseechingly,  "Do,  Doctor,  sew 
it  neatly.'  Of  course  the  gallant  oj*rator  ran  the 
stitches  as  close  as  a  milliner  working  a  wristband. — 
Burlington  Sentinel. 
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Abuse  of  perfumes. — "  The  luxurious  and  un- 
measured use  of  odors  has  not  ceased  with  the  Pa- 
gan era,  or  in  the  Paphian  temples ;  neither  is  it 
confined  to  the  Zenana  of  the  eastern  Odalisk  ;  it  is 
as  much  in  vogue  among  ourselves,  and  in  this  coun- 
try; and  we,  therefore,  shall  give  a  few  out  of  the 
numberless  examples  of  its  pernicious  and  some- 
times fatal  consequences.  Our  observations  have 
already  proved  that  perfumes  are  worse  than  need- 
less auxiliaries  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  that  they 
may  add  to  the  effervescence  of  early  passion  in  those 
who  are  but  little  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  exotic 
charm — a  charm  the  false  prophet  has  not  forgotten 
to  place  in  his  sensual  paradise,  and  poets  in  the 
bower  Circe  and  Armida. 

"  Jf  smoking  stramonium  relieves  asthma  and  re- 
clining on  a  pillow  of  hops,  produces  sleep  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  also,  the  occasional  pernicious  effects  of 
odoriferous  bodies  cannot  be  doubted.  In  a  slight 
degree  it  is  seen  in  the  fainting  and  head-ache  pro- 
duced by  strongly  perfumed  flowers,  in  close  rooms." 


Effect  of  scent  on  cattle. — "  We  may  con- 
ceive the  effect  that  pungent  odors  must  have  on  the 
susceptible  nerves  of  the  refined  and  sensitive,  when 
we  see  the  fury  they  produce  in  brute  animals  ;  it. 
has  happened  sometimes  in  cattle  fairs,  that  mis- 
chievous persons  have  scattered  into  the  air  pungent 
powders,  by  which  the  animals  collected  for  sale 
were  made  so  furious,  that  they  had  broken  down 
all  barriers,  and  escaped,  after  overthrowing,  in  their 
mad  career,  men  and  women,  tents  and  !  ooths." 


Optical  Expj  t. — Plac  white   pi 

8  circular  pi 

eter,  in  the  sunshine,  place  on  this  a  circular  piece 
of  yellow,  three  inches  in  diameter,  on  this  a  circle 
of  pink,  two  inches  in  diameter,  on  this  a  circle  of 
green,  one  inch  in  diameter,  on  this  a  circle  of  in- 
digo, half  an  inch  in  diameter,  making  a  small  speck 
with  ink  in  the  centre — look  on  the  central  point 
steadily  for  a  minute;  and  then  closing  your  eyes, 
and  applying  your  hand  at  about  one  inch  distance1 
before  them,  so  as  to  prevent  too  much  light  passing 
through  the  eye-lids,  you  will  see  the  most  beautiful 
circles  of  colors  the  imagination  can  conceive,  not 
only  different  from  the  colors  of  the  silks  abovemen- 
tioned,  but  the  colors  will  be  perpetually  changing 
in  kaleidoscope  variety  as  long  as  they  exist. —  [For- 
eign paper. 


To  preserve  Butter  for  use  at  sea. — The 
principal  objection  to  the  use  of  butter  at  sea  is  its 
tendency  to  rancidity,  and  to  corrupt  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate:  but  even  this  inconvenience  may  be  counter- 
acted by  proper  precaution.  B]  the  following  meth- 
od it  may  be  preserved  sweet;  aud  in  a  solid  state, 
during  a  three  year's  tropical  station,  provided  it  was 
originally  in  this  condition.  Instead  of  firkins,  let 
it.  be  put  in  waxed  canvass  bag.:,  containing  about 
fifty  pounds  weight  each.  Let  these  bags  be  thrown 
into  casks  constantly  kept  filled  with  salt  water, 
which  should  be  renewed  once  or  twice  a  week,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  by  drawing  off  the  old  by 
a  cock  fixed  near  the  lower  end,  while  the  new  wa- 
ter is  admitted  from  a  bung-hole  made  in  the  upper 
end.  By  this  plan  the  butter  will  be  preserved  al- 
ways sweet. — [Sailor's  Physician. 


OT"  NEW  ATTRACTIONS.  j:$ 
THOMSOAIAl\    IAMAL: 

fifth  volume. 

The  publisher  of  the  Thomsonian  Manual  re- 
spectfully inform?  the  public  that  he  has  made 
some  new  and  important  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  the  forthcoming  volume,  which,  he 
trusts,  will  meet  with  general  approbation. 

He  has  secured  the  services  of  an  editor,  whose 
experience  as  a  writer,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Thomsonian  system,  eminent  qualify  him  for 
the  undertaking. 

He  is  happy  to  announce  that  Dr,  Thomson, 
the  founder  of  the  system,  will  add  to  the  vaiueof 
each  number,  by  the  report  of  some  interesting 
case  of  disease,  which  has  occurred  in  his  prac- 
tice, with  a  detail  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment. 
These  reports  alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  subscription.  Something  of  this  kind  has 
long  been  desired  by  the  public,  and  their  wishes 
will  now  be  gratified. 

Wood-cut  illustrations  in  anatomy,  handsomely 
executed,  will  be  interspersed  throughout  the  vol- 
ume,    accompanied     with    familiar  explanations. 
iThe  human  skeleton,  and  the  more  important  or- 
gans   of  the  animal  economy,   will    be  comprised 
'among  the  illustrations.     This  department  of  the 
I  Manual  will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  a  large 
| amount  of  knowledge    upon   the  interesting  sub- 
jects of  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  he    could 
not  procure  from   any  other  source  without^eon- 
Jsiderable  expense.  M 

splendid   steel  engraving  of  Dr. 
intended  as   a  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  will   be 
furnished  to  each  subscriber  upon  tiie  payment  of 
his  subscription. 

The   editor,  in  addition  to  the   above,  will   use 
'his  exertions  to  render  the  new  volume   an    inter- 
esting   and    useful  compendium   of    Thomsonian 
principles  and  practice. 

00=  The  publisher  flatters  himself  that  these 
new  and  important  features  will  secure  to  him  a 
liberal  share  of  patronage.  The  friends  of  the 
cause  are  respectfully  solicited  to  use  their  exer- 
tions in  his  behalf, 

DG^  Conditions. — The  Manual  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  1st.  ;ind  15th  of 
each  month.  The  first  number  will  be  issued  oil 
| the  15th.  of  November  next.  The  subscription 
will  be  Two  Dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 
Each    number  will    Coi  ixteen    handsomely 

printed  octavo  pages. 

DC?"  Any  [>erson  forwarding  ten  dollars,  free  of 
(postage, wf ill  ha  entitled  to  six  copies  for  one  year, 
which  will  he  mailed  according  to  his  directions. 

*#*  Letters  ions    must    be    ad- 

dressed post  to  the  proprietor,  Dr.  Samuel 

Thomson,  40,  Salem  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

DC/"  Editors  with  whom  we  exchange,  will  con- 
fer a  favor  bv  giving  the  above  an  insertion. 
Boston,  (Mass.),  Sept.  27,  1883, 


THOMSONIAN   MEDICINES, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  will  be  kept  con- 
stant! if  on  hand  an  salt  and  retail,  by  JO- 
NAS IV.   CiMFM               '.  40  Salt m  street,  Boston. 
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[From  Hie  Boston  Evening  Gazette.] 

MENTAL  DERANGEMENT, 

Andrew  Combe,  the  author  of  a  volume  on  this 
subject,  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  to  the 
medical  faculty  as  a  man  of  science  and  medical 
skill.  His  last  work,  published,  is  an  application 
of  the  principles  of  Phrenology  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  cause-:,  symptoms,  nature  and  treatmout  of 
insanity.  Dr.  Combe,  before  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Drs.  Gall  and 
SjMirzheim,  joined  in  the  general  burst  of  ridicule 
with  which  the  phrenological  doctrines  were  re- 
ceived, anil  that  as  late  as  when  Dr.  S.  went  to 
Great  Britain  in  1817;  a  course  of  conduct  which 
he  attributes  to  his  total  ignorance  of  their  nature 
and  import.  In  the  interesting  work  lately  pub- 
lished, Dc.  C.  after  giving  some  general  remarks 
on  the  functions  of  the  lirain  and  nervous  system, 
exhibits  the  influence  of  organic  size  or  energy  of 
function,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  organs  of 
the  external  senses — shows  how  mental  derange- 
ment is  always  symptomatic  of  cerebral  disease — 
displays  th'e  symptoms  and  predisposing,  the  excit- 
ing find  occasional  causes,  duration,  periodicity, 
and  symptomatic. forms  of  mental  derangement;  il- 
lustrates the  appearances  on  dissection,  after  the 
mental  malady;  an'd  finally  enters  into  an  elaborate 
enquiry  of  the  proximate  causes,  and  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  mental  derangement, 

Man;,  interesting  eases  are  cited  to  illustrate  the 
various  propositions  of  Dr.  C,  We  gather  a  few, 
as  illustrative  of  the  exciting  or  occasiouylfcauses 
of  mental  derangement,  ^Hp 

For  instance,  in  one  individual,  or  iti^n^  state 
of  health,  exposure  to  solar  heat  is  a  cause  of 
mental  derangement,  but  then,  in  a  different  con- 
stitution or  state  of  health,  it  is  also  a  cause  of 
other  maladies,  A  young  man  lay  by  the  river 
side  with  his  head  exposed  uncovered  to  the  direct 
rays  of  a  summer's  sun,  and  shortly  after  became 
delirious,  and  in  four  days  died  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain;  another  person,  similarly  exposed, 
soon  began  to  complain  of  headache,  sickness, 
thirst,  heat,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever,  and 
went  through  a  severe  febrile  attack  before  he  re- 
covered his  usual  health;  while,  from  the  same 
cause,  a  third  individual  became  deranged,  and 
diil  not  throw  off  the  disease  for  many  months  ; 
and  yet  in  all  these  cases,  the  efficient  or  immedi- 
ate cause  was  identically  the  same,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  result  was  owing  solely  to  the  difference 
of  constitution  or  state  of  the  individual  to  whom 
it  was  applied. 

Among  the  local  causes  which  derange  the  mind, 
by  disturbing  the  healthy  action  of  the  brain,  Dr. 
C.  mentions  external  violence.  Every  bod}'  knows 
that  a  blow  on  the  head  sometimes  suppresses  the 
mental  operations  altogether,  which  is  certainly 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  derangement^  and  every  pro- 
fessional man  is  aware  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull 
and  wound  of  the  brain  frequently  gives  rise  to  ac- 
ute inflammation,  and  to  mental  disturbance  in  the 
form  of  delirium,  while  at  other  times  they  termi- 
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nate  in  a  chronic  change,  accompanied  with  men- 
jtal  disorder  in  the  form  of  idiocy. 
j  Cold  is  another  local  cause  which  exerts  n  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  mind  and  brain,  Intense 
cold  stupifies,  and  produces  many  of  the  effects  of 
intoxication;  and  moderate  cold,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  dram-drinkers,  clears  theJiead  and  facilitates 
thinking,  Baron  Lerrey,  who  had  a  very  wide 
field  of  observation,  tells  us,  that,  during  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Moscow,  numerous  cases  of 
insanity,  in  every  variety  of  jjprm,  and  even  a  very 
great  number  of  deaths,  were  produced  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  intense  cold  upon  the  brain,  ag- 
gravated as  its  powers  was  by  the  dreadful  suffer- 
ings to  which  the  soldiers  were  otherwise  exposed. 

One  very  cold  day,  Captain  Parry  sent  out  two 
young  gentlemen  in  search  of  a  marine,  who  had 
been  exposed  to  a  temperature  much  below  zero, 
without  any  adequate  protection;  and  so  {rreat  was 
the  effect  even  upon  them,  that  when  he  sent  for 
them  int<*  his  cabin  on  their  return,  l  they  looked 
wild,  spoke  thick  and  indistinctly,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  draw  from  them  a  rational  answer  to 
any  of  our  questions.  After  being  on  board  for  a 
short  time,  the  mental  faculties  appeared  gradually 
to  return  with  the  returning  circulation,  and  it  was 
not  till  then  that  a  looker-on  could  easily  persuade 
himself  that  they  had  not  been  drinking  too  freely, 
But  to  those  who  have  been  much  accustomed  to 
cold  countries  thi^  will   be  no  new  remark. ' 

The  remarkable  increase  of  insanity  among  the 
lower  orders  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  has  been  pretty  accurately 
traced,  partly  to  the  miseries,  want,  and  anxiety,  in- 
separable from  the  fluctuations  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, and  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  dram-drinking, 
as  the  only  means  of  relief  within  their  reach.  That 
it  is  not  the  mental  distress  alone  which  is  the  cause 
is  proved  by  finding  the  large  majority  of  the  pa- 
tients to  be  among  those  who  have  been  among  the 
most  intemperate. 

That  intoxication  acts  upon,  and  disorders  the 
brain  more  directly  than  any  other  organ,  pays  Dr. 
C,  is  further  evident  from  observing  the  effects  of  an 
excess  upon  persons  of  different  habits  and  constitu- 
tions. Thus  an  excess  may  so  excite  the  brain  of  a 
strong  healthy  man,  as  to  throw  him  into  a  brain  fe- 
ver, as  it  is  used  to  be  called,  or  in  a  state  of  deliri- 
um, or  temporary  madness;  and  the  same  excess  in 
a  person  constitutionally  liable  to  insanity,  will  prob- 
ably excite  the  brain  in  that  peculiar  way  which  con- 
stitutes mania;  thus  establishing  in  another  way,  the 
strong  connecting  link  between  all  forms  of  cerebral 
diseases  and  all  varieties  of  mental  disturbances. 
From  the  permanence  of  irritation  kept  up  in  the 
brain  by  systematic  intemperance,  the  habitual  drun- 
kard will  be  more  liable  to  attacks  of  insanity,  and 
the  occasional  debauchee  to  attacks  of  the  cerebral 
disease  in  one  or  other  of  its  acuter  forms. 

Domestic  dissentions  are  a  frequent  functional 
cause  of  cerebral  disease  in  those  whose  social  affec- 
tions are  strong,  and  in  whom,  consequently,  the 
organ  of  adhesiveness  is  large.     When  the  desire  of 
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attachment  is  thus  powerful,  and  fmm  the  conten- 
tious dispositions  of  tiie  other  members  of  the  fami- 
ly, it  is  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  grateful  enjoy- 
ment, insanity  is  often  produced.  Dr.  C.  saw  an 
interesting  case  of  this  description  in  Bedlam,  along 
with  Dr.  Spurzheim.  The  patient  was  a  young  man 
of  fine  disposition,  g»od  intellect  and  prepossessing 
appearance.  Dr.  Spurzheim  expressed  his  surprise 
that  such  a  person  should  he  in  that  place,  and  was 
told,  on  inquiry,  that,  he  had  been  long  subject  to 
abuse  from  his  father,  whom  he  notwithstanding  lov- 
ed and  respected,  but  that,  at  last  his  mind  and  brain 
had  suffered  so  much,  the  constant  excitement  caus- 
ed by  his  father's  reproaches  and  ill-temper,  that  he 
had  become  insane,  but.  was  again  recovering  his 
health  since  separated  from  the  cause.  In  this  youth 
til e  organ  of  Attachment  was  much  devoloped,  and 
considerable  pain  in  the  same  part  had  often  been 
complained  of. 

A  lady,  of  rather  a  melancholy  character,  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  rolled  herself  on  the  ground, 
tore  her  hair,  and  uttered  imprecations  against  uni- 
versal nature,  and,  in  her  despair,  sighed  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  human  race.  Is  it  not  from  the 
contiguity  of  the  organs  of  Adhesiveness  and  Com- 
bativeness  and  Dcstructiveness,  that  domestic  dis- 
sentions  are  generally  the  most  bitter  and  irreconcil- 
able of  any  ? 

A  case  is  related  of  a  lady,  who  soon  after  her  de- 
livery, heard  the  tocsin  sound.  It  was  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Revolution,  and  immediately  she  be- 
came troubled  and  restless,  and  fell  into  the  most 
sombre  delirium.  She  fancied  herself  surrounded 
by  scaffolds,  and  uttered  the  most  lamentable  cries. 
She  insisted  every  instant  on  seeing  her  children  and 
near  relations,  whom  she  feared  to  be  destined  for 
the  steel  of  the  assassin,  or  for  the  most  dreadful 
punishments.  Scarcely  would  she  trust  her  eyes 
when  she  saw  them,  and  it  was  only  when  they  were 
present  that  she  could  feel  assured  of  their  existence. 

Bursts  of  passion  and  irascibility  of  temper,  (says 
Pinel,)  are  often  the  preludes  of  insanity,  and  strong- 
ly favor  its  invasion  ;  and,  where  the  habit  is  indulg- 
ed (or,  in  phrenological  terms,  where  the  overac- 
tivity of  the  organs  is  uncontrolled)  it  often  termi- 
nates, especially  in  the  melancholic,  in  furious  de- 
lirium, in  stupor  or  in  imbecility.  A  lively  woman, 
every  way  respectable  for  her  domestic  virtues,  long- 
gave  way  to  bursts  of  anger  on  the  most  trivial  occa- 
sions. The  slightest  delay,  or  the  least,  fault  in  her 
servants  or  children,  was  sure  to  give  rise  to  some 
stormy  scene  ;  but  the  Unhappy  propensity  (adds  Pi- 
nel) had  its  end,  for  it  terminated  in  the  complete 
subversion  of  reason:  it  produced  this  effect  only  by 
constant  excitement  of  these  mental  functions,  in- 
ducing irritation  of  the  corresponding  cerebral  or- 
gans. 

Another  illustration  is  a  case  from  the  same  au- 
thor, of  an  only  son,  who,  brought  up  under  the 
eyes  of  a  weak  and  indulgent  mother,  soon  acquired 
the  habit  of  giving  way  to  every  caprice,  and  to  all 
the  violence  of  a  hasty  and  ill-regulated  temper.  The 
impetuosity  of  his  passions,  augmented  by  the  pro- 
gress of  years,  and  the  money  with  which  he  was 
provided,  appeared  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the 
supremacy  of  his  will.  If  any  one  resisted  him,  his 
temper  became  fierce.  He  attacked  him  with  au- 
dacity, and  sought  to  reign  by  force,  and  thus  lived 
continually  amid  quarrels  and  riot      If  any  animal — 


a  horse,  a  dog,  or  a  sheep — offended  him,  he  put  it 
instantly  to  death  ;  and,  when  he  was  engaged  at 
any  party  or  ball,  he  was  sure  to  quarrel,  and  to  leave 
it  stained  with  blood,  and  yet,  when  calm,  he  dis- 
played great  good  sense  and  true  benevolence. — 
Wounds,  processes  and  fines,  had  been  the  only  re- 
suits  of  his  inclination  to  quarrel,  till  at  last  justice 
seized  upon  him  for  throwing  a  woman,  who  had 
provoked  him,  into  a  well.  lie  was  then  condemn- 
ed for  life  in  the  Bicetre. 

We  have  extended  our  compilation  of  interesting 
case's,  beyond  the  space  allotted  for  a  newspaper 
article.  We  may  resume  the  subject,  at  some  future 
period.  But  in  the  meantime  we  commend  the  vol- 
ume to  the  perusal  of  the  general  reader,  as  well  as 
to  the  careful  study  of  the  medical  faculty — believ- 
ing as  we  do,  that  it  will  prove  profitable  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  interesting  to  al!. 


[From  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  &.c] 

OF  THE  MUSCLES. 

But  to  return  to  that,  which  is  the  proper  subject 
of  the  present  section,  the  celerity  and  precision  of 
muscular  motion.  These  qualities  may  be  particu- 
larly observed  ill  the  execution  of  many  species  of 
instrumental  music,  in  which  the  changes  produced 
by  the  hand  of  the  musician  are  exceedingly  rapid  ; 
are  exactly  measured,  even  when  most  minute;  and 
display,  on  the  part  of  the  muscles,  an  obedience  of 
action,  alike  wonderful  for  its  quickness  and  its  cor- 
rectness. 

Or  let  a  person  only  observe  his  own  hand  whilst 
he  is  ivriting ;  the  number  of  muscles  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  pen  ;  how  the  joint  and  ad- 
justed operation  of  several  tendons  is  concerned  in 
every  stroke,  yet  that  five  hundred  such  strokes  are 
drawn  in  a  minute.  Not  a  letter  can  be  turned  with- 
out injttAhan  one  or  two  or  three  tendinous  con- 
tracti^PBRefinite,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  the  ten- 
don, and  as  to  the  space  through  which  the  contraction 
moves:  yet  how  currently  does  the  work  proceed? 
and,  when  we  look  at  it,  how  faithful  have  the  mus- 
cles been  to  their  duty,  bow  true  to  the  order  which 
endeavor  or  habit  hath  inculcated?  For,  let  it  be 
remembered,,  that,  whilst  a  man's  hand- writing  is 
the  same,  an  exactitude  of  order  is  preserved,  wheth- 
er he  write  well  or  ill.  These  two  instruments  of 
music  and  writing,  shew  not  only  the  quickness  and 
precision  of  muscular  action,  but  the  docility. 

2.  Regarding  the  particular  configuration  of  mus- 
cles, spincter  or  circular  muscles  appear  to  me  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  mechanism.  It  is  the  muscular 
power  most  happily  applied  ;  the  same  quality  of  the 
muscular  substance,  but  under  a  new  modification. 
The  circular  disposition  of  the  fibres  is  strictly  me- 
chanical; but,  though  the  most  mechanical,  is  not 
the  only  thing  in  spiucters  which  deserves  our  no- 
tice. The  regulated  degree  of  contractile  force  with 
which  they  are  endowed,  sufficient  for  retention, 
yet  vincible  when  requisite;  together  with  their  or- 
dinary state  of  actual  contraction,  by  means  of  which 
their  dependence  upon  the  will  is  not  constant  but 
occasional,  gives  to  them  a  constitution  of  which  the 
convenieney  is  inestimable.  This  their  semi- volun- 
tary character,  is  exactly  such  as  suits  with  the  wants 
and  functions  of  the  animal. 

3.  We  may  also,  upon  the  subject  of  muscles, 
observe,  that  many  of  our  most  important  actions 
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are  achieved  by  the  combined  help  of  different  mus- 
cles. Frequently,  a  diagonal  motion  is  produced,  by 
the  contraction  of  tendons,  pulling  in  the  direction 
of  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram.  This  is  the  case, 
as  hath  been  already  noticed,  with  some  of*  the  ob- 
lique notations  of  the  head.  Sometimes  the  number 
of  co-operating  muscles  is  very  great.  Dr.  Nieu- 
entyt,  in  the  Leipsic  Transactions,  reckons  upon  a 
hundred  muscles  that  are  employed  every  time  we 
breathe:  yet  we  take  in,  or  let  out  our  breath,  with- 
out reflecting  what  a  work  is  thereby  performed; 
what  an  apparatus  is  laid  in  of  instruments  for  the 
service,  ami  how  much  such  contribute  their  assis- 
tance to  the  effect.  Breathing  with  ease  is  a  bless- 
ing of  every  moment :  yet,  of  all  others,  it  is  that 
which  we  possess  with  the  least  consciousness.  A 
man  in  an  asthma  is  the  only  man  who  knows  how- 
to  estimate  it. 

4.  Mr.  Home  has  observed,  that  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  delicate  actions  are  performed  in 
the  body  by  the  smallest  muscles:  and  he  mentions, 
as  his  examples,  the  muscles  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  iris  of  the  eye  and  drum  of  the  ear. 
The  tenuity  of  these  muscles  is  astonishing.  They 
are  microscopic  hairs;  must  be  magnified  to  be  vis- 
ible; yet  are  they  real  effective  muscles;  and  not 
only  such,  but  the  grandest  and  most  precious  of  out- 
faculties,  sight  and  hearing,  depend  upon  their  health 
and  action. 

5.  The  muscles  act  in  the  limbs  with  what  is 
called  a  mechanical  disadvantage.  The  muscle  at 
the  shoulder,  by  which  the  ami  is  raised,  is  fixed 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  load  is  fixed  upon 
the  steel-yard,  within  a  few  decimals,  we  will  sav,  of 
an  inch,  from  the  centre  upon  which  the  steel-yard 
turns.  In  this  situation,  we  find  that  a  very  heavy 
draught  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  countervail  the 
force  of  a  small  lead  plummet,  placed  fl^on  the  long 
arm  of  the  steel-yard,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  fif- 
teen or  perhaps  twenty  inches  from  the  centre,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  it.  And  this  is  the  disadvant- 
age which  is  meant.  And  an  absolute  disadvantage, 
no  doubt  it  would  be,  if  the  object  were  to  spare  the 
force  of  muscular  contraction.  But  observe  how 
conducive  is  this  constitution  to  animal  conveniaacy. 
Mechanism  has  always  in  view  one  or  other  of  these 
two  purposes;  either  to  move  a  great  weight,  slowly, 
and  through  a  small  space  ;  or  to  move  a  light  weight 
rapidly,  through  a  considerable  sweep.  For  the 
former  of  these  purposes,  a  different  species  of  lev- 
er, and  a  different  collocation  of  the  muscles,  might 
be  better  than  the  present:  but  for  the^secoud,  the 
present  structure  is  the  true  one.  Now  so  it  hap- 
pens, that  the  second,  and  not  the  first,  is  that  which 
the  occasions  of  animal  life  principally  call  for.  In 
what  concerns  the  human  body,  it  is  of  much  more 
consequence  to  any  man  to  be  able  to  carry  his  hand 
to  his  head  with  due  expedition,  than  it  would  be  to 
have  the  power  of  raising  from  the  ground  a  heavier 
load  (of  two  or  three  more  hundred  weight,  we  will 
suppose,)  than  he  can  lift  at  present.  This  last  is  a 
faculty,  which,  upon  some  extraordinary  occasions, 
he  may  desire  to  possess;  but  the  other  is  what  he 
wants  and  uses  every  hour  and  minute.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  husbandman  or  a  gardener  will  do  more  exe- 
cution, by  bung  able  to  carry  his  scythe,  his  rake,  or 
his  fliil,  with  a  sufficient  despatch,  through  a  suffi- 
cient space,  than  if,  with  greater  strength,  his  mo- 
tions were  proportionably  more  confined  and  slow. 


It  is  the  Same  with  a  mechanic  in  the  use  of  his  tools. 
It  is  the  same  also  with  other  animajs  in  the  v.se  of 
their  limbs.  In  general,  the  vivacity  of  their  motions 
would  be  ill  exchanged  for  greater  force  under  a 
clumsier  structure. 

We  have  offered  our  observations  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  muscles  in  general ;  we  have  also  noticed 
certain  species  of  muscles,  which  bear  marks  of  me- 
chanical contrivance,  appropriate  as  well  as  particu- 
lar. Out  of  many  instances  of  this  kind  we  select 
the  following : 

1.  Of  muscular  actions,  even  of  those  which  are 
well  understood,  some  of  the  most  curious  are  inca- 
pab'e  of  popular  explanation  ;  at  least  without  the  aid 
of  plates  and  figures.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  case  with  a  very  familiar,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  complicated  motion,  that  of  the  lower  jaw: 
and  with  the  muscular  structure  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. One  of  the  muscles  concerned,  may,  how- 
ever, be  described  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be,  I  think, 
sufficiently  comprehended  for  our  present  purpose. 
The  problem  is  to  pull  the  lower  jaw  down:  The 
obvious  method  should  seem  to  be,  to  place  a  straight 
muscle,  viz.  to  fix  a  string  from  the  chin  to  the  breast, 
the  contraction  of  which  would  open  the  mouth,  and 
produce  the  motion  required  at  once.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  form  and  liberty  of  the  neck  forbid  a 
muscle  being  laid  in  such  a  position  ;  and  that,  con- 
sistently with  the  preservation  of  this  form,  the  mo- 
tion, which  we  want,  must  be  effected,  by  some 
muscular  mechanism  disposed  further  back  in  the 
jaw.  The  mechanism  adopted  isas  follows:  Acer- 
tain  muscle,  called  the  digastric,  arises  on  the  side 
of  the  face,  considerably  above  the  insertion  of  the 
lower  jaw;  and  comes  down,  being  converted  in  its 
pogress,  into  a  round  tendon.     Now  it  is  evident, 

ithat  the  tendon,  whilst  it  pursues  a  direction  descend- 
\ing  towards  the  jaw,  must,  by  its  contraction,  pull 
the  jaw  up,  instead  of  down.  What  then  was  to  be 
done?  This,  we  find,  is  done.  The  descending 
tendon,  when  it  is  got  low  enough,  is  passed  through 
a  loop,  or  ring,  or  pulley,  in  the  os  hyoides,  and  then 
made  to  ascend  ;  and,  having  thus  changed  its  line 
of  direcrion,  is  inserted  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
chin:  by  which  device,  viz.  the  turn  of  a  hoop,  the 
action  of  the  muscle  (which  in  all  muscles  is  con- 
traction) that  before  would  have  pulled  the  jaw  up, 
now  as  necessarily  draws  it  down.  "The  mouth," 
saith  Heister,  "  is  opened  by  the  means  of  this  troch- 
lea in  a  most  wonderful  and  elegant  manner." 

2.  What  contrivance  can  be  more  mechanical 
than  the  following,  viz.  a  slit  in  one  tendon  to  let 
.•mother  tendon  pass  through  it?  This  structure  is 
found  in  the  tendons  which  move  the  toes  and  fing- 
ers. The  long  tendon,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  foot, 
which  bends  the  first  joint  of  the  toe,  passes  through 
the   short   tendon    which    bends  the   second  joint  ; 

I  which  course  allows  to  the  sinew  more  liberty,  and 
a  more  commodious  action  than  it  would  otherwise 
[have  been  capable  of  exerting.  There  is  nothing,  I 
j  believe,  in  a  silk  or  cotton  mill ;  in  the  belts,  or  straps, 
jor  Topes,  by  which  motion  is  communicated  from 
one  part  of  the  machine  to  another,  that  is  more  ar- 
Uncial,  or  more  evidently  so,  than  this  perforation. 

3.  The  next  circumstance  which  1  shall  mention, 
;  under  this  head  of  muscular  arrangement,  is  so  de- 
cisive a  mark  of  intention,  that  it  always  appeared 
ffo  me  to  supersede,  in  some  measure,  the  necessity 
of  seeking  for  any  other  observation  on  the  subject': 
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and  that  circumstance  is,  the  tendons,  which  pass 
from  the  leg  to  the  toot,  being  hound  down  by  a  lig-' 
anient  at  the  ancle.     The  foot  is  placed  at  a  eonsid-j 
erable  angle  with  the  leg.     It  is  manifest,  therefore,' 
that  flexible  springs,  passing  along  the  interior  of  the 
angle,  if  left  to  themselves,  would,  when  stretched,' 
start  from  it.     The  obvious  preventative  is  lo  tie  them 
down.     And  this  is  done  in  fact.     Across  the  instep,1 
or  rather  just  above  it,  the  anatomist  finds  a  strong- 
ligament,  under  which  the  tendons  pass  to  the  foot. 
The  effect  of  the   ligament,  as  a   bandage,  can   be! 
made  evident  to  the  senses;  for,  if  it  be  cur,  the  ten-j 
dons  start  up.     The  simplicity,  yet  the  clearness  of  J 
this  contrivance,  its  exact  resemblance  to  established 
resources  of  art,  place  it  amongst  the  most  indubit- 
able  manifestations  of  design   with   which   we   are 
acquainted. 

There  is  also  a  further  use  to  be  made  of  the  pres- 
ent example,  and  that  is,  as  it  precisely  contradicts 
the  opinion,  that  the  parts  of  animals  may  have  been 
all  formed  by  what  is  called  appetency,  i.  e.  endeav- 
or, perpetuated,  and  imperceptibly  working  its  ef- 
fect, through  an  incalculable  series  of  generations. 
We  have  here  no  endeavor,  but  the  reverse  of  it ;  a 
constant  renitency  and  reluctance.  The  endeavor 
is  all  the  other  way.  The  pressure  of  the  ligament 
constrains  the  tendons  ;  the  tendons  re-act  upon  the 
pressure  of  the  ligament.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
ligament  should  ever  have  been  generated  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  tendon,  or,  in  the  course  of  that  exer- 
cise, forasmuch  as  the  force  of  the  tendon  perpen- 
dicularly resists  the  fibres  which  confine  it,  and  is 
constantly  endeavoring,  not  to  form,  but  to  rupture 
and  displace  the  threads,  of  which  the  ligament  is 
composed. 


From  the  Duchess  (N.  Y.)  Republican. 

ORIGINAL    DIALOGUE, 

The  substance  of  which  actually  took  place  between 
a  Botanic  Physician  and  a  Mercuiial  Doctoi ,  in  this 
county,  a  shott  time  sin^e.  [After  some  lemarks 
between  the  Botanic  Physician  and  Mercurial  Doc- 
tor, the  latter  thus  addresses  the  former  : — 

M.  D.  Do  you  pretend,  sir,  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  proximate  cause,  and  the 
disease  itself? 

B.  P.  I  do  indeed,  sir,  and  I  think  every  phy- 
sician ought  to  understand  the  difference.  It  will 
not  do,  and  he  must  be  deemed  a  quack  who  con- 
tents himself  by  confounding  cause  and  effect.  If 
1  understand  the  definition  of  proximate,  as  given 
by  Webster,  Walker,  Stc,  it  is  "  near  to."  Now 
if  the  proximate  cause  is  "  near  to,"  it  has  not  as 
yet  arrived  to  the  effect,  or  the  disease  itself. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  cause, 
and  the  disease  itself,  as  between  a  crow  and  a 
white  black  bird, 

M.  D.  In  giving  the  symptoms  of  phrenitis  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  you  did  not  mention 
the  delirium  which  always  attends  it. 

B.  P.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  cause,  and  the 
cause,  sir,  exists  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  I 
had  nothing  to  say  with  respect  to  the  effect,  bui 
the  cause, 

M,  D,  I  acknowledge  the  cause  is  in  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels, 

B.  P.  Then  why  shave  and  blister  the  head? 
This  is  attending  to  the  effect,  while  the  cause  i.» 
neglected,  and  is  in  fact  fast  carrying  your  patient 


into  his  grave.  I  am  for  understanding  the  cause 
that.  I  may  direct  an  antidote  to  it.  Does  not  gan- 
grene or  mortification  very  often  make  its  appear- 
ance fust  in  the  bowels,  in  inflammation  of  the 
brain  ? 

JVI.  D.     This  is  often  the  case. 

13.  P.  Then  you  allow  that  the  cause  does  ex- 
ist in  the  stomach  and  bowels? 

M.  D.     I  do. 

B.  P.  Then  you  must  acknowledge  that  all 
your  prescriptions  are  to  the  effect  and  not  to 
the  cause. 

M.  D.  Hem — you  say  that  mercury  or  quick- 
silver is  a  poison.  Now  1  say  that  it  is  a  perfect- 
ly inert,  dead  and  inactive  article,  and  depends 
solely  upon  its  mechanical  weight  tor  action. 

B.  P.  Then, sir.  it  will  act  as  well  upon  a  dead 
body  as  a  living  one.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  dead, 
cold  and  inactive  article,  and  depends  upon  the 
muscular  and  nervous  system  for  its  activity,  and 
these  are  influenced  by  free  caloric  or  heat;  but 
you  may  introduce  a  pound  of  quicksilver  into  the 
stomach  of  a  dead  body,  and  it  will  never  find  its 
passage.  But  if,  as  you  contend,  it  depends  sole- 
ly upon  its  weight  for  action,  then  this  is  not  the 
case.  No,  sir,  1  contend  that  this  action  depends 
upon  the  influence  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
system,  and  these  have  their  action  by  caloric  or 
heat. 

M.  D.  You  said  that  it  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a  pound.  You  cannot  produce  an 
author  where  this-  quantity  is  recommended  or 
even  allowed. 

B.  P.  I  did,  sir,  indeed  say,  that  it  was  given 
to  the  enormous  quantity  of  a  pound,  and,  for  an 
author,  see  Bnchan,page  197,  where  he, speaking 
of  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  says,  "it  is 
common,  in^this  disease,  to  give  quicksilver. — 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  several  ounc- 
es, or  even  a  pound,  but  should  not  exceed  that;" 
and,  in  a  note,  he  adds,  '»  when  quicksilver  is 
given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  prevents  its  getting  over  the  pylorus. 
In  this  case  the  patient  should  be  hung  up  by  the 
heels,  in  order  that  the  quicksilver  may  be  dis- 
charged by  his  mouth."  Shame!  Shame!  upon 
your  profession!  How,  I  ask,  would  your  patient 
appear  before  an  audience  strung  up  by  his  heels, 
and  this  metal  discharging  by  his  mouth?  Shame! 
I  say. 

M.  D.     Well,  we  are  not  restricted  to  Buchan. 

B.  P.  No,  I  find  you  are  not;  for  one  of  your 
craft  told  me  a  short  time  since,  that  he  had  given 
two  pounds  to  one  patient,  in  two  doses;  and,  af- 
ter its  discharge  by  the  rectum,  he  saved  it  for  the 
second  administration.  Is  this  your  knowledge? 
Is  this  your  boasted  science?  Is  this  your  refine- 
ment ? 

M.  D.  Hem,  hem.  Well,  sir,  I  do  n't  know 
but  that  some  of  your  remedies  are  good  in  some 
cases — but  your  medicines  are  limited. 

B.  P.  You  are  very  liberal,  sir,  but  you  are  la- 
boring under  a  sad  mistake,  a  wilful  ignorance, 
when  you  say  our  remedies  are  limited.  We  have 
the  whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  hill  and 
the  dale,  the  mountain  and  the  vale,  for  our  re- 
-ort,  from  whence  we  can  cull  a  remedy  for  every 
4)aiu — for  avery  disease. 
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M.  D.  You  say  you  do  not  use  poisons  in  your 
practice.  There  are  some  of  the  moat  deadly  poi- 
sons in  the  vegetable  kingdom  known  in  the  world. 

B.  P.  I  grant  it — such  as  opium,  fox-glove,  ci- 
cuta,  and  many  others.  But  .such  articles  we  do 
not,  and  will  not,  use;  it  would  be  robbing  you  of 
your  remedies;  and  to  prove  my  assertion,  1  will 
take  the  same  medicines,  if  required,  1  give  my 
patients,  at  any  time,  and  on  any  occasion,  let  me 
be  in  sickness  or  in  health. 

M.  D.  How  many  articles  compose  your  ma- 
teria mediea? 

B.  P.  Some  thousands,  sir.  We  have  promi- 
nent articles,  to  be  sure,  but  you  say  our  medi- 
cines are  limited.  Now,  sir,  take  from  you  tartar 
emetic,  calomel,  blisters,  quicksilver,  opium,  and 
the  lancet,  and  you  would  never  back  your  horse 
again— you  would  be  like  a  lion  without  claws. 
In  this  situation,  your  materia  mediea,  I  should 
think,  was  limited  indeed.  Here  is  truth,  sir.  I 
appeal  to  your  own  veracity  for  its  correctness  or 
its  fallacy.  Oh!  sir,  your  craft  is  in  danger;  the 
people  have  been  deceived  long  enough. 

M.  D.  Deceived!  Deceived,  did  you  say?  I 
practice  deceit!     Prove  it  if  you  can. 

True,  I  did  say  deceit,  else  why  is  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  altered,  revised  and  changed 
once  in  ten  years: 

M.  D.  There  are  only  additions  made,  not  al- 
tered, sir. 

B.  P.  I  say,  sir,  that  it  is  revised,  and  this  re- 
vision is  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  with  re- 
spect to  the  poisons  you  use,  else  nine  out  of  ten 
would  not  swallow  a  dose  of  your  minerals;  you 
pretend  to  knowledge  that  you  are  ignorant  of, 
and  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  is,  your  pro- 
fession is  quackery,  or  if  you  please,  learned  igno- 
rance. 

M.  D.  Then  you  would  cast  odium  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  faculty? 

B.  P.     It  is  not  the  practitioners,  but  your  prac- 
tice,  we  condemn;  and    we  blame  you   for  your 
prejudices,  which  prevent  you  from  examining  the 
claims  this  botanic  practice  has  upon  the  public. 
"  Your  practice  is  waning,  sir,  you  know  it — 
"  Thomsonian  skill  will  overthrow  it." 

M.  D.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  old  practice;  and 
the  six  articles  you  mention,  which  we  principally 
use,  I  acknowledge  to  be  the  remedies  generally 
resorted  to  by  us,  and  without  them  1  could  not 
practice;  but  I  cannot  see  why  this  new  discovery 
was  not  found  out  before. 

B.  P.     For   this  plain  reason,  sir;  you  followed, 
the  dogmas  and  the  reasonings  of  your  tutors,  audi 
the  tenett  of  some  author,  and  you  were  satisfied! 
with  it,  because  it  was  sanctioned  by  a  great  man.! 
Look    at  the  philosophy  of  Bacon   and    Newton,! 
the   electricity  <>f  Franklin,  and  the  use   of  steam 
by  Fulton— each  of  these  were  laughed  to   scorn; 
the  finger  of  contempt  was  pointed  at  them  while 
settling  the    merits  of  their  discovery    before  the 
world.      But  I  ask  if  the  doctrines  of  each  of  those 
men  are  not  now  generally  received  by  the  world? 

M.  D.  Yes,  1  acknowledge  they  are,  but  I  can- 
not leave  my  usual  routine  of  practice  for  the  new. 
I  do  not  believe  in  your  doctrines. 

B.  P.  For  the  plain  reason  that  you  know  no- 
thing of  them;  you  will  not  examine  it;  you  con- 
demn it  before  you  know  any  thing  of  its  merits 


or  demerits.  J  am  for  investigation.  Upon  what 
principle  do  you  administer  medicine? 

M.  D.     To  assist  nature,  sir. 

B.  P.  Did  nature  provide  the  human  system 
with  blood? 

M.  D.     I  think  so. 

B.  P.  Then  why  in  the  name  of  heaven  do 
you  take  it  from  the  sick  man?  To  assist  nature? 
Give  quicksilver,  blister  by  Spanish  flies,  deplete 
the  patient  by  antimony,  calomel  and  jalap,  and 
all  to  assist  nature?  Oh,  heaven  forbid  !  Oh,  earth 
forbid!  Common  sense  forbid!  I  tremble  lor  you 
to  think  of  that  day,  the  day  of  all  days,  when 
your  patients  shall  appear  against  }  ou,  some  blind; 
some  with  paralyzed  arms,  some  with  one  leg, 
some  with  no  hair,  others  with  no  teeth.  I  now 
bid  you  farewell,  and  sincerely  invite  your  inves- 
tigation to  the  subjects  I  have  called  your  atten- 
tion.    Farewell. 

M.  D.     Farewell. 


[From  the  Tliomsoniaii  Spy.l 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE— No.  1- 

How  ridiculous  it  must  appear  to  the  thinking 
part  of  the  world,  to  hear  every  enthusiast  continu- 
ally exclaiming  about  the  intellectual  improvements 
of  the  age,  when  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  there 
exists  as  much  bigoted,  malicious  ignorance  at  this 
very  moment,  as  ever  existed  in  the  dark  ages.  We 
are  told  that  every  encouragement  is  given  to  excite 
the  genius  of  men  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
creatures;  this  we  deny.  Again,  we  are  told,  that 
a  medical  profession  is  a  liberal  one,  and  that  none 
but  men  of  education,  character  and  talent,  are  found 
among  its  members; — this  we  also  deny.  If  to  ap- 
peal to  the  legislature  for  protection,  and  get  a  law 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  a  profession, 
and  to  throw  around  it  the  mystery  of  metaphysical 
lore  and  unintelligible,  misunderstood  expressions, 
be  a  proof  of  the  learning  and  liberality  of  this  pro- 
fession,— then  we  must  at  once  admit,  what  now  ap- 
pears somewhat  doubtful  and  incongruous. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  any  inventions,  although 
decided  improvements  in  the  medical  science,  are 
denounced  as  quackery,  if  emanating  from  a  non- 
medical man.  This  has  been  the  case  lor  years ;  yet 
how  is  it  that  we  find  those  very  quack  nostrums, 
which,  a  few  years  back,  were  denounced  as  noxious 
poisons,  and  of  course  improper,  admitted  into  the 
modern  pharmacopeia  ? 

When  Michael  Servetus  first  made  public  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  1553,  it  was 
considered  too  ridiculous  an  idea  to  be  entertained 
by  a  learned  profession  ;  after  ages,  however,  found 
out  that  it  really  was  the  case!  when,  with  the  plia- 
bility of  a  lawyer's  conscience,  the  members  of  the 
profession  announced  themselves  converts  to  that 
astonishing  fact. 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the 
origin  of  diseases, — to  illustrate  this  point,  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  the  commencement  of  our  exis- 
tence. The  new-born  child,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
[has  received  the  first  fundamental  elements  of  his 
!  constitution  from  his  parents.  Beneficent  nature  has, 
I  however,  placed  in  the  power  of  man  abundant 
'means  to  obviate  and  remedy  constitution,  or  hered- 
itary defects,  to  which  all  mankind,  in  a  degree — 
some  more — some  less — are  subject.  All  diseases 
j  commence  with  pain,  and  all  pains  are  the  com- 
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mencement  of  disease  ;  and  a  state  of  being  contrary 
to  our  nature,  which  is  wise  and  beneficent,  and 
teaches  us,  and  all  animals,  to  avoid  and  slum  pain. 
If  the  child  cries,  it  is  because  he  suffers;  he  already 
begins  to  feel  the  corruption  of  his  nature  working 
within  him,  and  giving  him  pains  in  his  stomach  and 
bowels.  On  his  coming  into  the  world,  nature  has 
supplied  him  with  the  first  remedy  to  cure  and  carry 
off  his  ailings,  but.  we  ignorantly,  forgetting  her  les- 
sons, stuff  him  with  food  and  remedies  of  a  contrary 
nature.  If  he  cries,  it  is  said  he  is  weak,  has  got 
wind  on  the  stomach,  and  we  do  not  fail  to  ply  him 
with  cordials,  carminatives,  according  to  the  fancy 
nf  every  nurse  and  visitor;  if  he  cries" still  more, 
which  he  is  likely  to  do,  we  then  apply  to  him  sooth- 
ing and  anodyne  drugs,  the  effect  of  which  is  soon 
visible.  Ere  you  are  aware,  he  falls  asleep  ;  but, 
alas!  alas!  it  is  the  sleep  of  death — or  he  goes  off  in 
convulsions  and  fits. 


Morphine. — How  long  will  physicians  persist  in 
the  use  of  this  pernicious  article?  How  many  more 
victims  do  they  require,  before  they  will  be  satisfied, 
and  banish  this  deadly  drug  from  their  practice  ?  But 
if  they  will  stiil  persist  in  its  use,  why  will  they  not 
administer  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  not  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  poison- 
ous nature,  to  deal  it  out  to  the  sick  at.  their  own  dis- 
cretion ;  at  least  they  ought  never  to  leave  it  (if  they 
use  it  at  all)  without  informing  those  with  whom 
they  trust  it,  of  the  nature  of  the  article,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  giving  an  over-dose.  It  is  almost  daily  that 
we  have  accounts  of  people  (especially  children)  be- 
ing killed  by  the  injudicious  use  of  this  baneful  ar- 
ticle. We  know  a  case  that  occurred  in  this  vicinity, 
where  a  physician  was  called  to  prescribe  lor  a  child 
that  was  sick,  but  was  not  considered  dangerous. 
The  Dr.  prescribed  Morphine  to  be  given  in  doses  of 
five  drops.  The  nurse,  by  mistake,  or  supposing  if 
five  drops  would  do  good,  ten  would  do  more  good, 
gave  ten  drops.  Death  ensued  in  a  few  hours.  We 
do  uot  say  that  the  Dr.  was  to  blame,  (if  they  are  to 
be  upheld  in  using  poison  at  all)  more  than  by  not 
telling  the  nurse,  or  these  having  the  care  of  the 
medicine,  the  danger  of  giving  more  than  he  pre- 
scribed. 


[From  the  Thomsonian   Spy.] 

It  i9  one  of  the  fixed  principles  in  the  Thomson ian 
system  of  practice,  that  all  substance  s  that  are  ad- 
ministered ibr  healing  disease,  must  act  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  If  they  are  not  congenial 
with  the  principles  of  life  and  health,  they  are  pro- 
nounced unfit  to  enter  the  stomach,  and  are  not  ad- 
mitted into  our  m  teria  mediea.  We  are  not  igno- 
rant of  the  prevailing  doctrine  that  no  medicine  can 
act  with  efficacy  in  removing  disease,  without  pos- 
sessing very  poisonous  properties.  This  false  opin- 
ion, like  many  others  equally  delusive,  has  been 
cherished  for  ages,  both  by  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned ;  but  no  consistent  reasons  have  ever  been 
given  to  sanction  such  a  belief,  and  we  challenge 
the  faculty  to  produce  any.  The  theoretical  specu- 
lations which  have  led  men  ot"  science  and  learning 
into  such  an  error,  will  hot  stand  the  test  of  sound 
reason.  All  substances  possessed  of  a  predominat- 
ing poisonous  nature,  reduce  the  vital  principle  of 
living  power,  by  corrupting  the  fluids  and  impairing 


the  action  of  the  organs  ;  and  all  such  articles  are 
discarded  from  the  Thomsonian  system  of  practice, 
whether  mineral  or  vegetable.  How  absurd  is  the 
idea  that  a  substance  possessing  the  power  to  destroy 
the  healthy  action  of  any  organ  in  the  human  sys- 
tem, can  be  a  proper  medicine  to  restore  a  healthy 
action  in  such  organs  when  they  become  impaired 
by  disease.  Medicine  ought  to  be  composed  of  such 
substances  as  will  aid  and  strengthen  the  human  sys- 
tem, to  enable  it  to  overcome  disease.  No  article  is 
permitted  to  enter  the  Thomsonian  practice  that  does 
rtot  possess  that  property.  These  facts  may  be  as- 
certained by  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  into  the  Thomsonian  system  of  practice; 
and  practitioners  ought  to  afford  every  facility  to 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
system.  For  ourselves  we  do  not  shrink  from  the 
closest  investigation  in  respect  to  our  practice  in  every 
case,  and  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  medicines 
we  use.  We  are  anxious  that  "the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  should 
be  known  and  received  on  the  subject  of  medicine. 

E.  E. 


The  miseries  of  a  nervocs  temperament — 
Often  the  result  of  a  defective  education. — What  can 
be  more  afflicting  to  the  victim  himself,  or  to  those 
around  him,  who  are  rendered  uncomfortable  by  his 
peculiarities,  than  this  unfortunate  temperament? — 
Some  are  born  with  this  extreme  sensitiveness,  with 
too  many  nerves  in  fact — too  little  apathy — too  much 
feeling— a  morbidly  acute  perception  of  every  im- 
pression, however  trivial-  like  the  timid  fawn  that 
startles  at  the.  rustling  of  a  leaf— thrown  into  hyster- 
ics by  a  breath  of  air,  a  cloud  in  the  heaven,  a  word, 
a  look— the  slightest  harsh  expression,  even  though 
meant  in  jest — rendering  them  thus  the  pity,  the 
laughing-stock,  the  contempt  of  those  whose  stoical 
phlegm  and  frigid  constitutions  are  of  a  coarse  mar- 
ble texture.  We  have  known  whole  families,  from 
hereditary  predisposition,  constant  intermarriages 
perhaps,  or  other  causes,  thus  unhappily  afflicted,  so 
as  to  become  a  subject  of  common  remark,  and  fre- 
quently of  unjust  censure,  for  what  they  are  not 
blameable  in  reality,  but  to  their  unfortunate  pedi- 
gree. But  there  are  others  again,  parents  especially, 
who  are  reprehensible  for  not  having  adopted,  where 
they  have  seen  this  temperament  manifest  itself  in 
their  offspring  in  early  life,  a  system  of  discipline 
which  would  counteract  and  repress  it.  Instead  of 
subjecting  their  children  to  a  rigorous,  rough  regi- 
men, from  the  cradle,  athletic  and  manly  exercises, 
exposure  to  hardships  and  the  open  air.  they  kill 
them  by  kindness — by  an  excess  of  nursing  and  tend- 
erness, like  sickly  hot-house  plants,  and  thus  render 
still  more  keen  and  acute  sensibilities,  that  ought  to 
be  seared,  and  case-hardened,  as  it  were,  in  iron  and 
adamant,  to  meet  the  rough  storms  and  tempests 
which  they  are  but  so  illy  calculated  to  encounter. 
How  many' thorns  does  the  poor,  affectionate  and  un- 
suspecting mother  thus  unconsciously  plant  in  the 
bosom  of  the  child,  who  is  soon  to  be  cast  upon  the 
world  without  the  protecting  arm  of  this  devoted 
parent  to  shield  it  from  barm  !  'Tis  when  this  rude 
shock  is  first  felt  that  the  child  looks  back  with  shud- 
f'ering  horror  at  the  overweening  kindness  with 
which  its  infant  years  had  been  caressed.  When  the 
loud  idiot  laugh  of  vulgar  brutality  assaults  him,  or 
■  he  cold,  heartless  sneer  of  sordid  pride  looks  down 
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upon  him,  or  passes  him  scornfully  by  in  misfortune 
or  sickness ;  'tis  then  the  sting  of  anguish  embitters 
his  existence!  'Tisthen  he  recalls  with  agonizing  re- 
grets, the  smile  of  a  mother's  love  that  watched  over 
his  couch — that  guided,  cheered  and  indulged  him 
in  every  want,  and  whim,  and  caprice — that  multi- 
plied and  anticipated,  by  a  thousand  nameless  atten- 
tions, every  thought,  and  wish,  and  desire  !  The 
absence  of  which,  makes  him  in  manhood  a  child, 
helpless,  miserable  and  unfit  for  the  struggles,  chang- 
es and  vexatious,  which  all  must  surmount  over  the 
rugged  path  of  life.  'Tis  then  he  feels  the  want  of 
that  which  no  other's  place  can  supply,  not  even  a 
brother's  or  a  sister's  love;  much  less  that  mockery 
of  friendship,  which  the  world  calls  sympathy.  How 
many  thus,  for  the  want  of  a  correct  masculine  dis- 
cipline in  their  early  education,  have  become  soured 
and  disgusted  with  the  world — even  revoltingagainst 
their  existence  and  creator,  and  step  by  step  been 
driven  to  vagabondage,  drunkenness,  insanity,  or 
suicide  ! — [N.  Y.  Evening  Star. 


Harmomy  of  nature. — How  admirable  are  the 
analogits  and  harmonies  of  Nature  !  Nothing  is  iso- 
lated— nothing  is  imperfect — nothing  is  out  of  place. 
The  universe  may  be  said  to  be  a  transeendently  vast 
social  system.  The  moon  revolves  around  the  earth  ; 
the  earth,  with  numerous  other  planets  and  their  sa- 
tellites, around  the  sun  ;  and  the  sun,  with  its  train 
of  dependent  worlds,  around  other  systems  ;  and 
these  systems  around  other  systems,  through  spaces 
and  with  forces  infinitely  beyond  the  power  of  the 
human  imagination  to  conceive — and  yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  same  principle  that  guides  and  con- 
nects these  countless  and  vast  worlds,  holds  togeth- 
er the  particles  of  a  pebble]  Thus  every  thing  is 
connected  with  every  thing.  The  several  substances 
of  the  universe  co-operate,  in  a  system  of  natural 
dependencies.  Observe  the  phenomena  of  the  sea- 
sous  :  What  a  circle  of  beautiful  dependencies !  each 
is  necessary  to  all,  and  all  to  each.  Vegetables  are 
dependent  upon  the  inorganic  matter  for  sustenance 
and  strength,  and  animals  are  dependent  upon  both 
vegetable  and  inorganic  matter;  lime  is  an  ingredi- 
ent of  the  bone,  and  iron  of  the  blood  ;  inorganic 
matter  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  the  principle  of  life 
and  heat,  for  the  multiplied  and  distinctive  beauties 
which  are  conferred  upon  it,  in  the  countless  myri- 
ads of  vegetable  and  animal  productions.  How  ad- 
mirably all  are  blended  and  grouped  together,  each 
giving  and  receiving  advantages  ! 

How  beautiful  is  the  analogy  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  structure.  Take  the  circulation  of  the  blood  : 
hi  the  animal,  the  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  converted  into  chyle  by  the  operation  upon  it 
of  the  gastric  juice;  when  it  is  changed  into  chyle, 
it  is  absorbed  by  innumerable  minute  vessels,  the 
lacteals  and  lymphatics,  (the  root  of  the  stomach,) 
which  unite  and  terminate  in  a  common  trunk,  call- 
ed the  thoracic  duct ;  by  this  duct  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  thence  to  the  left  ventri- 
cle, whence  it  is  taken  by  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  divides  into  two  branches,  leading  to  the  lungs; 
there,  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air,^  it  is  vi- 
talized or  oxygenized;  immediately  the  new  made 
blood  is  taken  by  innumerable  vessels  to  the  right 
auricle,  thence  to  the  right  ventricle,  where  it  is 
thrown  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  distributed  by  nu- 
merous arteries  throughout  the  system;  these  termi- 


nate in  veins,  which    return    what  remains  of  the 
blood  to  the  heart,  to  go  through  the  same  process. 

Who  woidd  suppose  a  s'milar  elaboration  takes- 
place  in  the  humble  plant,  upon  which  we  tread  with 
such  lordly  heedlessness?  When  the  seed  is  placed 
in  the  ground,  the  cotyledons  or  lobes  impart  mois- 
ture and  oxygen  to  the  heartier,  which  sends  forth 
two  radicles,  the  ascending  and  descending;  the  de- 
scending is  the  root,  which  is  composed  of  small  fi- 
bres, to  which  are  attached  at  their  extremities  small 
vessels,  called  spongiols  ;  these  spongiols  are  the 
proper  roots  or  lacteals,  which  absorb  the  blood, 
(water;)  the  water  is  conveyed  by  means  of  small  ves- 
sels, (the  arteries,)  which  diverge  into  ten  thousand 
lesser  arteries,  by  which  means  nourishment  is  con- 
veyed to  every  section  of  the  plant :  when  the  wa- 
ter arrives  at  the  leaves,  (which  are  the  lungs,)  it  is 
oxygenized,  as  in  the  animal ;  from  thence  it  is  tak- 
en by  another  set  of  vessels,  (the  veins,)  and  carried 
down  the  trunks,  between  the  cuticle  and  the  inner 
bark.     How  striking  and  beautiful  is  this  analogy ! 


Mental  decay. — Sir  Isaac  Newton  lest  the  use 
of  his  intellect  before  the  animal  frame  was  arrested 
by  death.  So  it  was  said  of  Mr.  Swisset,  that  he 
often  wept  because  he  was  not  able  to  understand 
the  books  which  he  had  written  in  his  younger  days. 
Cornivus,  an  excellent  orator  in  the  Augustine  age, 
became  so  forgetful  as  not  even  to  know  his  own 
name.  Simon  Tournay,  in  12C2,  after  he  had  out- 
done all  Oxford  for  learning,  at  last  grew  such  an 
idiot  as  not  to  know  one  fiom  another,  or  one  thing 
he  had  ever  done. 


Hard  laeor  and  long  life. — A  young  man  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  in  1724,  was  condemned 
to  the  galleys  in  France,  on  account  of  a  high  crime, 
for  the  long  perio<|  of  one  hundred  years,  which  was 
probably  intended  by  the  Judge  to  confine  him  for 
life.  Remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  in  1824,  the 
man  being  in  perfect  health,  after  an  unremitting 
series  of  hardships  of  an  entire  century,  was  discharg- 
ed, being  exactly  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
old.  On  visiting  Lyons,  he  laid  claim  to  an  estate 
which  belonged  to  his  family.  M.  Bertholm,  the 
possessor,  who  considered  his  title  undoubted,  by 
the  advice  of  his  own  lawyer,  paid  the  old  heir 
4,500/.  to  settle  the  business  and  free  his  properly 
from  embarrassment. 


Questions  in  Ornithology. — Teacher.  John, 
can  you  tell  me  what  class  and  order  of  the  insect 
tribe  the  musquito  belongs  to  ? 

Boy.     Don't  know,  sir. 

Teacher.     Jacob,  can  you  tell  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  sir.  He  aint  an  insect,  he  belongs  to 
the  bird  tribe  ;  and  is  a  species  of  the  owl,  and  sings 
louder  in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  and  like  the  owl 
commits  his  depredations  in  the  night.  Father  said 
that  t'other  night  he  should  think  that  about  forty 
roosted  on  his  nose,  and  others  were  scattered  on  his 
cheeks  and  eyebrows.  The  musquito  is  not  like  the 
owl,oinniverous,  but  is  manivorous,  like  the  bed  bug, 
and  like  the  humming  bird,  it  sucks  not  hone}'  from 
the  flowers,  but — 

Teacher.  That  will  do,  go  above  him.  The  boys 
may  go  out. — [Cincinnati  Gaz 
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Preservation  of  Applks. —  The  following 
practical  observations,  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Noah  Webster,  Esq.,  have  been  published  in  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository: 

°  It  is  the  practice  with  some  persons  to  pick 
apples  in  October,  and  first  spread  them  on  the 
floor  of  an  apple  room.  This  practice  is  said  to 
render  apples  more  durable,  by  drying  them.  Bui 
I  can  affirm  this  to  be  a  mistake.  Apples,  after 
remaining  on  trees  as  long  as  safety  from  the  frost 
will  admit,  should  be  taken  directly  from  trees  to 
close  casks,  and  kept  dry  and  cool  as  possible. — 
It* suffered  to  lie  on  the  floor  for  weeks,  they  with- 
er and  lose  their  flavor,  without  acquiring  an  ad- 
ditional durability.  The  best  mode  of  preserving 
apples  for  spring  use,  I  have  found  to  be  the  put- 
ting of  them  in  dry  sand  as  soon  as  picked.  For 
this  purpose,  dry  sand  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
late  in  October  put  down  the  apples  in  layers,  with 
a  covering  of  sand  upon  each  layer.  The  singu- 
lar advantages  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are  these: 
1st.  The  sand  keeps  the  apples  from  the  air,  which 
is  essential  to  their  preservation.  The  sand  checks 
the  evaporation  of  the  apples,  thus  preserving  in 
them  their  full  flavor;  at  the  same  time,  any  mois- 
ture yielded  by  the  apples  (and  some  there  will 
be)  is  absorbed  by  the  sand,  so  that  the  apples  are 
kept  dry.  and  all  mustiness  is  prevented.  My  pip- 
pins, in  May  and  June,  are  as  fresh  as  when  first 
picked:  even  the  ends  of  the  stem  look  as  if  just 
separated  from  the  twig." 


The  Ancient  Greek  and  Roman  Table. — 
The  difference  between  the  diet  of  the  ancients 
and  that  of  the  moderns  is  very  striking.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used  no  alcoholic 
liquor,  it  being  unknown  tq  them;  nor  coffee,  nor 
tea,  nor  chocolate,  nor  sugar,  nor  even  butter;  for 
Galen  informs  us  he  had  seen  butter  but  once  in 
his  life.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  tropical  spices,  as  clove,  nutmeg,  mace, 
ginger,  Jamaica  pepper,  curry,  pimento.  They 
used  neither  buckwheat,  nor  French  beans,  nor 
spinnach,  nor  sago,  tapioca,  salad,  arrow-root, 
nor  potato,  or  its  varieties;  nor  even  the  com- 
mon, but  a  sort  of  marsh  grown  bean;  nor  many 
of  our  fruits,  as  the  orange,  or  tamarind,  nor 
American  maize.  On  the  other  hand,  they  ate 
substances  which  we  now  neglect — the  mallow, 
the  herb  or  ox-tongue,  the  sweet  acorn,  the  lupin. 
They  used  greatly  radish,  lettuce,  sorrel.  They 
liked  the  flesh  of  wild  asses,  of  little  dogs,  of  the 
dormouse,  of  the  fox,  of  the  bear.  They  ate  the 
flesh  of  parroquets,  and  other  rare  birds,  and  of 
lizards.  They  were  fond  of  a  great  many  fish, 
and  shell  fish,  which  we  now  hold  in  no  esteem. 
They  employed  as  seasonings,  rue  and  assafcetida. 
— [Dr.  Dick's  Diet  and  Regimen. 


Tomato  pies  equal  to  the  fine  English 
oooseberry.  pies. — The  other  day  we  partook,  for 
the  first  time,  of  a  Tomato  Pie,  and  were  so  much 
pleased  with  the  treat,  that  we  enquired  into  the 
mode  of  making  them.  The  tomatos  are  skinned 
and  sliced,  and  after  being  mixed  with  sugar,  are 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pies.  The 
tomato  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
plants. 


Apple  Butter. — Being  at  the  house  of  a  good 
old  German  friend  in  Pennsylvania,  in  September 
last,  we  noticed  upon  the  table  what  we  call  apple 
butter;  and  finding  it  an  agreeable  article,  we  en- 
quired into  the  modus  operandi  of  making  it,  which 
we  give  for  the  gratification  of  such  as  may  wish 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Pennsylvania  apple  butter: 

To  make  this  article  according  tc  German  law, 
the  host  should  in  the  autumn,  invite  his  neigh- 
bors, particularly  the  young  men  and  maidens,  to 
make  up  an  apple  butter  party.— Being  assembled, 
let  three  bushels  of  fair  sweet  apples  be  pared, 
quartered,  and  the  cores  removed.  Meanwhile, 
let  two  barrels  of  new  cider  be  boiled  down  to  one 
half.  When  this  is  done,  commit  the  prepared 
apples  to  the  cider,  and  henceforth  let  the  boiling 
go  on  briskly  and  systematically.  But  to  accom- 
plish the  main  design,  the  party  must  take  turns 
at  stirring  the  contents,  without  cessation,  that 
they  do  not  become  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
kettle  and  be  burned.  Let  this  stirring  go  on  till 
the  liquid  becomes  concrete—  in  other  words,  till 
the  amalgamated  cider  and  apples  become  as  thick 
as  hasty  pudding — then  throw  in  seasoning  of  pul- 
verized allspice, when  it  may  be  considered  as  fin- 
ished, and  committed  to  pots  for  future  use.  This 
is  apple  butter  —  and  it  will  keep  sweet  for  very 
many  years.  And  depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  capital 
article  for  the  table — very  much  superior  to  any- 
thing that  comes  under  the  name  of  apple  sauce. 

[Gospel  Banner. 


Food — Its  comparative  powers. — An  interesting  re- 
port on  this  subject  has  been  presented  to  the  French 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Van- 
quelin,  members  of  the  Institute.  The  result  of 
their  experiments  is  as  follows  :  In  bread,  every 
hundred  pounds  are  found  to  contain  eighty  pounds 
of  nutritious  matter;  butcher's  meat,  averaging  the 
different  sorts,  contains  only  35  pounds  in  an  hun- 
dred ;  French  beans,  in  the  grain,  92  pounds  in  an 
hundred;  broad  beans,  89  pounds  in  an  hundred; 
peas,  93  pounds;  greens  and  turnips,  which  are  the 
most  watery  of  all  vegetables  used  in  culinary  pur- 
poses, furnish  only  eight  pounds  of  solid  nutricious 
substance,  in  one  hundred  ;  carrots,  14  pounds  ;  and 
what  is  remarkable,  as  being  opposed  to  the  old  the- 
ory, one  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  only  yield  25 
pounds  of  nutriment. 

One  pound  of  good  bread  is  equal  to  three  pounds 
of  potatoes;  and  75  pounds  of  bread  and  thirty  of 
meat,  are  equal  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds 
of  potatoes;  one  half  pound  of  bread  and  five  ounces 
of  meat,  are  equal  to  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes; one  pound  of  potatoes  is  equal  lo  four  pounds 
of  cabbage  and  three  pounds  of  turnips;  and  one 
pound  of  French  beans  is  equal  to  three  pounds  of 
potatoes. — [Medical  Enquirer. 


We  have  no  doubt  but  that  ten  patients  are 
killed  by  the  errors  and  ignorance  of  the  mineral 
loetors,  where  there  is  one  killed  by  the  Thoniso- 
•lians;  because,  forsooth,  the  former  are  more  nu- 
nerous  and  confident — their  errors  and  ignorance 
ire  overlooked,  and  the  latter  are  visited  with 
persecution  and  punishment. 

[Lynn  (Mass.)    Record. 
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"  That  which  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  can  never  be  useful  in 
restoring  health." — Samuel  Thomson. 


BOSTON,    OCTOBER  15,   1838. 


d^Tlns  number  of  the  Manual  concludes  the 
present  volume.  By  reference  to  our  prospectus,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  made  new  and  important 
arrangements,  for  issuing  the  fifth,  which  will  pos- 
sess many  superior  attractions.  Dr.  Thomson's  "Re- 
port of  Cases,"  which  have  occurred  in  his  practice, 
wil}  prove  invaluable  to  those  who  take  any  interest 
in  the  system.  New  subscribers  are  requested  to 
hand  in  their  names  as  early  as  possible,  with  the 
amount  of  their  subscription.  Our  friends  are  re- 
quested to  use  their  exertions  in  extending  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Manual,  as  well  as  other  approved 
Thomsonian  periodicals,  as  the  press  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficieut  weapons  for  combatting  our 
enemies. 


To  our  Subscribers. — Those  who  have  prompt- 
ly remitted  their  dues,  are  entitled  to  our  thanks. 
By  reference  to  our  list,  however,  we  regret  to  per- 
ceive that  many  still  remain  in  arrears.  We  have 
exercised  a  great  deal  of  indulgence,  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  their  dues,  but  we  hope  they  will 
now  remit  us  without  further  delay.  The  Manual 
is  not  issued  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  gain,  but  to 
advance  the  great  interests  of  the  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem, and  our  friends  must  sustain  us  in  the  under- 
taking. The  new  volume  will  not  be  sent  to  the  old 
subscribers,  to  suffer  themselves  to  remain  in  arrears; 
except  those  who  we  know  will  deal  by  us  honestly. 
Were  we  to  receive  all  the  money  due  us  from  de- 
linquent subscribers,  we  could  afford  to  publish  the 
Manual  for  three  years  for  gratuitous  distribution. 
Friends,  look  to  it ;  let  us  go  hand  in  hand. 


EXPERIENCE  versus  BOOKS. 
False,  inconsistent  and  curious  testimony  concern- 
ing-  Lobelia,  of  the  Regular  Faculty,  sworn  to 
at  the  late  trial  of  Dr.  Frost. 

Dr.  Cheeseman.  Lobelia  is  analagous  to  tobac- 
co, ft  is  decidedly  narcotic.  Lobelia  would  kill 
any  thing.  I  rank  among  the  most  powerful  poi- 
sons, Prussic  Acid  and  Lobelia: 

Dr.  D.  L.  Rogers.  Medical  authors  say  it  (lo- 
belia) is  poisonous. 

Dr.  Chandler  Gil/man.  I  am  acquainted  with 
Lobelia;  have  seen  it;  it  is  stronger  than  tobacco, 
but  more  variable.  I  know  nothing  of  its  admin- 
istration. 1  have  no  knowledge  of  it  but  from  re- 
corded experience.  It  would  produce  nausea, 
vomiting,  tremor  of  the  nerves,  depression  of 
strength.  Large  doses  produce  death,  preceded 
by  convulsions;  it  will  cause  delirium,  I  know 
nothing  of  its  producing  death  independent  of 
books. 


Dr.  Jl.  G.  Smith.  Lobelia  in  still  smaller  do- 
ses, frequently  repeated,  produces  death. 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Smith.  Judging  from  books, 
Lobelia  would  be  a  dangerous  medicine  in  unskil- 
ful hands. 

Dr.  James  R.  Manley,  (President  of  the  New 
York  Medical  Society!)  I  should  think  that  the 
persons  who  say  they  have  taken  Lobelia,  made  a 
very  narrow  escape! 

Dr.  Gilbert  Smith.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  plant  called  Lobelia.  I  never  used  it.  All  my 
knowledge  is  derived  from  books.  It  affects  the 
head;  and  taken  in  an  over-dose,  would  I  think 
cause  giddiness,  and  sometimes  a  congestion  of  the 
brain.  I  never  used  Lobelia,  or  knew  it  to  be 
used. 

Dr.  James  H.  Rogers.  A  theoretical  without  a 
practical  knowledge  of  medicine,  is  of  but  little 
value.  I  never  gave  Lobelia;  I  never  saw  it  giv- 
en; I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  except  from  books. 


Testimony  in  favor  of  Lobelia,  produced  on  oath, 
at  the  late  trial  of  Dr.  Frost. 

Perez  S.  Whitney.  1  have  taken  perhaps  twen- 
ty tea-spoons  lull  of  Lobelia  in  one  course  of 
medicine. 

Margaret  Rae.  I  have  taken  five  heaping  tea- 
spoons full  of  Lobelia  in  forty-five  minutes. 

Dr.  William  Armstrong.  I  have  administered 
in  one  course  of  medicine  two  ounces  of  the  green 
powder,  (of  Lobelia.)  I  never  knew  it  to  be  at- 
tended by  any  deleterious  results.  I  have  given 
it  to  babes,  apparently  still  born;  it  produced  a 
happy  effect.  [Dr.  A.  pursued  a  regular  course 
of  poisoning  preparation  at  a  medical  college.] 

Rev.  Clement  Lcfevre.  I  took  three  doses  of 
Lobelia  in  half  an  hour.  My  wife  once  took  as 
much  as  six  doses  by  mistake;  she  was  very  pick, 
but  soon  recovered.      (A  dose  is  a  teaspoonful.) 

J.  H.  Anderson.  I  have  taken  eight  tea-spoons 
full  of  the  tincture  of  lobelia  in  an  hour. 

Dr.  Pardon  Lapham.  I  have  taken  seven  tea- 
spoons full  within  two  hours.  J  took  it  by  experi- 
ment; it  vomited  me  twice  slightly;  I  experienced 
no  ill  effects  from  it.  I  gave  half  a  pound  in  12 
hours  to  Charles  Wood;  should  say  he  had  some- 
thing like  typhus  fever;  the  operation  continued 
twenty  hours;  the  result  was  favorable,  and  he  re- 
gained his  health,  I  have  a  boy  to  whom  I  gave 
an  ounce  and  a  half  within  twenty  minutes;  he 
was  stupid  and  insensible  with  the  small  pox,  and 
it  cured  him. 

The  above  from  "The  Thomsonian,"  was  de- 
rived, we  presume,  from  the  report  of  Dr,  Frost's 
Trial,  by  M.  Mattson,  although  the  editor  has 
failed  to  give  the  necessary  credit.  If  the  report 
is  worth  quoting  from,  it  is  surely  worth  acknowl- 
edging.—-Ed.  Manual, 


fjjr^In  our  friend  Mattson's  communication,  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  the  Recorder,  an  im- 
portant error  occurred  in  quoting  from  the  Botanic 
Medical  Recorder,  At  page  171,  gecond  column, 
twelfth  line  from  the  top,  read  "  poor  men,"  instead 
of  "for  men."  We  do  not  wish  to  deprive  Dr, 
Curtis  of  any  credit  due  him  for  his  vile  insinuation, 
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Empiricism. — In  an  article  in  another  column, 
under  the  head  of  '  Elegant  Extract,'  the  author  of 
that  poetic  effusion,  even  in  his  tender  and  eloquent 
gush  of  sentiment,  and  appeal  to  the  ladies,  has  seen 
fit  to  show  the  modesty  of  his  disposition  by  styling 
the  Thomsonians  of  the  day  as  'q/*  the  vilest  school 
of  empirics? 

We  have  no  disposition  to  bandy  such  beautiful 
expressions  with  this  eloquent  M.  D.,  but  the  idea  has 
called  up  a  train  of  reflections  in  our  mind  on  em- 
piricism and  quackery,  that  may  be  of  some  service 
to  those  who  are  continually  bandying  these  terms. 
The  medical  faculty  are  continually  harping  upon 
the  'empiricism'  of  all  those  who  do  not  hold  diplo- 
mas from  their  medical  colleges,  and  they  cry  out 
against  all  who  practice  on  the  Thomsonian  system, 
and  call  them  'ignorant  empirics.' 

What  do  they  mean  by  the  use  of  such  a  large 
word  ?  Empiric  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
signifies  'one  who  acts  according  to  experience,  rather 
than  depend  on  books.'  The  word  has  now  acquir- 
ed a  new  meaning,  and  conveys  an  idea  of  contempt ; 
it  is  a  cant  phrase  for  the  use  of  the  diplomatized 
medical  practitioners,  who  have  heretofore  ruled  the 
world  with  rods  of  mercury  and  steel. 

Dr.  Gregory,  a  distinguished  Scotch  physician, 
says:  'Every  physician  must  rest  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, which  appeals  for  its  rectitude  to  nature  and 
experience  alone.''     Will  they  call  Dr.  G.  an  empiric  ? 

The 'faculty'  have  generally  adopted  this  phrase 
in  preference  to  quackery,  probably  for  its  euphony, 
or  it  may  be  from  a  certain  dislike  of  consequences 
of  continually  crying  'quack!  quack!' 

Why  is  the  term,  in  its  odious  sense,  applied  to 
Thomsonian  practitioners  ?  They  have  a  system  of 
practice  more  regular  in  its  operation  and  efficacious 
in  its  application,  than  that  of  their  traducers  ;  their 
system  is  no  secret,  but  laid  open  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  student,  not  in  one  book  alone  but  in 
many,  which  combines  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  prepared -them.  From  among  the  'regular 
faculty'  we  have  hosts  of  nostrums  recommended  as 
perfect  panaceas,  the  composition  of  which  is  kept 
as  great  secrets,  and  some  of  which  are  as  deleteri- 
ous to  the  human  frame,  as  they  are  impositions  on 
the  credulity  of  those  who  are  gulled  by  them.  We 
consider  such  quacks,  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

Our  enemies  tell  us,  that  no  person  is  prepared  to 
prescribe  for  any  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  hu- 
man frame,  unless  he  has  read  through  a  whole  me- 
dical library,  (the  books  of  which,  by  the  wayvare  as 
discordant  and  opposite  in  their  teachings  as  the  or- 
acles of  the  Sybil,)  unless  he  has  attended  regular 
courses  of  anatomical  lectures,  learned  the  whole 
round  of  conflicting  opinions  and  theories  on  diseas- 
es, and,  as  a  climax  to  all  his  medical  knowledge, 
received  a  diploma. 

We  do  not  undervalue  knowledge  in  any  of  its 
branches.  Our  professional  men  should  all  be  men 
of  intelligence,  especially  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  their  profession  ;  but  I  ask,  of  what  avail  are  all 
the  above-enumerated  qualifications  for  a  physician 
without  experience  ? 

Why  do  the  community  demand  a  man  of  experi- 
ence rather  than  a  man  of  great  learning  ? 

Suppose  'the  faculty'  carry  out  their  reasoning; 
let  them  tell  the  farmer,  You  are  an  agricultural 
quack  and  empiric,  what  do  you  know  about  the  an- 
atomy, general  character  and  physical  condition  of 


[the  soil  you  cultivate  ?  you  are  not  fit  to  cultivate  the 
soil  without  studying  the  chemistry  and  natural  phi- 
losophy of  your  work,  and  receiving  a  diploma  from 
the  agricultural  college.  It  would  he  well,  it  would 
he  belter,  if  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  understood 
the  physical  laws  of  the  earth  :  he  would  often  be 
assisted  in  his  labors,  and  hife  tasks  would  thus  I  e 
lightened  ;  but  the  base  of  the  farmer's  knowledge  is 
his  own  experience,  combined  with  that  of  his  fa- 
thers, and  a  constant  observation  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects. 

Fact  is  the  highest  kind  of  philosophy. 

If  the  medical  men  of  the  day  would  throw  away 
the  prejudice  of  centuries,  and  varying  theories,  ac- 
cumulated heaps  upon  heaps  till  the  mind's  eye  tires 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  huge  mass  of  contradic- 
tions gathered  in  the  medical  books,  and  he  willing 
to  learn  from  experience  and  fact  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  combine  this 
knowledge  with  the  true  physiology  of  the  human 
system,  we  should  see  less  of  suffering  and  disease 
than  now  afflicts  the  world. 


[From  the  Thomsonian  Recorder.] 
Small  parties  should  make  up  in  vigilance  what 
they  want  in  numbers,  in  order  to  successfully  cany 
out  the  objects  of  their  organization.  To  Thomso- 
nians this  remark  is  strikingly  applicable.  The  pe- 
culiar relation  they  bear  to  society — the  untoward 
circumstances  which  surround  their  profession,  the 
prejudices,  envy,  and  opposition,  that  would  fain 
crush  their  system  of  practice  in  its  infancy — as  well 
as  the  great  value  of  the  boon  committed  to  their 
keeping — combine  to  urge  vigilance,  watchfulness, 
prudence,  and  well-directed  concert  of  action,  in 
order  that  the  blessing  of  medical  reform  may  be 
diffused,  examined,  and  generally  received  by  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  community.  To  effect  this  de- 
sirable object,  all  legal  barriers  that  oppose  the  march 
of  medical  reformation,  must  be  broken  down,  and 
every  mode  of  practice  be  left  to  stand  or  fall  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merits:  Happily,  in  a  number  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  a  just  and  liberal  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  now  prevails. 
Their  Legislatures,  in  obedience  to  the  unerring  will 
of  public  opinion,  when  properly  enlightened  and 
informed,  have  repealed  all  laws  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  retard  improvements  in  medical  science — 
stripped  the  regular  profession  of  its  "divine  right" 
to  a  monopoly  of  saving,  or,  to  speak  more  correc  t- 
ly  of  the  craft,  destroying  life — and  have  left  the  ro;  d 
to  preferment,  usefulness,  and  honor,  open  to  all. — 
Other  State  Legislative  bodies,  have  so  far  yielded 
to  that  will,  as  to  abrogate  those  obnoxious  and  op- 
pressive enactments,  which,  in  the  "daika^es"  of 
medicine,  its  ambitious  votaries  were  enabled  to 
bind  upon  the  people,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  great  care  for  the  health  of  their  bodies  ;  and  im- 
provements are  now  tolerated,  but  not  encouraged 
— the  law,  giving  a  preference  to  the  physician  w  ho 
exhibits  a  college  diploma,  over  one  who  has  only 
taken  his  degree  in  the  "School  of  Nature"  and  ex- 
perience, so  far  as  collecting  pay  for  medical  ser- 
vices is  concerned.  In  some  other  States,  the  strug- 
gle has  just  commenced,  and  the  great  battle  for 
equal  rights  and  privileges  has  yet  to  be  fought,  and 
so  sure  as  the  friends  of  reform  prove  true  to  them- 
selves, and  unitedly  and  judiciously  press  home  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  on  the  people  and  their 
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rulers ;  so  sure  will  the  cause  of  equality,  truth,  and 
humanity,  ultimately  prevail* 

To  guard  and  preserve  the  sacred  right  of  medical 
choice  and  equality  inviolable,  and  obtain  it  where 
withheld  by  legislative  enactments,  the  organization 
of  County  Branch  Botanic  Societies,  auxiliary  to  the 
United  States  Parent  Society,  has  now  become  an 
important  and  almost  indispensable  duty  of  the 
Thomson ian  fraternity — as  such  Societies,  when 
properly  constituted  and  conducted,  invariably  give 
an  impulse»and  character  to  reform,  which  individu- 
al exertions,  however  laudable  and  praiseworthy, 
can  never  impart.  Security  against  the  assaults  of 
opposers,  is  another  consideration  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  bundle  of  sticks  is  not  ea.-ily  brok- 
en, and  an  association  of  individuals,  bound  together 
by  common  interests,  and  actuated  by  a  common 
purpose,  may  well  defy  the  machinations  and  strengh 
of  superior  numbers.  Success  demands  union. — 
Where  do  we  find  Thomson's  System  well  establish- 
ed and  prosperous?  like  the  sunshine  and  the  cloud, 
dispensing  blessings  with  no  niggard  hand,  equally 
on  the  poor  and  the  rich.  Is  it  not  where  Botanic 
Societies  have  been  formed — an  interest  excited — 
inquiry  instituted — and  information  diffused  ?  It  is 
in  such  districts  and  neighborhoods,  where  the  seed 
of  medical  reform  has  truly  fallen  upon  good  ground, 
and  now  yields  its  fruit  an  hundred  fold. 

Nor  are  State  Societies  and  Conventions  of  minor 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  medical  reform.  Like 
the  United  States  Parent  Society,  they  form  a  nu- 
cleus around  which  the  Branch  Societies  of  the  State 
will  rally — a  common  centre  from  which  a  healthful 
influence  may  be  extended  throughout  the  whole 
body — an  influence  that  will  inspire  confidence, 
com  lime  interests,  enlist  talents,  concentrate  indi- 
vidual energy  and  enterprise,  and  skilfully  direct 
the  whole  for  the  advancement  of  our  common  cause 
—the  amelioration  of  human  suffering,  and  human 
life.  Are  incentives  wanted  to  united,  zealous,  and 
persevereing  efforts  ?  The  past  is  eloquent  with  the 
achievements  of  a  small  but  determined  band  of  pi- 
oneers in  medical  reform — the  present  rife  with  the 
fruits  of  their  labors — and  the  future  already  prom- 
ises the  "consummation  most  devoutly  wished  for." 
Go  back  to  the  boyhood  of  the  patriarch  Thomson 
— read  the  history  of  his  early  inquisitiveness  touch- 
ing the  medical  properties  of  plants — mark  all  his 
footsteps  in  the  garden  of  Flora,  until  his  discoveries 
richly  confer  upon  him  "  a  degree  in  the  School  of 
Nature" — note  his  subsequent  persecutions,  trials, 
and  triumphs — trace  the  progress  of  his  system  from 
the  obscure  wilds  of  New  Hampshire  through  every 
variety  of  vicissitude  and  discouragement,  to  its  pre- 
sent rank  in  the  good  opinions,  and  high  place  in 
the  affections  of  millions  of  intelligent  and  reflect- 
ing freemen,  and  then  ask  for  incentives  for  further 
and  more  united  efforts.  The  retrospect,  while  it 
painfully  exhibits  the  turpitude  and  baseness  with 
which  man  not  unfrequently  treats  the  common  ben- 
efactor of  his  species,  will  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
genuine  philanthropist,  and  forcibly  illustrate  the 
important  but  oft  forgotten  truths — that  Vice  must 
sooner  or  later  do  homage  to  Virtue — false  Theories 
yield  to  successful  Practice — and  legal  Quackery  to 
true  Science. 


Brandreth's  Pills  are  used  at  the  South  for  blast- 
ing rocks. 


[From  the  Shippensbnrg  Herald.] 
DEATH  AMON3  THE  YOUNG. 

In  perusing  our  many  exchange  papers  we  see  va- 
rious accounts  of  sickness  among  children — and  of 
the  deaths  that  take  place  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  the  greater  number,  by  far,  are  among  child- 
ren under  five  years  of  age. 

For  instance: — In  Philadelphia,  the  number  of 
deaths  in  one  week  of  this  month,  was  reported  to 
be  122,  out  of  which  81  were  children  ;  in  Wheel- 
ing, during  the  month  of  August,  there  were  35 
deaths,  of  which  number  25  were  children  ;  in  Cin- 
cinnati, during  the  week  ending  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, there  were  39  deaths,  out  of  which  number  27 
were  children  under  5  years  of  age.  Many  other  in- 
stances might  be  cited,  but  we  deem  these  sufficient 
to  prove  our  assertion  true.  Whether  disease  has 
made  the  same  unequal  havoc  in  our  Borough  and 
vicinity  we  are  unable  to  say,  at  present ;  but  intend 
to  enquire  of  the  proper  persons  for  our  own  satis- 
faction. Many  deaths  occur  of  which  we  know  no- 
thing, until  we  see  the  funeral  procession  pass  along 
the  streets  to  the  grave  yards — and  we  would  gladly 
insert  them  if  some  person  would  report  the  particu- 
lars to  us.  We  do  know  this  much,  however,  that 
for  the  last  two  months  much  sickness  and  many 
deaths  have  taken  place  among  the  children  of  our 
neighborhood. 

Why  is  this  mortality  among  our  tender  offspring  ? 
This  is  what  we  wish  to  enquire  into  for  a  moment. 
Has  the  Creator  adopted  that  mode  of  increasing  the 
population  of  heaven,  because  so  few,  when  arrived 
at  manhood,  are  saved  ?  If  this  be  the  case,  then 
we  submit,  and  acknowledge  that  all  earthly  means 
could  not  avail  anything  in  preventing  their  morali- 
ty :  and  none  should  demur  at  God's  providence  and 
dispensation.  But  we  cannot,  at  this  time,  seethis 
to  be  the  case.  Yet  we  do  not  dispute  the  matter. 
But  supposing  our  view  to  be  correct — and  we  are 
sure  we  shall  find  many  to  coincide  with  us — that 
God  has  no  peculiar  and  special  agency  in  the  so 
great  a  mortality  of  children — and  our  argument  is 
based  upon  the  ground,  th.it  if  He  had,  that  mortality 
would  be  constant  and  at  all  places,  whereas  it  takes 
place  only,  in  certain  sickly  seasons  or  unwholesome 
regions.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  this  periodical, 
or  sometimes  unprecedented  and  sudden  decrease 
of  the  youthful  population  of  various  parts  of  the 
country?  If  we  were  to  be  asked  for  an  opinion, 
:  we  would  answer,  that  it  is  altogether  attributable  to 
the  injudicious  nursing  of  children  that  they  get  sick, 
and  to  the  injudicious  and  unnatural  medical  trtat- 
;  ment  they  receive — or  where  the  medical  treatment  would 
\be  effectual,  to  the  neglect  of  attending  to,  and  admin- 
!  istering  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  physician, 
that  they  die.  This  answer  would  astonish  some  pa- 
rents and  nurses,  who  will  feel  entirely  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  themselves  gudty  of  neglect  towards 
their  children ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  true  be- 
yond all  refutation. 

In  the  first  place,  young  children  are  very  fre- 
quently neglected  by  their  nurses,  in  suffering  them 
to  lie  or  crawl  about  in  wetness  until  their  little  sys- 
tems take  cold,  (from  which  colds  consumption  and 
rheumatism  often  originate)  ;  or  do  not  keep  their 
bodies  as  cleanly  as  nature  requires  ;  while  others, 
when  the  necessary  requisitions,  in  these  particulars 
are  attended  to,  commit  other  errors — such  as  liter- 
i'ally  "stuffing"  their  stomachs  with  food,  which  de- 
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stroys  the  power  of  the  digestive  organs,  disorders 
the  system,  and  brings  on  the  bowel  complaint  and 
other  diseases.  Other  improper  and  dangerous  prac- 
tises might  be  pointed  out — among  the  rest  is,  not 
giving  children  enough  nourishment,  (for  mothers 
frequently  have  not  sufficient  milk  for  their  suck- 
lings— in  which  cases  a  proper  substitute  for  the  de- 
ficiency should  be  given);  and  by  allowing  thern, 
when  they  can  once  eat  alone,  to  partake  of  unripe 
and  unwholesome  fruit  and  other  injurious  things, 
which  customs  are  known  to  all  to  be  condemnable  ; 
but  we  leave  them  to  be  called  to  mind  by  parents 
and  nurses.  Secondly — when  diseases  are  thus 
brought  upon  the  child,  and  they  exhibit  symptoms 
of  pain,  by  crying  and  screaming,  then,  it  is  the  still 
worse  custom  of  some  nurses,  to  administer  that 
abominable  poisonous  trash,  laudanum  and  its  kind- 
red nostrums,  to  allay  the  pain  and  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing; which  potions  have  no  other  effect  than  to  stu- 
pify  and  deaden  the  sensibilities,  and  instead  of  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  the  disease,  they  leave  their  bane 
behind  along  with  the  disorder.  We  have  known 
cases  where  children  have  been  so  frequently  "dos- 
ed" with  laudanum  when  quite  young,  that  at  the 
age  of  four  years  they  were  really  stupid,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  which  could  be  attributed  alone  to 
the  evil  practice  just  alluded  to. 

The  medical  treatment — the  present  fashionable 
scientific  medical  treatment — which  children  receive, 
then,  in  our  opinion,  has  the  credit  (as  Dr.  Rush  says) 
of  "  increasing  the  mortality"  of — not  only  children, 
but  all  who  fall  into  its  hands — extreme  old  age  ex- 
cepted, which  it  often  renders  more  painful  than  dis- 
ease, and  adds  a  thousand  pangs  to  death  itself.  To 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this,  to,  at  least,  a  great  extent, 
let  the  reader  but  look  around  him,  and  enquire  into 
the  state  of  the  ageo"  sick. 

We  mean  at  this  time  only  to  pronounce  the  min- 
eral system  of  medical  practice  inadequate  and  in- 
efficient to  remove  disease  from  the  human  system, 
unnatural  and  absurd — which  we  think  we  can  prove. 
That  children  should  die,  then,  under  its  treatment, 
is  not  the  fault  of  nurses,  for  poison  will  kill,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  patient,  unless 
nature  is  strong  enough,  either  by  herself  or  the  as- 
sistance of  an  antidote,  to  throw  it  out  of  the  system 
and  thus  prevent  its  effects.  To  attempt  to  cure  dis- 
ease with  poison,  is  really  too  much  like  "Satan  re- 
proving sin."  But  there  is  a  system  of  medicine 
which  is  known  to  be  congenial  to  nature,  and  cal- 
culated, above  all  others,  to  remove,  or  assist  nature 
in  removing  disease,  by  throwing  off  every  obstruc- 
tion, without  in  the  least  endangering  the  life  of  the 
patient — -A  system  that  contains  no  ingredient  in  any 
of  its  preparations  that  will  not  digest  in  the  stom- 
ack  as  food,  should  they  not  act,  and  that  can  do  no 
harm  if  no  good  be  effected.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  us  to  say,  that  we  allude  to  the  Thomsonian 
System  of  Medicine.  This  system  we  have  fre- 
quently recommended  to  the  suffering  part  of  our 
readers,  as  the  surest  way  to  recover  lost  health — 
and  do  so  now  again,  without  having  in  view  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  the  Thomsonian  Physicians  at 
the  expense  of  the  Medical  Faculty.— But  in  recom- 
mending the  system,  we  must  also  urge  'perseverance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  adopt  it.  We  said  above, 
that  it  was  often  owing  to  the  neglect  in  attending  to 
the  beneficial  prescription  of  the  physician,  that 
many  children  die ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  re- 


prove the  guilty  for  this  inattention,  we  would  give 
a  word  of  advice,  and,  although  unasked,  hope  it  may 
not  fall  to  the  ground.  Some  parents,  when  they 
give  their  children  a  dose  of  medicine,  have  the 
greatest  pity  on  them,  and  because  they  cry  a  little 
and  make  a  wry  mouth,  they  will  suffer  all  the  pre- 
scription to  be  neglected,  rather  than  use  the  proper 
means  to  force  obedience  ;  and  expect  their  child- 
ren to  get  well  of  the  doctor's  visits.  To  such,  and 
all  who  have  not  yet  got  to  be  parents,  we  suggest, 
that  you  first  always  find  out  what  kind  of  stuff  you 
are  going  to  administer — then,  if  you  are  sure  that  it 
is  not  poison,  determine  to  attend  stric*tly  to  the  ad- 
ministration— take  your  youngest  upon  your  knee, 
and,  if  old  enough,  give  it  to  know  that  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  take  the  potion,  and  be  as  good  as 
your  word ;  and  we  will  vouch  for  it  you  will  have 
but  little  trouble  on  that  hand  afterwards.  Always 
consider  the  life  of  your  child  of  greater  importance 
than  the  gratifying  of  its  palate.  We  have  done  so, 
and  our  "  responsibilities"  all  take  the  Thomsonian 
medicines  freely,  when  required.  Recollect,  that  by 
neglecting  to  administer  according  to  prescription, 
you  subject  your  physician  to  blame,  his  system  to 
censure,  and  yourself  to  reproof,  and  very  often  to 
the  loss  of  your  child.  We  say  again,  attend  to  the 
prescriptions  .' 


Boyhood.  —  Who  is  there  that  does  not  look 
back  to  the  days  of  innocent  and  happy  boyhood, 
with  a  kind  of  regret  that  he  can  no  more  partake 
of  the  pleasure  and  the  fun  in  which  he  engaged? 
To  run  and  scuffle  and  get  up  a  militia  muster, 
with  officers  "proud  of  their  vocation,"  and  strut- 
ting like  peacocks,  and  soldiers  ready  to  obey  the 
word  of  command  with  heroic  resolution:  to  sing 
and  dance  and  halloo  until  a  thousand  voices  re- 
echo the  sound — to  wander  about  free  from  care, 
thoughtless  of  debts,  dues  and  credits; — these  are 
a  part  of  the  pleasures,  of  which,  In  our  younger 
years,  we  have  all  partaken.  But  as  we  grow  up 
and  take  our  several  places  in  society,  we  learn 
to  look  with  an  eye  of  scrutiny  upon  the  innocent 
sports  we  once  loved  so  well.  Cares  press  upon 
us,  business  engrosses  our  thought ;  ambition,  or 
vanity,  or  the  love  of  money,  prompts  us  to  vigor- 
ous and  increasing  exertions;  and  while  we  toil 
on  in  a  path  from  which  we  feel  there  is  no  escape, 
we  seldom  pass  an  hour  of  rich  enjoyment,  free 
from  the  cares  and  perplexities  incident  to  life.  It 
is  said  by  John  Neal  that  men  are  but  grown  up 
children;  but  this  remark  can  only  apply  to  the 
pursuits  of  men,  and  not  to  their  pleasures  or  en- 
joyments. 

The  independence  of  mind  and  free  spirit  of 
boys,  which  refuses  to  be  trammelled  or  fettered 
with  any  of  the  forms  or  customs  of  society,  and 
which  is  the  main-spring  of  their  enjoyment,  is 
soon  lost  in  men,  when  they  come  to  mingle  in 
society  and  learn  the  necessity  of  prudence  and 
caution.  They  no  longer  act  with  freedom  or  in- 
dependence, but  in  all  things  are  governed  by  sup- 
posed views  of  propriety,  policy,  or  duty.  The 
heart  seldom  participates  in  their  acts. 

[N.  H.  M&s. 


CO"  He  that  makes  himself  a  sheep   will  be 
eaten  by  the  wolves. 
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[From  the  Shippensburg  \.Pa.)  Herald.] 

THOMSONiSM  AND  THE  DOCTORS. 
"  Conic  and  let  us  reason. 

Several  of  our  friends  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion  rh.tr  rhe  Doctors  and  Students  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  (who  have  heretofore  been  our 
warm  friends)  would  be  insulted  at  us  for  saying 
so  much  on  the  subject  of  Thoinsomsm;  and  we 
hear  that  somebody- — we  won't  say  whether  it  was 
a  doctor  or  not — has  given  us  a  good  cursing  on 
account  of  it;  while  we  can  read,  in  the  looks  of 
some  of  the  opponents  to  that  rational  system  of 
medicine,  the  fire  of  anger,  whilst  others  again 
m  ike  sneering  remarks  to  us  and  give  awful  look- 
ing looks.  All  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  doctors 
are  angry  at  us;  and  now  we  ask  them,  why  are 
you  angry,  gentlemen?  To  this  question  you  wdl 
probably*  have  a  number  of  answers,  of  which 
you  will  probably  give  all  but  one,  the  grand  one. 

You  will  probably  tell  us,  that  we  are  decrying 
and  trying  to  put  down  a  system  of  medicine 
which  we  do  not  understand.  We  answer,  "  By 
the  fruit  we  know  the  tree,"  and  because  we  see 
such  sad  consequences  follow  the  practice  of  your 
system  of  medicine,  we  declaim  against  it;  and 
while  we  see  such  happy  consequences  follow  the 
Thomsonian  treatment,  we  recommend  it  to  you 
and  the  people;  and  oppose  the  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem because  youdo  not  understand  it,  and  what  is 
worse,  won't  investigate  it — so,  if  this  be  the  case, 
we  are,  in  point  of  ignorance  on  the  opposite  sys- 
tems, about  even. 

Do  you  say  that  the  Thomsonian  system  is 
not  founded  upon  a  scientific  basis?  If  so,  we  can 
show  you  good  authority  that  it  is  truly  a  scien- 
tific system  of  medical  practice;  and  our  authori- 
ty is  men  who  once  saw  as  you  see,  and  thought 
as  you  think,  but  who  divested  themselves  of  their 
prejudice,  and  candidly  and  honestly  pushed  their 
researches  after  knowledge  in  the  science  of  med- 
icine beyond  the  walls  of  a  University  or  the  lids 
of  the  Materia — as  it  is  all  of  your  duty  to  do,  if 
you  are  actually  sincere  in  your  pretensions  to  aim 
at  curing  disease — "  Prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good." 

Do  you  say  that  we  are  trying  to  put  down 
your  system  and  raise  the  other,  in  order  to  get 
the  Thomsonian  physicians  into  good  business  at 
your  expense.''  If  so,  gentlemen,  we  beg  leave  to 
tell  you,  that  you  are  mistaken.  The  Thomsoni- 
an practitioners  are  no  more  to  us  than  you  are; 
we  care  no  more  for  their  pecuniary  interests  than 
for  yours;  and  if  you  look  at  our  course  with  an 
impartial  eye,  you  must  see  that  our  object  is,  if 
possible,  to  induce  you  to  investigate  the  Thom- 
sonian system  for  yourselves;  investigate  it  not  to 
find  fault  with  it,  but  to  gain  information;  and  we 
feel  assured  your  persecutions  will  be  turned  into 
songs  of  praise,  and  you  will  cast  your  lancets  and 
poisons  away  and  treat  your  piitients  in  a  manner 
congenial  with  nature. 

We  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  principal 
answer  would  be,  if  you  would  but  tell  it,  that  you 
are  angry  at  us,  and  all  who  advocate  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  because  we  are  endangering  your 
craft.  And  we  confess  that  this  is  just  what  we 
are  aiming  at — we  mean  the  craft  of  learned  ab- 
surdity and  quackery — poisoning   the^patieut    and 


tapping  off  the  blood,  "  the  life  of  the  creature," 
instead  of  administering  innocent  yet  powerful 
vegetables  that  purify  the  blood  and  stomach  and 
assist  nature  in  ridding  herself  of  disease.  All  we 
ask  of  the  Doctors  is,  that  they  get  the  different 
Thomsonian  works,  viz:  Robinson's  Lectures, 
Dr.  Thomson's  Life  and  his  New  Guide  to  Health, 
Institutes  of  Thomsonism,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
Thomsonian  periodicals,  &c,  and  read  them. 
We  have  no  fears  for  the  result  of  such  a  candid 
course.  Particularly  do  we  urge  this  step  upon 
our  young  friends,  the  students  of  medicine;  for 
they  would  derive  much  benefit  from  their  peru- 
sal, even  if  they  should  not  turn  Thomsonians. 

Well,  what  's  to  become  of  the  apothecaries, 
if  all  hands  turn  to  Thomsonians?  Why  let  them 
prepare  and  sell  botanic  medicines  —  they  can 
make  more  money  on  that  than  on  minerals. 

Next  week  we  shall  publish  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  medical  doctor  who  gives  his  opin- 
ion of  both  systems. 

Since  the  above  was  set  up  we  have  had  the 
gratification  to  learn  that  our  labors  to  get  physi- 
cians to  investigate  the  Thomsonian  System,  have 
not  been  in  vain;  for  already  has  one  purchased 
one  or  more  books  for  that  purpose.  Read  on, 
sir,  you  are  pursuing  the  course  of  wisdom.  Go 
on ! 


Cedron  Nut. — Extraordinary  virtues  are  ascrib- 
ed to  these  nuts,  which  grow  plentifully  in  the  valley 
of  Couca,  in  New  Grenada.  By  the  natives  they  are 
held  in  great  esteem,  on  account  of  conraining  med- 
icinal qualities  which  seem  not  to  be  known  far  be- 
yond the  place  of  growth.  By  scraping  a  small 
quantity — as  much  as  could  be  held  on  the  end  of  a 
penknife — and  drinking  it  down  in  some  convenient 
fluid,  immediately  after  having  been  poisoned  by  the 
bite  of  a  venomous  reptile,  or  a  rabid  animal,  it  acts 
as  a  complete  specific.  It  is  said  that  all  persons 
working  in  the  woods  of  New  Grenada,  carry  the 
article  with  them.  Even  the  laborers  now  employ- 
ed in  constructing  a  public  road,  carry  a  nut  sus- 
pended round  the  neck  by  a  cord.  Thus  much  is 
stated  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  A.  Boardman,  of  New 
York,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Medi- 
cal Examiner. 


Glanders. — An  English  paper  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  death  of  an  individual  from 
that  terrible  disease,  the  Glanders. 

Most  horrible  death. — On  Saturday  week, 
an  adjourned  inquest  was  held  at  the  Champion, 
on  the  body  of  John  M'Lellan,  whose  death  oc- 
curred under  the  following  circumstances.  The 
jury  first  proceeded  to  view  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  which  presented  a  spectacle  too  hor- 
rible to  describe,  the  face  being  entirely  eaten 
away,  and  the  whole  body  being  one  mass  of 
sores  from  top  to  toe.  From  the  depositions  it 
appeared  that  the  deceased  was  a  driver  of  a  cab 
anil  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  a 
cab-owner,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  week,  deceased  came 
home  and  complained  of  having  a  cold.  He  took 
some  gruel  and  went  to  bed.  On  "the  following 
day  large  lumps  or  swellings  began  to  make  their 
appearance  under  the  jaw  and  on  the  nose,  which, 
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as  well  as  the  eyes,  emitted  a  great  deal  of  run- 
ning. The  eyes  gradually  became  worse,  and 
full  of  holes,  and  tbe  nose  and  jaw  broke  out  into 
dreadful  sores.  Medical  aid  was  called  in,  but 
the  gentleman  who  attended  was  unable  to  tell  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  On  Wednesday  week  de- 
ceased was  conveyed  in  a  cab  to  Sir  Asiley  Coop- 
er, who  examined  him,  and  pronounced  if  to  be 
the  glanders,  caught  from  a  horse.  The  de- 
ceased's medical  attendant  subsequently  fell  in 
with  his  opinion — but  all  remedies  were  found  of 
no  avail.  The  unfortunate  man  gradually  became 
worse  and  entirely  insensible. 

In  the  space  of  two  days  his  nose  fell  from  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  became  like  a  colander,  both 
emitting  a  thick  mucus  running.  He,  however, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  recovered  his 
senses,  and  stated  that  he  had  got  his  death  by 
wiping  the  horse,  which  was  glandered,  with  his 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  then  incautiously  using 
the  same  to  wipe  his  own  nose.  He  expired  in 
the  most  excrutiating  agony.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict — "  That  the  deceased  died  from  gland- 
ers accidentally  caught  from  a  horse,  of  which  he 
was  the  driver."  The  jury  declared  that  they 
could  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  horse  was  killed. 
The  proprietor  expressed  his  readiness  to  assent 
to  their  proposal,  and  the  animal  was  accordingly 
destroyed. 


From  Dr.  Marshal  Hall's  Lectures. 

BLOOD-LETTING. 

"Blood-letting  is  so  important,  so  powerful  a 
remedy,  so  replete  with  consequences  both  good 
and  evil,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  applied,  and 
I  have  made,  as  l  believe,  such  improvement  in 
its  mode  of  exhibition,  that  I  propose  to  enter  at 
great  length  upon  this  subject.  Part  of  what  I 
have  to  say,  must  be  said  now  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  inflammation:  but  part  must  be  left 
for  another  entire  lecture  on  blood-letting. 

"The  great  difficulty  is  to  ascertain,  when  we 
have  determined  upon  the  institution  of  blood-let- 
ting, how  much  or  how  little  blood  shall  be  with- 
drawn. Where,  where  can  you  learn  this?  In 
what  book — in  what  lectures.  Shall  we  take  ten, 
or  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  twenty-five,  or  thirty  ounc- 
es of  blood — or  more!  It  may  be  said  that,  if  the 
patient  be  young  and  robust,  and  if  the  disease  be 
violent,  we  take  much  blood;  but  if  the  patient  be 
feeble,  and  the  disease  slight,  we  take  little.  But 
how  much?  and  how  little?  are  still  the  questions, 
to  which  I  know  of  no  answer  in  medical  writings 
of  lectures. 

"Now  it  is  precisely  to  determine  these  ques- 
tions, which  are  questions  of  life  and  death,  that  I 
have  a  proposition  to  lay  before  you,  of  the  ut- 
most value,  in  many,  many  points  of  view.  The 
proposition  applies  to  every  case  in  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  bleed  the  patient  fully;  that  is,  to  the 
quan  ity  the  system  may  bear,  and  the  disease 
require.  It  is  full  of  safety,  guiding  us  in  the  use 
of  the  lancet,  and  guarding  us,  at  once,  against 
excessive  and  inefficient  blood-letting. 

"  The  plan  I  propose,  is  this: — 

"  Place  the  patient  perfectly  upright,  in  the  sit- 
ting posture,  and  desire  him  to  look  towards  the 
ceiling  of  the  room;  having  previously  prepared 


the  arm,  let  the  blood  flow  to  the  most  incipient  syn- 
cope." 

In  a  review  of  Dr.  Marshal  Hall  on  Blood-let- 
tings, by  Dr.  R.  E.  Griffith  of  Philadelphia,  we 
are  told  that,  "in  the  detraction  of  blood,  vte 
[physicians]  have  been  acting  wholly  on  the  eni- 
pyRcal  principles;  and  the  lancet  has  been,  in  too 
rriany  instances,  employed  or  withheld  without  thu 
physician  being  able  to  assign  just  ground  for  the 
practice." — [American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  for  1830,  page  172. 

On  page  177,  we  are  told  that  "patients  of  sim- 
ilar strength  and  constitution,  but  affected  with 
dissimilar  diseases,  are  differently  affected  by  a 
sanguiferous  evacuation,'''  [bloody  discharge.  It 
ought  to  be  "  blood-letting,"  but  that  would  he 
too  vulgar.]  "  Some  will  faint  before  four  ounces 
are  taken  away,  while  others  will  bear  fifty  or  six- 
ty without  syncope  being  induced."  [Lose  fifty 
or  sixty  without  fainting — we  are  disgusted  with 
the  "  nonsensical  verbiage  "  of  the  writer.] 

On  page  180,  he  says,  "We  may  assume  it  as 
a  general  rule,  as  long  as  blood-letting  is  required, 
it  can  be  borne;  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  borne  it  is 
required!"  Of  course  it  is  required  as  long  and 
as  often  as  the  patient  can  bear  it  without  fainting. 
He  continues: — 

"  Dr.  Hall  very  properly  protests  against  the 
use  of  the  lancet  [bleeding]  as  a  preventive  of 
disease.  Of  all  cases  in  which  blood-letting  has 
been  employed,  none  is  so  replete  with  danger. 
The  lancet  should  never  be  used  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  symptoms  requiring  its  employment." 

Pray,  why  not?  We  answer,  simply  because, 
when  there  is  no  disease  to  which  its  destructive 
effects  may  be  ascribed,  its  legitimate  tendency 
will  be  seen,  and  attributed  to  the  right  cause, and 
the  authors  will  be  placed  where  they  should  be, 
beside  the  desperate  mad-man,  if  not  the  wilful 
murderer.  Who,  in  his  senses,  with  all  this 
"light"  and  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 
could  be  guilty  of  bleeding  the  sick  to  cure  dis- 
ease?— [Ed.  Bot.  Med.  Recorder. 


Striking  differences  between  the  anato- 
my of  the  Negro  and  White  Man. — Negroes 
xoithout  the  Sagittal  Suture. — An  extraordinary 
fact  was  lately  discovered,  on  the  examination  of 
a  number  of  skulls  of  Negroes  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  It  was  found  that  the  Sagittal 
Suture  was  entirely  wanting  in  all  the  skulls  ex- 
amined, of  a  people  inhabiting  the  coast  between 
the  Gatson  and  Congo  rivers.  If  this  be  indeed  a 
specific  distinction,  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
one.  Has  any  anatomist  ever  discovered  the  fact 
that,  in  the  African  there  are  two  foramina  in 
what  is  called  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  in  the 
monkey  tribes,  whilst  in  the  Caucasian  but  one  is 
found? 


Animal  Magnetism  outdone. — It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Perkins  has  invented  a  compound  which  he  calls 
the  "concentrated  essence  of  the  sublimate  spirit  of 
steam."  A  person  has  only  to  put  a  vial  of*  it  into 
his  pocket,  and  it  will  carry  him  along  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour;  or  by  merely  swallowing  three 
drops  when  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  in  the  morning 
you  will  wake  up  in  any  part  of  the  world  you 
choose. 
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A  very  natural  result. — In  a  recent  case  of 
Dysentery  in  this  town,  the  first  thing  prescribed 
and  given  by  the  physician,  was  a  dose  of  Dover's 
Powders. 

COMPOSITION    OF    DOVER'S    POWDERS. 

Ipecacuanha,  opium  and  sulphate  of  potassa. 
At  the  next  visit  of  the  doctor  the  patient  was 
worse,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  was  prescribed* 

COMPOSITION    OF    CALOMEL. 

Purified  mercury,  sulphuric  acid    and  chloride 
of  sodium.      At  a  subsequent  visit  the  patient  was) 
still  worse,  exceedingly  restless,  sleepless  and  full] 
of  pain.      Morphine  was    prescribed  as    an  ano- 
dyne. 

COMPOSITION  OF    MORPHINE. 

Opium,  water  of  ammonia,  and  alcohol.  Of 
this  last  preparation  26  drops  were  administered. 
At  a  subsequent  visit  of  the  physician  the  patient 
was  in  convulsions,  and  died  soon  after. 

Reader,  there  i$  your  text,  let  your  reflections 
be  your  sermon.  —  [Thomsonian. 


Snipe  Doctors. — The  editor  of  the  "  Lobe- 
lian  "  thinks  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
calomel  doctors  have  gotten  to  themselves  the 
name  of  snipes,  from  the  insufferable  length  of 
their  bills,  and  in  our  estimation  this  is  the  most 
appropriate  name  yet  given;  and  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  I  he  most  befitting  application  should  not 
become  the  most  common,  or  at  least  be  applied 
to  such  as  uphold  the  New  York  prices  published 
recently  in  this  paper.  —  [Ibid. 


Tartar  emetic — With  the  exception  of  calomel, 
there  is  perhaps  no  mineral  poison  more  frequently 
administered  to  the  sick  than  this  preparation  of  an- 
timony. It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  vegeta- 
able  emetics  by  its  being  a  white  powder  which  is 
entirely  soluble  in  water.  The  old  school  doctors 
depend  chiefly  upon  this  article  when  they  wish  to 
excite  vomiting.  It  operates  by  creating  a  high  de- 
gree of  irritation  in  the  stomach.  The  irritation  oc- 
casioned by  it  is  sometimes  transient,  in  which  case 
it  is  productive  of  no  great  injury;  but  it  not  unfre- 
quently  leaves  the  mucus  membrane,  or  inner  coat 
of  the  stomach,  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  which- 
generally  results  in  chronic  ulceration.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach  gives  rise  to  those  aggravated 
symptoms  of  dyspepsy  which  so  universally  baffle 
the  skill  of  the  learned  doctors.  Some  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach  under  the 
continued  influence  of  this  mineral,  by  observing  its 
effects  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. — 
When  designed  for  external  use  it  is  made  into  an 
ointment,  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a  plaster.  Af- 
ter being  in  contact  with  the  skin  a  few  hours,  a  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  heat  ami  itching  is  experienc- 
ed, which  gradually  increases,  until  the  part  becomes 
inflamed,  swelled,  and  very  painful.  At  this  time  a 
multitude  of  pustules  arise,  very  nearly  resembling 
those  of  small  pox.  These  proceed  rapidly  to  sup- 
puration and  ulceration  ;  and  if  the  ointment  is  con- 
tinued, the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  becomes  at 
length  one  deep  seated  ulcer.  Now  we  appeal  to 
the  good  sense  of  every  candid  person,  whether  a 
poison  which  thus  disorganizes  the  firm  texture  of 
the  skin,  can  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  with 
impunity. 


Power  of  resistance  in  the  human  skull.— 
A  boy  five  jears  old,  a  son  of  Mr.  Mars  ton,  a  far- 
mer on  long  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  fell 
accidentally  in  following  his  father  by  the  side  of 
an  ox  team,  with  his  head  exactly  in  the  rut  of  the 
cart  forward  of  the  wheel.  Before  Mr.  Mars  ton 
could  possibly  snatL-h  the  child  from  the  dreadfully 
impending  danger,  a  heavy  hay  cart  wheel,  hav- 
ing a  thick,  broad  iron  tire,  rolled  directly  over 
the  child's  head — rising  up  over  the  space  between 
the  crown  and  the  ear,  and  down  to  the  ground 
again  from  the  temple.  The  agonized  father  ran 
with  the  supposed  mutilated,  if  not  dead  body  to 
the  house.  On  examination  by  the  mother,  the 
scalp  was  found  to  be  cut  by  the  edge  of  the  tire, 
as  though  a  knife  had  been  drawn  over  it,  yet  lit- 
tle or  no  blood  flowed — showing  the  white  bone 
below.  As  no  injury  of  the  skull  could  be  detect- 
ed, she  closed  the  external  wound  with  a  simple 
dressing  which  kept  the  edges  in  juxta-position. — 
The  boy  exhibited  considerable  confusion,  but  it 
could  hardly  be  called  a  delirium,  and  occasional- 
ly vomited  blood  for  about  a  week.  He  also  bled 
at  the  mouth  and  nose.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  blood  thrown  from  the  stomach,  was  swallow- 
ed from  time  to  time.  At  the  end  of  six  days  the 
little  fellow  was  quite  restored,  and  we  rarely  see 
a  finer  specimen  of  robust  juvenile  health  and 
happiness,  than  in  the  person  of  this  hard-headed 
boy.  A  wheel  of  half  the  weight,  rolled  over  a 
dry  skull,  would  have  ground  it  to  powder.  To 
the  admirably  carpentry  of  the  bones  of  the  head, 
presenting  inimitable  strength  in  every  direction, 
together  with  the  resistance  of  the  living  princi- 
ple, vitality,  which  is  only  known  by  its  name, are 
we  to  look  for  the  preservation  of  this  child. 

[Boston  Medical  &  Surgical  Journal. 


A  foul  and  flagrant  outrage  was  committed  in 
this  town  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  by  four  men, 
(if  such  persons  can  be  called  men,)  upon  a  sim- 
ple, innocent,  defenceless  girl,  whose  age  was 
nearly  14  years,  and  worked  in  one  of  the  nulls  at 
Chicopee  Falls.  Alonzo  Waite,  Almon  Lard, 
(married  men)  Roland  C.  Webster,  and  Samuel 
Strickland)  were  riding  in  a  wagon  on  the  new 
road  (on  the  Chicopee)  from  Chicopee  to  Ludlow, 
and  overtook  the  girl,  who  was  going  to  Ludlow 
to  return  a  borrowed  umbrella.  It  is  said  that  all 
the  men  had  been  drinking  to  excess.  She  was 
indecently  spoken  to — then  forced  into  the  wagon 
and  carried  to  a  secluded  spot  off"  from  the  road, 
and  violated!  A  man  who  was  going  to  Ludlow 
and  saw  the  girl  in  the  wagon,  soon  after  returned 
and  found  her  sitting  on  the  ground,  frightened 
and  exhausted,  in  the  spot  where  the  villains  had 
left  her,  appearances  about  her  indicating  a  strug- 
gle and  treading  of  feet.  She  was  carried  home 
on  Tuesday,  Waite,  Lard,  and  Strickland  (Web- 
ster could  not  be  found)  were  brought  before  Jus- 
tices Ingersol.  Colton  and  D wight,  on  the  chorge 

>f  assault  with  the  the  intent  to  commit  rape. — 
The  girl's  testimony,  though  given  with  great  re- 
luctance  and  difficulty,  established  the  charge. — 

The  examination  closed  on  Wednesday  noon,  by 
the  binding  over  of  Lard  and  Waite  for  trial  at 
-he  Common  Pleas,  in  the  sum  of  $500  each;  and 
Strickland  in  the  sum  of  #300.-—  [Springfield  Re. 
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00*  The  Editor  of  the  Botanico- Medical  Re- 
corder is  respectfully  requested  to  give  credit  to 
such  articles  which  originally  appear  in  the  Man- 
ual and  which  he  copies  into  the  Recorder.  The 
account  of  a  "  Fatal  Mistake,"  which  appeared 
under  the  editorial  head  of  the  Recorder,  Sept. 
22,  was  original  in  the  Manual. 


CO"  The  Shippensburg  (Pa.)  Herald  of  Sept. 
2S,  contains  a  notice  to  those  printers  who  credit 
articles  to  that  paper,  or  who  mean  to  do  so,  to 
give  the  right  name.  The  editor  says  he  frequent- 
ly sees  "From  the  Ship.  Herald,"  "  Penn  Ship. 
Herald,"  &c,  and  says  that  every  body  flu  n't 
know  what  it  means.  Although  we  disapprove 
of  this  "  cutting  short "  of  credits  as  much  as  the 
editor  of  the  "  Shippensburg  (Pa.)  Herald,"  we 
think  he  is  taking  rather  a  poor  way  to  help  the 
matter;  for  in  the  same  paper  that  he  requests  the 
whole  name  of  the  paper  (Shippensburg  (Pa.) 
Herald)  should  be  given  to  it.-,  articles,  we  notice 
a  signature  thus:— '"  EdilW  S.IPd."  This,  we 
think,  is  clipping  a  little  too short. 


Experiment    of    dr.    hunter. — The  celebrated 


CT  NEW  ATTRACTIONS,  jx 
THOM$ONIAi\    lAIVlAL: 

FIFTH    VOLUME. 

The  publisher  of  the  Thomsonian  Manual  re- 
spectfully informs  the  public  that  he  has  made 
some  new  and  important  arrangements  for  the 
'publication  of  the  forthcoming  volume,  which,  he 
trusts,  will  meet  with  general  approbation.* 

He  has  secured  the  services  of  an  editor,  whose 
experience  as  a  writer,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Thornsonian  system,  eminent  qualify  him  for 
the  undertaking. 

He  is  happy  to  announce  that  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  founder  of  the  system,  will  add  to  the  value  ot 
each  number,  by  the  report  of  some  interesting 
case  of  disease,  which  has  occurred  in  his  prac- 
tice, with  a  detail  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment. 
These  reports  alone  will -be  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  .subscription.  Something  of  this  kind  has 
long  been  desired  by  the  public,  and  their  wishes 
will  now  be  gratified. 

Wood-cut  illustrations  in  anatomy,  handsomely 
executed,  will  be  interspersed  throughout  the  vol- 
accompanied     with    familiar  explanations. 


Dr.  Hunter  gave  one  of  his  children  a  full  glass  of]  H",e>    «™"»'l'«"'««     wj 

sherry  every  day  after  dinner  for  a  week.     The*  child  | Z1  he  Awf  T  skelet™>  «""*  the  mof«  iniportiiirt  or 
was  then  about  four  years  old,  and  had  never  been    8alw   of  the  animal  economy,  will    be  comprised 
t«  v    no      To  another  child,   nearly  of  *  '  '  illustrations.       I  ins  d« ■partmeni    ol    iho 


accustomed  to  wine. 

the  same  age,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  he 
gave  a  large  orange  for  the  same  space  of  time.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  he  found  a  very  material  differ- 
ence in  the  pulse,  heat  of  body,  and  state  of  the 
bowels  of  the  two  children.  In  the  first,  the  pulse 
was  quickened,  the  heat  increased,  and  the  bowels 
deranged;  whilst  the  second  had  every  appearand) 
iliat  indicated  high  health.  He  then  reversed  the 
experiment — to  the  first  mentioned  child  he  gave  the 
orange,  and  the  other  the  wine.  The  effects  follow- 
ed as  before;  a  striking  and  demonstrative  proof  of 
the  pernicious  effects  of  vinous  liquors  on  the  func- 
tions of  life,  in  a  state  of  full  health, 


An  unfortunate  family.— We  learn  from  the 
Coroner,  that  a  man  named  M'Carney,  was  taken 
hist  night  to  the  watch-house  in  comptroller  street, 
charged  by  his  captors  with  disorderly  conduct. 
He  died  this  morning  between  7  and  8  o'clock.  He 
is  one  of  the  same  family  with  the  M'Carney  who 
was  killed  not  long  since,  about  the  period  of  the 
abolition  riots.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  five  mem- 
bers of  this  same  family  have  died  from  casualty 
within  one  year  ;  of  which  ojie  was  burned  ;  one 
poisoned  by  poppies  ;  one  stabbed  ;  and  another 
expired  from  intense  heat  on  board  of  a  ship  lying 
at  one  of  our  wharves.    [Phil,  Gaz. 


Infection. — The  subject  of  contagion  or  infec- 
tion, has  employed  the  heads  and  pens  of  many 
learned  men — some  distinguish  between  those  as 
producing  different  forms  of  disease,  accounting  such 
as  are  communicated,  through  the  medium  of  con- 
taminated air,  contagious  ;  those  that  are  communi- 
cated by  contact  or  by  the  introduction  of  infectious 
matter  into  the  system,  as  itch,  kine-pock,  &c,  in- 


fectious;  but  this  distinction  is  lost  and  confounded        W^    Edi 
in  small  pox,  which  can  be  communicated  by  iuuocX^1"  »  f«vor  by  giving  the  above  an  Uteurliuu 


ulation,  or  inhaled  by  respiration. 


Manual  will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  a  large 
amount  of  knowledge  upon  the  interesting  sub- 
jects of  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  he  could 
not  procure  from-  any  other  source  without  con- 
siderable expense. 

A   splendid   steel  engraving  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
intended  as   a  frontispiece  to  the  \o!umc,  will 
furnished  to  each  subscriber  upon  the  payment  of 
his  subscription. 

The  editor,  in  addition  to  the  above,  will  use 
his  exertions  to  render  the  new  volume  an  Mitcr- 
esting  and  useful  compendium  of  Thornsonian 
principles  and  practice. 

CO"  The  publisher  flatters  himself  that  ihese 
new  and  important  features  will  secure  to  him  a 
liberal  share  of  patronage.  The  friends  of  the 
cause  are  respectfully  solicited  to  use  their  exer- 
tions in  his  behalf. 

DO"  Conditions. — The  Manual  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of 
each  month.  The  first  number  will  be  issued  on 
the  15th  of  November  next.  The  subscription 
|  will  be  Two  Dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 
Each  number  will  contain  sixteen  bandson.  ly 
printed  octavo  pages. 

(XJ~  Any  person  forwarding  ten  dollars,  free  of 
postage,  will  be  entitled  to  six  copies  for  one  ye  ir, 
which  will  be  mailed  according  to  his  directions. 

*#*  Letters   and  communications   must    be    h^. 
dressed  postpaid,  to  the  proprietor,  1  i 

Thomson,  40,  Salem  street,  Boston,  * 

P.  S.  Subscribers  to  the  New  V.  i^.r.e  are  re- 
quested  to  send  in  their  names  by  tjie  15ih  of  No- 
vember next.  *v 

CSv"  Editors  with  whom  we  exchange,  'w  ill  c<  e 
•  a  favor  by  giving  the  above  it'll 
Boston,  (Mass.),  Sept.  27,  1838. 
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